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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  IDEALISTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 
(SECOND  ARTICLE.) 

IX  the  March  issue  of  this  REVIEW/  in  the  course  of  an  article 
on  Psychology  and  Idealistic  Philosophy,  I  spoke  about  a 
point  of  view  from  which  a  correlation  might  be  made  between 
two  readings  of  human  experience,  that  taken  by  the  classical 
idealistic  philosophy  and  that  which  is  being  taken  by  some  of  the 
more  recent  departures  in  psychological  research. 

To  effect  a  correlation  between  two  things  so  different  requires 
some  interpretation  of  each  of  them.  Of  idealistic  philosophy 
interpretation  is  comparatively  easy.  Its  monuments  are  raised. 
Its  records  are  there  to  be  read.  Of  the  other  movement,  which 
differs  in  that  its  records  are  in  the  making  and  its  work  hardly 
more  than  begun,  interpretation  is  naturally  more  difficult — more 
hazardous.  Even  to  speak  of  a  '  reading  of  human  experience  ' 
which  it  is  alleged  to  be  taking,  will  be  already  to  suggest  prema- 
turity of  judgment  to  many  minds. 

These  circumstances  are  probably  not,  however,  such  as  should 
put  our  enterprise  out  of  court.  It  might  be  otherwise  with  an 
enterprise  of  another  kind.  An  elaborate  project  of  detailed  cor- 
relation, between  the  story  regarding  the  various  departments  or 
functions  of  the  mind  which  is  disclosed  in  recent  psychology, 
and  the  general  view  taken  by  the  older  metaphysic  on  the  same 
subject  would  certainly  be  premature  and  could  probably  only  be- 
long to  a  time  when  philosophy  had  both  enterprises  before  it  in 
some  completeness.  But  the  possibility  is  not  ruled  out  that  a 

i  Vol.  XXX,  2,  pp.  170-177. 
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correlation  which  is  general,  ami  which  \c-t  is  helpful  and  genuine 
( in  the  sense  that  the  connecting  lines  of  it  run  not  merely  from 
periphery  to  periphery  of  the  things  correlated  but  straight  from 
centre  to  centre),  could  be  effected  even  now. 

Such  a  possibility  is  what  is  intended  to  be  suggested  by  these 
articles.  The  link  which  we  would  expose  lies  between  the  fun- 
damental hypotheses  regarding  the  mind's  nature,  operative  in 
the  two  cases.  We  believe  that  the  two  have  bearings  which 
are  significant.  As  stated  in  the  former  article,  we  think  that 
something  which  is  important  to  the  idealistic  philosopher  may 
be  found  to  be  a  legitimate  corollary  of  the  discoveries  of  recent 
pathological  and  therapeutic  psychology.  The  only  proviso  is 
that  we  keep  to  genuine  discoveries  and  a  sane  interpretation  of 
them.  The  corollary  when  explicitly  stated  is  to  the  effect  that 
apparently  there  was,  after  all,  a  certain  '  salvation '  in  the  kind 
of  thing  that  Idealism  had  aimed  at. 

Dissent  from  this  statement — i.e.,  dissent  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Idealism  involved  in  it — might  take  the  form  either  of 
denying  that  idealistic  philosophy  is  ever  interested  in  '  salvation ' 
at  all ;  or  of  alleging  that  the  version  which  the  statement  involves 
of  the  kind  of  thing  it  aimed  at  is  laboured  or  distorted  or  other- 
wise false. 

We  shall  come  to  the  latter  suggestion  in  a  moment.  As  re- 
gards the  former  it  is  no  doubt  feasible  and  tolerably  orthodox  to 
say  roundly  that  the  search  for  '  salvation  '  is  no  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  philosophy,  and  that  philosophy  when  it  knew  its  business 
was  in  no  way  concerned  therewith.  But  a  very  little  considera- 
tion seems  to  show  the  hastiness  of  this  view.  Whatever  we  may 
have  to  say  about  philosophy  in  its  search  for  the  true,  it  is  surely 
plain  that  nothing  can  serve  it  for  the  good,  which  is  not  efficiently 
good.  The  Good  must  in  some  sense  'save'  if  it  is  to  be  the 
Good.  If  on  being  lifted  up  it  fails  to  draw  all  men  unto  it,  then 
it  is  not  the  Good.  Any  philosophy  which  was  to  have  revealed 
the  true  Good  has  failed,  if  it  has  failed  to  speak  with  power. 
Now  Idealism,  ever  since  Socrates  first  gave  it  shape  and  direc- 
tion, has  had  its  story  to  offer  of  the  true  Good.  It  has  there- 
fore had  to  take  its  stand  upon  its  effectiveness  quite  as  much  as 
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upon  its  veracity.  In  revealing  the  true  Good  it  has  placed  itself 
at  the  equal  mercy  of  a  critic  who  could  sustain  the  charge  either 
that  its  true  Good  was  not  true,  or  that  it  was  not  really  good. 
It  is  with  regard  to  his  defence  against  the  second  of  these  charges 
that  there  is  something  interesting  to  the  idealist  in  the  new  psy- 
chology. Without  contending  that  recent  psychological  re- 
searches corroborate  the  idealistic  true  Good's  truth — its  true- 
ness  to  the  metaphysical  nature  of  things — we  do  contend  that 
roughly  and  generally,  but  yet  significantly,  in  their  effort  to  find 
goodness  they  have  been  pointing  towards  the  place  where  Ideal- 
ism by  all  its  history  has  been  impelled  to  seek  it.  These  re- 
searches seem  to  find  the  idealist's  True  Good  good,  whether 
they  may  find  it  metaphysically  true  or  not.1 

We  do  not  think  this  thesis  rests  on  any  mistake  as  to  the  place 
where  Idealism  has  been  impelled  to  seek  goodness,  either. 
Roughly  and  popularly  speaking,  the  idealist  has  found  '  good  ' 
in  the  Absolute,  while  the  psycho-therapist  has  found  it  simply  in 
being  well,  whatever  that  means.  But  that  there  is  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  meanings,  will  be  our  main  contention  in  the 
present  paper.  The  link  in  question  is  no  other  than  the  attitude 
or  condition  of  mind  which  is  natural  and  native  to  man's  civilized 
estate.  What  is  characteristically  operative  there,  is  also  what  is 
operative  in  both  the  things  we  are  trying  to  bring  together.  To. 
see  the  mutual  bearings  of  the  two  we  have  but  to  relate  both  to 
this  centre;  we  have  to  bring,  on  the  one  hand,  idealistic  meta- 
physic,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  methods  and  results  of  thera- 
peutic psychology,  into  relation  with  the  facts  of  the  normal 
mental  life  of  what  we  are  here  calling  man's  civilized  estate. 

Popular  modes  of  speaking  apart,2  where,  let  us  ask,  has  Ideal- 
ism really  found  the  ideal  or  goodness  ?  Being  a  metaphysic,  it  is 
a  version  of  the  whole  of  things.  The  question  therefore  con- 
cerns the  whole.  What  version — what  supposedly  true  version — 
of  the  whole  of  things  has  Idealism  ventured  to  pronounce  good  ? 

* 1  trust  it  may  not  appear  strange  to  speak  thus-  simply  about  the  therapists' 
'  effort  to  find  goodness  '  or  their  endeavor  to  put  people  on  the  track  of 
'  the  Good.'  That  surely  is  their  business  if  words  have  any  meaning. 

2  By  popular  modes  of  speaking  I  mean  such  statements  as  that  Idealism 
finds  its  ideal  in  the  Absolute. 
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The  idealism  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  what  came  to  light  in 
the  post-Kantian,  Hegelian  and  Neo-Hegelian  episode  in  the 
history  of  Western  thought.  We  shall  give  ourselves  the  best 
chance  to  see  where  it  actually  found  goodness  if  we  can  succeed 
in  obtaining  something  like  a  properly  internal  view  of  the  drift 
of  that  philosophy.  And  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  interpretation 
of  philosophical  history.  We  may  obtain  it  most  conveniently  by 
reading  Hegel  in  the  light  of  the  literal  historical  genesis  of  his 
thought. 

Where  had  the  post-Kantian  Idealism  eventually  found  ideal 
goodness?  It  is  easy  to  gather  from  the  whole  spirit  of  Hegel's 
writings — in  whom  this  Idealism  had  at  length  tolerably  denned 
its  programme — where,  to  him,  the  actual  pinch  of  the  idealist's 
burden  lay,  in  what  end-term  the  idealist  sought  his  portion  and 
reward.  His  task  was  to  reveal  the  ideal  in  ultimate  reality. 
But  his  task  more  particularly  was  to  reveal  in  the  ultimate  a  full 
measure  of  articulateness  without  thereby  prejudicing  its  ideal 
character.  This  was  his  port.  This  was  the  desired  goal  of  his 
thinking.  And  the  instrument  wherewith  he  compasses  the  task 
is,  as  we  shall  contend,  something  which  when  examined  proves 
to  be  one  in  nature  with  the  informing  spirit  and  impulse  of  that 
normal  mental  life  which  appertains  to  man's  civilized  estate— 
that  actual  normality  of  life  which  the  therapist  values  and  is  al- 
ways trying  to  sustain  or  restore.  The  idealist  in  order  to  reacli 
his  'Absolute'  uses  the  very  process  which  produces  that. 

That  reality  should  be  articulate  and,  so  to  say,  speakable,  with- 
out thereby  becoming  the  less  ideal — this,  we  have  said,  is  the  de- 
mand of  Idealism,  so  far  as  Hegel  is  an  exponent  of  it.  This  is 
the  result  which  the  Hegelian  approach  to  the  problem  of  meta- 
physics is  believed  by  Hegel  himself  to  secure.  A  failure  to  ar- 
ticulate would  have  been,  for  him,  complete  failure.  Its  failure 
to  articulate  had  actually  been,  in  his  estimation,  the  one  signal 
failure  of  the  method  in  the  hands  of  its  earlier  sponsors.  This 
was  the  defect,  pre-eminently,  of  Schelling.  Schelling  had  had 
plenty  of  Idealism  about  him.  But  he  had  given  way  to  his  pre- 
dilection for  mystic  rapture,  hoping  thereby  to  reach  the  truth  of 
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philosophy.  Hegel  could  have  no  truck  with  this.  He  had  no 
use  for  a  truth  which  "  He  giveth  his  beloved  in  sleep."  What  is 
given  in  sleep — Scripture  notwithstanding — is  "  mostly  dreams  " 
to  him.  The  world  must  be  articulately  spirit  or  it  is  not  spirit. 
The  spirituality  which  is  to  be  found  in  it  by  philosophy  is  not  to 
be  anything  merely  leapt-to  or  guessed-at  or  otherwise  mysteri- 
ously intuited.  It  is  to  be  really  found.  That  thing  which  Hegel 
meant  Idealism  to  be  is  first  found  actually  attempted  by  him  in 
Die  Phenomenologie  des  Geistes,  that  earliest  and  in  many  ways 
most  significant  of  his  works,  his  "  voyage  of  discovery  "  as  he 
called  it.  Wherein  did  Hegel  mean  to  be  distinctive  here?  It 
was  in  that,  while  others  had  been  equally  with  him  interested  in 
the  spirituality  of  things,  there  was  for  him  no  satisfactory  Ideal- 
ism unless  he  could  better  their  accounts  in  a  double  way.  On 
the  one  hand,  in  vulgar  parlance,  he  must  'get  there'  as  they 
had  not  done.  He  must  produce  the  idealistic  goods.  And  yet 
he  must  also  be  true  to  the  real  world  as  they  had  not  been.  His 
system  must  better  both  Fichte  and  Schelling  in  the  directions  in 
which  they  were  respectively  strong.  A  more  convincing  (be- 
cause less  narrow)  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the  ideal  than  had 
been  possible  to  Fichte: — that  was  one  side  of  the  demand.  A 
version  of  the  facts  of  the  universe  which  should  have  more  veri- 
similitude than  that  contained  in  any  of  Schelling's  versions: — 
that  was  the  other  side  of  it.  The  result — the  Phenomcnologic 
— is  a  work  idealistic  in  the  sense  that  it  aims  to  represent  the 
universe  as  spiritual ;  but  one  which  almost  staggers  under  a  sense 
of  the  wealth  of  variety  of  subordinate  modes  into  which  the 
dominant  note  of  spirituality  is  diffracted. 

Hegel,  then,  stands  for  a  spirituality  which  shall  be  articulate. 
The  process  of  articulating  it,  is  philosophy.  And  there  is  some- 
thing apt  even  in  the  metaphor  under  which  he  describes  the  op- 
eration. It  is  a  voyage. 

What  kind  of  a  thing  exactly  was  it,  then,  that  was  supposed 
to  lie  at  the  farther  end,  and  reward  the  voyager  by  coming  home 
to  him  in  the  guise  of  this  'articulate  spirituality,'  as  we  have 
called  it  ? 

In  the  simplest  terms  to  which  we  can  any  further  reduce  it, 
we  would  seem  compelled  to  take  it  as  being  just  that  peculiarly 
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baffling  double  thing  which  Plato  indicated  as  his  Idea  of  the 
Good,  namely,  an  ultimate  truth  of  the  world  which  was  a  per- 
fection of  the  soul  at  the  same  time.  Now — to  state  our  main 
thesis  again — as  far  as  regards  its  being  the  truth  of  the  world, 
no  kind  of  corroboration  or  contradiction  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  new  psychology ;  it  not  being  a  metaphysic.  But  tliat  all  per- 
fection of  the  soul  lies  that  way,  would  seem  to  be  its  very  testi- 
mony. That  way  seems  to  lie  the  very  port  which  the  therapist 
wants  to  make.  That  way — though  perhaps  not  so  far  on  in  the 
way — seems  to  lie  the  normality  of  life  in  man's  civilized  estate 
which,  to  the  therapist,  is  well-being.  In  the  last  resort,  to  set 
the  soul  achieving  normality  of  life  is  to  set  it  going  along  the 
same  line  which  leads  out  upon  the  Hegelian  philosophic  voyage. 
But  that  is  only,  we  must  at  once  add,  in  so  far  as  the  Hegelian 
voyager  is  competent,  in  one  department  of  his  undertaking.  For 
while  his  progress  is  intended  to  be,  literally  speaking,  a  logical 
progress  (revealing  the  truth  of  things)  there  is  something  pe- 
culiar about  the  logic.  If  we  might  so  express  it,  it  is  a  logic 
not  of  theory  only  but  of  practice.  It  is  the  exercise  of  a  reason 
which  is  both  theoretical  and  practical  reason.1  Its  actual  his- 
torical spring  and  point  of  origin  is,  as  we  believe  due -research 
would  show,  precisely  the  meeting-point  of  these  two  in  Kant. 
We  must  look  briefly  into  the  historical  point  since  much  turns 
on  it. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  pilgrim's  progress  of  idealistic  philos- 
ophy as  an  adventure  of  "  finding  the  world  to  be  spiritual." 
Hegel  presented  his  age  with  a  logic  of  this  enterprise,  the  most 
successful  story  of  it  amongst  many  rival  accounts  of  the  same 
general  kind,  which  that  age  produced.  At  that  time  most 
thinkers  of  the  front  rank,  for  almost  a  generation  past,  had  been 
ambitious  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  which  Hegel's  logic  for  a  period 
persuaded  many  that  it  had  successfully  accomplished. 

The  original  hint  towards  the  whole  line  of  development  had 
been  detected  by  Fichte  in  Kant,  in  that  undertaking  of  Kant's 

i  Compare  Wallace  on  "  Two  Ages  of  Reason  "  in  Prolegomena  to  Hegel's 
Logic. 
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which  remained,  in  the  view  of  his  successors,  his  central  effort, 
the  deduction  of  the  categories  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
In  the  deduction  of  the  categories  Kant  had  begun  something 
whose  ultimate  effect,  for  his  successors,  was  to  enable  them  in 
ways  of  their  own  to  demonstrate  the  essential  spirituality  of 
things.  They  would  have  been  willing  to  allow  that,  in  a  simple 
crude  sense,  this  was  even  a  true  description  of  Kant's  conscious 
aim;  which  was,  as  is  well  agreed  upon,  to  show  how  the  whole 
realm  of  fact  with  which  knowledge  has  to  do,  is  what  it  is  only 
through  certain  constructive  work  done  by  the  mind  upon  a  given 
sense-material.  What  remained  to  be  wrought  out,  as  Kant's 
successors  conceived  the  situation,  was  the  logic  of  that  construc- 
tion. Kant  had  not  wrought  it  out.  He  had  not,  as  they  put  it, 
been  able  to  show  why  the  work  of  construction — the  categorising 
process — should  have  proceeded  in  just  those  ways  which  Kant 
mentions  and  no  others,  why  the  categories  should  be  just  of  that 
number  and  no  more,  and  so  on.  Kant's  own  view  of  the  case 
had  indeed  been  somewhat  different.  He  had  been  very  con- 
scious of  these  requirements.  He  even  thought  he  had  fulfilled 
them.  He  himself  believed  it  to  be  intelligible  why  there  should 
be  just  this  system  of  categories  and  no  others,  and  he  thought  he 
had  shown  it  necessary.  And  while  in  truth  he  over-estimated 
his  philosophical  prowess  in  this  respect — as  did  also  his  suc- 
cessors theirs — he  had  yet  actually  planted  the  living  principle  of 
a  new  logic,  and  this  is  what  interests  us  here ;  a  new  logic  which 
Fichte  and  later  Hegel  actually  worked  out,  the  one  into  his  Wis- 
scnscliaftslehrc  and  the  other  into  his  Logik.  All  this  logical 
work  was  the  succession's  own  doing.  But  the  principle  of  it  was 
Kant's  discovery. 

And  the  manner  of  its  discovery  already  showed  up  that  pecu- 
liar nature  in  it  which  makes  possible  the  correlation  of  the  Ideal- 
Um  which  came  out  of  it  with  the  psychology  of  today.  The 
manner  of  its  discovery  would  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
thus.  With  the  help  of  Aristotle  and  others,  Kant  had  got  to- 
gether the  categories  under  which  "  all  things  in  general " 1  are 
comprised ;  which  showed  him  the  lines  of  construction  of  the  ob- 

i  A  favourite  Wolffian  phrase. 
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jective  field  of  knowledge;  and  the  categories  tlu-in.xclves  fell, 
with  him,  into  groups  of  two.  But  in  process  of  handling  them, 
on  translating  them  into  constructive  form  and  so  forth,  he 
seemed  further  to  find  an  impulsion  resident  in  each  pair,  to 
combine  and  produce  a  third.  And  the  magic  of  it,  one  gathers, 
was  not  without  its  thrill ;  at  least,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  kind 
of  bewitched  admiration  with  which  the  discoverer  contemplates 
these  processes  and  recounts  them  to  himself  and  to  his  reader. 

Every  pair  of  categories  precipitated  a  third.  "  Thus  Totality.'' 
as  he  observes,  "  is  nothing  but  Plurality  contemplated  as  Unity.'* 
"Limitation,"  he  goes  oil,  "is  merely  Reality  combined  with 
Negation."  And  so  with  the  two  remaining  pairs.  "  Community 
is  the  Causality  of  a  Substance  .  .  .  and  Necessity  is  nothing  but 
Existence  which  is  given  through  Possibility  itself."1 

Plainly,  there  is  something  germinative  here.  Yet  Kant  will 
still  have  it  that  we  are  dealing  in  a  kind  of  logic.  The  impulsion 
is  still  logical.  If  so  it  must  be  in  some  new  way  or  sense.  This 
Kant  will  allow.  It  is  in  fact  what  he  wants  to  say.  He  will 
have  it  that  this  is  a  logic  of  the  mind's  original  categorising  ac- 
tivity, as  distinct  from  a  logic  of  the  mere  concatenation  of  the 
dead  products  of  that  activity — "  transcendental "  is  the  word  he 
wishes  us  to  use.  What  eactly  is  happening  to  logic  at  the  hands 
of  this  wizard?  The  answer  is  that  into  t]ve  fabric  of  its  ancient 
story  is  beginning  to  be  inwoven  a  portrayal  of  human  destiny. 

We  say  there  is  a  beginning  of  some  such  thing  here.  Let  us 
note  the  simple  manner  of  it,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  any 
more  than  a  beginning.  On  four  different  occasions  two  cate- 
gories are  shown  logically  to  precipitate  a  third.  That  is  all. 
The  phenomenon  is  barely  recognized.  There  is  no  system  of  it. 
There  is  no  suspicion  of  there  being  further  secrets  to  discover : 
of  there  being,  let  us  say,  any  similar  precipitation  of  triad  two 
by  triad  one,  or  of  triad  three  by  triad  two,  or  the  like;  nor  is 
there  much  articulation  of  the  process  within  a  triad.  Now  Hegel 
simply  strides  into  this  field  after  others  have  been  at  the  prob- 
lem, as  one  intending  to  master  this  mystery,  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  occult  process,  find  just  what  begins,  what  precipitates 

1  J  1 1,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
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what,  by  what  Necessity  it  all  goes  forward  and  in  what  it  all 
ends.  Thus  did  the  gemiinative  principle,  stumbled  upon  in 
Kant's  "  deduction,"  blossom  into  that  unique  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  the  post-Kantian  dialectic,  the  Sicliselbst- 
uvrdcn  of  the  Absolute. 

The  eventual  result  is  the  emergence  of  that  changed  concep- 
tion of  logic  in  which  the  name  begins  to  suggest  something  other 
than  before,  namely,  something  which  points  or  drives  forward 
towards  the  idealistic  goal ;  the  place  where  for  Idealism  ideality, 
genuine  desirability,  ultimate  goodness  lies.  There  were  two 
features  about  it.  (a)  It  had  necessity  and  was  in  that  way  sin- 
cerely named  logic.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  in  this  sense  more 
than  a  merely  intellectual  affair: — that  (b)  its  historical  point  of 
origin  was  a  virtual  de-theoreticising  of  logic,  a  rapprochement 
between  logic  and  life.  And  the  movement  from  that  point  to 
the  presupposition  that  life  was  logic,  was  a  genuine  development 
of  it. 

(a)  Post-Kantian  Idealism  was  a  logic.  It  purported  to  be 
the  story  of  a  universal  and  necessary  process.  If  Kant,  in  com- 
mon with  his  successors,  was  engaged  in  finding  the  world  to  be 
spiritual  or  ideal,  the  radical  difference  between  him  and  them 
was  that  while  both  found  objectivity  to  be  a  system  of  structures 
within  structures,  he  placed  the  spirituality  less  in  the  structures 
than  in  their  maker.  Kant  did  not  fully  see  the  interior  life  go- 
ing on  within  the  structures  themselves;  although,  as  just  said, 
he  did  at  points ;  namely,  within  each  separate  one  of  the  four 
triads  into  which  the  categories  fell.  He  saw  there  how,  myste- 
riously, two  united  to  precipitate  a  third,  saw  it  and  was  much 
entertained.  "  Thus  Totality  is  nothing  else  but  Plurality  contem- 
plated as  Unity,"  etc.1  Hegel  shows  the  process  fully  come  to  its 
own.  He  presents  us  with  a  panorama — or,  in  the  Logic,  with  a 
skeleton  picture — of  all  the  multitudinous  structures  within  struc- 
tures involved  in  the  completely  constituted  whole  of  the  world  of 
experience.  He  shows  each,  not  as  anything  dead  but  as  a  living 
category;  its  life  being  manifested  in  this,  that  if  posited  with 

i  Kant  inserted  these  artige  Betrochtungen,  as  he  calls  them,  only  later. 
They  do  not  appear  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique. 
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sufficient  seriousness  it  can  be  felt  precipitating  an  other — not,  as 
in  Kant,  always  uniting  with  an  other  to  precipitate  a  third  but  it- 
self precipitating  an  other  opposite  to  itself,  with  which  it  must 
then  be  reconciled  in  a  third.  The  category  is  of  such  nature 
that  to  enter  into  it  and,  refuse  to  go  on  and  posit  the  other,  the 
opposite,  or  to  refuse  subsequently  to  go  on  and  seek  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  opposites  in  a  third,  is  impossible  without  doing 
violence  to  the  felt  constitution  of  our  minds.  Moreover,  the 
triads  themselves  are  connected.  This  successful  third  subse- 
quently discloses  the  same  germinative  quality,  producing  an  op- 
posite and  seeking  reconciliation  with  it ;  so  that,  for  the  intelli- 
gent mind  there  is  no  rest  from  the  process  of  transition  short  of 
the  ultimate  construction  of  things  as  ideal  or  as  the  Absolute 
Idea.  And  we  have  to  recognize  as  further  evidence  of  the  su- 
perior completeness  of  the  Hegelian  system,  that  as  the  mind  once 
begun  cannot  refuse  to  go  on,  so  it  cannot  choose  but  begin.  For 
it  cannot  be  serious  with  even  the  most  elementary  orientation 
toward  the  world  which  it  can  take,  it  cannot  be  consistent  with 
even  the  barest  assumption  of  Being,  without  finding  that  it  is 
caught  in  the  forward  movement.  Being  will  demand  an  other, 
it  and  the  other  will  proceed  to  demand  a  synthesis  of  their  oppo- 
sition in  a  third,  and  the  third  will  recommence  the  process. 

What,  literally  speaking,  are  the  various  stages  in  this  process, 
the  several  categories?  The  best  answer  would  seem  to  be  that 
each  of  them  represents  the  summing-up  of  a  possible  mind's 
total  address  to  the  universe — its  general  characterization  of  the 
whole  of  things.  The  various  possible  minds — or  possible  phases 
in  the  development  of  one  mind,  for  either  expression  serves- 
are  at  different  levels ;  they  are  higher  or  lower  on  a  scale.  They 
reflect  the  universe  with  varying  degrees  of  adequacy.  But  each 
is  a  characterization  of  things  as  a  whole.  Thus  from  the  stand- 
point of  one,  the  universe  is  Being.  From  that  of  another  it  is 
Naught.  To  one  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  than  either  of  these 
it  is  a  realm  of  Becoming.  The  same  with  all  the  rubrics,  World 
of  Appearance,  Mechanism,  Chemism,  Life,  Knowledge,  the  Ab- 
solute Idea.  They  are  formulae  under  which  the  whole-content 
of  the  universe  is  comprised.  And  Hegel  will  exhibit  the  nc- 
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cessity,  at  once  of  positing  and  of  subsequently  transcending  all 
of  them  except  the  ultimate  one,  which  is  alone  really  adequate, 
self  contained,  out  of  need  of  modification  further,  and  the  goal 
of  the  pilgrimage.  Such  is  the  process  into  which  the  intelligent 
individual  mind,  once  caught,  must  go  forward,  if  it  would  remain 
true  to  its  own  nature;  and  it  is  a  process  in  which,  according  to 
the  theory,  it  is  the  mind's  very  nature  to  be  caught. 

But  (b)  from  the  moment  Kant  first  discovered  the  ultimate 
act  of  synthesis,  the  constructive  deed  that  knowledge  really  was, 
and  suggested  that  there  was  a  logic  of  this,  logic  became  no 
longer  formal,  theoretical,  but  something  which  must  be  called 
theoretical  and  practical  at  once. 

To  express  it  otherwise : — in  its  knowing  Kant  had  seen  the  soul 
working.  And  it  was  working,  Fichte  and  Hegel  added,  at  its 
destiny. 

The  origin  of  the  post-Kantian  dialectic  is  often  associated, 
and  rightly,  with  the  story  of  the  antinomies;  those  contradic- 
tions which  brought  home  to  Kant  the  phenomenal  character  of 
the  world  of  space  and  time ;  contradictions  from  which  we  were 
to  be  delivered  by  recognizing  the  space  and  time  world  as  phe- 
nomenal. The  later  dialectic  is  rightly  regarded  as  having  been 
aimed  at  the  full  working  out  of  the  whole  gamut  of  such  con- 
tradictions. But  it  is  fatal  to  forget  that  this  entire  process,  in- 
wardly viewed,  is  but  a  letting  of  the  synthetic  act  play  itself  out. 
The  key  to  our  difficulties,  says  Kant,  is  that  we  should  recognize 
the  phenomenal  character  of  the  space  and  time  world.  But 
'  phenomenal '  means  '  transcendentally  constructed.'  And  it 
was  upon  the  act  of  construction  that  Fichte  seized;  it  was  the 
eternal  doing  of  the  synthetic  act  that  was  Schelling's  mystic  rap- 
ture ;  and  it  was  this  same  constructive  function  of  the  spirit  that 
Hegel  would  articulate,  would  give  to  realise  its  '  freedom/  and 
would  show  as  sane.  And  when  Fichte  calls  upon  a  man  to  rise  to 
the  idea  of  his  calling,  to  be  a  free  man,  if  he  would  hope  ever  at 
all  to  be  a  philosopher,  he  is  calling  for  the  original  synthetic  act 
whereof  the  Wissenschaftslchre  is  the  expression  or  the  playing- 
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out.  When,  with  him  the  Kantian  call  to  recognize  the  phenome- 
nality  of  things  gets  to  be  apparently  mixed  up  with  a  challenge 
to  be  logical,  and  that  again  with  a  challenge  simply  to  be  a  moral 
being,  Kant  need  not  turn  in  his  grave.  He  is  not  being  belied 
by  his  intrepid  disciple.  This  in-weaving  of  destiny  into  logic, 
this  mixing  up  of  logic  with  the  self -positing  of  life,  this  psy- 
chologising  of  logic  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  was  genuinely  be- 
gun by  Kant.  It  was  his  very  contribution.  That  categorising 
of  the  given  which  he  seized  upon,  was  an  operation ;  it  was  an 
operation  upon  sense-impressions  in  the  last  resort  perfectly  con- 
tinuous with  that  other  practical  operation  upon  sense- impulses 
through  which  man  achieved,  and  through  which  it  was  'cate- 
gorically imperative'  that  he  should  achieve,  his  destiny.  Kant's 
idealistic  successors  brought  the  two  sides  of  the  operation  to- 
gether. Their  story  of  the  universe  might  be  under-written  '  The 
perfecting  of  the  soul,  the  revelation  of  the  world,'  the  process 
being  on  both  its  sides  a  logical  process.  This  was  not  only  the 
essence  of  their  endeavor  but  the  explanation  of  their  charm. 
Man  is  interested  in  his  destiny.  In  the  last  resort,  perhaps,  in 
nothing  else.  He  is  interested  in  it,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  what  he  calls  "  the  hard  logic  of  things  " ;  the  latter  having  a 
derivative  interest  as  the  platform  on  which  his  destiny  is  to  be 
wrought  out,  as  the  sum  of  the  obstacles  to  be  negotiated,  as  that 
total  of  resistance  which  man's  practice  has  to  get  the  better  of. 
The  peculiar  seductiveness  of  the  idealistic  construction  was  that 
it  seemed  to  reveal,  in  the  very  being-there  of  all  which  natural 
science  discloses,  the  soul  itself  in  activity;  so  that  the  existence 
of  all,  even  the  hardest  and  most  ungenial  elements  of  it,  was  but 
the  singing  by  the  spirit  of  man  of  the  deeper  basic  notes  of  its 
own  very  song.  As  Hegel  put  it,  under  another  metaphor,  "  Man 
is  himself  at  once  the  field  of  battle  and  both  the  combatants."  It 
was  a  new  and  fascinating  thought  that  the  spirit  of  man  could 
travel  via  the  logic  of  reality,  and  still  be  unwinding  its  own  des- 
tiny all  the  way.  And  this  destiny,  we  have  now  to  see,  judging 
by  the  whole  character  of  the  way  by  which  it  was  to  have  been 
reached,  was  only  the  idealistic  continuation  of  the  process  which 
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achieves  the  normal  life  of  man's  civilized  estate.  The  same  line 
which  runs  from  pre-civil  to  civil,  when  continued  further,  runs 
out  into  the  ideal  as  here  contemplated.  And  the  reason,  as 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  is  that  to  reach  the 
ideal  here  means  to  complete  and  articulate,  or  to  complete 
through  articulation. 

For  in  one  way  or  another  it  was  the  story  of  life — the  life  of 
man  as  mind  or  the  life  of  the  mind  that  is  in  man — which  the 
idealistic  dialectic  essayed  to  give,  beginning  far  beneath  the  or- 
dinary normal  life  of  our  acquaintance,  and  ending  far  above  and 
beyond  it.  Life  was  the  theme,  however  little  we  may  be  able  to 
recognize  in  the  actual  account  given,  the  thing  of  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  story. 

But  it  was  not  Love,  exactly,  who  in  this  case 

Took  up  the  harp  of  Life 

And  smote  on  all  its  cords  with  might. 

striking  it  into  that  most  unwonted  music,  the  idealistic  construc- 
tion of  experience.  At  least,  in  the  case  of  Hegel's  Phenome- 
nology one  would  have. to  admit  that  it  was  at  best  but  a  drunken 
Love,  and  its  strokes  but  heavy.  Yet  the  same  instrument  was 
being  struck  by  Hegel — to  however  different  a  tune — as  Goethe 
had  used  or  as  the  Romanticists  had  used  or  as  later  Carlyle  was 
to  use.  It  was  the  harp  of  life — normal  human  life. 
Nor  have  its  cords  (quite  entirely) 

Passed  in  music  out  of  sight, 

even  in  the  Phcnotncnologic  dcs  Gcistcs.  For  the  Phenome- 
nology is  still  a  'Life'— yes  in  the  simple  biographical  sense  of 
the  term,  a  'Life.'  For  what  we  have  there,  as  has  been  excel- 
lently pointed  out,  c.c/.,  in  one  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Royce,1 
is  a  kind  of  autobiography  of  the  world-spirit ;  or  perhaps  more 
accurately,  a  great  fugue  on  the  theme,  '  The  Autobiography  of 
the  M'clttjcist,  the  Nature  of  Things.' 

i  Lectures   on    Modern    Idealism,    edited    by    J.    Loewenberg,    Yale    Univer- 
sity Press. 
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Just  as  in  Goethe's  Mcistcr  or,  in  somewhat  poorer  fashion,  in 
Novalis's  Heinrich  von  Oftcrdingen  or,  again,  in  a  far  more  con- 
centrated and  brilliant  way  in  Carlyle's  Sartor  Rcsartus,  we  are 
given  a  story  of  man — a  recital  of  "  incidents  in  the  development 
of  a  soul " — and  yet  are  given  it  in  such  form  and  fashion  that 
we  can  never  quite  say  whether  it  is  intended  as  the  psychological 
history  of  an  individual  or  a  quasi-metaphysical  account  of  the 
nature  of  reality ;  so  here  we  have  a  metaphysical  account  of  the 
spirit  of  the  universe  (or  of  the  spiritual  universe)  whereof 
nevertheless  we  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  the  psychological  history  of  some  possible  person.  There  is 
a  familiar  estimate  which  we  have  been  taught  to  make  of  Kant 
which  would  compel  us  to  recognize  in  all  of  these  things  not  any 
betrayal  of  him,  but  the  sincerest  unconscious  tribute  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  great  work.  If  it  was  the  work  of  Kant  to  show  to 
man  the  world  of  nature  as  'bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh '  and  as  '  no  longer  an  alien  clime  but  rather  the  very  place 
of  his  soul,'  then  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  in  all  these 
works  philosophical  and  literary,  but  especially  in  the  Hegelian 
dialectical  account  of  reality,  that  central  word  of  the  Kantian 
prophecy  truly  arises  in  power.  For  it  is  something  very  near  to 
the  heart  of  man  which,  as  the  principle  of  the  dialectic,  becomes 
the  central  principle  of  things.  To  repeat  our  thesis  once  more : 
the  harp  of  life  that  was  originally  struck  as  man  emerged  into 
civilization  itself  is  here  only  being  struck  again  to  further  and  to 
finer  issues.  The  new  tones  are  but  the  under-  and  the  over- 
tones, the  larger  music,  of  which  the  normal  mental  life  of  man 
is  the  unadorned  theme;  that  theme  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
therapist  to  enable  the  individual  to  play  again  when,  by  reason  of 
whatever  kink  or  accident  or  tragedy,  he  has,  once  in  a  while,  for- 
gotten the  way  of  it. 

For  the  '  Birth  of  Reason '  would  appear  really  to  have  been 
on  the  above  wise.  The  historical  incident  of  man's  emergence 
into  his  rational  and  civilized  estate  would  seem  really  to  have 
been  a  process  of  the  articulation  of  his  spirituality ;  a  disentang- 
ling of  the  congealed  mass  of  his  mere  Being;  a  segregation  of 
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his  various  accumulated  powers  into  distinctness  which  was  at  the 
same  moment  a  birth  of  those  powers  themselves. 

It  is  in  the  very  situation  of  man  that  he  accumulate  potenti- 
alities. This  is  the  other  side,  the  complementary  truth,  to  Berg- 
son's  diffraction-story  of  evolution.  The  evolutionary  process  is, 
on  one  side,  a  process  of  accumulation.  It  is  plainly,  of  course,  a 
story  of  dispersion  or  diffraction.  It  is  prima  facie  the  latter. 
The  general  course  of  evolving  life  is  prima  facie  like  the  flow  of 
the  blood  from  the  heart  or  the  rise  of  the  sap  up  the  tree.  The 
stream  goes  along  one  main  channel ;  this  divides  into  branches ; 
then  the  branches  divide  and  further  and  further  ramify  until 
what  was  the  one  main  stream  has  at  length  split  itself  up  into 
all  the  multitudinous  forms  of  life  that  we  see.  But  the  meta- 
phor is  not  exact.  As  life  is  thus  apparently  dissipating  itself,  it 
is  in  another  way  accumulating.  If  the  branching  of  the  stream 
up  a.  new  channel  represents  the  rise  of  a  new  species,  there  is 
still  the  story  to  tell  of  just  what  has  happened  at  the  fork. 
What  is  it  that  splits  the  stream — or  bends  it  round?  Metaphori- 
cally speaking  it  is  an  obstacle  of  some  kind  against  which  the 
stream  had  to  impinge.  But  literally  taken,  the  bending  or  fork- 
ing of  the  course  of  life  means  that  it  is  not  the  law  for  any 
species,  whatever  one  we  may  choose  to  consider,  to  be  permitted 
to  go  on  generation  after  generation  reproducing  itself  after  the 
plan  that  the  life  and  activities  of  each  generation  should  be  the 
mere  changeless  copy  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  last.  In 
the  ultimate  restlessness  of  the  universe,  there  has  been  always 
liable  to  rise  in  every  species  a  generation  which  found  itself 
tackling  a  different  world,  negotiating  some  difficulty  other  than 
the  foregoing  generations  knew,  and  consequently  having  to 
change  to  some  extent  the  tenor  of  its  going,  re-adapt  itself,  de- 
velop new  attitudes  and  powers,  or,  alternatively,  go  under.  But 
as  these  forkings  of  the  stream  of  life  proceed;  as  one  after  one, 
the  changing  species  leaves  them  behind ;  something  is  accumulat- 
ing. There  is  accumulating  a  sum  of  mere  Being,  of  which  the 
birth  of  reason  is  the  articulating-out. 

For  what,  let  us  ask,  literally  speaking,  becomes  of  the  old 
adaptations   and   adjustments   in    any  particular   instance   of   a 
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change  of  environment,  when  the  new  circumstances  have  arrived 
and  the  old  apparatus  is  no  longer  of  service  ?  What  becomes  of 
the  water  animal's  equipment  when  it  takes  to  venturing  on  the 
land?  Or  of  the  land,  animal's  equipment  when  it  slips  back  into 
the  water?  We  may  say  that  they  gradually  degenerate  and  de- 
cay. For  so  they  do.  But  to  say  that  and  leave  it  there,  is  to 
miss  the  point  of  the  process;  at  least  if  we  intend  to  include 
among  such  adaptations  our  human  passions  and  powers.  For 
what  becomes  of  these  as  man  continues  his  slow  ascent  from  the 
brutish  estate  to  the  savage  and  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  is 
not  that  they  decay  but — that  they  go  into  the  repertoire.  They 
may  decay,  but  first  they  lie  there ;  and  lie  for  countless  genera- 
tions. And  that  is  the  significant  fact  for  man.  His  primitive 
adaptations  are  in  his  repertoire ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  there 
that  he  can  emerge  at  all  into  his  rational  and  civilized  estate. 
For  while  in  all  animals  such  an  accumulation  of  adjustments 
doubtless  exists,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  human  animal  that  the 
mere  mass  of  them  are  disentangled,  distinct,  articulated.  Doubt- 
less animal  reactions,  like  human,  are  drawn  from  all  the  ages. 
Doubtless  the  puppy  dog.  as  he  sniffs  along,  nose  to  the  dusty 
road,  is,  as  has  been  picturesquely  said,  still  sniffing  for  the  pack 
that  has  long  since  disappeared;  and  the  baying  of  the  hound  is 
but  his  vain  call  for  help  to  his  old  mates  of  the  primeval  forest. 
Their  reactions  too  are  drawn  from  the  depths  of  pre-historic 
time.  But  the  difference  is  that  each  reaction,  seen  from  within, 
is  probably  only  an  undifferentiated  moment;  while  man's  spe- 
cious present  is  internally  discrete.  Man's  moment  spans  the 
ages.  He  consciously  is  discrete,  double,  multiple.  He  is  a  con- 
scious one  of  many.  And  as  such — only  as  such — he  emerges  into 
his  estate  as  a  rational,  civilized  being. 

Now  just  as  the  romantic  literature  which  was  contemporary 
with  that  of  the  idealistic  philosophers  virtually  set  itself  the 
question:  'Of  how  many  am  I  the  one?' — a  question  degenerat- 
ing only  too  easily,  no  doubt,  into  the  wild  question :  '  Into  how 
many  can  I  make  myself  ? ' — so  the  philosophers,  in  endeavoring 
to  delineate  reality  in  a  way  which  should  exhibit  the  perfect 
logic  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  at  the  same  time,  were  setting  them- 
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selves  the  problem:  'Of  wliat  many  am  I  the  one?'  or  rather: 
'  Given  that  I  were  all  that  I  might  be,  given  that  I  were  free  of 
these  limitations  of  finitude,  of  what  many  would  I  be  the  one?' 
So  that,  just  as  man  has  articulated  himself  into  the  normal  men- 
tal life  of  his  civilized  estate,  so  the  post-Kantian  idealistic  phi- 
losophy, with  its  characteristically  heaven-storming  temper, 
would  show  him  articulated  further  into  the  fulness  of  absolute  or 
perfect  being. 

And  this  is  why  we  say  that  the  same  line  along  which  the  in- 
dividual mind  is  taken  by  the  therapist's  efforts  to  improve  it,  con- 
tinued further,  runs  out  towards  that  Good  which  Idealism  has 
conceived.  But  we  have  not  closed  our  case.  We  have  still  to 
consider  with  more  care  the  road  along  which  the  therapist  does 
conduct  the  individual  mind  in  search  of  its  good,  and  to  show  its 
coincidence  in  direction  with  the  common  highway  along  which 
man  has  travelled,  and  with  that  along  which  Idealism  has  bidden 
him  travel  further.  This  task,  together  with  a  summing  up  of  the 
whole,  is  reserved  for  the  third  and  concluding  article  of  the  series. 

J.  W.  SCOTT. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COHERENCE. 

IN  the  following  paper  I  shall  try  briefly  to  point  out  certain 
flaws  both  in  the  correspondence  and  in  the  coherence  views 
of  truth,  and  to  suggest  a  theory  by  means  of  which  some  at  least 
of  these  flaws  may  be  avoided.  I  shall  direct  my  criticisms 
mainly  towards  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  general  nature  of  these 
views,  and  not  necessarily  towards  these  theories  as  expounded  by 
specific  writers,  although  it  will  now  and  then  be  necessary  to  con- 
sult writers  such  as  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Joachim. 
This  is  possibly  a  bad  plan,  but  is  one  rendered  almost  necessary 
by  the  exigencies  of  space.  I  may  therefore  apologise  at  the  out- 
set for  any  possible  misrepresentation,  or  apparent  misrepresenta- 
tion of  any  particular  theory,  which  I  may  make. 

Correspondence  and  coherence,  as  theories  of  truth,  both  have 
their  advantages.  To  the  plain  man  and  to  the  monistic  philos- 
opher each  gives  a  comfort  of  peculiar  warmth.  To  the  one  it  is 
the  comfortable  assurance  that  as  a  man  grows  older  he  gets  into 
his  head  the  '  hang  '  of  the  real  world ;  that  as  he  becomes  possessed 
of  more  and  more  truths  inside  him,  as  it  were,  so  is  he  increas- 
ingly master  of  the  things  outside  him.  Truth  to  the  plain  man 
is  finished  and  complete  and  is  a  mirroring  inside  the  mind  of  what 
really  happens  outside  it.  The  plain  man  is  possessed  in  the 
images  of  his  own  mental  mirror  of  at  least  some  of  that  shining 
perfect  truth,  and  he  is  pleased  therefore. 

The  monistic  philosopher's  joy,  some  would  say,  is  of  a  nobler 
sort,  akin,  perhaps,  to  the  joy  of  the  mystic.  To  him  nothing  is 
perfect  save  the  All ;  no  truth  is  true  unless  it  becomes  Truth ;  and 
this  Truth  again  is  something  which  is  thought,  somehow,  to  tran- 
scend the  truth  which  we  usually  think  of  as  realised  in  knowledge, 
to  become  Being,  a  self-subsistent,  self -consistent  Experience. 
The  joy  of  the  monist,  therefore,  is,  negatively,  the  joy  of  realising 
the  imperfection  and  the  vanity  of  this  world,  backed  by  a  positive 
belief  which  is  the  religion  of  monism,  that  somehow,  and  in  the 
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end,  if  we  can  but  journey  far  enough  into  the  Infinite,  even  this 
vanity  and  imperfection  which  from  the  human  end  seems,  but  is 
not,  truth,  is  transformed  into  the  Ideal  Experience,  and  actually 
does  become  Truth.  While  the  plain  man  likes  to  think  of  his 
mind  as  filled  with  knowledges  done  up  neatly  into  packages,  his 
more  philosophic  brother  realises  that  there  is  but  one  Package, 
which  is  the  Universe. 

Empiricism,  Pluralism,  Realism,  Correspondence,  are  the  kinds 
of  philosophic  theories  which  are  often  supposed  to  represent  the 
plain  man :  and  roughly  it  is  so,  if  we  take  the  plain  man  to  be  a 
man  of  practical  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  Rationalism,  Mon- 
ism, Idealism,  Coherence,  express  just  as  roughly  the  sentiments 
of  those  among  men  who  may,  vaguely,  be  called  religious,  who 
feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  Universe  which  is  grander  and  bigger 
than  themselves.  Of  course  the  division  between  the  plain  and 
the  religious  man  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  one;  the  man  of  affairs, 
the  man  who  gets  things  done,  may  be  religious,  and  vice  versa. 
Still,  it  does  represent  two  rather  different  tendencies  in  human 
nature. 

It  is  these  two  tendencies,  as  made  concrete  in  the  theory  of 
truth,  that  I  wish  to  examine.  Any  via  media,  if  one  is  possible, 
which  realises  the  value  of  two  opposing  points  of  view  is  more 
likely  to  be  true  than  either  of  these  points  of  view.  Perhaps  we 
may  be  able  to  discover  such  a  via  media.  Let  us  first  take  the 
correspondence,  and  afterwards  the  coherence,  views  of  truth,  and 
selecting  a  very  few  out  of  many  possible  points  of  interest,  en- 
deavour first  to  criticise,  then  to  construct.  It  will  be  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  restate  in  passing  certain  standard  facts  and  criti- 
cisms of  these  theories  well  known  to  every  student  of  philosophy. 

The  correspondence  theory  is  delightfully  simple.  The  most 
naive  way  of  stating  it  is  to  say  that  where  my  ideas  '  correspond ' 
with  objects  in  the  real  world,  they  are  true.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  does  not  appear  in  the  case  of  'true '  ideas,  but  in  the  case  of 
'  false'  ones.  An  idea  must  be  an  idea  of  something,  and  if  it  is 
false,  then  the  something  must  be  false  also,  and  we  have  false 
objects,  which  contradicts  the  statement  that  it  is  ideas  that  are 
true  or  false.  Another  way  of  stating  correspondence  is  to  say 
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that  when  my  ideas  and  the  relations  between  them  correspond  to 
objects  and  the  relations  between  them,  that  my  ideas  as  related 
are  true.  Thus  my  idea,  or  judgment  (I  intentionally  use  the 
terms  rather  loosely),  that  Brutus  killed  Caesar  is  true  if  my  ideas 
of  Brutus  and  Caesar  are  right  and  if  my  idea  of  their  relation  is 
also  right.  The  obvious  difficulty  is  the  old  one  of  representative 
perception — how  can  the  relation  of  ideas  in  my  mind  '  correspond ' 
with  the  relation  of  things  outside  my  mind  in  reality,  and  if  they 
can  and  do,  how  do  we  know  that  it  is  so?  The  mind  could  not 
reach  the  corresponding  things  without  ideas,  which  again  would 
have  to  correspond,  ad  infinitum.  The  reply  of  course  would  be 
that  ideas  or  the  relations  between  ideas  do  not  correspond  with 
objects  and  their  relations — they  are  ideas  of  objects  and  their 
relations.  The  difficulty  is  somewhat  met  by  saying  that  a  judg- 
ment, which  is  the  relation,  not  of  correspondence  between  ideas 
and  objects,  but  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  several  objects,  one  of 
which  objects  is  a  relation,  is  true  when  the  relation  which  is  one 
of  the  objects  relates  the  other  objects,  and  untrue  when  it  does 
not  so  relate  them.  The  test  whether  the  relation  does  relate  its 
objects  or  not  is  perception,  which  may  be  thought  of  as  a  unique 
relation  of  the  mind  to  the  external  world.  This,  as  a  correspond- 
ence theory,  is  perhaps  most  satisfactory  because  it  is  not  really  a 
correspondence  theory  in  the  literal  sense  at  all,  but  something 
different.  But  in  avoiding  any  suspicion  of  'copying'  it  merges 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  just  how  it  distin- 
guishes between,  and  relates,  the  mental  and  the  non-mental  facts. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  it  is  that  corresponds.  If  it  is 
not  'correspondence,'  what  is  it?  and  if  it  is  ' correspondence '  then 
there  enters  the  old  flaw  as  to  the  nature  of  an  idea  corresponding 
to  a  reality.  To  this  and  to  the  following  we  shall  return. 

The  commonest  criticism  of  the  correspondence  notion  is  that  it 
involves  external  relations,  both  the  relation  of  knowledge  between 
mind  and  object,  as  can  be  seen  above,  and  between  terms  in  a 
judgment.  The  terms  are  simples,  independent  of  their  relations, 
the  same  before  as  after  being  related,  and  the  relations  are  like 
links  between  carriages  in  a  train.  Monism  cannot  admit  such  an 
abstraction.  The  relation  is  at  least  an  adjective  of  the  term  and 
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so  qualifies  it;  terms  without  relations  would  be  terms  without 
quality,  and  relations  must  relate  something.  Further,  if  this  is 
so,  then  the  two  expressions  of  an  Idea,  the  two  wholes,  the  two 
systems,  one  '  mental,'  one  '  real,'  are,  because  different  in  '  mate- 
rial,' incomparable  with  one  another.  The  relations  between  enti- 
ties of  different  material  could  never  correspond  because  the  rela- 
tions depend  on  the  material,  and  vice  versa. 

But  if  the  realistic  or  correspondence  view  has  difficulties,  the 
coherence  theory  has  perhaps  more.  Mr.  Joachim  says:  "Truth 
in  its  essential  nature  is  that  systematic  coherence  which  is  the 
character  of  a  significant  whole.  A  '  significant  whole '  is  an  or- 
ganised individual  experience,  self  fulfilling  and  self  fulfilled.  .  .  . 
It  is  this  process  of  self  fulfillment  which  is  truth,  and  it  is  this 
which  the  theory  means  by  'systematic'  coherence.  .  .  .  The  co- 
herence,— if  we  call  it  a  '  form,' — is  a  form  which  through  and 
through  interpenetrates  its  materials;  and  they, — if  we  call  them 
'  materials,' — are  materials,  which  retain  no  inner  privacy  for 
themselves  in  independence  of  the  form."  x  The  prime  advantage 
of  this  theory  is  that  it  allows  for  knowledge  as  a  system,  and  lays 
great  stress  on  the  unity  of  all  knowledge.  To  a  certain  type  of 
scientifically  trained  mind,  to  an  empiricist  accustomed  to  apply 
everywhere  the  principle  of  parsimony,  accustomed  to  measure  and 
to  isolate,  a  world  of  particular  simples  and  truths  may  appeal. 
To  others  it  seems  essential  to  think  of  particulars  always  in  a 
direct  connection  with  a  system  and  to  conceive  of  knowledge  as 
being  something  more  than  a  mere  sum  of  knowledges. 

On  the  other  hand,  can  we  accept  cheerfully  a  doctrine  of  de- 
grees of  truth,  that  no  truth  is  quite  true  unless  it  is  the  Truth 
about  the  Universe  ?  And  even  this  is  not  true,  for  it  is  only  truth 
about  the  universe,  and  not  the  Universe  itself.  Can  we  accept  an 
ideal  of  knowledge  which  is  not  an  ideal  of  knowledge  at  all, — for 
Truth  is  not  even  anything  which  could  be  called  a  complete  system 
of  judgments,  or  even  a  Complete  Judgment, — but  Experience,  the 
Absolute  Experience?  How  can  our  mere  judgments  have  even 
a  degree  of  truth  in  them,  if  Truth  itself  is  something  radically 
different  from  Judgment,  is  an  experience,  is  being,  is  Reality?  It 

i  The  Nature  of  Truth,  p.  76. 
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may  be  that  in  some  kinds  of  knowledge  earlier  truths  are  modified 
by  later  ones,  and  also  that  a  judgment  is  not  completely  true  unless 
it  will  completely  cohere.  But  if,  on  the  above  showing,  knowl- 
edge, as  it  reaches  the  ideal  of  perfection,  suddenly  lifts  itself  by 
the  heels,  as  it  were,  and  flies  across  the  gap  from  its  former  self 
to  infinite  being,  how  are  we,  who  follow  knowledge  painfully  upon 
the  plains,  to  be  comforted?  If  the  truth  of  our  partially  true 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  tested  by  its  coherence  with  knowledge, 
then  the  test  of  coherence  is  a  sham.  If  we  had  perfect  knowl- 
edge, it  would  not  be  true,  because  Truth  to  the  monist  is  not  a 
property  of  knowledge,  but  of  Being,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  true 
knowledge  and  being  are  one.  As  it  happens  the  practical  value 
which  coherence  has  as  a  test  of  truth  holds,  because  it  is  coherence 
not  in  a  system  of  Absolute  Experience,  but  in  a  logical  system  of 
judgments.1  And  further,  just  as  correspondence  fails  where  it 
tends  to  set  up  an  artificial  dualism  between  the  facts  of  the  mental 
and  the  '  external '  world,  so  coherence  fails  where  it  identifies 
them,  and  distinguishes  inadequately  between  the  contents  of  our 
minds  and  the  contents  of  the  world.  Truth  is  not,  as  we  should 
expect,  a  property  of  our  ideas  or.  judgments  only,  but  a  character 
of  reality,  measured  by  the  test  of  individuality,  which  becomes 
enriched,  which  expands  and  deepens  as  we  approach  the  Absolute. 

And  again,  in  the  finite  sphere,  just  as  in  discussing  appearance, 
Mr.  Bradley  seems  to  assume  identity,  that  "a  thing  cannot  be 
other  than  itself,"  as  a  basic  principle  of  logic,  so  all  through  the 
coherence  notion  of  truth  there  seems  to  run  the  idea  that  a  judg- 
ment cannot  be  true  because  it  involves  the  '  what '  as  separated, 
or  at  least  different  from  the  'that'  because  thought-content  is 
separated  from  being.  Unless  thought  can  by  a  miracle  become 
being,  unless  the  '  yellow '  in  the  proposition,  '  the  orange  is  yel- 
low' actually  is  the  yellowness  existing  in  the  orange,  the  judg- 
ment does  not  seem  completely  true.  Just  as  the  ideal  of  knowl- 
edge involves  a  denial  of  knowledge  altogether,  and  a  leap  into  be- 
ing, so  the  ideal  content  or  predicate  of  a  judgment  can  never 
quite  qualify  the  subject  because  it  is  not  the  subject.2  Another 

i  For  Joachim's  lamentations  on  this  point  see  op.  cit.,  p.   114. 

-Joachim,    op.   cit.,  p.    171. 
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criticism  levelled  at  the  coherence  notion  is  that  without  some 
other  test  of  truth,  such  as  correspondence,  it  leads  us  nowhere. 
Coherence  must  mean  coherence  in  a  system  which  is  already  fixed 
ancj  known  as  true,  but  how  are  we  to  know  according  to  coher- 
ence the  truth  of  anything?  We  seem  led  to  a  system  of  com- 
plete relativity,  an  intellectual  quicksand.  We  must,  a  little  later, 
examine  this  and  the  corresponding  notions. 

The  absurdity  of  identifying  truth  with  being  is  made  even  more 
clear  if  we  consider  error,  which  is  but  the  other  side  of  finite 
truth.  Mr.  Bradley,  taking  error  to  be  "  content  made  loose  from 
its  own  reality,"  does  discuss,1  first,  why  it  cannot  be  accepted  by 
reality;  and  secondly,  how  it  still  actually  can  belong  to  reality. 
It  cannot  be  accepted  by  reality  because  it  is  self -contradictory, 
and  reality  cannot  be  so ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  have 
its  place  somewhere.  That  error  cannot  be  attached  to  reality,  we 
may  heartily  agree,  both  on  grounds  of  monism  (for  reality  is 
truth,  and  error  loses  its  character)  and  on  the  independent  ground 
that  error  must  be  a  property  of  our  judgments.  This  conclusion 
is  so  plain  that  its  opposite  is  inconceivable.  And  so  Mr.  Bradley 
himself  finds  that  error  has  a  place  in  reality  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
regarded  as  truth.  Error  is  just  the  negative  side  of  truth,  it  is 
the  cutting  loose  of  the  reality  from  the  content,  which  is  united 
to  it  in  truth.  But  error,  as  an  independent  character,  disappears. 
This  would,  we  think,  be  such  a  fiasco  for  monism  that  it  would 
be  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps  and  to  deny  the  attachment  of  error 
to  the  real  world  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  confusion 
between  a  psychological  and  a  logical  and  metaphysical  explanation 
of  error.  This  psychological  explanation  of  error  is  transferred 
illegitimately  to  the  real  world.  Because  there  is  always  a  sub- 
jective, psychological,  sometimes  even  a  physiological,  reason  for 
error,  it  is  thought  that  there  is  reason,  literally  even  truth,  in 
error.  The  stubborn,  positive,  psychological  fact  of  error  has  its 
causes,  and,  if  its  causes  are  made  clear  to  one  who  holds  an 
erroneous  opinion,  that  opinion  or  conviction  may  disappear.  By 
this  hidden  psychological  fact,  Mr.  Bradley  and  his  followers  have,' 
we  believe,  been  influenced  in  holding  the  twofold  absurdity,  fol- 

i  Appearance  and  Reality,  Chap.  16. 
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lowing  the  notion  that  error  is  attached  to  reality,  that  there  is 
truth  in  error,  and  that  in  the  end  error  disappears  and  becomes 
the  same  as  truth.  We  suggest  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  con- 
fusion, the  theory  of  error  as  belonging  in  any  way  to  reality 
would  be  far  less  plausible. 

We  have  seen  that  the  flaw  of  the  correspondence  theory  con- 
sists in  setting  up  an  artificial  dualism  between  ideas  and  the  ex- 
ternal world,  or,  if  that  is  in  any  way  avoided,  in  failing  to  make 
apparent  and  definite  the  relation  of  thoughts  to  the  external 
world.  Now  it  is  clear  that  there  are  two  factors,  mental  and  real, 
and  the  question  is  as  to  their  relation.  We  reject  the  term  '  corre- 
spondence,' as  it  at  once  tends  to  call  up  in  the  mind  the  conception 
of  ideas  corresponding  to,  or  even  as  copying,  the  real  world. 
This  mischievous  and  very  easily  dispelled  notion  has  been,  and 
still  is,  we  believe,  responsible  for  much  confusion  surrounding 
the  correspondence  notion.  It  may  possibly  be  only  a  question  of 
a  name,  but  the  name  stands  for  a  definite  attitude  of  mind.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  explain  the  relation  of  ideas  to  objects? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  course,  strictly  speaking,  erroneous  to 
speak  of  the  relation  of  ideas  to  objects.  We  ought  rather  to  say, 
the  relation  of  mind  to  its  objects.  For  neither  are  ideas,  any  more 
than  images,  mere  pictures  hung  round  the  walls  of  a  closed  cham- 
ber (although  we  must  admit  there  is  a  sense  in  which  images  arc 
pictures)  ;  they  are  rather,  once  again,  vehicles  of  the  mind  in 
apprehending  reality.  An  idea  is  prehensile,  is  dynamic  in  its 
character:  it  is  the  going  out  of  the  mind  to  grasp  an  object  in 
reality.  It  is  a  seizing  of  something,  but  it  is  so  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  something  which  it  seizes  that  we  tend, — it  being 
always  easier  to  think  of  things  than  activities, — to  identify  it  with 
the  thing  thought  of,  and  to  forget  its  active  aspect.  And  as  the 
thing  thought  of  is  not  the  same  as  the  material  thing1  (e.g.,  my 
thought  of  the  celebrated  hundred  dollars  is  different  from  the 
actual  hundred  dollars),  we  tend  to  think  of  two  kinds  of  objects, 
one  mental  and  the  other  material,  one  the  hundred  dollars  as 

1 1   had   not,   when  this  article  was   written,   read   the  American   Essays  in 

Critical  Realism,  which   might  have  caused   me   to  state  certain   doctrines  in 

slightly  different  ways,  though  I  am  substantially  in  agreement  with  most  of 
this  excellent  book. 
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thought  of,  the  other  as  actual  'money.  So  correspondence  as  a 
theory  arises  in  its  crudest  form.  The  above  analysis,  however, 
seems  to  be  a  mistaken  one.  Because  an  idea  is  at  least  in  part 
psychical  and  because  the  psychical  is  so  different  from  the  mate- 
rial, we  think  of  an  idea,  or  an  image  (I  am  intentionally  using 
terminology  roughly),  as  a  picture  or  reproduction  made  of  psy- 
chical stuff.  It  is  just  the  notion  of  it  as  being  made  of  different 
stuff,  and  therefore  as  involving  different  relations,  that  causes  the 
supporters  of  coherence  to  reject  correspondence. 

But  if  we  pursue  the  conception  of  an  idea  as  prehensile,  as 
grasping  reality,  we  shall  have  to  reject  the  thesis  either  that  it  is 
made  of  psychical  stuff,  or  that  it  grasps  an  object  made  of  psy- 
chical stuff.  In  the  former  case,  to  talk  of  an  activity,  even 
though  a  psychical  one,  as  made  of  psychical  stuff,  is  ridiculous. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  not  so  obvious.  For  we  say,  with  truth,  that 
the  idea  of  the  hundred  dollars  is  different  from  the  hundred  dol- 
lars just  because  it  is  mental ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  mental  which 
we  grasp  when  we  only  imagine  it.  But  here  again  we  forget  the 
dynamic,  prehensile  character  of  the  idea.  We  think  of  the  hun- 
dred dollars :  the  thought  is  mental,  but  the  hundred  dollars  is  not. 
There  is  a  unique  relation,  the  relation  of  knowledge,  between  a 
mind  and  an  external  object.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  hun- 
dred dollars  exists  or  not,  the  idea  of  them  means  something,  and 
that  meaning  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  external  world.  It  is  the 
idea  of  the  hundred  dollars  as  existing  in  the  real  world.  There 
is  great  truth,  for  example,  in  Professor  Laird's  contention,  in 
A  Study  in  Realism,  that  when  Smith  remembers  the  Matterhorn 
it  is  literally  the  colours  of  the  Matterhorn  itself,  and  not  images 
which  are  the  objects  of  his  thought.  Similarly  it  is  a  real  hundred 
dollars  in  my  pocket  that  I  think  of,  whether  they  are  in  my  pocket 
or  not.  If  ideas  were  ever  of  ideas  'inside'  the  mind  only,  then 
ideas  could  never  know  external  objects. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  clear  this  relationship  between 
mind,  idea,  and  object,  because  an  idea  stands,  as  it  were,  with  a 
foot  on  each  side  of  the  boundary  between  mind  and  its  objects. 
In  fact,  the  image  of  a  boundary  is  misleading,  because  the  idea 
seems  somehow,  in  stretching  out,  to  break  down  the  boundary. 
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It  is  an  ultimate,  insoluble  fact  that  our  minds  can  know  an  object, 
whether  by  perception  or  imagination,  or  ideation.  It  is  a  fact 
most  paradoxical  in  its  nature.  How  things  outside  my  mind  can 
get  inside  my  mind  and  yet  remain  outside  is  an  old  riddle,  for 
which  philosophers  in  the  spare  moments  which  are  a  philosopher's 
life  have  offered  the  most  desperate  solutions.  Perhaps  we  may 
get  nearer  to  a  solution  if  we  realise  that  there,  is  no  solution,  or 
perhaps  that  the  riddle  is  just  the  riddle  of  the  Universe,  that 
reality,  not  to  be  bound  by  our  rigid  ways  of  thinking,  may  contain 
paradoxes  which  somehow  are  true.  The  fact  remains  that  my 
idea  of  the  hundred  dollars  is  mental  because  it  is  activity  of  my 
mind,  and  more  than  mental  because  the  hundred  coloured  dollars 
in  space,  of  which  my  mind  thinks,  are  '  outside '  my  mind. 

As  an  idea  become  explicit  is  always  a  judgment,  it  may  make 
the  case  clearer  if  we  analyse  judgment.  What  is  the  subject  of 
a  proposition?  Those  logicians  who  answer  that  it  is  reality  (with 
or  without  a  capital)  seem  to  me  to  be  affected  by  a  confusion  as 
to  the.  nature  of  an  idea.  You  may  say  it  must  be  reality  and  can- 
not be  an  idea,  for  when  I  say  '  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,'  it 
is  not  my  idea  of  the  earth  which  goes  round  my  idea  of  the  sun. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  say  that  the 
judgment  means  the  real  earth  going  round  my  idea  of  the  sun. 
And  the  same  holds  with  regard  to  the  predicate.  The  same  logi- 
cians who  hold  that  the  subject  is  always  reality,  hold  that  the 
predicate  is  an  ideal  content  referred  to  reality,  its  subject.  There 
are  four  cases  that  we  might  think  of,  and  all  seem  equally  absurd. 

1.  The  earth  goes  round  my  idea  of  the  sun.     (Criticism  as 
above.) 

2.  My  idea  of  the  earth  goes  round  my  idea  of  the  sun.     (A 
symbol  for  mental  dizziness,  but  not  judgment.) 

3.  The  earth  goes  round  the  sun.     (A  fact  probably,  but  not  a 
judgment.) 

4.  My  idea  of  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun.     (If  an  idea  is  in 
my  mind,  and  mind  is  tethered  to  the  body,  and  the  body  is  tethered 
to  the  earth,  and  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  this  might  be  true, 
but  it  is  not  judgment.) 
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These  being  the  only  possible  cases,  what  are  we  to  do?  The 
flaw  more  or  less  obviously  lies  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  idea.' 
Neither  the  subject  nor  the  predicate  of  a  proposition  can  be  merely 
a  fact  or  merely  an  idea.  But  that  is  just  because  we  suppose  an 
idea  to  be,  not  dynamic,  a  grasping  of  reality,  but  a  psychical 
event,  like  a  mental  picture,  and  corresponding  to  reality.  What, 
then,  is  the  real  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition?  We  can 
answer  the  question  in  no  other  way  than  by  thinking  of  an  idea 
as  the  instrument  of  mind  whereby  it  knows  that  which  is  not 
mind.  The  subject  in  the  above  example  is  not  the  real  earth,  nor 
a  psychical  event  made  of  psychical  stuff,  but  the  real-earth-as- 
thought-of .  And  the  predicate  is  similarly  the  real-sun-as-thought- 
of.  Thought  in  judgment  cannot  be  disentangled  from  that  ex- 
istence of  which  it  is  the  thought.  It  is  only  by  artificially  attempt- 
ing to  disentangle  the  object  from  thought  and  regarding  thought 
apart,  as  mere  psychical  existence  like  feeling,  that  we  raise  diffi- 
culties alxnit  judgment.  Thoughts,  ideas,  are  just  different  in 
nature  from  feelings  because  they  do  refer,  do  go  out  beyond  them- 
selves, as  mental,  to  reality  beyond  the  knowing  mind. 

Nor  is  the  case  altered  if  we  take  merely  fictitious  ideas.  These 
are  ideas  of  objects  at  least  thought  of  as  existing :  the  dragon  is 
not  something  mental  or  merely  psychical,  if  he  is  a  dragon  at  all 
he  is  imagined  to  exist  in  a  world  of  space  and  time,  although  of 
course  the  thought  of  him  as  existing  is  not  his  existence.  Simi- 
larly in  '  the  phoenix  flew  round  the  dragon's  head,'  it  is  neither  a 
real  phoenix  nor  my  idea  of  a  phcenix  which  flies  round  either  the 
dragon's  head,  or  my  idea  of  the  dragon's  head,  but  the  phcenix- 
thought-of-as-existing-and-particularly-as-flying,  round  the  head- 
of-the-dragon-thought-of-as-existing  also.  That  there  never  was 
a  phcenix  nor  a  dragon  makes  no  difference.  Or  if  preferred,  we 
can  say,  'the-phcenix-flying-round-the-dragon's-head  is  thought  of 
as  existing  in  the  real  world.' 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  interpretation  still  retains  much  of  the 
correspondence  view.  For  it  is  the  whole  judgment  which  is  re- 
ferred to,  or  is  thought  of  as  comprehending  something  in  the 
'  real '  world.  It  is  not  merely  the  predicate  or  the  content  or  the 
'  what '  which  is  referred  to  reality,  to  the  '  that.'  This  is  an 
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important  difference,  for,  on  the  latter,  monistic  view,  the  predicate 
is,  as  we  saw,  always  trying  to  be  its  subject, — an  idea,  a  '  what ' 
abstracted  from  a  reality,  must  somehow  get  back  to  its  reality,  or 
its  '  that,'  in  a  quite  true  judgment.  "  Truth  is  the  object  of  think- 
ing. ...  If  thought  were  successful,  it  would  have  a  predicate 
.  .  .  agreeing  entirely  with  the  subject."1  So  we  have  this  eternal 
contradiction,  truth,  the  ideal  of  thought,  is  impossible  until 
thought  by  an  inconceivable  miracle  becomes  other  than  thought, 
namely,  reality  identical  with  itself. 

This  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  insoluble  one  as  to  how  an  idea 
can  qualify  reality  (how  a  thought,  even  of  a  quality-as-existing, 
can  attach  itself  to  existence),  is  avoided  if  we  apply  the  concep- 
tion of  idea  and  judgment  as  prehensile,  as  dynamic.  When  this 
is  done  we  get  a  form  of  theory  that  may  still  be  called  corre- 
spondence, though  it  is  probably  better  to  recognize  frankly  that 
the  word  is  a  bad  one,  involving  the  notion  that  an  idea  is  set  in 
the  mind  entirely  apart  from,  and  involving  no  direct  dynamic 
relations  with,  the  '  real  world.'  We  may  call  this  restatement  by 
a  clumsy  name  if  we  please,  namely,  'truth  as  successful  prehen- 
sion.' The  theory  has  the  advantage  that  it  overcomes  an  artificial 
dualism.  A  judgment  is  true,. not  when  the  predicate  becomes  the 
subject,  and  not  when  it  'corresponds'  (in  any  crude  sense)  with 
reality,  but  when  as  a  whole  it  prehends  what  it  sets  out  to  prehend, 
namely,  reality.  And  one  important  test  at  least  of  successful 
prehension  is  perception,  or  some  inference  based  upon  perception. 
(Coherence  is  also  on  occasions  possible  and  valuable  as  a  test,  but 
we  shall  speak  of  this  later.) 

This  view  must  accept  at  least  some  kind  of  theory  of  external 
relations,  to  which  also  we  shall  revert.  But  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  criticism  that  a  mental  whole  cannot  correspond  to  a  real  whole 
because  the  materials  and  therefore  the  relations  are  different  does 
not  hold  here,  because  the  object  of  thought  is  not  mental  but  real. 
The  unity  of  the  judgment  is  not  mental  and  its  counterpart  '  real ' ; 
they  are  both  the  same  unity,  of  that  to  which  the  judgment  refers. 
In  a  true  judgment,  the-unity-thought-of-as-existing  exists  in  the 
external  world.  In  a  false  judgment  it  does  not.  But  that  is 

1  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  165. 
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simply  a  fact,  and  the  judgment  is  still  a  unity-of-real-things-as- 
thought-of ,  and  not  of  mental  facts.  That  is  to  say,  the  ideas  refer 
to  real  things,  and  the  relation  to  a  real  relation,  only  the  wrong 
real  relation-as-thought-of  is  applied  to  the  wrong  real-things-as- 
thought-of .  A  judgment  is  composed  of  ideas-of-objects-thought- 
of-as-existing  and  a  relation  between  the  also  thought-of-as-exist- 
ing  (I  hyphenate  to  show  the  continuity  over  the  supposed  line 
between  idea  and  existence).  It  must  (if  it  is  not  rubbish)  have 
a  meaning  both  in  its  parts  and  as  a  whole,  and  that  meaning,  in 
its  very  existence,  is  a  reference  (note,  we  do  not  say '  is  referred ') 
to  reality.  If  the  reality  to  which  it  is  referred  as  a  whole  exists 
as  a  whole,  then  it  is  true,  and  if  not,  it  is  false.  The  earth  going- 
round-the-sun  does  as  a  whole  exist,  therefore  the  judgment  which 
is  a  dynamic  prehension  of  it  as  an  existing  whole,  is  true.  Error 
arises  through  the  reshuffling  of  realities-as-thought-of  and  of  real- 
relations-as-thought-of  into  unities  which  do  not  exist  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  a  reshuffling  which  is  not  possible  in  perception, 
where  we  apprehend  wholes  or  parts  instantaneously.1  This  is  a 
very  ordinary  and  prosaic  and  common  sense  view,  which  does, 
however,  avoid,  we  think,  some  at  least  of  the  more  obvious,  the 
more  usual  difficulties  of  correspondence. 

This  view  of  the  true  judgment,  as  a  whole,  prehending  some 
reality,  may  at  first  sight  seem  less  tenable  than  the  view  that  the 
subject  is  reality  and  the  predicate  an  ideal  qualification  of  reality, 
a  view  that  has  certain  advantages  in  that  it  brings  out  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  subject  and  predicate.  It  may  seem  that,  in 
regarding  the  judgment  as  composed  of  ideas  linked  by  a  relation, 
we  are  obscuring  the  real  nature  of  judgment,  which  is  not,  it  will 
be  said,  a  prehension  of  reality,  but  the  qualification  of  a  subject 
by  a  predicate,  an  abstracting  and  an  emphasising  of  one  or  more 
aspects  of  a  complex  and  more  or  less  undifferentiated  subject,  a 
making  explicit  certain  aspects.  It  may  be  thought  that  judgment 
is  less  of  a  '  prehension '  of  reality  than  a  predication  of  something 
about  reality.  We  agree  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  subject  does 
certainly  seem  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  reality  itself,  and 
the  predicate  certainly  does  seem  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 

i  See  Russell  on  this  in  The  Nature  of  Truth. 
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an  ideal  qualification.1  It  is,  we  admit,  normal  to  take  the  subject 
in  extension  and  the  predicate  in  intension.  And  to  say  a  judg- 
ment consists  of  «/£<u-of-objects-thought-of-as-existing,  connected 
by  a  relation,  also  thought-of-as-existing,  may  perhaps  be  mislead- 
ing, particularly  in  certain  types  of  judgment,  e.g.,  the  judgment 
of  perception.  We  have  been  using  the  term  '  idea  '  in  the  generic 
and  perhaps  forced  sense  of  any  relationship  between  mind  and 
reality.  In  the  judgment  of  perception  '  this  is  green  '  the  subject 
is  truly  not  an  idea  (even  as-thought-of !)  in  the  usual  sense,  but 
a  percept,  or,  if  preferred,  an  object  as  perceived.  The  predicate 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  usual,  an  ideal  qualification,  although  it  in 
its  turn  is  an  idea  thought  of  as  existing.  All  we  mean  when  we 
say  that  both  subject  and  predicate  are  ideas  of  reality  as  thought 
of,  is  that  the  subject  is,  once  more,  not  reality  itself,  but  reality 
as  known,  whether  by  percept,  image,  or  idea  (in  the  usual  sense). 
In  order  to  avoid  here  an  elaborate  analysis  of  different  types  of 
judgment  or  a  series  of  baffling  parentheses,  we  have,  perhaps  in- 
defensibly, used  the  term  idea  in  the  sense  in  which  it  may  be  used 
when,  e.g.,  it  is  said  that  I  have  an  idea  of  the  object  which  I  am 
perceiving.  In  passing,  we  may  remark,  that,  while  in  the  subject 
the  stress  is  always  on  reality  as  thought  of  (and  this  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  some  do  regard  the  subject  as  reality),  yet  the 
stress  is  strongest  in  the  judgment  of  perception,  becomes  less  so 
in  the  universal  judgment  of  science,  and  least  of  all  in  judgments 
about  abstract  ideas  or  universals.  In  the  judgment  of  perception 
'  this  is  green/  the  subject  is  something  perceived  which  is  pointed 
to,  and  its  name  (e.g.,  grass),  if  it  is  given  one,  is  simply  a  label. 
Perception  is  one  of  the  most  direct  experiences  which  we  can  have 
of  the  external  world,  so  that  in  the  judgment  of  perception  the 
subject  verily  seems  to  be  (but  is  not  quite)  external  reality  itself. 
In  the  judgment  of  memory,  e.g.,  'the  grass  yesterday  was  green.' 
it  is  easier  to  distinguish  between  the  image  grass  and  the  real 
grass  than  it  was  to  distinguish  between  the  percept  grass  and  the 
grass  itself.2  In  the  universal  judgment '  grass  is  green/  although 

*  Why  we  cannot  accept  this  literally  as  it  stands  has  already  been  shown. 

*  It  is  dangerous,  as  we  said,  if  the  distinction  leads  to  the  dualistic  notion 
that  images  are  made  of  psychical  stuff,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  having 
their  meaning  in  reality. 
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the  subject  "  grass  "  is  still  tinged  with  imagery,  and  still  taken  in 
extension,  yet  the  distance  from  the  actual  grass  is  still  more  ap- 
parent. In  propositions,  e.g.,  about  abstracts  like  virtue,  the  sub- 
ject is  as  ideal  as  it  ever  is.  But  still,  as  we  insisted,  the  reference 
in  all  cases  must  be  to  the  real  as  existing. 

Although  the  predicate  is,  on  the  other  hand,  mainly  to  be  re- 
garded as  ideal,  it  is  not  merely  physical,  it  is  of  a  predicate 
thought  of  as  existing  in  the  real.  Though  the  ideal,  universal 
aspect  is  more  prominent  than  in  the  subject,  yet  it  must  not  be 
regarded  as  unattached  to  the  real  either  before  or  after  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  judgment.  The  aspect  of  reality  is,  once  again,  the 
most  predominant  in  the  judgment  of  perception,  where,  e.g.,  the 
green  of  the  grass  in  '  this  grass  is  green '  is  perceived  as  directly 
as  the  grass  itself.  The  green  is  in  the  grass,  we  say.  We  only 
call  it  ideal  with  any  truth  because  the  predicate  is  an  abstraction, 
an  ideal  stressing  of  an  aspect  of  the  complex  reality  grass.  The 
judgment  of  perception  is  indeed  just  the  maturity  of  a  perception 
itself,  perception  having  its  basis  in  raw  undifferentiated  sensation. 
While  it  is  the  qualification  of  a  subject  by  something  ideally  re- 
garded, it  is  a  qualification  which  makes  the  concrete,  real  nature 
of  the  subject  more  explicit.  As  we  ascend  to  the  universal  and 
abstract  judgments  again,  the  predicate  becomes  more  and  more 
ideal,  though  never  losing  its  hold  on  reality.  So,  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  and  the  relation  are  all  both  at  once  real  and  ideal 
in  their  character. 

Although  we  have  spoken  of  the  subject  as  being  related,  we 
mean  by  the  term  '  relation  '  nothing  rigid  or  narrow.  The  relation 
in  a  proposition  is  not  always  so  easy  to  pick  out  as,  e.g.,  the  rela- 
tion of  love  between  A  and  B.  It  must  not  in  any  sense  be  re- 
garded as  a  mechanical  link.  We  have  emphasised  the  term  '  re- 
lation '  only  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  false  objectives. 

We  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  perception  as  a  test  of  truth 
because  in  perception,  perhaps  more  often  than  in  any  other  ex- 
perience, we  are  in  the  directest  contact  with  a  fixed  uniform 
reality,  which  thrusts  itself  upon  us,  as  it  were,  and  which  it  is 
difficult  to  mistake.  And,  in  the  end,  most  of  our  inferences  have 
their  ground  in  perceptive  experience.  It  is  in  retreating  from 
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direct  perception  to  images  and  ideas  that  the  risk  of  error  be- 
comes very  great.  But  although  perception  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  tests  (in,  e.g.,  judgments  of  perception  and  science),  yet 
hallucination  and  illusion  are  possible,  and  there  is  no  single  and 
infallible  test  of  truth  even  in  this  sphere.  Truth  is  successful 
prehension  of  reality,  but  there  is  no  single,  certain  means  of  tell- 
ing when  a  judgment  does  prehend  reality.  And  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily our  business  in  a  theory  of  truth  to  find  those  means.  Be- 
ing colour  blind,  I  may  mistake  red  for  gray,  and  so  on.  Still, 
perception  is  a  fairly  certain  guide  in  many  spheres  of  life,  and  if 
we  compare  the  testimony  of  different  senses,  and  further  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses  of  other  persons  at  the  same  and  at  other  times, 
the  certainty  becomes  very  great.  Unless  we  suppose  that  we  are 
subject  to  universal  delusion,  we  must  accept  perceptions  as  one 
test  of  truth.  Even  illusions  of  perception  are  themselves  refut- 
able by  perception,  and  we  are  able  usually  to  explain  just  why 
they  are  illusions.  We  may  thus  have  to  compare  our  different 
perceptions  and  to  make  inferences  from  them,  but  still  perception 
itself  is  the  main  root  of  much  of  our  true  knowledge  of  a  reality 
which  is  external  to  us. 

Of  course  the  test  of  perception  has  its  limits.  It  has  no  place, 
e.g.,  in  the  sphere  of  moral  truths,  and  but  little  in  the  higher 
spheres  of  metaphysics.  But  just  as  perception  is  in  certain 
spheres  a  sure  test  because  it  is  a  form  of  direct  experience  of 
external  reality,  so  in  these  spheres  the  test  must  be  experience  of 
some  sort,  or  better,  experiences,  of  some  direct  kind,  related  to 
one  another.  Of  these  direct  experiences  of  a  higher  sort  than 
perception  {e.g.,  the  direct  insight  into  reality  of  the  poet  and  of 
the  man  of  religion)  we  have  no  space  here  to  speak.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  just  as  we  might  liken  the  coherence  view  to  a  mire  of 
relativity  where  there  is  no  foothold  for  truth,  so  may  we  compare 
truth  to  a  tree  whose  firm  roots  are  direct  perceptions  and  these 
.  direct  experiences  penetrating  deep  to  the  heart  of  reality.  And 
while  one  or  two  roots  might  seem  at  times  to  be  sufficient  to 
shackle  and  sustain  the  tree  of  our  true  knowledge,  yet  its  safety 
lies  in  many  roots  acting  together  for  the  sustenance  and  strength 
of  the  whole. 
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But  our  theory,  or  correspondence  in  any  form  at  all,  is  of 
course  based  upon  an  assumption  as  yet  uncriticised,  the  assump- 
tion that,  though  a  single  test  may  not  be  infallible,  yet  an  isolated 
truth  can  be  quite  true,  taken  apart  from  the  rest  of  knowledge. 
It  seems  to  involve  inevitably  a  form  of  what  monists  regard  as 
the  fallacy  of  external  relations, — it  involves  the  view  that  we  can 
have  bits  of  knowledge,  fragments  of  complete  truth,  which,  pieced 
together,  give  'larger'  truths.  If  so,  what  becomes  of  knowledge 
as  a  true  system  which  is  more  than  an  aggregate  of  knowledges, — 
how  can  we  explain  the  unity  of  all  Truth  which  causes  the  mature 
mathematician  rather  than  the  schoolboy  to  see  reflected  in  some 
simple  fact  about  a  triangle,  the  whole  system  of  geometry?  We 
must  examine  this  apparently  dangerous  view  which  correspond- 
ence seems  to  involve.  We  must  inquire  whether,  on  the  one 
hand,  if  the  coherence  view  that  knowledge  is  one  and  nothing  is 
true  but  the  Whole  Truth  leads  to  shipwreck  because  the  Whole 
Truth  is  conceived  as  being  and  not  as  knowledge,  the  correspond- 
ence view  on  the  other  hand  does  not  lead  to  an  equally  disastrous 
end. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  for  a  '  piece '  of  knowledge  to  be  quite  true, 
or  does  the  term  '  piece '  invalidate  the  unity  of  knowledge?  Are 
there  truths,  or  is  there  only  Truth,  or  are  there  both?  Does  the 
Truth  about  the  whole  make  what  we  call  provisionally  the  truths 
about  the  parts  different  from  what  they  are?  And  further,  is 
true  knowledge  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  ?  Professor  Laird 
says  "  the  world  need  not  be  a  mere  collection  just  because  it  can 
be  parcelled  out  into  sorts,  and  it  need  not  be  strung  along  in  a 
chain  simply  because  true  beliefs  are  Jinked  together  chain  wise. 
The  world  would  have  room  for  this  chain  of  beliefs  even  if  it  were 
a  seamless  unity."1  If  this  is  true  of  the  world,  is  it  true  of 
knowledge  itself?  Would  knowledge  have  room  for  a  chain  of 
beliefs  (or  judgments)  if  we  suppose  knowledge  to  be  a  seamless 
unity? 

It  is  necessary  to  recognise  that  our  knowledge  proceeds  step  by 
step,  link  by  link,  that  we  master  one  thing  at  a  time,  expressing 
our  '  pieces '  of  knowledge  in  prepositional  form.  Thus  the  truths 

1  Laird,  A  Study  in  Realism,  p.  92. 
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about  an  orange  or  a  triangle  are  expressed,  more  or  less  labo- 
riously, one  after  the  other.  At  first  sight  scientific  progression 
seems  a  mere  aggregation  of  propositions.  But  surely  the  fact 
tliat  there  is  an  aggregation  does  not  invalidate  knowledge  as  a 
whole. 

The  aim  of  judgments  and  propositions  is  surely  just  to  carry 
us  beyond  themselves,  to  help  us  to  understand  unities  by  helping 
us  to  mark  out  definite  characteristics  about  these  unities.  To 
take  the  simple  case  of  perception  of  a  geometrical  pattern,  I  may 
make  a  very  large,  possibly  an  infinite,  number  of  judgments  about 
it,  and  certain  of  these,  i.e.,  those  dealing  with  certain  fundamental 
characteristics  of  the  pattern,  will  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the 
whole.  But  no  sum  of  judgments  will  ever  make  up  for  my  direct 
perceptional  experience  of  the  pattern  as  a  unity.  And  in  the  case 
of  a  higher  unity,  e.g.,  the  aesthetic  unity  of  a  symphony,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  logical  account  of  it  for  the  experience  of  hearing 
would  be  still  more  absurd.  Logical  analysis  can  and  does  help 
immeasurably  in  teaching  us  how  to  listen  and  what  to  listen  for, 
because  it  can,  in  its  prepositional  fashion,  make  us  aware  of  salient 
features  and  interesting  complications  which  otherwise  we  might 
miss.  So  in  the  wider  sphere  of  scientific  and  philosophic  knowl- 
edge, logical  propositions  simply  exist  for  the  elucidation  of  an 
experience  which  is  richer  than  thought.  Logical  thoughts  are  but 
the  chief  portals  of  full  knowledge,  we  must  go  beyond  these  to 
possess  knowledge  at  all. 

The  truth  about  logical  judgments  and  propositions  is,  if  it  is 
truth  at  all,  the  truth  of  abstractions,  of  things  regarded  as  distinct 
from  their  setting.  From  that  point  of  view  the  use  of  logical 
propositions  involves  a  notion  that  in  some  sense  external  relations 
are  valid.  Can  these  abstracted  propositions  and  judgments  be 
quite  true?  If  they  are  not,  then  we  are  lost  once  again  in  the 
shifting  sands  of  relativity,  where  we  have  no  solid  reason  which 
is  quite  true  for  believing  anything  rather  than  anything  else.  To 
change  the  metaphor,  we  cannot  climb  into  heaven  by  means  of  the 
prepositional  ladder,  and  then  discover  when  we  are  up  that  all  the 
rungs  were  broken  before  we  started.  No,  we  must  suppose,  at 
least,  that  propositions  can  be  true,  or  at  least  that  they  are  not  all 
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a  priori  false.  Propositions  are  anyhow  one  of  the  necessary 
ways  to  Truth,  even  if  they  are  not  Truth  itself.  And  if  we  admit 
that  logic  has  this  limited  if  essential  sphere,  we  shall  not  be  in- 
clined to  deny  to  it  truth  of  its  own  kind.  It  is  because  Monism 
has  striven  to  make  logic  all-powerful  and  infinite,  and  has  failed, 
that  it  has  come  to  reject  finite  truth. 

The  truths  of  propositions  are  truths  about  things.  These 
truths  cannot  and  must  not  be  expected  to  transport  one  into  the 
inner  nature  or  being  of  things  as  they  exist,  as  they  are,  from  the 
inside,  as  it  were.  Prepositional  knowledge  is  knowledge  from 
the  outside,  as  no  doubt  all  knowledge  of  any  kind  is,  even  the  most 
intimate  self-knowledge,  implying  as  it  does  the  relation  of  subject 
and  object.  Prepositional  truth  about  a  thing  is  certainly  different 
from  the  being  of  the  thing,  just  because  it  is  about  it,  and  in  this 
sense,  a  very  limited  one,  and  perhaps  with  doubtful  epigrammatic 
truth,  all  logical  propositions  must  be  about  things  as  they  are  not. 
It  is  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  logical  propositions  try  to  give 
us  things  in  their  nature  and  being,  that  they  try  to  pass  over  from 
idea  to  existence,  and  cannot,  that  causes  such  distress  and  contra- 
diction in  the  coherence  view.  For  the  truth  about  anything,  ac- 
cording to  this,  can  never  be  the  truth  unless  it  is  the  thing  itself,, 
but  as  logic  is  essentially  abstraction  this  unnatural  wedding  can* 
never  be  accomplished.  If  it  were  realised  that  logical  knowledge- 
is  and  must  always  be  abstract,  and  that  this  is  its  limitation,  its 
sphere,  and  that  the  term  truth  is  properly  (though  not  exclusively, 
of  course)  applied  to  thought,  to  logical  propositions,  and  never 
ought  to  be  applied  to  reality  which  is  fact  and  existence,  then  even 
a  monist  ought  to  be  able  to  admit  that  logical  propositions  may  be 
quite  true,  or  at  least  that  they  are  not  all  necessarily  false. 

It  is  the  same  confusion  between  truth  and  reality,  between  prop- 
ositions about  being  and  being  itself,  which  causes  the  protagonists 
of  the  coherence  view  to  assert  that,  as  reality  is  one  and  an 
organic  unity,  all  relations  are  internal,  and  therefore  from  the 
finite  end  we  can  have  no  true  knowledge  of  reality.  From  the 
inner  side  of  its  being  reality  may  be  a  unity  with  internal  relations,, 
each  part  infinitely  ramifying  into  the  whole.  Although  it  always 
seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  parts  are  somehow  real,  and 
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as  parts,  must  in  a  sense  be  external  to  one  another.  Still,  sup- 
posing internal  relations  to  exist,  it  is  as  regarded  from  the  inside 
that  they  are  internal.  The  full  reality  of  a  pea  as  it  exists  may 
possibly  be  the  reality  of  the  universe.  Still,  the  pea,  to  us,  stand- 
ing in  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  it  from  the  outside,  is  external 
to  us,  to  other  peas,  and  so  on.  To  take  another  simple  example, 
we  might  say  that  while  in  an  orange  its  sweetness,  softness  and 
yellowness  are  internally  and  organically  related  as  regards  their 
being  or  existence,  yet  they  are  externally  related  in  so  far  as  we 
know  them  in  the  sense  of  making  abstract  propositions  about 
them.1  It  is  then  the  nature  of  logic  to  be  abstract,  to  give  us 
external  views  of  things,  truths  rather  than  Truth,  and  if  it  is  so, 
why  condemn  logic  because  it  cannot  do  what  it  never  professed 
to  do,  namely,  transport  us  to  reality  ?  It  is  only  if  we  try  to  force 
it  to  do  so  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  calling  it  bad  names.  It  is 
only  when  we  say  of  the  sweet,  soft,  yellow  orange,  that  it  is  equal 
to  sweet,  plus  soft,  plus  yellow,  etc.,  that  we  go  astray.  Logical 
pluralism  need  not  involve  metaphysical  pluralism. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  coherence  which  we  have  not  yet 
considered,  and  which  also  involves  the  notion  that  isolated  truths 
cannot  be  quite  true,  namely,  that  truth  is  meaning.  It  is  the  old 
difficulty  from  a  slightly  different  angle.  If  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion is  its  meaning,  then  it  follows  that  as  complete  meaning  is 
universal  meaning,  or  better,  the  meaning  of  the  Universe  (on  the 
monist  supposition),  no  proposition  can  be  judged  by  itself,  in  iso- 
lation, to  be  true.  What  seems  to  be  a  simple  fact,  such  as  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  has  a 
meaning  which  penetrates  into  the  whole  science  of  geometry. 
This  meaning  is  its  truth,  and  that  is  why  truth  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  correspondence.  That  meaning  and  truth  are  so  re- 
garded as  synonymous  can  be  verified,  for  example,  almost  any- 
where in  Mr.  Joachim's  chapter  on  Degrees  of  Truth. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  deny  the  '  appercipient  character '  of,  e.g.,  the 
mind  of  the  geometrician,  but  it  is  very  questionable  indeed  whether 

i  The  important  fact  as  to  how  we  are  able  by  a  kind  of  imaginative,  or 
some  might  prefer  to  say,  intellectual  or  synthetic  sympathy,  to  transcend 
propositions,  to  understand  anything  as  it  is  from  the  '  inside '  as  a  whole,  is 
an  interesting  but  separate  problem. 
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later  knowledge  in  any  way  alters  or  makes  more  true  earlier 
knowledge.  32  =  9  certainly  does  mean  more  to  the  arithmetician 
than  to  the  schoolboy,  but  is  it  not  an  illegitimate  stretching  of 
terms  to  say  it  is  truer?  Deny  as  we  will  that  we  are  '  concerned 
with  the  concrete  thinking  of  the  individual  mind  qua  'this'  or 
'  that,'  *  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  by  identi- 
fying meaning  with  truth  we  are  making  truth  subjective  and  psy- 
chological. If  truth  is  equated  with  meaning,  then  it  is  scarcely  at 
all  true  to  me  as  a  schoolboy  that  32  —  9,  while  to  me  as  an 
arithmetician  it  is  very  true.  Relativity  and  its  quicksands  heave 
once  more  into  view.  Again,  there  seems  in  the  word  '  meaning ' 
to  be  once  more  the  confusion  between  things  in  their  being  in  all 
their  '  internal '  relations,  and  things  as  thought  of.  In  its  being 
the  triangle  has  in  it  the  possibilities  of  all  geometry,  but  in  its 
being  it  neither  is  nor  is  not  true:  as  thought  of,  it  first  has  its 
angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  then  has  two  of  its  sides  together 
greater  than  the  third,  and  so  on.  And  these  statements  are  true. 
Thought  isolates,  separates,  and  distinguishes  the  internal  unities 
of  reality.  And  as  we  ought  to  think  of  truth  as  a  property  of 
thought  rather  than  of  reality,  perhaps  it  follows  that  meaning  in 
the  sense  of  being  is  not  the  same  as  truth.  Truth  as  meaning, 
then,  has  these  two  aspects,  either  it  is  my  meaning,  which  leads  to 
the  subjectivism  of  truth,  or  else  it  refers  to  being  in  its  infinite 
ramifications,  and  here  truth  does  not  properly  apply. 

There  arises  now  the  question  as  to  whether  meaning  and  truth 
have  any  fundamental  connection  at  all.  There  must  be  an  ele- 
mentary relation  between  them,  of  course,  because  judgments  are 
as  a  rule  made  in  propositional,  i.e.,  verbal  form,  and  as  such,  must 
have  meaning  if  they  are  to  be  significant  at  all.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  follow  that  because  a  proposition  must  be  expressed  in 
words  which  have  meaning,  therefore  we  who  make  the  proposi- 
tion must  understand  it  in  order  that  it  shall  be  true.  A  parrot 
may  utter  words  of  truth  and  wisdom,  although  it  is  the  most 
foolish  of  parrots.  To  take  a  more  extreme  case,  a  child  might 
utter,  by  a  sheer  chance,  words  which  to  its  adult  hearers  seemed 
to  be  nonsense,  and  yet  which  might  be  found,  long  afterwards,  for 

i  Joachim,  The  Nature  of  Truth,  p.  93. 
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example,  to  embody  important  truth.  Of  course,  realised  and 
recognised  as  a  truth,  it  would  have  meaning  to  some  one,  but  its 
truth  does  not  depend  upon  its  realisation  or  recognition  by  a  mind. 
The  only  connection  that  a  logical  proposition  need  have  with  a 
mind  is  that  it  is  in  words,  and  words  are  as  a  rule,  but  need  not  be, 
the  symbols  of  thought.  To  discover  truth  requires,  of  course,  a 
mind,  but  the  test,  e.g.,  some  kind  of  correspondence  such  as  we  de- 
scribed which  a  mind  may  use,  is  a  test  which  worked  so  long  as  a 
relevant  proposition  had  been  made,  long  before  that  mind  came 
on  the  scene  to  make  the  test.  '  The  earth  goes  round  the  sun ' 
was  true  long  before  Copernicus,  if  as  a  proposition  in  word  sym- 
bols it  was  ever  made.  If  the  proposition  had  never  been  made, 
then  it  was  a  fact.  If  we  take  the  words  as  simply  nonsense 
sounds  uttered  by  mere  chance  when  the  development  of  any  lan- 
guage was  so  slight  that  they  would  have  meaning  to  no  one,  then 
they  would  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  words,  in  the  sense  of  being 
symbolic,  at  all,  and  the  stringing  together  of  them  would  not  be  a 
proposition.  Words,  and  propositions  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, must  be  symbolic,  symbolic  of  the  knowing  relation  between 
mind  and  reality.  So  when,  as  above,  we  emphasise  the  phrase 
'  so  long  as  a  proposition  had  been  made,'  we  are  simply  insisting 
that  a  minimum  of  meaning,  of  symbolism,  of  mind-relation,  should 
exist  in  the  symbolic  words  of  the  proposition.  This  minimum  of 
the  mind-relation  is  necessary  in  order  that  truth  should  be  truth, 
and  not  simply  fact.  Mr.  Joachim  concludes  that  because  "  we 
could  not  even  suppose  ourselves  to  understand  an  isolated  uni- 
versal judgment  of  science,  e.g.,  in  Thermodynamics  .  .  .  even 
apart  from  the  technicality  of  the  terms,"  neither  could  it  "  in  that 
isolation  be  'absolutely  true.'"  We  maintain  that,  quite  apart 
from  our  understanding  of  it,  the  proposition,  as  composed  of 
words,  (which  whether  we  understand  them  or  not)  are  symbols 
of  living  thoughts  which  go  out  to  prehend  reality,  might  be  quite 
true  because  the  thoughts  as  a  whole  did  prehend  their  reality  as  a 
whole.  Of  course,  words  as  symbolic,  as  expressing  thoughts 
going  out  to  grasp  reality,  somewhere  involve  a  mind;  in  every 
other  sense  a  truth  such  as  the  above  (e.g.,  in  thermodynamics) 
is  independent  of  the  understanding  of  anyone's  mind,  and  cannot 
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vary  with  its  comprehension.  I  have  here  used  the  term  '  proposi- 
tion '  rather  than  '  judgment,'  as  the  latter  does  seem  to  involve 
psychological  elements  such  as  belief  and  comprehension.1  Whilst 
proposition,  on  the  other  hand  (though  not,  being  in  words,  entirely 
divorced  from  meaning  and  mind),  has  that  impersonal  flavour 
which  it  is  desirable  to  emphasise  in  speaking  of  truth.  One's 
judgments  do  alter  their  subjective  character  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  whilst  propositions  remain  forever  entirely  true  or 
false.  Propositions  are  true  when  they  simply  symbolise  mind- 
prehended  facts.  Their  meaning  is  just  the  meaning  of  the  facts 
in  the  sheer  literal  sense.  We  know  grass,  and  we  know  green, 
and  we  know  the  attributive  relation,  and  because  we  have  an  ele- 
mentary power  of  synthesis  '  grass  is  green '  has  meaning  in  that 
sense.  As  an  isolated  proposition  (and  not  so  much  as  a  judg- 
ment), it  is  absolutely  and  independently  true,  because  the  ideas  as 
a  whole  grasp  the  greenness  of  grass  in  reality  as  a  whole.  Its 
meaning,  however,  is  not  its  truth,  for  '  grass  is  white '  has  equal 
meaning  (in  this  ordinary  sense),  but  is  not  true.2 

But,  although  the  formal  theory  of  truth  as  coherence,  based  on 
monism,  may  have  in  many  points  to  be  rejected,  as  likewise  a 
theory  of  correspondence  which  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  an- 
tithesis between  mental  and  non-mental,  yet  both  contain  valuable 
elements  of  truth.  Both  correspondence  and  coherence,  in  a  non- 
academic  sense,  are  every  day  being  successfully  applied  as  tests 
in  all  spheres  of  thought.  We  say,  '  in  a  non-academic  sense,'  lest 
the  monists  should  think  us  guilty  of  a  futile  attempt  to  harness 
monism  with  the  frank  realism  and  dualism  of  the  scientist  and 
the  man  in  the  street. 

Coherence  might  be  described  as  an  intellectual  and  mental, 
correspondence  as  a  practical,  test  of  truth.  An  hypothesis  in  sci- 
ence has  a  fair  chance  of  being  true  if  it  fits  into  or  coheres  with 
the  main  body  of  knowledge.  That  one  judgment  is  coherent  or 
consistent  with  another  is  a  most  ordinary  reason  for  supposing  it 
to  be  true.  But  once  more  we  must  note  that  it  is  coherence  with 

1  Cf.  Joachim,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

2  We  may  note  here  that  it  is  because  propositions  are  thus  independent, 
impersonal,  symbolic,  that  the  term  '  correspondence  '  is  often  much  more  con- 
venient to  use  than  the  clumsy  word  prehension. 
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the  main  body  of  knowledge  which  is  already  supposed  to  be  true. 
There  must  be  some  other  test  or  we  are  faced  with  relativity. 
And  that  test,  the  most  positive,  definite,  and  fixing  test  of  all,  is 
the  test  of  perception,  or  some  other  form  of  direct  experience. 
An  hypothesis  which  seems  true  because  coherent  is  confirmed  over 
and  over  again  by  positive  experiment,  and  no  scientific  hypothesis 
is  so  likely  to  be  true  as  that  which  has  been  carefully  tested  by 
both  methods,  which  are  complementary.  If  we  had,  per  impos- 
sible, absolute  knowledge,  then  possibly  coherence  by  itself  would 
be  an  absolute  test,  if  we  suppose  the  universe  to  be  a  uniform 
orderly  system.  It  is  not  so  certain  perhaps,  in  the  light  of  the 
scientific  theory  of  Relativity,  whether  if  we  had  perfect  experi- 
mental instruments,  perception  itself  would  be  an  absolute  test,  as 
however  perfect,  these  instruments  might,  like  the  foot  rule  (though 
unlike  the  clock),  vary  relatively.  Probably  it  is  safer  to  avoid 
dogmatic  assertions  about  these  impossible  conditions,  and  to  say 
simply  that  in  practice  they  are  complementary.  We  have,  being 
limited,  no  absolute  criterion  of  truth,  and  what  we  now  conceive 
as  complete  certainties  may  be  modified  in  the  light  of  wider  and 
later  knowledge  because  they  are  partially  false  abstractions.  I 
suppose  Einstein's  theory  would  be  an  example  of  the  later  knowl- 
edge. But  it  is  very  important  to  observe  that  because  we  have 
no  means  of  being  completely  certain  about  particular  truths  which 
may  be  modified  by  later  ones,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  particular 
truths  are  per  se  partially  false. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  roughly  estimate  that  in  an  ordinary 
categorical  judgment  of  fact,  perception  would  probably  be  the 
primary  test,  coherence  the  secondary,  while  the  reverse  would  be 
probably  true  of  the  scientific  hypothetical.  In  cases  where  direct 
evidence  is  lacking,  such  as  the  possibility  of  personal  immortality, 
consistency  and  coherence  may  be  the  only  test ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  judgments  about  the  behaviour,  e.g.,  of  a  new  substance  in 
chemistry  might  be  empirically  verifiable,  whilst  its  place  in  the 
system  of  nature  remained  obscure. 

But  both  coherence  and  correspondence,  if  we  use  the  words  in 
a  carefully  defined  sense,  must  be  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  judgments  or  propositions  we  call  true. 

EDINBURGH.  LOUIS  ARNAUD  REID. 


KANT'S  ANALOGIES  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

KANT'S  Analogies  of  Experience  are,  we  may  remember,  the 
explicit  statements  of  the  general  principles  of  substan- 
tiality, causality,  and  reciprocity.  Their  general  location  in  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows: 
After  the  Introduction  comes  the  Esthetic,  with  its  doctrines  of 
space  and  time,  then  the  '  deduction '  of  the  categories  from  the 
table  of  judgments,  the  doctrine  of  the  schematism,  and  then  the 
Analytic  of  Principles.  This  includes  the  famous  discussion  of 
the  '  highest  principles '  of  all  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments, 
and,  secondly,  the  table  and  formal  discussion  of  the  principles. 
After  this  latter,  we  find  the  section  on  the  "  Ground  of  Distinc- 
tion of  all  Subjects  into  Phenomena  and  Noumena,"  and  the  Ap- 
pendix, "  On  the  Amphiboly  of  Reflective  Concepts."  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Axioms  of  Intuition  establishes  the  applicability  of  the 
concept  of  extensive  magnitude  to  all  phenomena,  and  the  principle 
of  the  Anticipations  of  Perception  establishes  the  applicability  of 
the  concept  of  intensive  magnitude  to  the  "real  in  phenomena." 
Then  come  the  Analogies  of  Experience,  followed  by  the  Postu- 
lates of  Empirical  Thought  in  General,  which  deal  with  possibility, 
reality,  and  necessity.  The  historical  and  systematic  importance 
of  the  Analogies  is  too  obvious  to  require  discussion. 

I. 

The  Analogies  are  preceded  by  a  general  principle,  which  is 
given  in  A1  as  follows :  "  All  phenomena,  as  far  as  their  existence 
is  concerned,  are  subject  a  priori  to  rules,  determining  their  mutual 
relation  in  one  and  the  same  time  " ;  while  their  principle  is  given 
in  B :  "  Experience  is  possible  only  through  the  representation  of 
a  necessary  connection  of  perceptions." 2  There  is  no  great  differ- 

i  A  =  edition  of  1781 ;  B  =  edition  of  1787.  All  translations  of  the  Critiqv* 
are  taken  from  Miiller. 

-  Muller,  p.  144  and  p.  772. 
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ence  between  these  two  formulae,  save  that  the  first  brings  out  the 
nerve  of  Kant's  argument  more  clearly, — "determining  their  mu- 
tual relation  in  one  and  the  same  time," — while  the  second  empha- 
sises Kant's  historic  opposition  to  Hume  in  the  phrase  "  necessary 
connection." 

In  B  Kant  inserts  after  the  principle  as  given  above  a  '  proof,' 
which  may  be  considered  first.  Perceptions  themselves  are  only 
related  contingently;  there  is  no  necessity  in  their  connection. 
"  Experience,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  knowledge  of  objects  by  per- 
ceptions, in  which  therefore  the  relation  in  the  existence  of  the 
manifold  is  to  be  represented,  not  as  it  is  put  together  in  time,  but 
as  it  is  in  time  objectively  (nicht  wie  es  in  der  Zeit  susamtncngt- 
stellt  wird,  sondcrn  wie  es  objectiv  in  der  Zeit  1st) ."  *  Now  time 
itself  cannot  be  perceived;  consequently,  "  the  determination  of  the 
existence  of  objects  in  time  can  take  place  on.ly  by  their  connection 
in  time  in  general,  that  is,  through  concepts  connecting  them  a 
priori.  "  Thus  experience  is  only  possible  by  an  idea  of  necessary 
connection."  Q.  E.  D.  Kant's  subsequent  remarks,  contained  in 
both  A  and  B,  add  little.  One  statement  may  be  cited,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  clarity.  "  The  general  principle  of  the  three  analo- 
gies depends  on  the  necessary  unity  of  apperception  with  reference 
to  every  possible  empirical  consciousness  (perception)  at  every 
time,  and,  consequently,  as  that  unity  forms  an  a  priori  ground, 
on  the  synthetical  unity  of  all  phenomena,  according  to  their  re- 
lation in  time." 2 

Thus  for  Kant  we  reach  the  objective  world  only  through  the 
intermediation  of  the  three  principles  which  he  calls  the  Analogies 
of  Experience.  This  doctrine  need  not  be  taken  in  a  'psycho- 
logistic  '  sense  as  implying  that  at  one  temporal  stage  of  conscious- 
ness we  live  in  a  world  of  purely  subjective  sensations,  and  only 
come  to  apprehend  an  objective  world  at  a  later  period.  Thus  the 
statement  of  Prichard,  that  Kant's  argument  really  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  process  "by  which,  starting  with  the  successive 
apprehension  of  elements  of  the  manifold  in  isolation,  we  come  to 

i  Muller,  p.   772. 
>  Muller,  p.   144. 
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apprehend  them  as  temporally  related,"1  implies,  like  certain 
other  of  Prichard's  remarks,  the  '  psychologistic '  reading  of  Kant. 
While,  no  doubt,  there  are  many  phrases  in  Kant  which  imply  such 
an  interpretation,  yet  the  fact  must  not  be  ignored  that  such  writers 
as  Edward  Caird2  and  Hermann  Cohen  have  plausibly  argued 
that  the  '  real '  Kant  is  Kant  the  logical  analyst  rather  than  Kant 
the  psychologist.  From  the  standpoint  of  logical  analysis,  Kant's 
doctrine  does  not  concern  any  sort  of  temporal  process,  but  asserts 
merely  that  our  knowledge  of  objectivity  implies  or  presupposes 
knowledge  of  the  truth  that  the  objective  world  is  a  world  of 
'  necessary  connections.' 

Prichard  affirms  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  prove  the 
principle  of  causality  is  by  means  of  the  'dogmatic  method'  which 
Kant  rejected.  To  attain  insight  into  causality  "  we  have  only  to 
reflect  upon  what  we  really  mean  by  a  '  physical  event.'  The  vindi- 
cation can  also  be  expressed  in  the  form  that  the  very  thought  of 
a  physical  event  presupposes  the  thought  of  it  as  an  element  in  a 
necessary  process  of  change — provided,  however,  that  no  distinc- 
tion is  implied  between  the  nature  of  a  thing  and  what  we  think  its 
nature  to  be." 3  Now,  the  main  thesis  of  the  present  paper  is  that 
Kant,  in  his  '  proofs '  of  the  Analogies  of  Experience,  really  used 
precisely  this  'dogmatic  method.'  He  really  used  it  in  the  sense 
that  the  whole  cogency  and  force  of  his  arguments  depend  on  it; 
if  we  take  his  arguments  in  the  'psychologistic  sense'  they  com- 
pletely break  down.  In  fact,  what  Prichard  calls  the  'dogmatic 

*  Prichard,    H.    A.,    Kant's    Theory    of   Knowledge,    Oxford,    1909,    p.    275. 
Prichard  is  explicitly  speaking  of  the  three  Analogies  rather  than  of  their  common 
'  principle.' 

-  Cf.,  e.g.,  Caird's  statement :  "  The  fact  that,  in  the  first  instance,  Kant  pays 
regard  only  to  connexion  in  time,  must  be  considered  as  a  result  of  the  linger- 
ing psychological  view  of  the  Deduction — as  if  its  object  were  merely  to  ex- 
plain the  process  whereby  a  succession  of  sensations  or  perceptions  is  turned 
into  an  experience  of  objects  which,  as  such,  are  in  space.     Kant,  however, 
more  and  more  worked  himself  free  of  this  idea,  and  substituted  for  it  the 
true  conception  of  a  transcendental  regress  as,  not  an  account  of  the  genesis 
of  an  intelligible  experience  out  of  elements  that  existed   before  it,  but  an 
attempt  to  realize  all  that  experience  is,  and  to  bring  to  light  all  the  elements 
implied  in  it."     The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant,  2nd  ed.,  Glasgow, 
1909,  Vol.  I,  p.  479. 

a  Op.   cit.,  p.   300. 
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method '  is  the  '  critical  method ' — granted  that  we  free  the  critical 
method  of  all  traces  of  what  may  be  called  psychogenetic  mythol- 
ogy. For  Prichard's  '  dogmatic  method '  proceeds  by  an  analysis 
of  what  we  mean,  and  Kant's  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  valid, 
comes  to  precisely  this. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  general  principle  of  the  Analogies. 
Kant's  general  principle  is,  or  at  least  appears  to  be,  perfectly  valid 
in  its  general  import,  and  less  open  to  criticism  than  the  particular 
Analogies.  Experience,  that  is,  knowledge  of  an  objective  world, 
is  possible  only  if  we  assume  that  this  outer  world  is  an  orderly 
law-abiding  whole.  What  this  really  amounts  to  is  that  the  idea 
of  objectivity,  of  which  Kant's  critical  philosophy  is  only  an  analy- 
sis, implies  that  what  is  objective,  in  the  sense  of  physical  objec- 
tivity, conforms  to  law.  In  so  far  as  Kant  meant  or  suggested 
that  we  must  know  the  three  Analogies  of  Experience  in  order  to 
'  arrange '  things  and  events  in  time,  and  thus  spoke  as  a  psycholo- 
gist, we  shall  see  that  his  arguments,  with  regard  to  the  three  par- 
ticular Analogies,  are  clearly  fallacious.  What  is  valid  in  and 
sustains  the  general  principle  is  simply  the  thought  of  Leibniz  that 
what  distinguishes  reality  from  the  world  of  dreams  is  the  order 
and  coherence  of  the  former.  As  Leibniz  said  in  the  Nouveaux 
Essais:  ". . .  the  truth  of  sensible  things  consists  merely  in  the  con- 
nection (liaison)  of  phenomena  .  .  .  which  distinguishes  them 
from  dreams.  ...  I  believe  that  the  true  Criterion  with  regard  to 
objects  of  sense  is  the  connection  of  phenomena,  that  is  to  say,  the 
connection  of  what  takes  place  in  different  places  and  times,  and 
in  the  experience  of  different  men,  who  are  themselves  phenomena 
the  one  to  the  other.  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  it  is  also  true  that  provided 
phenomena  are  connected,  it  does  not  matter  whether  one  calls 
them  dreams  or  not,  since  experience  shows  that  we  are  not  de- 
ceived in  the  measures  we  take  with  phenomena  when  they  are 
connected  according  to  the  truths  of  reason."1  Wolff,  too,  ac- 
cepted this  doctrine.  "As  now  the  same  order  is  not  found  in 
dreams,"  he  says,  "  where  no  reason  can  be  shown  by  experience 
as  to  why  things  are  arranged  in  this  way  and  why  their  changes 
follow  as  they  do  upon  each  other,  we  clearly  see  that  truth  is 
i  N.  E.  IV,  2,  14. 
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distinguished  from  dreams  by  order."1  Now,  Kant's  doctrine 
differs  from  that  of  Wolff  merely  by  the  fact  that  Wolff  sought  to 
define  this  order  in  terms  of  the  law  of  non-contradiction,  whereas 
Kant  recognized  the  necessity  of  'synthetic'  principles.  In  the 
Prolegomena  Kant  says :  "  But  the  difference  between  truth  and 
dreaming  is  not  ascertained  by  the  nature  of  the  representations, 
which  are  referred  to  objects  ( for  they  are  the  same  in  both  cases) , 
but  by  their  connection  according  to  those  rules,  which  determine 
the  coherence  of  the  representation  in  the  concept  of  an  object,  and 
by  ascertaining  whether  they  can  subsist  together  in  experience  or 
not." 2  As  Kant  says  in  defense  of  the  Second  Analogy :  "If  it 
were  different,  if  the  antecedent  phenomenon  were  there,  and  the 
event  did  not  follow  on  it  necessarily,  it  would  become  to  me  a 
mere  play  of  my  subjective  imaginations,  or  if  I  thought  it  to  be 
objective,  I  should  call  it  a  dream."  *  This  all  conies  to  much  the 
same  as  is  more  poetically  expressed  by  Schopenhauer :  "  Life  and 
dreams  are  leaves  of  the  same  book.  The  systematic  reading  of 
this  book  is  real  life,  but  when  the  reading  hours  (that  is,  the  day) 
are  over,  we  often  continue  idly  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  and  read 
a  page  here  and  there  without  method  or  connection.  Often  one 
we  have  read  before,  sometimes  one  that  is  new  to  us,  but  always 
in  the  same  book.  Such  an  isolated  page  is  indeed  out  of  connec- 
tion with  the  systematic  study  of  the  book,  but  it  does  not  seem  so 
very  different  when  we  remember  that  the  whole  continuous  pe- 
rusal begins  and  ends  just  as  abruptly,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  merely  a  larger  single  page."  *  No  doubt  this  doctrine, 
especially  as  expressed  by  Schopenhauer,  suggests  that  false  sub- 
jectivism, which  Kant  himself  sought  to '  refute,'  but  from  a  purely 
logical  standpoint  it  is  indubitable  that  one  of  the  criteria  of  phys- 
ical reality  is  the  coherence  of  phenomena  in  an  ordered  system. 
What  fails  to  fit  into  this  system  we  call '  unreal/  although  we  may 

i  Wolff,  yerniinftige  Gedanken  von  Gott,  etc.,  Halle,  1720,  §$142-145,  quoted 
by  Cassirer,  Erkenntnisproblem,  2,  II,  p.  523. 

-Prolegomena,  Open  Court  Edition,  p.  45.  As  Cassirer  says:  "  Wirklich 
ist  was  mit  einer  Wahrnehmung  nach  empirischen  Gesetsen  susammenhangt , 
und  was  durch  dem  "  Kontext"  der  Einen  Erfahrung  eindeutig  eingeordnet 
ist."  Op.  dt.,  II,  p.  670. 

3  Muller,   p.    164. 

*  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  trans,  by  Haldane  and  Kemp,  Vol.  I,  p.  22. 
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be  aware  that  what  is  unreal  in  one  connection  must  be  real  in 
some  other.  What  this  amounts  to  is  simply  that  Kant  explains 
the  idea  of  objectivity  to  wean  the  world  in  so  far  as  the  world  is 
governed  by  universal  laws. 

It  follows  from  this  that  Kant  cannot  be  held  to  have  proved 
that  there  is  a  world  of  phenomena  governed  by  law,  that  there  is 
a  realm  of  necessary  connections.  His  argument  only  affirms  that 
•'/  there  is  an  objective  world,  it  is  a  world  of  necessary  connec- 
tions. Whoever  denies  that  there  is  an  objective  world  must  nec- 
essarily remain  unpersuaded  by  Kant's  argument.  But  Kant's 
critical  method,  when  purged  of  all  irrelevancies,  means  taking 
one's  stand  on  our  common  human  experience  and  our  common 
human  science  and  asking  what  our  meaning  really  is  when  we 
affirm  an  objective  world. 

II. 

The  first  Analogy  is  stated  in  A  as:  "All  phenomena  contain 
the  permanent  (substance)  as  the  object  itself,  and  the  changeable 
as  its  determination  only,  that  is,  as  a  mode  in  which  the  object 
exists  " ;  while  in  B  the  statement  is :  "  In  all  changes  of  phenom- 
ena the  substance  is  permanent,  and  its  quantum  is  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  in  nature."  It  is  hardly  to  be  decided 
which  of  these  statements  should  be  taken  as  expressing  Kant's 
real  meaning.  The  second  formula  definitely  asserts  that  sub- 
stance is  permanent,  and  yet  Kant  himself  in  the  course  of  his  de- 
fense of  this  very  Analogy  declares  that  "  the  proposition  that  sub- 
stance is  permanent  is  tautological"1  If  the  permanence  of 
substance  is  tautological,  then  the  proposition  that  its  'quantum  ' 
neither  increases  nor  decreases  is  also  tautological.  One  of 
Kant's  oldest  expositors,  Mellin,  suggests  that  Kant  may  have 
merely  meant  to  make  his  doctrine  more  intelligible  by  connecting 
it  with  the  older  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  substance. 
According  to  Mellin  the  doctrine  really  belongs  in  the  metaphysics 
of  nature  rather  than  in  transcendental  philosophy.2  If  we  fol- 
low this  suggestion,  then  we  must  take  the  first  formula,  which 

i  Muller,  p.  150. 

»  Mellin,  G.  S.  A.,  Encyclopddisches  Worterbuch  der  kritischen  Philosophic. 
Ziillichau  und  Leipzig,  1797,  Vol.  I,  p.  166. 
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amounts  to  the  assertion  that  all  phenomena  contain  substance,  as 
in  accordance  with  the  general  drift  of  Kant's  system.  His  mean- 
ing is,  not  that  substance  is  permanent,  which  is  self-evident,  but 
that  the  category  of  substantiality  must  be  applied  to  all  phe- 
nomena if  they  are  to  be  objective. 

And  his  '  proof '  of  this  principle  also  shows  that  he  was,  in  this 
connection,  interested  rather  in  the  necessity  of  conceiving  the 
world  under  the  category  of  substance  than  in  the  permanence  of 
substance.  The  argument,  which  Kant  inserted  in  B,  immediately 
following  the  statement  of  the  principle,  and  which  may  be  taken 
as  typical,  is  as  follows : 

The  simultaneousness  and  succession  of  phenomena  can  only  be 
represented  in  time. 

Time  itself  cannot  be  perceived,  but  the  substratum  which  repre- 
sents time  in  phenomena  is  substance. 

Therefore,  the  permanent  in  reference  to  which  all  temporal 
relations  of  phenomena  can  be  determined  is  substance,  and,  as  the 
substratum  of  all  change,  cannot  change.  And  thus  it  cannot  be 
increased  or  diminished. 

In  both  A  and  B  we  have  the  following,  which  may  serve  as  a 
commentary  on  this  argument :  "  Our  apprehension  of  the  mani- 
fold of  phenomena  is  always  successive,  and  therefore  always 
changing.  By  it  alone,  therefore,  we  can  never  determine  whether 
the  manifold,  as  an  object  of  experience,  is  coexistent  or  succes- 
sive, unless  there  is  something  in  it  which  exists  always,  that  is, 
something  constant  and  permanent,  while  change  and  succession 
are  nothing  but  so  many  kinds  (modi)  of  time  in  which  the  per- 
manent exists."  1  Kant's  argument,  in  a  word,  is  this :  the  stream 
of  subjective  apprehension,  of  our  mental  states,  is  successive. 
But  the  objective  world  changes.  If  it  changes,  there  must  be 
something  permanent  in  it,  since  change  involves  something  under- 
lying it  as  a  substratum. 

If  we  interpret  this  argument  '  psychologistically,'  it  means  that 
there  is  first  a  stage  in  which  the  whole  content  of  the  individual's 
consciousness  is  a  pure  succession  of  mental  states  devoid  of  ob- 
jective reference.  Kant  indeed  suggests,  by  his  manner  of  formu- 

i  Miiller,  p.  149. 
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lating  the  question,  that  we  first  experience  a  pure  subjective  suc- 
cession which  we  afterwards  objectify  on  the  basis  of  the  principle 
of  substantiality,  a  proposition  which,  as  psychology,  must  be  re- 
jected as  utterly  mythological.  But  here  again  there  is  possible  a 
purely  logical  interpretation,  which  would  make  Kant's  argument 
run  about  as  follows :  Substantiality  is  a  part  of  objectivity,  hence 
we  can  never  know  objectivity',  that  is,  the  world  of  physical  reality, 
without  presupposing  its  substantiality. 

In  this  form  his  argument  reduces  to  a  pure  analysis  of  what 
we  mean  by  physical  objectivity.  And  of  course  there  is  the  fur- 
ther question  as  to  whether,  as  such  an  analysis,  Kant's  proposition 
is  true.  Is  substantiality  really  implied  in  our  '  experience '  of 
the  world?  This  question  is  one  which  can  only  be  answered  by 
direct  reference  to  common  sense  and  science.  It  is  certain  that 
our  '  transcendental  philosophy '  by  itself  cannot  presume  to  decide 
even  a  question  as  general  as  that  as  to  whether  the  mechanistic  or 
the  energistic  account  of  physical  phenomena  is  the  true  one.1  It 
is  of  course  clear  that  modern  physics  cannot  tolerate  '  substance ' 
in  the  sense  of  Aristotelianism  or  Medieval  Scholasticism.  Sub- 
stance as  the  mysterious  inner  striving  of  things,  as  their  hidden 
kernel,  has  no  place  in  the  equations  of  mathematical  physics, 
whether  under  the  head  of  matter  or  of  force.  What  seems  to  be 
permanent  in  modern  science  is  rather  the  laws,  the  mathematical 
formulae  themselves,  although  of  course  they,  too,  have  only  a 
relative  permanence  in  the  history  of  human  science.  Thus  the 
permanence  of  matter  consists  in  that  the  same  portion  of  it  retains 
the  same  mass  under  all  circumstances  whatever  chemical  or  phys- 
ical transformation  it  undergoes.  The  same  portion  of  it  always 
produces  the  same  phenomenal  effect  by  which  mass  is  measured. 
Thus  the  permanence  of  matter  is  really  the  permanence  of  certain 
mathematical  constants.  The  same  is  true  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  It,  too,  means  merely  the  constancy  of  certain  ratios  by 
which  so  much  heat  can  be  transformed  into  so  much  mechanical 
energy  and  then  into  so  much  light  energy  and  so  on.  It  thus 
means  not  the  permanence  of  a  thing-like  substratum,  but  rather 
the  constancy  of  certain  'transformation-ratios.'  If  this  is  true, 

1  Cf.  Cassirer,  Sttbstansbcgriff  und  Funktionsbcgriff,  p.  249  ff. 
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then  the  substantial  element  in  the  world,  which  Kant  demanded 
as  a  necessary  correlative  to  change,  would  be  certain  ultimate 
mathematical  constants,  themselves  not  removed  from  the  possi- 
bility of  change,  in  so  far  as  they  are  parts  of  human  science. 

Kant's  argument,  when  reduced  to  what  it  really  proves,  is  ex- 
tremely general  in  import.  It  tells  us  nothing  about  '  matter'  and 
nothing  about  the  '  soul.'  It  merely  affirms  that  change  and  per- 
manence are  correlative  wherever  they  are  found.  Corresponding 
to  each  change  there  must  be  something  permanent.  The  series 
of  successive  states  must  be  gathered  into  a  unity  and  in  this  form 
set  over  against  themselves  as  a  plurality.  When  brought  to  this 
high  generality,  the  principle  of  substance  seems  entirely  unob- 
jectionable. 

III. 

The  Second  Analogy  was  also  restated  by  Kant  in  B.  In  A 
Kant  says:  "Everything  that  happens  (begins  to  be),  presupposes 
something  on  which  it  follows  according  to  a  rule  " ;  while  in,  B 
he  says :  "  All  changes  take  place  according  to  the  law  of  connec- 
tion between  cause  and  effect."  Here  again  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  B  is  really  an  improvement  over  A  or  not.  The  first 
formula  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  telling  us  what  is  meant  by 
'  cause  and  effect,'  while  the  second  has  what  is  perhaps  a  slight 
advantage  in  telling  us  definitely  that  it  is  changes  which  fall  under 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  although  the  phrase  '  everything  that 
happens '  is  very  nearly  tantamount  to  '  changes.' 1 

Smith  and  others  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Kant's 
argument  in  this  section  is  extraordinarily  repetitious.  Five  times 
does  Kant  repeat  in  the  first  edition,  and  six  times  in  the  second 
edition  what  comes,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  the  same  argu- 
ment.2 This  argument  is  stated  as  clearly  as  anywhere  in  the 

1  Cf.    Cohen,   who    regards   this   alteration    as   somehow    important.     Kants 
Theoric  der  Erfahrung,  3,  p.  572. 

2  It  is  a  feature  of  Smith's  truly   instructive  commentary  that  it   carefully 
discusses  these  arguments  one  by  one.     (Cf.  A  Commentary  to  Kant's  '  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,'  London,  1918,  p.  371  f.)     Much  praise  must  be  given  to  the 
works  of  Vaihinger  and  Smith  for  the  tone  of  scientific  objectivity  which  per- 
vades them  in  contrast  to  the  more  '  inspired  '  works  of  Cohen  and   Caird. 
But  the  latter,  too,  have  their  value. 
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paragraph  which  Kant  inserted  in  B  immediately  following  the 
statement  of  the  Analogy.  I  perceive  that  phenomena  succeed 
each  other.  This  connection  of  '  objective  succession '  is  not 
merely  a  work  of  the  senses  and  pure  intuition,  but  is  a  product 
of  a  synthetical  power  of  the  faculty  of  imagination,  which  deter- 
mines the  internal  sense  with  reference  to  relation  in  time.  But 
mere  imagination  can  connect  the  two  events  X  and  Y,  either 
X-Y  or  Y-X.  Neither  can  we  determine  empirically  with  refer- 
ence to  time  what  follows  and  what  precedes  in  the  object.  ".  .  . 
es  bleibt  durch  die  blosse  Wahrnehmungen  das  objective  Verhalt- 
niss  der  einandcrfolgender  Erscheinungen  unbestimmt." l  Now, 
to  conceive  this  objective  relation  we  need  the  concept  of  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect :  "  the  cause  not  being  something  that  might 
be  antecedent  in  imagination  only,  or  might  not  be  perceived  at 
all."2  This  argument  of  Kant  is  supported  by  two  examples, 
drawn,  fortunately  or  not  as  the  case  may  be,  not  from  the  mathe- 
inatische  Natunvissenschaft,  so  much  emphasized  by  Cohen,8  but 
from  everyday  life.  These  two  examples  are:  the  house  and  the 
ship.  I  apprehend  the  house  in  a  succession  of  perceptions,  but  I 
take  its  parts  to  be  coexistent.  In  the  case  of  the  ship  floating 
down  the  stream,  I  can  objectify  the  series  of  perceptions  because 
I  know  that,  causally,  the  ship  must  be  down  stream  after  it  has 
been  up  stream  rather  than  vice  versa.  "If  we  supposed  that 
nothing  precedes  an  event  upon  which  such  event  must  follow  ac- 
cording to  rule,  all  succession  of  perception  would  then  exist  in 
apprehension  only,  that  is,  subjectively;  but  it  would  not  thereby 
be  determined  objectively,  what  ought  to  be  the  antecedent  and 
what  the  subsequent  in  perception."  *  "  If  we  try  to  find  out  what 
new  quality  or  dignity  is  imparted  to  our  representations  by  their 
relation  to  an  object,  we  find  that  it  consists  in  nothing  but  the 
rendering  necessary  the  connection  of  representations  in  a  certain 
way,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  rule;  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
i  B.  233  (. 

*  Muller,  p.  775. 

»  Cf.  the  remarkable  and  suggestive  introduction  to  Cohen's  Kants  Theorie 
der  Erfahrung,  3,  Berlin,  1918. 

*  Muller,  p.  159. 
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they  receive  their  objective  character  only  because  a  certain  order 
is  necessary  in  the  time  relations  of  our  representations." * 

Kant's  argument  in  this  section  is  in  appearance  very  radical  and 
profound.  "The  second  Analogy,"  says  Smith,  "though  crab- 
bedly,  diffusely  and  even  confusedly  stated,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  far-reaching  pieces  of  argument  in  the  whole  Critique."2 
While  questioning  its  merits  as  an  argument,  we  shall  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  strategic  significance  in  Kant's  war  on  em- 
piricism. Its  merit  in  this  connection  consists  in  that  it  enables 
Kant  to  turn  the  tables  completely  on  Hume.  With  all  his  skepti- 
cism, Hume  had  on  occasion  appealed  to  an  objective  world,  which 
he  assumed  to  be  somehow  real,  without  being  able  to  justify  his 
belief  by  logic,  and  which  somehow  impressed  its  uniformity  on 
the  'mind.'  The  'mind,'  according  to  its  subjective  associative 
mechanism,  derives  its  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  from  the 
repetitions  of  objective  events.  Now,  Kant's  argument  purports 
to  show,  and  in  a  sense  does  show,  that  there  would  be  for  us  no 
objective  order  of  events  were  it  not  for  the  a  priori  principle  of 
causality.  If  the  principle  of  causality  is  indeed  a  condition  of 
the  possibility  of  there  being,  for  us,  an  objective  world,  then 
empiricism  is  forever  refuted. 

Kant's  argument  is  that  we  could  not  arrange  events  into  a 
single  objective  temporal  order,  did  we  not  assume  the  principle 
of  causality.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  counter-arguments  of 
Schopenhauer3  have  proved  their  relevance  and  cogency  by  calling 
forth  an  answer  from  each  of  the  commentators.  And  these  re- 
plies of  the  commentators  somehow  do  not  seem  quite  to  touch 
Schopenhauer's  arguments.  We  shall  see  that  Schopenhauer  does 
prove  the  unacceptability  of  the  psychologistic  phases  of  Kant's 

1  Miiller,  p.   161. 

2  Commentary,  p.  364.     Riehl  says  that  the  manner  of  proof  of  the  Analogies 
is  most  suited  to  make  clear  the  manner  of  proving  synthetic  propositions 
a  priori.     Der  Philosophische  Kritisismus,  2,  Leipzig,   1908,  p.  543.     Cassirer 
both  in  his  Erkenntnisproblem  (2,  Vol.  II,  p.  720)   and  in  Kants  Leben  und 
Lehre,    1918    (p.    194),   lays   great  stress   on    Kant's   manner   of   proving   the 
Analogies.     Suggestive  as  Cassirer's  treatment  is,  I  feel  that  perhaps  Cassirer's 
account  of  the  matter  is  really  truer  than  Kant's. 

3  On  Schopenhauer  and  Kant  in  general  cf.  Tsanoff,  Schopenhauer's  Criti- 
cism of  Kant's  Theory  of  Experience.     Cornell  Studies,  No.  9. 
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teaching,  the  phase  of  Kant's  teaching  which  seems  to  say  that  we 
'arrange'  events  in  objective  time  (in  all  cases)  by  the  aid  of  the 
principle  of  causality.  In  the  first  place,  Schopenhauer  points  out 
that  the  change  is  objective  in  both  of  Kant's  examples,  in  the  case 
of  both  the  house  and  the  ship.  "  In  the  first  case,  one  of  these 
bodies  [that  are  in  relative  motion]  is  a  part  of  the  observer's  own 
organism,  the  eye,  and  the  other  is  the  house,  with  respect  to  the 
different  parts  of  which  the  eye  successively  alters  its  position."  * 
"  It  would  be  just  as  possible  in  the  second  as  in  the  first  instance, 
to  invert  the  order  of  succession  in  the  change,  were  it  as  easy  for 
the  observer  to  move  the  ship  up  the  stream  as  to  alter  the  direction 
of  his  own  eyes." 2  Thus  in  both  of  the  cases  adduced  by  Kant 
there  is  a  genuine  objective  succession  of  events.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst.  The  worst  is  that  Kant's  argument  would  make  all 
sequences  causal  sequences.  Kant's  statement  certainly  implies 
that  no  sequence  is  objective  unless  it  is  a  causal  sequence.  But 
the  statement  that  all  sequences  are  causal  sequences  is,  as  Caird 
says,  "  obviously  absurd," 3  and  that  such  is  the  case  is  easily  seen 
from  Schopenhauer's  examples.  Tones  in  a  piece  of  music  suc- 
ceed each  other  objectively  without  being  causally  related  and  the 
same  is  true  of  day  and  night.4  As  I  am  leaving  my  house,  says 
Schopenhauer,  a  tile  happens  to  fall  from  the  roof  and  strikes  me ; 
there  is  no  causal  relation  between  my  going  out  and  the  falling  of 
the  tile,  yet  their  sequence  is  objective  enough.  "If  Kant's  asser- 
tion were  correct,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "  which  I  dispute,  our  only 
way  of  knowing  the  reality  of  succession  would  be  through  its 
necessity;  but  this  would  presuppose  an  understanding  that  em- 
braced all  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  at  once,  consequently  an 
omniscient  understanding.' 

Now,  both  Caird  and  Smith,  in  defending  Kant  against  Schopen- 
hauer at  this  point,  fall  back  on  the  arguments  of  Stadler,  which 
are  in  themselves  very  keen,  but  nevertheless  cannot  be  reconciled 

i  Fourfold  Root,  etc.,  Tr.  Hillebrand,  Bohn  Lib.,  p.  101. 

*Op  cit.,  p.    102. 

*Cf.  Caird,  op,  cit.,  I,  p.  5*8- 

*  Mellin  in  1797  discusses  the  objection  based  on  the  succession  of  tones, 
but  is  only  able  to  say  that  the  tones  objectively  follow  their  cause,  the  player, 
but  subjectively  follow  each  other. 

'Fourfold  Root,  etc.,  p.   107. 
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with  Kant's  pritna  facie  meaning,  that,  namely,  we  '  arrange '  events 
in  objective  time  only  be  virtue  of  the  principle  of  causality.1 
Stadler  says,  in  brief,  that  if  we  refer  the  tones  or  day  and  night 
to  the  '  substances '  involved  in  them  we  shall  see  that  they  must 
be  "  referred  to  a  cause."  "  We  know  that  successions  become 
necessary,  i.e.,  objective,  for  our  consciousness,  when  we  regard 
them  as  changes  of  a  substance  which  are  determined  by  a  cause." 2 
Even  the  immediate  succession  of  the  "  falling  tile "  and  "  my 
going  out "  must  be  presupposed  to  have  an  unknown  cause.  "  It 
is  not,"  says  Stadler,  "  the  perception  of  U  [the  unknown  cause] , 
but  the  presupposition  of  it,  which  makes  the  change  necessary 
and  so  objective  for  us."  And  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  Caird 
says :  "  In  other  words,  the  recognition  of  a  sequence  of  ideas  as 
representing  an  objective  change  is  the  recognition  of  that  sequence 
as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  changes  which  is  determined  by  a  general 
rule  of  possible  perception,  and  not  merely  a  sequence  of  states  in 
the  experience  of  an  individual."8 

Thus  it  is  not  the  perception  but  the  presupposition  of  a  cause 
which  makes  a  sequence  objective.  Stadler  says  'objective,  i.e., 
necessary,'  and  the  ' is '  in  Caird's  italics  emphasizes  the  same 
identity.  The  interpretation  of  Kant  involved  here  is  that  the 
very  idea  of  physical  objectivity  implies  causal  order;  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  physical  objectivity,  of  being  real  in  a  physical 
sense,  to  conform  to  natural  laws.  But  if  we  hold  fast  to  this 
interpretation  we  must  abandon  what  Kant  himself  seems  to  have 
regarded  as  his  most  telling  argument,  the  notion  that  we  can  only 
'  arrange '  things  in  objective  time  on  the  basis  of  causality.  For 
now  we  see  that  to  reach  physical  objectivity  no  perception  of  flic 
cause  is  needed,  but  only  the  assumption  or  presupposition  of  a 
cause.  Thus  I  can  give  Y  its  place  in  objective  time,  without  even 
knowing  what  X  is;  the  mere  knowledge  that  it  has  a  cause  is 
sufficient  to  stamp  it  with  objectivity. 

One  more  argument  remains.  If  I  only  knew  that  the  sequence 
X-Y  was  objective,  by  knowing  that  X  is  the  cause  of  Y,  how 

1  Cf.  August  Stadler:   Die  Gnmdsijtzc  der  reinen  Erkenntnistheorie  in  dcr 
Kantischen  Philosophic,  Leipzig,  1876.     The  quotation  in  Caird  is  from  p.  152. 

2  Caird,    p.    529. 
*Ibid.,  p.  528. 
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could  I  ever  learn  the  particular  empirical  law  X-Y?  According 
to  Kant's  whole  teaching,  particular  laws  are  learned  from  experi- 
ence. Kant  himself  says,  in  discussing  this  very  Second  Analogy, 
that  "the  succession  in  time  is  therefore  the  only  empirical  cri- 
terion of  an  effect  with  regard  to  the  causality  of  the  cause  which 
precedes  it." *  If  now  I  learn  the  causal  relation  of  X-Y  by  ob- 
serving their  objective  sequence,  then  it  is  preposterous  to  say  that 
I  learn  their  objective  sequence  only  because  I  already  know  that 
they  are  related  as  cause  and  effect. 

Thus  Kant's  particular  argument  falls  aside  and  we  see  our- 
selves forced  back  to  the  more  general  argument  as  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  idea  of  physical  objectivity.  If  we  would  know  what 
causality  means  for  common  sense  we  must  make  some  sort  of 
analysis  of  common  sense  based  on  an  analysis  of  common  lan- 
guage; if  we  would  know  what  causality  means  for  science,  then 
we  must  make  an  historical  and  carefully  documented  study  of 
science.  That  in  some  sense  causality,  as  the  uniformity  of  nature 
rather  than  as  the  efficient  causation  of  Aristotle,  is  involved  in 
the  scientific  view  of  the  world  is  beyond  doubt ;  it  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  scientist's  criteria  of  reality.2  Kant  was  no  doubt  right  in 
assuming  that  we  know  an  objective  world,  and  in  trying  to  show 
how  knowledge  of  causality  is  '  presupposed '  in  knowledge  of  an 
objective  order,  but  in  his  actual  argument  he  fell  into  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  process  by  which  we  '  build  up '  an  outer  world  out 
of  mere  subjective  states;  and  this  description  of  a  non-existent8 
process  is  also  obviously  absurd. 

1  Mullen,  p.  1 66. 

2  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  brought  out  in  a  work  that  must  always  be 
precious  to  philosophy:   "The  most  persistent  outer  relations  which  science 
believes  in  are  never  matters  of  experience  at  all,  but  have  to  be  disengaged 
from  under  experience  by  a  process  of  elimination,  that  is,  by  ignoring  condi- 
tions which  are  always  present.     The  elementary  laws  of  mechanics,  physics, 
and  chemistry  are  all  of  this  sort.     The  principle  of  uniformity  of  nature  is  of 
this  sort ;  it  has  to  be  sought  under  and  in  spite  of  the  most  rebellious  appear- 
ances ;  and  our  conviction  of  its  truth  is  far  more  like  a  religious  faith  than 
like  assent  to  a  demonstration."     James,   Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.   II, 
p.  636. 

»  As  Prichard  says :  ".  .  .  from  the  beginning  we  are  aware  of  real  elements, 
viz.,  of  events  in  nature,  and  we  are  aware  of  them  as  really  related,  viz.,  as 
successive  in  nature."  Op.  cit.,  p.  294. 
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IV. 

The  Third  Analogy  is  what  Kant  calls  Reciprocity  (in  A 
(.rundsatz  der  Gemeinschaft,  in  B  Grundsatz  des  Zugleichseins, 
nach  detn  Gesets  der  Wechselwirkung,  oder  Gemeinschaft).  This 
principle  is  stated  in,  A  as,  "  All  substances,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
coexistent,  stand  in  complete  community,  that  is,  reciprocity  one  to 
another,"  and  in  B  as,  "  All  substances,  so  far  as  they  can  be  per- 
ceived as  coexistent  in  space,  are  always  affecting  each  other 
reciprocally,  sind  in  durchgdngiger  Wechselwirkung."  The  sec- 
ond statement  has  the  advantage  of  making  clear  that  space  is  in- 
volved in  reciprocity,  and  the  change  from  '  are  coexistent '  to  '  can 
be  perceived  as  coexistent '  is  significant. 

Kant's  argument  is  as  follows:  When  the  perception  of  X  can 
follow  on  the  perception  of  Y,  and  that  of  Y  on  that  of  X,  then 
the  two,  X  and  Y,  are  to  be  taken  as  coexistent.  But  the  stream 
of  subjective  presentations  is  always  successive.  To  escape  this 
stream  of  successive  subjective  apprehensions,  I  must  assume  that 
objects  are  bound  together  by  mutual  causal  relations,  such  that  X 
influences  Y  and  Y  influences  X.  Only  because  I  know  this  prin- 
ciple can  I  relate  X  and  Y  as  coexistent.  "We  can  easily  per- 
ceive in  our  experience  that  continuous  influences  only  can  lead 
our  senses  in  all  parts  of  space  from  one  object  to  another;  that 
the  light  which  plays  between  our  eyes  and  celestial  bodies  pro- 
duces a  mediate  communion  between  us  and  them,  and  proves  the 
coexistence  of  the  latter ;  that  we  cannot  change  any  place  empiri- 
cally (perceive  such  a  change)  unless  matter  itself  renders  the 
perception  of  our  own  place  possible  to  us,  and  that  by  means  of 
its  reciprocal  influence  only  matter  can  evince  its  simultaneous 
existence,  and  thus  (though  mediately  only)  its  coexistence,  even 
to  the  most  distant  objects."  * 

1  Muller,  p.  174.  This  passage  is  really  extremely  vague.  Schopenhauer  re- 
marks that  the  phrase  "  the  light  which  plays  between  our  eyes  and  celestial 
bodies  (snvischen  unserm  Auge  und  den  Weltkorpern  spielt)"  surreptitiously 
suggests  that  our  eyes  influence  the  starlight.  This  light,  Kant  says,  "  pro- 
duces a  mediate  communion  between  us  and  them,  and  proves  the  coexistence 
of  the  latter."  Schopenhauer  replies:  "  Now,  even  empirically,  this  last  asser- 
tion is  false;  since  the  sight  of  a  fixed  star  by  no  means  proves  its  coexistence 
simultaneously  with  its  spectator,  but,  at  most,  its  existence  some  years,  nay, 
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In  criticism  of  this  argument  we  need  only  appeal  to  what  seems 
to  be  an  unavoidable  fact  of  experience  that  we  do  actually  judge 
many  things  to  be  coexistent  without  knowing  that  they  are  in 
causal  interaction.1  According  to  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, and,  I  presume,  that  of  Einstein  as  well,  all  physical  objects 
are,  in  a  sense,  in  continual  interaction,  but  obviously  we  need  not 
know  this  to  judge  them  to  be  coexistent.  Whether  or  not  all 
things  arc  in  reciprocal  interaction  is  irrelevant ;  all  that  is  involved 
is  whether  we  must  know  that  they  are  in  interaction  in  order  to 
judge  them  to  be  coexistent.  Contrary  to  Kant's  statement,  I  need 
not  know  that  the  earth  and  the  moon  are  bound  together  by  gravi- 
tation to  know  that  they  coexist  at  the  same  time.  And  how  could 
I  know  that  the  earth  and  the  moon  do  influence  each  other  caus- 
ally, if  I  did  not  experience  them  as  coexistent  ?  We  must  remem- 
ber that  all  particular  laws  are  admitted  by  Kant  to  be  based  on 
experience,  and  that  all  the  Analogies,  like  all  other  'transcen- 
dental '  propositions,  must  be  purely  formal. 

Indeed  this  principle  in  general  seems  to  be  a  mere  outgrowth  of 
Kant's  well-known  love  of  architectonic  symmetry.  Just  as  the 
category  of  reciprocity  has  only  the  most  shadowy  connection  with 
the  disjunctive  judgment,  so  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  general 
seems  of  rather  elusive  character.  Schopenhauer's  free  and  inde- 
pendent approach  to  Kant  shows  its  superiority  at  this  point.  He 
frankly  declares  that  "the  real  logical  analogue  of  reciprocity  is 
the  vicious  circle," 2  and  asserts  that  "  the  conception  reciprocity 
cannot  be  supported  by  a  single  example."  3  His  argument  goes 

even  some  centuries  before."  Fourfold  Root,  etc.,  p.  109.  There  is,  however, 
a  striking  similarity  between  this  passage  and  those  propositions  in  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity  which  affirm  that  simultaneity  can  be  established  only 
where  there  is  physical  interaction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  mirrors  at  the 
ends  of  the  rod.  Cf.  also  Cassirer,  Zur  Einstein! 'schen  Relativitatetheorie, 
Berlin,  1921,  p.  80  f. 

1  Cassirer,   op.   cit.,   p.   63. 

2  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  English  trans,  by  Haldane  and  Kemp.  Vol.  II. 
p.  61. 

8  Mahaflfy  says:  "I  determine  the  place  of  a  table,  a  room,  a  house,  a  town, 
by  its  relation  to  other  simultaneous  objects — nay  more,  the  very  earth  itself 
by  its  position  in  the  Solar  System."  (Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for  English 
Readers,  London,  1889,  Vol.  I,  p.  190.)  This  fact  of  the  relativity  of  all 
position  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reciprocal  causal  influence  that  Kant's 
statements  in  both  A  and  B  clearly  imply. 
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to  show,  however,  not  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reciprocity, 
but  rather  that  it  can  be  resolved  into  causality.  This  is  seen  in 
the  excellent  example  he  selects  from  Humboldt's  Ansichten  der 
Natur:' "  In  the  sandy  deserts  it  does  not  rain,  but  it  rains  upon 
the  wooded  mountains  surrounding  them.  The  cause  is  not  the 
attraction  of  the  clouds  by  the  mountains;  but  it  is  the  column  of 
heated  air  rising  from  the  sandy  plain  which  prevents  the  particles 
of  vapor  from  condensing,  and  drives  the  clouds  high  into  the 
heavens.  On  the  mountains  the  perpendicular  rising  stream  of  air 
is  weaker,  the  clouds  descend  and  rainfall  ensues  in  the  cooler  air. 
Thus,  want  of  rain  and  the  absence  of  plants  in  the  desert  stand 
in  the  relation  of  reciprocity;  it  does  not  rain  because  the  heated 
sand-plain  sends  out  more  heat;  the  desert  does  not  become  a 
steppe  or  prairie  because  it  does  not  rain.  But  clearly  we  have 
here  again,  .  .  .  only  a  succession  of  causes  and  effects  of  the 
same  names,  and  throughout  nothing  essentially  different  from 
simple  causality."  ]  If  we  analyse  other  well-known  cases  of  reci- 
procity such  as  the  relation  between  poverty  and  ill-health  or  in- 
temperance, between  mental  and  bodily  disease,  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  social  whole,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  really  dealing 
with  a  complication  of  causality.  Thus  Riehl,  who  is  on  the  whole 
a  strict  Kantian,  is  obliged  to  admit  that  we  cannot  regard  reci- 
procity as  an  equally  primitive  principle  (gleich  urspriingliclics 
Prinsip)  with  substance  and  causality,  since,  as  he  says,  it  ob- 
viously rests  on  a  combined  application  of  the  two  preceding  prin- 
ciples.2 Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Third  Analogy,  we  are  obliged 
to  insist  that  it  is  possible  to  know  coexistences  that  are  not  cases 
of  reciprocal  influence  and  to  confess  that  it  is  hard  to  see  that  the 
deeper  argument  from  the  idea  of  physical  objectivity  can  be 
applied  in  this  case,  as  undoubtedly  it  can  be  applied  in  the  First 
and  Second  Analogies. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 

THE  RICE  INSTITUTE, 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 
i  Op  cit.,  p.   64. 

» Cf.  Riehl,  op  cit.,  p.  559.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  statement  of 
Mill,  whose  System  of  Logic,  with  all  its  '  empiristic  '  defects,  must  always  be 
admired  as  a  magnificent  piece  of  clear  thinking,  that  "  there  is  no  general 
axiom  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  uniformities  of  co-existence  as  the 
law  of  causation  does  to  those  of  succession."  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  XXII,  54- 


DISCUSSION. 

SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS  AND  THE  MODERN  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

WHEN  it  is  said  that  knowledge  may  be  resolved  into  the  knower, 
the  known,  and  the  relation  between  them,  this  theory  or  analysis  of 
knowledge  is  often  supposed  to  be  merely  one  of  contending  mod- 
ern theories  on  the  subject.  This  is  an  entirely  erroneous  impression 
which  it  is  well  to  correct.  The  theory  in  question  is  one  which 
is  encountered  away  back  In  the  works  of  Sextus  Empiricus  (e.g., 
Hyp.  I,  c.  14),  to  go  no  further.  Sextus  discusses  the  grounds  on 
which  each  of  these  factors  may  be  impugned.  So  far  as  the  ob- 
ject is  concerned,  he  finds  the  grounds  of  objection  in  the  continu- 
ous change  of  finite  beings,  and  in  their  mingling  or  confusion. 
But  to  Sextus,  for  all  that,  every  cognition  implies,  as  its  object, 
something  different  from  itself,  of  which,  in  his  view,  it  is  but  the 
copy.  As  to  the  subject,  Sextus  finds  the  difficulties  in  the  default 
of  a  criterion  of  the  truth;  in  the  beginnings  of  our  knowledge  in 
feeling;  in  the  impotence  of  our  cognitive  faculties;  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge  or  science;  in  the  errors  which  befall  the  understand- 
ing; and  in  the  universal  differences  of  opinion.  But  Sextus  holds 
that  there  is  no  firm  ground  for  thinking  that  there  exists  no  cri- 
terion of  the  truth,  since  to  the  reasons  advanced  for  that  position 
others  equally  probable  can  be  opposed.  His  conclusion  therefore  is, 
the  suspension  of  assent  (eVox^).  "  For,"  he  says,  "  since  nothing 
is  comprehensible,  he  will,  if  he  assents,  assent  to  an  incompre- 
hensible." The  difficulty  in  reaching  truth  he  found  in  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  reason  and  of  sense  alike. 

Then,  in  the  third  case,  that  of  the  relation  between  the  knower 
and  the  known,  Sextus  stresses  the  fact  that  things  are  known 
only  as  relative,  or  as  they  appear.  We  know  things,  he  holds,  only 
as  presented  to  our  faculties,  but  not  as  they  are,  not  in  their  real 
nature.  There  is,  in  his  view,  lack  of  harmony  between  the  object 
of  appearance  and  its  reality.  He  concedes  that  the  object  appears, 
but  doubts  as  to  its  existence  in  the  manner  that  is  affirmed.  In 
the  questions  or  doubts  which  he  raises,  both  in  the  Hypotyposes 
and  in  his  Adversus  Mathematicos,  Sextus,  inquiring  into  the  formal 
possibility  of  knowledge,  anticipates  Kant,  particularly  in  raising  the 
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question  how  the  understanding,  which  is  internal,  can  reach  the 
external.  It  is  the  proof  of  the  objectivity  of  the  categories  that 
holds  his  attention.  Sextus  says1  that  the  sceptic  doubts  not  in  an 
absolute  sense;  neither  says  that  "all  things  are  false,"  nor  that 
"nothing  is  true";  that  is,  not  without  recognising  that  each  of 
these  statements  has  its  own  falsity.  Sextus  urges  against  the  dog- 
matists that  to  maintain  that  to  know  the  truth  of  a  thing  involves 
necessary,  infinite,  and  impossible  suppositions,  would  just  mean  that 
one  could  not  with  certainty  know  the  truth  of  anything.  Thus  is  he 
haunted  with  the  need  of  some  certainty.  Last  and  boldest  of  the 
Greek  Sceptics  as  was  Sextus,  the  opinion  of  Ritter  and  some  others 
that  he  always  speaks,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  School  to  which 
he  belongs,  must  be  modified.  For  Sextus  can  and  does  think  for 
himself.  The  system  of  his  School,  however,  was,  to  have  no  sys- 
tem. Their  only  dogma  would  be,  doubt  of  their  own  scepticism. 
Their  attitude  involved  a  shocking  dread  of  ontology. 

I  am  not  now  concerned  with  theory  of  knowledge  as  discussed 
by  Sextus,  except  in  so  far  as  all  three  factors  were  anciently  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  essential  to  knowledge.  Today,  as  anciently, 
all  three  factors  in  knowledge  are  impugned,  however  different  the 
grounds  of  objection  may  be. 

i.  The  object  in  knowledge  is  impugned  by  those  who  make  con- 
sciousness a  purely  external  relation.  But  one  may  regard  it  as 
untenable  not  to  allow  productivity  to  consciousness,  in  respect  of 
the  object;  such  productivity  is  the  essential  character  of  purely 
psychic  causality;  and  only  thus  can  consciousness  be  a  relation  to 
what  depends  for  its  existence  upon  consciousness.  Much  has  re- 
cently been  made,  and  with  good  reason,  of  the  activity  of  the 
subject.  But  what  of  the  object?  Besides  the  constancy  and  uni- 
formity of  the  object,  what  of  the  part  played  by  the  object  in 
knowledge?  We  have  heard  but  little  as  to  whether,  and  with  what 
result,  the  thing  or  object  acts  upon  us,  and  to  what  extent  it  deter- 
mines the  form  of  our  knowledge.  In  part  this  paucity  has  been  due 
to  the  unsatisfactory  influence  of  Lotzean  thought,  in  its  utter  satura- 
tion with  subjectivity.  That  "things  are  soul-like  beings"  is  a  dark 
and  futile  saying  in  which  to  rest  our  souls,  if  the  "soul-like"  thing 
be,  say,  an  iceberg  or  a  carnelian.  The  object  has,  in  the  knowledge 
relation,  become  thing  for  us,  and  there  has  been,  I  think,  an  ex- 
cessive, almost  an  exclusive,  emphasis  on  what  the  wondrous  activity 

i  Hyp.  I,  c.  7. 
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of  the  subject  has  done  to,  and  for,  the  object.  But  I  cannot  find 
that  the  object  has  had  its  rights,  that  there  has  been  due  sense  of 
the  real  and  impressive  power  of  the  object  upon  the  subject,  in 
fashioning  the  character  of  its  knowledge.  No  form  of  idealism  can 
be  allowed  to  do  away  with  that.  The  objectively  persistent  world 
of  energies  wakes  in  us  the  consciousness  of  resistance,  and  some 
more  straightforward  and  satisfying  mode  of  dealing  with  that  fact 
is  required  than  the  Lotzean  merging  of  objective  things  into  sub- 
jects, with  quasi-Leibnizian  issue.  For  even  there  the  monadistic 
conception  is  still  a  self-transcending  one,  and  the  notion  of  objective 
agency  is  by  no  means  got  rid  of.  Consciousness  is,  in  respect  of 
the  object,  not  simply  passive  or  responsive,  but  the  presupposed 
activity  of  consciousness  is  no  reason  for  inadequate  recognition  of 
the  place  and  power  of  the  object  in  the  responsive  activity  which 
it  rouses  in  consciousness.  This  power  is  recognized  when  we  say 
rhat  the  psychic  attitude,  in  knowledge,  is  one  of  conformity  to  the 
object.  In  the  case  of  a  real  object,  this  conformity  cannot  be  ade- 
quate. And  it  is  of  real  objects  I  am  speaking,  our  consciousness 
of  which  is  fundamental  in  experience.  The  conformity  just  means 
the  presence  of  the  object  in  consciousness.  But  the  presence  of 
the  object  is  not  adequation,  which  latter  has  reference  to  the 
measure  or  degree  in  which  the  psychic  act  answers  to  the  objective 
needs.  The  riches  of  the  object  are  such  that  it  is  never  exhaustively 
contained  in  consciousness.  The  object  stands  over  against  us  as 
independently  real ;  and  whatever  may  be  contributed  by  our  appre- 
hending mind,  it  is  the  object,  with  the  qualities  possessed  by  it  when 
presented  and  while  perceived,  that  is  the  object  in  knowledge. 
It  is  the  dominance  of  the  object,  when  so  manifesting  itself,  in 
determining  the  content  of  my  knowledge,  that  I  am  now  concerned 
to  maintain,  even  though  I  hold  my  knowledge  in  the  end  to  be  the 
result  of  my  constructive  activity  as  subject.  The  object  has  de- 
terminative influence  on  our  knowledge,  but  in  knowledge  this  ob- 
ject is  known  not  simply  per  se,  as  though  I  were  a  purely  passive 
recipient.  The  relation  of  the  knowing  subject  to  the  object  is  one 
which,  if  allowed,  I  would  describe  as  a  passive  activity;  it  is  not 
a  pure  activity,  as  though  it  were  not  acted  upon,  or  in  any  way 
determined,  by  the  object.  The  sensorial  qualities,  though  marked  by 
relativity,  are  not  the  creation  of  the  subject,  neither  are  they  things 
in  themselves.  The  subject  can  act  only  in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  object  on  which  he  acts:  in  the  result  its  nature 
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is  manifested  as  well  as  his  own.  The  final  form  of  my  knowledge 
of  reality  or  the  object  is  really  reached  through  the  concurrent  ac- 
tivity— necessarily  constructive  for  me  as  individual — of  my  con- 
sciousness. I  cannot  claim  less  for  the  activity  and  productivity  of 
consciousness,  seeing  that  the  phenomenal  world  or  the  object  is 
relative  to  consciousness — to  the  subject.  But  this  outlined  position 
is  very  different  from  the  purely  idealistic  interpretation  of  the 
object  of  experience  by  H.  Cohen  and  the  School  to  which  he  be- 
longs, as  I  have  shown  elsewhere.1  Of  course,  the  psychical  con- 
tent is  different  from  the  object,  and  in  the  case  of  A,  B,  and  C, 
who  all  have  one  and  the  same  object  presented  to  them,  the  psy- 
chical content  is  different  in  each  of  the  three  cases.  But  these  differ- 
ences in  psychical  content  do  not  take  away  the  imposing  reality  of 
the  object,  which  does  the  actual  shaping  of  the  contents  in  every 
case,  true  though  the  scholastic  adage  be,  "  cognittim  est  in  cognos- 
cente ad  modnrn  cognoscentis."  Even  Bain  said, — "  There  is  no  pos- 
sible knowledge  of  a  world  except  in  reference  to  our  minds."  "  We 
can  speak  only  of  a  world  presented  to  our  own  minds." 2  Our 
knowing  is  never  purely  objective;  it  always  requires  the  seal  of  the 
subject's  approval  upon  it.  Still,  it  is  the  effect  of  things  on  our  con- 
sciousness that  makes  our  experience. 

2.  The  subject  in  knowledge  is  impugned  by  making  the  subject 
pure  form,  not  real  ego  or  entity.  There  are  those  who,  in  the 
spirit  of  Natorp,  say  that  all  is  in  consciousness,  and  by  conscious- 
ness, but  that  nothing  makes  consciousness;  that  all  is  subject,  but 
nothing  can  properly  be  said  to  produce  the  subject.  A  world  of 
thought  or  knowledge  is  taken  to  exist  apart  from  any  actual  knower 
or  particular  thinker — an  extreme  abstractionism.  But  if  all  reality 
is  to  be  said  to  be  equally  content  of  consciousness,  how  is  our 
consciousness  to  set  about  dealing  with  the  various  differences  and 
determinations  which  reality  presents  to  us?  If  all  distinctions 
are  to  lapse,  how  are  we  to  retain  use  and  activity  of  consciousness? 
Natorp  fails  to  realise  the  position  expressed  by  Lotze, — "There 
must  evidently  be  an  immediate  certainty  as  to  what  is  ours,  and  it 
cannot  flow  for  us  out  of  the  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ego, 
from  which  to  distinguish  our  own  case  is  the  essential  office  of  our 
self-consciousness."3  The  reality  of  the  object,  it  must  be  con- 

i  Art.  on  "  Neo-Kantism  "  in  Hastings'  Ency. 

*  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  p.  399. 

» Mikrokosmos,  Eng.  ed.,  I,  p.  249. 
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tended,  depends  on  the  reality  of  the  subject.  The  object  is  real- 
ised, in  knowing,  only  by  the  conscious  self,  as  personal  knowing 
activity,  whereas  Natorp  treats  the  subject,  not  as  fact  or  existence, 
but  as  the  reason  or  principle  of  every  fact,  every  existence.  The 
general  consciousness,  however,  is  a  pure  abstraction,  and  corre- 
sponds to  nothing  real,  whereas  the  subject,  of  which  we  all  have 
experience,  has  the  character  of  individuality.  The  central  problem, 
indeed,  in  all  study  of  subjectivity,  is  just  the  ego,  in  its  unity, 
individuality,  and  permanence.  Hence  when  Bradley  tried  to  deny 
that  the  self  is  a  true  form  of  experience,  he  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  forgetting — when  criticising  the  self — that  it  is  the  self  in  every 
case  that  performs  the  analysis.  The  self  is  there,  and  is  presupposed 
in  the  whole  process  of  criticism  and  analysis.  It  is  radically  un- 
satisfying to  treat  the  self  or  '  I '  as  a  mere  compound,  or  aggre- 
gate of  psychic  elements,  for  this  flatly  and  necessarily  contradicts 
the  conception  of  expansiveness  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
feeling.  The  activity  of  ideas  and  representations,  as  they  appear 
in  consciousness,  is  not  explicable  without  the  unity  and  fundamental 
identity  of  the  Subject,  which  is  capable  of  reflecting  upon  its  own 
mental  operations,  and  of  remaining  identical  through  all  the  psychic 
changes.  The  subject  must  lose  all  manner  of  consistency,  if  you 
make  it  a  mere  locus  or  abode  of  laws  and  norms,  and  not  a  real 
subject  or  entity. 

3.  The  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  object  in  knowledge 
lias  also  been  impugned.  Relation  is  said  to  be  unanalysable,  but 
yet  we  may  say  that  relation  is  always  something  intermediate  be- 
tween two  or  more  terms.  No  single  concept,  standing  by  itself,  can 
be  the  foundation  of  relations:  relation  involves  a  special  nexus  be- 
tween two  terms.  But  the  relation  is  merely  a  relation,  and  not 
any  kind  of  entity.  It  actually  subsists,  however.  Relation  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  knowledge,  since  to  know  is  to  relate.  Conscious- 
ness, which  is  a  quality  of  the  psychical  subject,  is  a  relation — and 
an  active  one — between  the  subject  and  the  object.  Relations  are,  in 
my  view,  internal,  where  consciousness  is  concerned.  In  this  rela- 
tional view  of  consciousness,  I  take  the  object  to  be  real,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  it  stands  in  this  relation.  But  that  is  not 
to  say  that  the  object,  when  unperceived,  has  of  necessity  all  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  it,  when  perceived.  I  think  relation  does 
count.  My  concern  now  is  not  with  the  category  of  relation  in 
general,  but  only  with  the  knowledge  relation,  and  in  that  relation, 
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as  one  of  present  consciousness,  I  do  not  think  the  object  can  be 
viewed  as  other  than  internal.  This,  compatibly  with  all  I  have  claimed 
for  the  power  and  reality  of  the  object.  In  the  issue,  subject  and 
object  are  bound  together  in  the  living  unity  of  cognition. 

When  it  is  said  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  Nature  whether  she 
is  known  to  me  in  consciousness  or  not,  and  that  my  knowing  Na- 
ture's aspects  "  is  no  enrichment  of  the  content  of  the  universe,"  I 
am  obliged  to  withhold  my  assent.  For  I  hold  that  the  universe  is 
enriched  by  my  knowing.  A  new  relation  of  things  for  me  is  then 
constituted,  whether  the  particular  things  so  known  are  essentially 
modified  or  not.  And  I  do  not  regard  the  ever-increasing  sum  of 
knowledge,  so  created  by  our  knowing,  as  "no  enrichment  of  the 
content  of  the  universe."  Knowledge  implicates  reality  in  too  real 
and  vital  a  fashion  not  to  be  fraught  with  great  consequences  for 
Nature,  reality,  or  the  object.  Nature  is  to  me  but  a  representation 
of  the  ego,  but  Nature  determines  her  own  characters  for  that  ego: 
they  are  not  just  what  the  ego  pleases. 

JAMES  LINDSAY. 
IRVINE,  SCOTLAND. 


CONFLICTING  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  HERACLEITUS. 

PROFESSOR  DE  LACUNA'S  appreciative  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
Heracleitus  runs  directly  counter  to  the  recent  equally  appreciative 
interpretation  of  Dr.  Diels.  Both  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance 
of  Heracleitus  in  influencing  later  thought,  but  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
plaining what  he  meant  there  is  hardly  a  single  crucial  fragment 
which  they  do  not  interpret  in  a  diametrically  opposite  manner. 
Without  going  too  much  into  detail  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
have  the  chief  point  of  contrast  in  these  conflicting  views  brought 
out.1 

Professor  De  Laguna  claims  that  the  first,  most  distinctive  and 
original  contribution  of  Heracleitus  is  his  theory  of  science.  For 
the  Ephesian,  science  is  not  mere  information,  but  a  knowledge  of 
particular  facts  through  direct  observation.  Every  scientific  truth 
is  universal  both  in  its  application  and  in  its  validity.  To  be  sure 

i  Theodore  De  Laguna:  The  Importance  of  Heracleitus,  PHIL.  REV.,  May, 
1921,  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  238-255.  Hermann  Diels'  article  entitled  Heracleitvs 
in  Hastings'  Ency.  Rel.  &  Ethics,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  501  ff.  In  what  follows  I  omit 
references  to  exact  pages  of  passages  quoted,  since  both  articles  are  brief  and 
passages  may  readily  be  found  by  those  wishing  to  verify  my  account. 
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Heracleitus  identifies  wisdom  (or  science)  and  fire,  but  he  also 
emphasizes  both  the  logical  and  the  spatial  separateness  of  wisdom 
from  fire.  And  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  ignoring  this 
"  more  deeply  significant  aspect  of  the  matter."  However,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  makes  Heracleitus  out  a  man  of  science,  Professor 
De  Laguna  admits  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  about  scientific 
method.  And  one  might  answer  his  whole  contention  with  the  query : 
What  is  science  without  a  method?  But,  as  I  have  already  implied, 
Professor  De  Laguna  holds  that  the  great  Ephesian  had  a  method 
even  though  he  did  not  say  a  word  about  it.  That  method  is  scien- 
tific observation  and  induction  from  the  observed  facts.  For  all  of 
the  scientific  doctrine  of  Heracleitus  is  based  upon  an  induction 
of  "the  greatest  range  and  moment — a  generalization  which  is  now 
part  and  parcel  of  our  educated  common-sense,"  namely,  "  that  change 
is  universal  and  continual."  Professor  De  Laguna  obviously  thinks 
that  the  fact  that  this  generalization  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
educated  common-sense  is  highly  in  its  favor  as  a  scientific  fact, 
since  he  holds  that  it  is  a  basic  truth,  valid  for  all  time.  Yet  he 
admits  that  it  is  a  generalization  which  cannot  be  formally  estab- 
lished by  proof.  "  We  accept  the  universality  of  change  not  because 
it  is  proved  but  because  it  appeals  to  us."  And  again  this  might  be 
met  with  the  query:  Can  a  generalization  which  cannot  be  proved 
rightly  be  regarded  as  a  scientific  induction  of  the  greatest  range 
and  moment?  For  surely  we  must  distinguish  between  a  postulate 
of  our  thinking  and  a  genuine  scientific  induction.  However  that 
may  be,  Professor  De  Laguna's  central  contention  is  that  Heracleitus 
was  really  the  first  great  anti-idealistic,  relativistic  thinker,  the  very 
first  outstanding  representative  of  scientific  philosophy. 

Dr.  Diels,  on  the  other  hand,  lauds  Heracleitus  as  "  the  pro- 
foundest  thinker  before  Plato  "  and  as  "  the  joint-founder  with  him 
of  the  Idealism  which,  under  the  influence  of  Plato  and  Christianity, 
has  prevailed  over  other  systems."  And  to  establish  this  contention 
he  distinguishes  between  the  '  husk '  and  the  '  kernel '  of  his  teaching. 
"  In  the  '  husk '  he  condescends  to  depict  the  world,  as  men  are  wont 
to  fashion  it  for  themselves  from  their  ephemeral  experiences;  he 
portrays  the  mutable,  inconsistent,  unconscious  and  childish  world 
of  change."  But  the  '  kernel '  of  his  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in 
his  transcendental  conception  of  "the  Invisible,"  "the  Eternal." 
"  the  universal  Reason,"  "  the  divine  logos.''  This  makes  the  cardinal 
thought  of  Heracleitus  a  transcendental,  monistic  idealism — "  in  the 
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realm  of  pure  thought  (as  distinct  from  'the  empirical  region  of 
sense-perception'  where  'everything  is  inconsistent  and  relative'), 
the  Absolute  is  enthroned."  Dr.  Diels  is  especially  severe  upon 
thinkers  of  the  type  of  Professor  De  Laguna.  "It  is  to  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  thoughts  that  the  misunderstanding  of  them  is  due, 
both  in  his  own  times  and  later,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  posi- 
tive character  of  nineteenth  century  thought  especially  has  shown 
itself  incapable  of  grasping  the  daring  transcendency  of  his  view  of 
the  Cosmos."  .  .  .  "The  sad  fact  is  that  the  dull-witted  world  has 
comprehended  his  illusion  better  than  his  truth."  Is  it  not  note- 
worthy that  Professor  De  Laguna  should  imply  that  those  who  in- 
terpret Heracleitus  as  does  Dr.  Diels  "  ignore  the  more  deeply 
significant  aspect  of  the  matter,"  whereas  Dr.  Diels  claims  that 
positivistic  thinkers  like  Professor  De  Laguna  are  incapable  of 
appreciating,  owing  to  the  dullness  of  their  wits,  the  profundity  of 
Heracleitus's  thoughts?  Thus  do  philosophers  call  each  other  names 
and  claim  for  themselves  a  profundity  which  they  deny  to  their 
opponents !  So  we  see  that  Dr.  Diels  makes  Heracleitus  out  an 
idealist  and  contends  against  the  stupidity  of  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him. 

What,  now,  is  to  be  thought  of  these  conflicting  interpretations? 
In  the  first  place  it  must  be  admitted  that  Professor  De  Laguna 
is  wrong  in  saying  that  Heracleitus  was  a  scientist.  For  in  attempt- 
ing to  substantiate  his  contention  he  has  to  interpret  the  word  wis- 
dom (logos)  as  meaning  science.  Moreover,  he  utterly  disregards 
Professor  Burnet's  statement  and  irrefutable  proof  that  Heracleitus 
was  not  a  man  of  science  as  that  word  was  understood  in  that  time. 
For  Professor  Burnet  writes :  "  No  single  scientific  discovery  is 
attributed  to  Heracleitus.  This  is  significant.  Further,  everything 
we  are  told  about  his  cosmology  shows  it  to  have  been  even  more 
reactionary  than  that  of  Xenophanes  or  the  school  of  Anaximenes. 
.  .  .  Pure  fire  is  to  be  seen  best  in  the  sun,  which  is  lit  up  afresh 
every  morning,  and  put  out  at  night.  It  and  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  are  just  masses  of  pure  fire  ignited  in  a  sort  of  basin  in 
which  they  traverse  the  heavens,  and  this  fire  is  kept  up  by  exhala- 
tions from  the  earth.  The  phases  of  the  moon  and  eclipses  are  due 
to  a  partial  or  total  turning  round  of  the  basins.  Darkness  too  is  an 
exhalation  from  the  earth  of  another  kind.  These  last  remarks  prove 
v/e  are  not  dealing  with  a  scientific  man,  as  science  was  understood 
in  Italy."1 

i  Greek  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  Plato,  pp.  5^-60. 
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Moreover,  Dr.  Diels  is  undoubtedly  right  in  identifying  logos  or 
reason  with  soul  rather  than  with  science.  This  is  shown  very  clearly 
]>y  the  role  which  the  doctrine  of  microcosm  and  macrocosm  plays 
in  Heracleitus.  Here  again  Dr.  Diels  is  in  accord  with  Professor 
Burnet.  The  force  of  this  interpretation  is  best  seen  by  putting  a 
statement  of  Professor  Burnet  alongside  of  one  from  Dr.  Diels. 
"To  him  the  soul  was  the  most  real  thing  of  all,  and  its  most  im- 
portant attribute  was  thought  or  wisdom."  *  "  He  demands  in  place 
of  the  method  of  natural  science  and  mathematics  prevalent  hitherto, 
a  psychological  one,  proceeding  not  from  without  but  from  within, 
not  from  nature  but  from  the  soul  of  man.  '  I  have  inquired  of 
myself  (Fr.  101). — 'To  all  men  it  is  given  to  know  themselves,  and 
to  direct  their  thoughts  accordingly'  (Fr.  116)."  But  we  are  forced 
to  pass  from  the  microcosm  to  the  macrocosm,  because  the  human 
mind  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  universe.  Only  a  divine  reason 
has  this  ability.  "The  customs  of  men  possess  no  wisdom,  those  of 
the  gods  do"  (Fr.  78).  Hence  it  follows  that  the  divine  reason  is 
ultimate  reality.  And  this  divine  reason  is  immutable  and  universal 
cosmic  law.  It  itself  does  not  change,  but  it  is  the  law  of  all  change. 
"All  human  laws  are  dependent  upon  one  divine  law"  (Fr.  114). 

Yet  Dr.  Diels  is  unquestionably  wrong  when  he  attempts  to  ex- 
plain away  Heracleitus's  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  change  as 
the  very  essence  of  ultimate  reality.  This  doctrine  is  certainly 
central  in  the  fragments.  Nor  can  it  rightly  be  called  a  mere  '  husk.' 
There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  taking  this  as  an  accommoda- 
tion of  his  teaching  to  the  ignorant  rabble,  as  Dr.  Diels  suggests 
when  he  writes :  "  In  the  '  husks '  he  condescends  to  depict  the  world, 
as  men  are  wont  to  fashion  it  for  themselves  from  their  ephemeral 
experiences."  Heracleitus  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  and  had 
loo  much  contempt  for  the  ignorant  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  con- 
descension. "One  is  to  me  worth  ten  thousand,  provided  he  be 
the  best"  (Fr.  49). 

The  truth  about  these  conflicting  interpretations,  then,  is  just 
this,  that  both  men  are  reading  their  own  metaphysical  predilections 
into  the  writings  of  Heracleitus.  The  extant  fragments  of  his 
writings  are  so  very  meager  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  an 
adequate  reconstruction  of  his  thought.  Anyway,  he  wrote  before 
the  distinction  between  idealism  and  materialism  had  arisen,  so  that 
the  germs  of  both  doctrines  may  be  found  in  the  fragments  which 

i  Op.  cit.t  p.  59. 
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have  come  down  to  us.1  The  best  way  to  interpret  Heracleitus  is 
to  suppose  that  he  held  irreconcilable  views  without  even  being 
aware  of  their  inherent  contradiction.  At  one  and  the  same  time 
he  asserted  that  reality  is  in  its  ultimate  essence  change  or  becoming 
and  immutable  reason. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note,  in  conclusion,  that  reading  later  views 
into  Heracleitus  is  a  sort  of  interpretation  which  is  at  least  as 
early  as  Chrysippos.  For  as  Professor  Burnet  says:  "The  Stoics 
held  the  Ephesian  in  peculiar  veneration,  and  therefore  sought  to 
interpret  him  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  their  own  sys- 
tem. Further,  they  were  more  than  usually  unscrupulous  in  "ac- 
commodating the  views  of  earlier  thinkers  to  their  own."  2  Now  this 
vice  of  '  accommodating '  has  evidently  not  been  entirely  outgrown 
by  modern  men.  Mr.  Patrick  has  given  an  excellent  account  of 
the  history  of  modern  interpretations  of  Heracleitus  from  Schleier- 
macher  down  to  the  time  he  wrote  (1889).  With  the  utmost  desirable 
clearness  he  shows  that  writers  on  Heracleitus  have  been  guilty 
of  'over-interpretation.'  One  of  his  statements  may  serve  as  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  conflict  between  Professor  De  Laguna 
and  Dr.  Diels.  He  writes:  "Just  as  in  daily  life  we  interpret  every 
sense  perception  according  to  our  own  mental  forms,  so  we  tend 
to  read  our  own  thoughts  into  every  saying  of  the  ancients,  and  then 
proceed  to  use  these,  often  without  dishonesty,  to  support  our  fa- 
vorite modern  systems."3  Hegel's  famous  dictum:  " Es  ist  kein  Sats 
des  Heraklit,  den  ich  nicht  in  meine  Logik  aufgenommen"  is  charac^ 
teristic  of  the  attitude  of  too  many  of  the  interpreters  of  the  great 
sage  of  Ephesus. 

DANIEL  SOMMER  ROBINSON. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

1  W.  T.  Stace  has  established  this  fact  beyond  question  for  Parmenides,  but 
his   argument   holds  good   of   Heracleitus   also.     See  his   Critical  History   of 
Greek  Philosophy,  pp.  60-71. 

2  Early  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  143.     In  a  note  Professor  Burnet  says  that  the 
expression  '  accommodating '  was  first  used  by  Philodemos.     Later  Cicero  also 
used  it. 

a  Heracleitus  of  Ephesus,  p.  2. 
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Die  Religion  der  Vernunft  aus  den  Quellen  des  Judentums.  Von 
HERMANN  COHEN.  Leipzig,  Gustav  Fock,  1919. — pp.  vi,  629. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  posthumous  work  sets  in  a  new  or  at 
least  extraordinarily  clear  light  a  personality  well  known  through  solid 
scientific  or  literary  achievements.  To  students  of  philosophy  Her- 
mann Cohen  has  long  been  a  familiar  figure.  In  1875  ne  succeeded 
Friedrich  Albert  Lange,  the  brilliant  historian  of  materialism,  in 
Marburg,  and  for  forty  years  he  exercised  a  profound  influence 
through  his  academic  teaching.  His  numerous  writings  have  made 
him  widely  known  as  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  Neo-Kantianism. 
He  belonged  to  a  group  of  thinkers  who,  in  interpreting  and  de- 
veloping Kant's  idealism,  were  led  to  define  their  attitude  to  the 
new  tendencies  in  the  natural  sciences,  including  psychology,  and 
to  socialism,  with  its  peculiar  approach  to  history  and  its  perspec- 
tives. In  his  case  there  was,  besides,  a  more  marked  return  to  the 
Platonic  ideology.  Whether  this  can  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
unfolding  of  what  was  potential  in  the  thought  of  the  Konigsberg 
philosopher  or,  as  Guido  de  Ruggiero  strenuously  maintains  in  his 
La  filosofia  contemporanea,  1912  (p.  74  seq.),  an  absolute  departure 
from  the  master,  is  perhaps  a  moot  question.  That  the  direction  of 
Cohen's  speculation  was  to  some  extent  due  to  his  Jewish  antecedents 
and  training  had  been  apparent  in  many  of  his  works.  Particularly 
important,  in  this  respect,  is  his  remarkable  '  Kritik  von  Lazarus' 
Ethik  des  Judenthums '  in  Frankel's  Monatschrift,  1899.  But  only 
this  latest  publication  has  fully  revealed  how  deeply  religious  his 
nature  was,  how  closely  attached  he  was  to  his  ancestral  faith,  and 
how  powerfully  his  thinking  was  dominated  by  what  he  found,  or 
sincerely  believed  that  he  found,  in  the  sources  of  Judaism.  His 
widow,  who  has  provided  the  book  with  an  illuminating  preface, 
and  the  scholars  assisting  her  have  rendered  a  real  service  by  giving 
it  to  the  public  as  his  last  testament. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  attempt  to  present  the  essence  of 
some  historic  religion  as  the  religion  of  reason.  This  has  been  done 
by  a  long  line  of  Moslem  and  Christian  philosophers.  To  al  Farabi, 
Ibn  Sina,  and  Abu  Roshd  Islam  was  the  religion  of  reason;  and  not 
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only  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  medieval  schoolmen,  but  Descartes, 
Leibnitz  and  Kant  himself  regarded  the  essence  of  Christianity  as 
the  religion  of  reason.  Cohen  has  distinguished  predecessors  in 
Judaism.  One  naturally  thinks  of  Philo,  Ibn  Ezra,  Maimonides, 
Crescas,  Albo,  Gersonides,  and  Moses  Mendelsohn.  In  spite  of  all 
differences,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  Philo.  Like  him,  Cohen 
discovers,  with  unquestionable  sincerity,  in  the  sources  of  Judaism 
the  philosophy  to  which  his  own  thinking  has  led  him;  like  him, 
he  is  aided  in  this  discovery  by  a  certain  allegoresis;  like  him,  he  is 
a  Platonist.  He  -has  a  more  intimate  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  has  the  advantage  of  drawing  upon  many  more  sources, 
and  follows  the  main  current  without  deviating  in  the  directions  that 
made  Philo  a  forerunner  of  Christian  dogma.  In  some  respects  he, 
therefore,  reminds  us  even  more  of  Maimonides.  He  starts  out  with 
the  assumption  that  Judaism  is  the  religion  of  reason.  Already  on  p. 
ii  we  read:  "Die  Juden  schufen  ja  die  Religion  der  Vernunft."  The 
whole  work  is  a  grandly  conceived  and  zealously  pursued  effort  to 
prove  this  thesis. 

If  an  inductive  method  had  been  followed,  the  sources  would  first 
have  been  examined  critically  to  find  out  what  Judaism  has  been  in 
its  historic  development;  the  result  would  then  have  been  compared 
with  that  obtained  by  a  similar  treatment  of  the  sources  of  other 
religions,  and  only  after  this  process  of  investigation  would  the 
question  have  been  broached  how  far  the  essence  of  one  or  another 
or  all  of  them  constitutes  a  religion  in  harmony  with  reason.  Cohen 
preferred  another  method.  To  prove  the  truth  of  his  a  priori  judg- 
ment he  begins  by  vindicating  a  place  for  religion  by  the  side  of 
science,  philosophy,  and  ethics  in  a  rational  view  of  the  world,  goes 
on  to  define  a  religion  within  the  limits  of  reason,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  demonstrate  that  Judaism  is  such  a  religion  by  selecting 
and  interpreting  a  large  number  of  proof-texts  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Jewish  philosophers  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  approach  to  the  subject  is  not  altogether  ob- 
jectionable and  has  certain  advantages.  It  starts  with  fundamentals, 
emphasizes  the  object  that  is  sought,  and  tends  to  eliminate  what 
may  seem  unessential  in  the  historic  development.  But  the  validity 
of  the  reasoning  becomes  dependent  throughout  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  definitions  laid  down  at  the  outset,  the  justice  of  the  ap- 
praisal of  other  religions  that  are  only  incidentally  alluded  to,  and 
the  correctness  with  which  the  sources  are  interpreted. 
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Ethics  is  defined  as  a  science  dealing  with  the  relations  between 
the  individual  and  the  state,  or  the  union  of  all  states ;  between  man, 
the  individual,  and  man,  the  race,  or  humanity  in  the  abstract. 
"Morality  is  the  realization  of  humanity  in  the  individual."  A 
separate  field  for  religion  is  found  in  a  relation  between  the  'I' 
and  the  '  Thou '  involving  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  a  sympathy  with 
suffering  which  demand  the  abolition  of  evil  and  a  dependable 
guarantee  of  the  absolute  triumph  of  good.  Such  a  demand,  it  is 
maintained,  lies  beyond  the  aims  of  ethics:  even  Plato  conceives  of 
the  eternal  coexistence  of  good  and  evil.  Such  a  guarantee,  it  is 
held,  can  only  be  furnished  by  monotheism,  by  "  the  messianic  God  " 
who  banishes  from  the  life  of  man  poverty  and  all  the  ills  it  sym- 
bolizes. Morality  must  be  autonomous,  but  needs  the  supplement  of 
religion  which  perceives  and  recognizes  the  law  as  the  will  of  the 
eternal  legislator.  But  can  morality  rightly  be  so  circumscribed  as 
to  exclude  consciousness  of  sin  and  social  sympathy?  And  is  there 
no  other  way  to  give  validity  to  ethical  judgments  than  by  the  as- 
sumptions of  monotheism?  The  field  of  ethics  seems  to  be  unduly 
narrowed  in  order  to  provide  a  special  place  for  religion,  and  the 
sanctions  of  morality  appear  to  be  arbitrarily  limited  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  metaphysical  theory. 

There  is  no  adequate  discussion  of  the  claims  of  other  religions. 
Polemics  against  Christianity  is  not  wanting,  and  much  of  it  is  well 
considered  and  just.  The  Greek  philosophers  come  in  for  generous 
attention.  One  misses,  however,  an  evaluation  of  man's  religious 
life  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  relative  merits  of  its  various  manifesta- 
tions. Without  the  use  of  the  comparative  method  required  by  sci- 
ence, the  superiority  and  rational  character  of  Judaism  are  taken 
for  granted.  In  a  brief  paragraph  (p.  40),  Cohen  alludes  to  this 
matter.  "  I  do  not  maintain,"  he  says,  "  that  Judaism  alone  is  the 
religion  of  reason:  I  seek  to  understand  how  other  monotheistic 
religions  have  a  fruitful  share  in  the  religion  of  reason."  But  he 
immediately  adds:  "although  this  cannot  in  originality  measure  itself 
with  Judaism,  and  it  is  this  originality  that  constitutes  the  pre- 
eminence of  Judaism."  Only  the  monotheistic  religions  are  thought 
of,  and  these  are  all  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Judaism,  at  least 
so  far  as  any  rational  elements  are  concerned. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  sources  Cohen  is  quite  aware  of  cer- 
tain demands  upon  the  student  made  by  modern  science.  In  Kants 
flegriindung  der  Ethik,  1910,  p.  462,  he  remarks:  "Wenn  wir  auch 
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•on  der  methodischen  Selbstandigkeit  der  Ethik  absehen,  so  erfordert 
die  geschichtliche  Methodik  eine  andere  Fassung  des  Problems, 
namlich  die  literarische  Untersuchung  der  Quellen  nach  der  philolo- 
jjisch-historischen  Methode.  Diese  Quellen  sind  zum  mindesten  das 
Neue  und  das  Alte  Testament.  Kant  selbst  hat  es  nun  aber  ausge- 
sprochen,  dass  ihm  jede  wissenschaftliche  Sachkenntniss  in  bezug  auf 
diese  Quellen  abgeht ;  nichtsdestoweniger  hat  er  geglaubt  diese  Verein- 
barung  der  Vernunftreligion  mit  der  christlichen  Religion  versuchen 
zu  diirfen."  In  spite  of  his  wide  acquaintance  with  Jewish  literature 
much  of  this  criticism  is  as  applicable  to  Cohen  as  to  Kant.  With 
justice  Cohen  criticised  Lazarus  for  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
medieval  Jewish  philosophers  on  the  plea  that  they  did  not  represent 
the  collective  spirit  (der  Gesammtgeist)  of  Judaism.  Cohen  leans  on 
them  too  heavily  in  his  exegesis,  defiant  of  modern  criticism,  and  him- 
self leaves  out  a  whole  category  of  important  documents  of  Jewish 
faith,  because  some  rabbis  thought  them  not  holy  enough  to  require 
a  washing  of  the  hands  after  contact  with  them,  or  because  they  re- 
vealed a  strong  impress  of  the  Hellenistic  spirit. 

A  random  selection  of  proof-texts  torn  from  their  context  in  the 
Bible,  thie  Talmud,  or  some  medieval  commentary  is  not  in  harmony 
with  modern  critical  methods.  The  so-called  '  Biblical  Theology ' 
has  no  doubt  been  over-confident  in  dealing  with  very  fragmentary 
records,  and  the  name  has  tempted  to  unconvincing  constructions  of 
a  progressive  revelation,  or  an  evolution  on  the  dotted  line,  but  it 
has  at  least  given  the  coup  dc  grace  to  the  old  type  of  proof-text  the- 
ology >  and  restored  to  each  author  the  right  to  his  own  thought 
and  the  general  trend  of  his  thought.  Nor  is  there  any  regard  for 
the  philologico-historical  method  in  the  interpretation  Cohen  gives  of 
many  of  these  texts.  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me " 
(Ex.  xx,  3)  is  said  to  mean:  "Es  gibt  nicht  bloss  keinen  anderen 
Gott,  sondern  uberhaupt  kein  Sein  ausser  diesem  einzigen  Sein" 
^p.  51).  Thus  the  philosophical  idealism  of  a  Parmenides  or  a 
Berkeley  may  be  read  into  a  simple  prohibition  against  setting  up 
ether  gods  in  a  Yahwe  sanctuary.  "Thou  shalt  see  my  back,  but 
my  face  shall  not  be  seen "  (Ex.  xxxiii,  23)  is  explained,  with 
Maimonides:  "  Du  wirst  sehen  das  mir  folgende,  nicht  Riickseite, 
sondern  Folge  und  Wirkung  des  gottlichen  Wesens"  (p.  93).  Mai- 
monides' derivation  of  Shaddai  from  dal,  and  explanation  as  "the 
self-sufficient"  "entspricht  einem  richtigen  Sprachgef uhl "  (p.  45). 
Jab  xxxi,  2,  is  translated :  "  Der  Geist  ist  der  Anteil  an  der  Gottheit 
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von  oben  "  and  made  to  refer  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (p.  358). 
Such  examples  of  medieval  exegesis  are  not  the  exception. 

The  tendency  to  seize  upon  scattered  utterances  that  seem  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  author's  own  thought  and  feeling  and  to  make 
them  representative  of  the  general  trend  of  Judaism  leads  to  strange 
conclusions.  Cohen  does  not  believe  in  punishments  and  rewards  in 
a  future  life.  Hence  he  stresses  the  absence  of  this  belief  in  the 
earlier  sources  and  occasional  statements  in  the  later  to  the  effect 
that  the  sons  of  Noah,  if  they  kept  the  Noachic  commandments, 
and  possibly  even  if  they  failed,  might  have  a  share  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  when  Nachmanides  called  for  hot  gold  to  be  poured 
into  the  mouth  of  Ibn  Ezra,  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  for 
having  slyly  hinted  a  doubt  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, it  is  not  known  that  any  voice  was  heard  in  Israel  protesting 
against  such  a  judgment.  The  authoritative  threat  of  exclusion  from 
the  world  to  come  for  heresy  on  this  point  seems  to  have  smothered 
effectively  for  centuries  any  atttempt  by  Jewish  scholars  to  find  the 
truth.  Origen  also  believed  in  a  final  restoration,  and  the  author  of 
the  second  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  shared  his  faith.  A  Chris- 
tion  hand  wrote  in  the  margin:  "Manifestly  false.  .  .  .  Let  Origen 
of  his  presumptuous  babble  be  ashamed,  saying  there  shall  be  an  end 
of  punishments."  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  which  view  has  been 
typical  of  Christian  doctrine,  even  though  there  have  been  unauthor- 
ized sporadic  concessions,  on  the  ground  of  uncovenanted  mercies,  to 
exceptional  pagans  and  Jews,  and  unbaptized  infants.  The  doctrine 
of  heaven  and  hell,  whatever  its  origin  and  later  modifications,  came 
to  the  Christian  church  from  the  synagogue.  The  famous  saying  of 
Antigonus  of  Socho  by  no  means  proves  that  the  hope  of  a  reward 
was  foreign  to  Judaism.  The  modern  Jewish  philosopher  may 
not  think  that  any  merit  attaches  to  a  moral  act ;  but  much  straining 
of  the  natural  sense  is  needed  to  find  this  thought  expressed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  merits  of  the  fathers.  If  the  sons  are  encouraged 
to  show  becoming  modesty  by  confessing  their  own  lack  of  merits, 
their  plea  for  favors  on  the  ground  of  the  merits  of  their  fathers 
would  appear  to  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  that  they  attach 
merit  to  the  acts  of  these  fathers.  Cohen  does  not  believe  in  a 
physical  resurrection.  Neither  did  Maimonides.  But  he  was  con- 
demned for  his  error.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  either  of  them 
believed  in  the  survival  of  the  individual. 
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A  subtle  distinction  is  made  by  Cohen  between  eschatology  and 
messianism.  The  former  is  rejected,  the  latter  explained  as  the 
triumph  of  good  in  a  perfect  social  order.  This  transformation  of 
messianism  is  indeed  a  great  spiritual  achievement  of  modern  Jewry. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  ethical  fervor  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets  and 
by  the  apocalyptic  pictures  of  the  Messiah's  reign  in  righteousness 
and  peace.  The  tremendous  significance  of  the  prophetic  emphasis 
on  justice  and  mercy  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Cohen.  If  he 
had  paid  more  attention  to  the  Jewish  literature  appearing  just  before 
and  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  common  era,  he  would  have 
realized  how  closely  interlinked  with  the  general  eschatological 
scheme  the  simpler  hope  of  a  just  and  victorious  king  or  priestly 
ruler  had  gradually  become.  Nothing  has  probably  contributed  so 
much  to  the  dropping  of  the  thought  of  an  individual  Messiah  in 
certain  Jewish  circles  as  the  epoch-making  social  movement  of  the 
last  century,  of  which  the  great  leaders  were  indeed  Jews,  but  Jews 
little  influenced  by  messianic  speculations.  To  some  extent  Cohen 
seems  to  have  allowed  his  sympathy  with  a  dominant  note  in  socialism 
to  give  a  coloring  to  the  prophetic  messages  which  the  prophets  them- 
selves would  scarcely  have  approved.  That  they  were  filled  with 
compassion  for  the  poor  and  indignation  against  the  rich  and  power- 
ful who  oppressed  them  is  obvious.  But  their  words  do  not  give  the 
impression  that  they  looked  upon  poverty  as  the  great  evil  whose 
abolition  would  cure  the  deep-rooted  malady  of  man's  life.  The 
transformed  messianic  hope  has  become  a  religious  passion.  How 
tolerant  will  it  be?  Speaking  of  the  extermination  of  false  wor- 
ship, Cohen  says:  "Da  kann  es  kein  Erbarmen  geben  und  keine 
Riicksicht  auf  Menschen.  Die  Liebe  zu  Gott  entwurzelt  den  Quietis- 
mus"  (p.  60).  Does  the  religion  of  reason  approve  the  murder 
of  the  prophets  of  Baal?  Does  it  commend  the  love  of  God  that 
roots  out  pacifism?  Will  the  followers  of  God's  new  Messiah,  the 
ideal  of  a  nobler  order  of  society,  be  men  of  violence,  without  mercy 
or  regard  for  human  life,  justifying  the  means  by  the  end,  or  men 
of  peace,  having  the  strength  of  a  patient,  tolerant  and  quiet  spirit  ? 
That  is  a  question  worth  pondering,  even  if  it  should  seem  probable 
in  this  instance  that  Cohen  was  simply  carried  away  by  his  apolo- 
getic interest  to  make  a  statement  that  does  not  fairly  represent  his 
real  attitude  or  his  conception  of  the  teachings  of  a  rational  re- 
ligion. 

Notwithstanding  all  such  queries  and  reservations  it  must  still  be 
said  that  the  manuscript  left  behind  by  this  eminent  Jewish  thinker 
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is  a  document  of  transcending  power  and  significance,  in  scope  and 
character  worthy  of  him  and  of  the  great  subject.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  life-long  study,  philosophical  reflection,  and  pious  meditation,  and  it 
contains  a  wealth  of  keen  observations,  dialectic  subtleties,  sagacious 
judgments,  and  bold  generalizations.  Its  reverence,  erudition,  grasp 
of  principles  and  loyalty  to  conviction  will  assure  for  it  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  literature  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  moral 
life  and  the  interpretation  of  religion.  It  is  especially  desirable 
that  Christian  scholars  should  acquaint  themselves  with  this  work, 
both  because  it  is  calculated  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  Jewish 
thought  and  remove  many  current  misconceptions,  and  because  they 
would  profit  from  the  author's  discussion  of  the  different  view- 
points of  the  two  religions  in  considering  some  important  problems. 
He  set  out  to  prove  a  thesis.  How  far  has  he  succeeded?  He 
has  proved  that  there  is  much,  very  much  indeed,  that  is  rational  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation  in  what  he  includes  within  the  field  of 
Jewish  religion.  More  than  this  the  evidence  could  not  show.  A 
system  of  thought  cannot  be  distilled  out  of  a  whole  national  litera- 
ture. It  is  at  bottom  his  own  view  of  the  world  that  we  get,  to- 
gether with  a  display  of  the  stimuli  furnished  by  the  wise  men  in 
his  people  and  among  the  Gentiles.  It  is  of  present  interest  to  ob- 
serve that  his  penetrating  mind  clearly  perceived  the  economic 
causes  of  war,  the  possibility  of  disarmament,  if  these  are  removed, 
and  the  need  of  a  democratically  organized  league  of  all  nations. 
There  is  an  excellent  index.  The  Talmudic  passages  are  given  in  an 
appendix.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  it  would  have  been 
well  if  they  had  also  been  cited  in  the  body  of  the  text,  as  the 
Bible  passages  are. 

NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Le  Probldtne  Moral  et  la  Penscc  Contcinporaine.     Par  D.  PARODI. 
Deuxieme  Edition,  revue  et  augmentee.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1921. 

—pp.  301. 

It  is  interesting  and  useful  to  reconsider  our  ethical  theories 
in  the  light  of  the  unusual  experiences  of  the  great  war,  to  see 
whether  they  have  stood  the  test  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  hold 
fast  to  them.  Professor  Parodi  undertakes  such  a  task  in  this  book, 
asking  that  it  be  regarded  as  "  a  kind  of  inquiry  into  the  philosophical 
conscience — on  the  evening  and  the  morning  after  the  war — of  an  im- 
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penitent  rationalist."  In  Part  I,  "The  Conflict  of  Doctrines,"  he 
offers  a  number  of  critical  studies  most  of  which  originally  appeared 
in  French  periodicals  and  were  put  into  book  form  in  1909.  In 
these  essays  ("Ethics  and  Biology,"  "Ethics  and  Sociology,"  "Mo- 
rality and  Reason,"  "Morality,  the  Good,  and  Goods,"  "The  Facts 
of  the  Moral  Problem")  the  principal  tendencies  of  ethical  thought 
immediately  preceding  the  war  are  examined  and  the  author's  own 
conception  of  a  rationalistic  ethics  is  worked  out.  In  Part  II, 
"L'fipreuve  des  Faits"  (let  us  translate  it  "The  Verdict  of  Ex- 
perience"), Professor  Parodi  puts  his  rationalistic  theory  to  the 
test,  making  use  of  a  number  of  articles  published  by  him  during 
i,nd  after  the  war  ("The  Positive  Methods  in  Ethics  and  the  Problem 
of  the  Birthrate,"  "  The  Positive  Methods  in  Ethics  and  the  Free- 
dom of  Thought,"  "War  and  Ethics,"  "War  and  the  German  Con- 
ception of  Morality,"  "Might  and  Right,"  "Moral  Rationalism"), 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ethical  rationalism  has  not  been 
found  wanting. 

Agreeing  with  Kant  in  spirit,  Professor  Parodi  declares  that  the 
root  of  all  morality  lies  in  reason,  and  that  its  supreme  ideal  is 
justice  (p.  215).  To  judge  from  the  moral  point  of  view  and  from 
the  rational  point  of  view  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  Morality  can 
be  formal  only;  our  test  is  universality  and  impartiality  (pp.  160  ff.). 
The  ultimate  basis  of  morality  is  always  the  idea  of  the  good,  or  of 
duty,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  affirmation  of  the  value  of 
reason  itself  (p.  167).  The  objection  may  be  raised  that  such  a 
rational  morality  is  a  morality  without  obligation.  But  to  Profes- 
sor Parodi  obligation  is  a  quality  absolutely  inherent  in  rationality, 
in  rational  conviction.  When  once  we  reason,  he  says,  we  must  re- 
main in  accord  with  ourselves,  accept  the  conclusions  to  which  our 
reasoning  leads  us;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  moral 
obligation  to  do  so.  Insofar  as  the  moral  law  seems  to  be  rationally 
convincing  it  will  also  seem  to  be  rationally  imperative.  It  is  true, 
we  cannot  make  anyone  will  in  spite  of  himself,  but  the  real  question 
here  is,  Can  he  not  be  led  to  think  that  he  ought  to  will  in  a  certain 
way?  When  we  demand  of  a  man  that  he  make  no  moral  judgment 
until  he  has  made  a  conscientious  and  impartial  examination  of  the 
case,  we  admit  that  he  is  capable  of  a  rational  conviction,  distinct 
from  desire  and  present  impulse,  and  that  in  the  possible  conflict 
with  these,  this  conviction  will  appear  as  having  the  right,  even 
though  it  have  not  the  power,  to  make  itself  obeyed.  To  be  sure, 
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if  the  man  is  not  convinced  that  there  is  a  sort  of  logical  necessity 
to  will  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  universal  principle,  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said  to  him.  Nevertheless,  to  him  who  has 
understood  the  value  of  a  universal  principle,  the  principle  must  ap- 
pear obligatory,  whatever  may  be  his  desire  to  get  away  from  it 
(PP.  84  f.). 

What  is  completely  rational  is  moral  in  virtue  of  the  very  fact 
of  its  being  rational.  Logical  consistency,  however,  is  not  the  sole 
mark  of  rationality  for  Professor  Parodi,  and  therefore  not  the 
only  test  of  morality.  Rationality  includes  universality,  impartiality, 
coherency  among  all  our  purposes,  desires,  and  values ;  to  be  reason- 
able means  to  be  logical,  impartial,  disinterested,  to  order  our  desires 
in  a  hierarchy  of  ends  and  values,  to  consider  an  act  in  its  relations 
to  other  human  acts,  in  its  relations  to  an  entire  system  of  acts,  as 
an  element  in  a  system  of  acts  which  constitute  our  individual  life, 
our  social  life,  and  human  life  in  general.  The  rational  or  moral 
value  of  the  act  is  the  value  reason  gives  it,  (i)  in  judging  from 
the  standpoint  of  impersonal  moral  truth,  (2)  as  a  principle  or  law 
of  conduct  capable  of  being  applied  and  realized  in  a  host  of  cases, 
(3)  as  fit  to  be  harmonized  with  other  acts  equally  approved  by 
reason  in  the  system  of  good  acts  or  right  conduct.  In  this  last 
role  reason  becomes  an  incentive, — a  will  to  order,  harmony,  unity. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  deduce  anything  from  pure  reason, 
nor  derive  from  it  alone  the  content  of  morality,  the  code  of  our 
duties, — a  fact  which  Kant  sometimes  forgot.  The  entire  content  of 
morality  comes  from  the  outside,  and  principally,  if  one  wishes,  from 
the  experience  of  social  utility;  but  the  moral  form  comes  from 
reason  alone,  since  it  alone  is  able,  in  comparing  and  criticising  the 
diverse  elements  of  the  real,  to  constitute  them  into  a  system,  a  type 
of  action,  an  ideal;  it  alone  converts  the  fact  into  right.  Since  man 
is  social  by  nature,  since  his  sentiments  as  well  as  his  reason  have 
been  developed  in  a  social  milieu,  it  is  natural  that  his  reason  cannot 
approve  of  anything  or  even  conceive  of  anything  as  desirable  that 
does  not  presuppose  the  social  life  and  imply  it  as  an  element  (pp. 
86-104).  But  in  whatever  way  the  ethical  values  are  conceived  in 
practice,  whether  we  esteem  of  highest  worth  beauty  or  holiness  or 
genius  or  even  strict  obedience  to  divine  commands  or  yet  the  com- 
pletest  devotion  to  the  collective  whole,  the  fact  remains  that  these 
diverse  values  appear,  at  different  stages  of  human  evolution,  as 
recognized  by  reason,  as  an  obligation  upon  the  conscience,  as  true  in 
themselves,  and  thus  as  defining  the  good  and  duty  (pp.  162  ff.). 
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This  is  the  Kantian  ethical  philosophy,  liberally  interpreted  and 
developed.  The  question  now  arises  for  Professor  Parodi,  What  can 
one  do  with  such  a  rationalistic  morality  in  the  time  of  bloody  war? 
It  might  seem,  he  says,  as  if  the  necessities  of  the  struggle  had 
revealed  the  inanity  and  impotence  of  our  most  imperious  and  in- 
contestable rules,  and  had  proved  the  very  conception  of  right  and 
wrong  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  convention  and  purely  rela- 
tive. Our  entire  morality  since  the  time  of  Jesus  and  Kant  seems  to 
have  had  its  source  in  the  personal  conscience,  and  its  end  in  the 
respect  for  the  person;  and  all  our  democratic  institutions  seemed  to 
hang  upon  this  idea.  And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  human  life  lost  its 
value;  and  of  what  little  account  was  the  human  individual  in  the 
awful  catastrophe!  And  once  the  great  duty  of  respecting  human 
life  has  fallen,  will  not  all  the  rest,  the  less  imperious  and  the  less 
serious  ones,  go  down  with  it  in  ruin :  respect  for  truth,  freedom  of 
thought,  honesty,  chivalry,  mercy,  and  justice?  Indeed,  one  single 
rule  tended  to  become  paramount  in  the  war :  to  regard  as  legitimate, 
yea  as  praiseworthy,  whatever  act  appeared  to  serve  the  country, 
to  condemn  even  the  act  of  justice  or  mercy  to  the  foe  as  jeopardizing 
the  common  interests.  The  experiences  of  the  war  might  make  it 
appear  that  the  sociologist  moralists  were  right,  that  all  morality  is 
but  a  manifestation  of  the  social  will  to  live,  that  the  supreme  right 
of  every  society  is  to  preserve  itself.  Once  existence  is  at  stake, 
particularly  the  collective  existence,  all  duty  comes  to  an  end.  If 
this  is  so,  must  we  not  accept  the  German  conception  of  war?  If 
the  sole  aim  of  war  is  victory,  is  it  not  absurd,  is  it  not  puerile,  to  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  practical  consequences  which  the  Germans  drew? 
Is  war  compatible  even  with  respect  for  truth?  Are  there  not  French 
truths  and  German  truths  (remember  the  ninety-three  distinguished 
savants  across  the  Rhine!) ;  and  must  one  not  sacrifice  one's  respect 
for  the  truth  to  one's  patriotism?  In  war  one  does  not  think  in  order 
to  understand  but  in  order  to  act  (pp.  216  ff.). 

And  yet,  can  we  look  upon  war  as  destroying  or  obscuring  the 
moral  idea,  seeing  that  war  appears  also  as  a  school  for  devotion  and 
heroism?  Shall  we  conclude  from  the  contradiction  here  involved 
that  the  good  is  something  that  cannot  be  determined  by  the  under- 
standing, that  it  is  a  matter  of  mystical  intuition,  not  of  clear  reason, 
that  it  resides  completely  in  charity  and  sacrifice  and  not  at  all 
in  equal  and  intelligible  justice?  Then  the  Germans  with  their 
dream  of  world  empire  have  not  been  lacking  in  virtue.  Professor 
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Parodi  refuses  to  draw  such  a  conclusion:  if  there  is  no  right  and 
justice  that  is  definable  and  intelligible  as  such,  then  there  is  no 
longer  any  morality;  and  if  all  opinions  and  unreasoned  and  inward 
certainties  have  equal  standing,  then  there  is  no  truth  at  all. 
Neither  the  intuitionists  nor  the  sociologists  can  remove  the  diffi- 
culty: on  the  one  hand,  all  the  common  rules  seem  to  be  suspended 
in  war,  or  rendered  fragile  and  doubtful ;  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  sacrifice  seems  to  be  augmented  and  exalted  in 
it;  by  turns  and  according  to  the  point  of  view  one  finds  in  it  the 
complete  ruin  and  the  supreme  triumph  of  the  moral  life.  The  fact 
is,  one  of  the  elements  of  morality,  the  disinterestedness,  the  no- 
bility of  the  intention,  seems  to  suffice  and  to  carry  everything  be- 
fore it,  without  the  act  itself,  the  other  element,  having  been  analyzed 
or  defined;  in  this  sense  the  moral  intuition  appears  to  be  distinct 
from  the  judgment  or  even  to  be  opposed  to  it.  One  sometimes  per- 
suades oneself  that  everything  is  permitted  so  far  as  the  enemy  is 
concerned,  because  one  is  acting  not  for  oneself  but  for  the  nation. 
The  purity  of  the  intentions  seems  to  be  all  that  is  needed  to  purify 
any  act  whatsoever.  Moreover,  reflection  itself  seems,  in  a  measure, 
to  confirm  this  impression.  We  must  recognize  with  Renouvier  that 
a  sort  of  mechanical  moralism  that  would  automatically  apply  im- 
mutable rules  without  appreciating  the  circumstances  of  every  act  or 
taking  into  account  the  consequences,  would  be  criminal  and  un- 
just: not  to  defend  oneself  and  not  to  kill  because  murder  is  a 
crime,  would  mean  not  to  defend  one's  own,  or  one's  ideal,  would 
mean  to  contribute  very  effectively,  though  passively,  to  the  triumph 
of  evil  in  the  world  (pp.  235  ff.). 

Are  we  not  then  brought  to  the  dangerous  maxim  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means?  Professor  Parodi  frankly  accepts  it,  but  with 
reservations  that  render  it  harmless.  In  order  that  the  act  may  be 
considered  good,  or  the  least  evil  in  the  given  situation,  the  end 
must  be  one  that  can  itself  be  justified  and  is  not  arbitrarily  ac- 
cepted or  set  up  as  good;  moreover,  it  must  be  impossible  of  being  re- 
alized except  by  these  means  alone;  that  is,  ends  and  means  must  be 
so  inseparably  connected  that  they  have  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
together:  in  this  way  the  act,  as  a  whole,  can  be  said  to  be  itself 
justified.  From  this  it  follows,  our  author  says,  that  war  itself  is 
fundamentally  evil,  that  is,  war  as  such,  war  as  a  mode  of  rela- 
tionship between  social  groups,  as  the  will  to  violence  and  injustice, 
not  war  considered  in  the  act  of  only  one  of  the  two  belligerents, 
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the  act  of  this  or  that  soldier  who  defends  his  country,  of  this  or 
that  nation  which  attacked  defends  itself.  The  crimes  of  war  re- 
main crimes,  but  they  are  imputable  less  to  those  who  commit  them 
than  to  those  who  have  let  loose  the  war  of  which  they  are  the 
inevitable  consequences.  Only  such  acts,  however,  are  permitted 
as  are  regarded  necessary  to  prevent  just  the  triumph  of  violence 
and  evil.  The  only  legitimate  war,  therefore,  is  that  carried  on  in 
defense  of  the  right,  of  justice,  and  truly  of  peace;  the  war  which 
is  at  bottom  a  war  against  the  spirit  of  war,  a  revolt  against  the 
spirit  of  egoistic  domination,  militaristic  organization,  the  mysticism 
of  force ;  against  everything  that  by  its  very  logic  can  foment  nothing 
but  strife  and  violence.  And  this  right  must  be  a  moral  right,  a 
right  of  reason,  a  right  that  can  be  justified  by  reason,  not  mere 
power  and  force  (pp.  239  ff.).  If  morality  is  not  rational,  our  au- 
thor declares  in  the  last  pages  of  his  final  chapter,  it  is  nothing 
but  blind  inspiration,  which  may  be  that  of  the  saint,  but  which  can 
also  be  that  of  the  megalomaniac  and  the  fool.  Abandon  the  ra- 
tional point  of  view,  refuse  to  trust  the  law  in  its  abstract  purity,  and 
the  acts  change  their  name  with  the  parties,  with  the  nationality  of  him 
who  does  them ;  respect  for  established  rules,  treaties,  contracts,  the 
will  of  populations,  the  right  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves, 
these  become  duties  for  the  one  but  not  for  the  other;  oppression, 
conquest,  annexation  are  transformed  when  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished change  their  roles :  for  "  it  is  no  longer  the  same  thing." 
Germany,  too,  in  the  thousands  of  her  soldiers  and  citizens,  had  made 
the  claim  and  cherished  the  conviction  of  serving  a  great  cause. 
Heroes  and  martyrs  were  not  lacking  to  her;  she  simply  lacked  the 
will  to  be  just.  Everything  was  vitiated  in  her,  not  excepting  her 
virtues  themselves,  by  her  profound  and  unshakable  belief  in  her 
superiority,  not  only  in  her  material  but  in  her  metaphysical  superi- 
ority. And  so  she  was  able,  in  all  tranquility  of  soul,  for  four  long 
years  to  commit  injustice,  sure  in  the  belief  that  she  was  serving 
something  higher  than  justice:  the  interests  of  a  superior  civiliza- 
tion and  the  divine  destinies  of  the  world;  absolutely  convinced  that 
between  her  and  the  other  nations  there  was  no  possible  parity,  no 
common  principles  of  appreciation,  that  treaties  were  not  binding 
upon  her  though  they  were  binding  upon  others:  that  the  excellence 
of  her  caus«  was  enough  to  purify  all  the  means  which  she  could 
employ  (pp.  299  f.). 

Professor   Parodi   has   given   us   an    interesting   and   stimulating 
book,  a  book  that  is  eminently  fair  in  its  criticisms,  sane  in  its  judg- 
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ments,  and  broad  in  its  outlook.  It  is  ,to  my  mind,  one  of  the  best 
and  clearest  presentations  of  the  ethical  philosophy  that  harks  back 
to  Kant  that  has  appeared,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  help  the  reader  in 
his  endeavor  to  find  the  truth  among  the  apparently  conflicting 
ethical  movements  of  the  time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our 
author's  thought  is  a  mere  rehearsal  of  Kant's;  it  is  not  that.  He 
finds  in  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  generalization  of  the  maxims  the 
most  adequate  expression  of  ethical  rationalism;  and  this  doctrine, 
he  holds,  is  not  'a  particular  find'  of  Kant,  but  represents  the 
climax  of  the  entire  rationalistic  tradition  in  ethics  from  antiquity 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  However  that  may  be,  Professor 
Parodi  enriches  the  notion  of  rationality,  develops  its  implications,  its 
meanings,  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  teaching  is  vitalized  and 
the  'basal  principle  no  longer  seems  to  be  a  mere  vague  and  empty 
formula.  He  also  points  out  that  the  principle  must  be  intelligently 
applied  to  our  concrete  life,  to  our  inner  and  outer  experience,  that 
each  particular  complex  situation  must  be  analyzed,  before  the  moral 
value  of  an  act  or  sentiment  can  be  determined  (see  pp.  94  ff., 
296  ff.).  He  does  not  neglect  the  feeling-impulse  side  of  our  nature, 
or  forget  the  important  part  which  motives  play  in  human  conduct — 
cold  reason,  he  admits,  is  powerless  by  itself — but  he  insists  that 
these  too  must  be  rational,  justifiable  by  the  law  of  reason  if  they  are 
to  be  judged  moral :  "  the  justification  of  the  act  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  the  work  of  reason"  (pp.  99  f.,  162  ff.,  289  ff.). 

One  might  ask  how,  with  such  a  law,  we  can  account  for  the  dif- 
ferent and  often  conflicting  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is 
held  by  Professor  Parodi  that  we  cannot  determine,  once  for  all, 
the  entire  system  of  duties.  Only  in  so  far  as  we  know  their  conse- 
quences, upon  ourselves  and  others,  their  implications,  sometimes 
their  self-contradictoriness,  and  thus  can  estimate  the  nature  and 
moral  bearing  of  these,  can  we  pronounce  a  correct  and  enlightened 
judgment  (pp.  162  f.).  Practice,  moreover,  is  mobile  and  variable, 
in  ceaseless  process  of  evolution.  With  the  change  of  external  con- 
ditions, physical,  economic,  political,  under  which  we  are  compelled  to 
act,  our  sentiments  and  ideas  are  modified.  We  must,  therefore,  adapt 
old  rules  to  new  conditions  or  give  expression  to  rules  yet  unspoken. 
And  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  kind  of  moral  casuistry  and  to 
'  moral  invention '  in  order  to  meet  a  given  situation,  even  modify 
the  received  principles  or  introduce  new  ones.  In  this  way  juris- 
prudence is  incessantly  reacting  upon  the  law,  and  often  preparing 
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the  legislation  of  tomorrow.  In  this  entire  process,  however,  reason 
is  constantly  at  work,  and  reason  always  remains  the  court  of  last 
resort  (pp.  169  ff.). 

The  question  will  be  raised  whether  Professor  Parodi's  supreme 
principle  does  not  already  contain  the  fundamental  virtues  and 
duties,  and  whether  he  is  not  begging  the  whole  ethical  question  in 
declaring  that  it  is  rational  to  be  impartial,  impersonal,  disinterested, 
that  is,  just,  kind,  and  merciful.  He  would  doubtless  reply  that 
nothing  further  can  be  said  to  those  who,  after  conscientious  reflec- 
tion, do  not  see  the  rationality  of  justice  and  of  love.  He  might  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  the  Utilitarians,  thinkers  like  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Henry  Sidgwick,  who  are  regarded  as  antagonistic  to 
the  Kantian  ethics,  incorporate  into  their  supreme  principle  of  happi- 
ness the  notions  of  justice  and  benevolence,  conceiving  both  it  and 
them  as  acceptable  to  reason. 

FRANK  T HILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Lcs  Paralogismes  du  Rationalisme :  Essai  sur  la  Theorie  de  la 
Connaissance.  Par  Louis  ROUGIER.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1920. 
— pp.  xiv,  540. 

Rationalism,  the  view  which  accords  objective  reality  to  the 
principles  and  concepts  of  mathematics,  science,  or  philosophy,  is 
here  the  object  of  a  severe  and  sustained  attack.  Mr.  Rougier's 
position  is  a  negative  one;  Avenarius,  whom  he  does  not  mention, 
is  the  originator  of  that  doctrine  of  'pure  experience'  of  which  he 
is  the  latest — and  perhaps  most  scholarly — exponent.  All  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sciences,  the  definitions,  the  axioms,  are  no  more  than 
conventions ;  it  is  not  even  as  if  they  were  true,  for  they  are  neither 
true  nor  false.  Take  them  as  true,  and  you  get  the  antinomies,  the 
insoluble  mystery  of  being  and  the  other  puzzles  of  metaphysic. 
Project  the  conventions  into  external  reality  and  you  have  the 
Ideas  of  Plato,  the  Absolute  of  Hegel  and  Hamelin,  and  the  trans- 
finite  numbers  of  Cantor.  Above  all  do  we  witness  in  our  own  day 
a  grave  practical  consequence  of  rationalism,  to  wit,  "the  dogma, 
based  on  an  ontology  which  positive  science  has  definitely  con- 
demned, of  natural  equality,  innate  rights,  national  sovereignty  ex- 
pressed by  universal  suffrage"  (p.  xiii).  And  with  this  dogma  goes 
that  of  the  equality  of  all  races  and  nations,  as  well  as  the  potency  of 
education  and  legislation  to  cure  all  social  ills.  So  strongly,  indeed, 
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does  Professor  Rougier  feel  the  error  of  these  dogmas  that  he  devotes 
an  Introduction  of  60  pages  to  their  discussion — the  only  part  of 
the  book,  except  a  brief  passage  at  the  end  (Appendix  A),  devoted 
to  practical  matters.  He  goes  on  in  the  Introduction  to  show  that 
the  illusion  of  equality  which  led  to  the  Revolution  logically  ends  in 
socialism.  Useful  as  this  convention  of  equality  was  for  a  time  in 
reforming  old  abuses,  it  has  now  survived  its  utility,  and  is  based 
"on  colossal  errors  of  psychology  and  history"  (p.  xiii).  It  was 
derived,  indeed,  from  the  old  rationalistic  fiction  of  reason  one  and 
the  same  in  all  men,  which  was  at  once  an  idealization  and  a  mutila- 
tion of  human  nature.  "  Rationalists  mutilate  human  nature "  (p. 
47).  "Imbued  with  revolutionist  ideology,  modern  nations  have 
trusted  the  legislative  power  to  irresponsible  and  incompetent  ma- 
jorities. .  .  .  Universal  suffrage  is  but  the  opportunty  of  party  spirit, 
of  special  interest,  of  passion  and  ignorance,  against  the  scientific 
discernment  of  the  public  good  and  the  fitting  means  of  its  realiza- 
tion" (p.  49).  Consonant  with  this  majority  rule  is  the  assumption 
of  ever  new  powers  by  the  State,  as  well  as  other  socialistic  tend- 
encies. But  these  evils  are  all  due  to  the  errors  of  a  metaphysical 
rationalism,  erecting  certain  common  points  of  men  into  an  objective 
equality. 

Now  we  may  well  admit  the  author's  strictures  against  democracy ; 
indeed  we  may  wish  for  more,  to  disturb  the  unthinking  complacency 
with  which  so  many  regard  that  fetich.  If  his  abusiveness  suggests 
Fitz james  Stephen,  W.  H.  Mallock,  or  even  Dean  Inge,  it  is  none  the 
less  needed  and  refreshing.  But  is  the  fault  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  rationalism?  It  would  hardly  seem  just  to  call  Rousseau,  who 
was  almost  the  founder  of  modern  democracy,  a  rationalist.  And 
rationalism  in  Plato  went  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  democracy. 
The  rationalistic  hierarchy  of  principles  does  not  appear  favorable  to 
equalitarianism.  Moreover,  was  it  not  the  empirical  and  practical 
Locke  who  found  men  equal  at  birth,  not  because  their  minds  pos- 
sessed the  same  innate  principles,  but  because  they  were  all  equally 
empty,  tabula  rases?  The  disappearance  of  individual  freedom,  so 
noticeable  in  our  own  day,  seems  more  probably  due  to  the  organic 
theory  of  society,  which  makes  the  individual  wholly  a  social  being 
owning  no  rights  in  himself.  To  be  sure,  Professor  Rougier  con- 
siders this  theory  too  a  product  of  rationalism,  for  he  declares 
(p.  416)  that  the  Hegelian  scheme  is  built  up  by  objectification  of 
certain  conventions  of  logic.  Yet  this  is  palpably  unfair  to  the 
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system,  which  is,  if  pruned  of  certain  excesses,  as  empirical  as  it  is 
rational. 

The  main  body  of  the  book  is  concerned  to  abolish  ontology.  There 
are.  we  are  told,  no  absolute  or  necessary  principles.  The  old  propo- 
sition about  the  sum  of  the  angles  in  a  triangle  is  not  true;  it  only 
follows  from  certain  definitions  and  axioms.  The  like  holds  of 
arithmetic;  arithmetical  propositions  are  no  truer  than  a  game  of 
chess.  If  we  define  numbers  thus  and  so,  certain  propositions  follow; 
but  there  is  no  compulsion  in  the  defining.  Judgments  of  existence, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  synthetic  and  a  posteriori.  There  is  no  way 
of  getting  their  predicate  by  analysis  of  their  subjects,  as  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  from  concept  to  fact.  To  do  that  is  to  commit  the 
"ontological  paralogism"  (p.  145).  The  gulf  between  concept  and 
existence  cannot  be  crossed.  Yet  M.  Rougier's  view  here  over- 
reaches itself.  So  intent  is  he  on  demolishing  the  metaphysicians 
that  he  demolishes  the  very  distinction  on  which  his  view  is  based. 
"  En  effet,"  he  declares  on  p.  167,  "  de  ce  que  1'existence  n'est  pas 
contenu  dans  la  notion  d'une  creature,  on  ne  saurait  conclure  legitime- 
ment  que  son  essence  soit  reellement  distincte  de  son  existence."  But 
if  character  and  existence  are  not  really  distinct,  then  definitions, 
which  are  of  characters,  do  really  apply  to  things,  and  consequently 
whatever  follows  from  our  definitions  is  true  of  the  things.  It 
would  appear  that  the  author  has  defined  reason  in  too  abstract  a 
way,  cutting  it  off  from  experience  and  then  finding  it  cut  off.  His 
own  arguments  about  reason  follow  from  his  definition  of  reason; 
but  as,  on  his  view,  there  is  no  getting  from  definition  to  fact,  his 
definition  of  reason  is  itself  a  convention  without  objective  truth. 
One  might  choose  to  define  reason  as  the  observation  of  relations  and 
what  they  imply,  or  in  any  other  way  which  does  not  divorce  that 
faculty  from  observation  of  the  given.  But  M.  Rougier  chooses  not 
to  do  this.  He  rules  out  all  appeal  to  intuition.  "  A  demonstration  is 
to  be  called  apodictic  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  intuitive"  (p.  213).  In 
similar  vein  he  alleges  that  no  experimental  law  can  be  deduced. 
Taking  up  alleged  deductions  of  the  law  of  inertia,  he  finds  that  the 
law  has  not  been  deduced  from  the  law  of  identity,  or  contradiction, 
or  causality,  or  from  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  No  doubt 
he  is  quite  correct  here;  but  rationalism  need  not  be  committed  to 
a  priori  deduction  of  the  laws  of  science. 

Once  more  we  find  that  in  his  separation  of  reason  from  fact 
the  author  is  using  a  two-edged  sword.  Following  Gauss's  exposition 
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of  the  principle  of  least  constraint  he  declares:  "La  nature  se  com- 
porte  done,  dans  le  cas  d'un  systeme  lie,  comme  si  elle  obeissait 
aux  lois  du  hasard!"  (p.  260).  Does  M.  Rougier  mean  that  this  is 
objectively  true?  If  so,  he  is  using  a  very  abstract  and  conceptual 
principle  (i.e.,  chance)  to  explain  facts.  That  he  does  so  mean,  we 
shall  note  later,  referring  to  p.  352. 

That  the  principles  or  laws  of  science  are  not  facts,  but  conven- 
tions which  we  make  and  apply,  is  argued  thus:  "A  principle  is  an 
experimental  law,  approximately  verified  in  certain  cases,  gener- 
alized, transformed  into  a  conventional  definition"  (p.  268).  If  this 
principle  (he  continues)  is  later  found  somewhat  discrepant  with 
fact,  we  do  not  deny  the  principle,  but  ascribe  the  discrepancy  to  the 
action  of  another  principle;  thus  we  can  always  enable  ourselves  to 
retain  the  convention  we  had  set  up.  But  as  matter  of  fact,  scientific 
principles  are  not  so  arbitrarily  applied.  Take  the  case  of  radium, 
which  at  first  seemed  to  contradict  the  conservation  of  energy. 
That  principle  was  maintained  by  the  hypothesis  that  radium  con- 
tained a  vast  storage  of  potential  energy;  but  this  hypothesis  would 
have  been  inacceptable,  had  not  further  observations  upon  the  internal 
rnake-up  of  radium  shown  that  it  actually  does  contain  such  a  store. 
The  application  of  principles  is  never  wJwlly  arbitrary,  and  the 
more  we  know  about  the  facts,  the  less  arbitrary  it  is.  Certain  con- 
ventions we  must  make;  certain  others  we  cannot  make. 

Realism  is  the  ontological  aspect  of  rationalism;  it  ascribes  a 
reality,  independent  of  our  thinking,  to  principles  and  concepts.  But 
what  would  be  the  criterion  of  that  reality?  Is  it  the  control  exer- 
cised over  our  thought?  There  is,  he  declares,  no  such  control  which 
is  not  authorized  by  our  thought  itself.  If  the  idea  of  a  triangle 
constrains  us  to  think  of  such  and  such  properties,  that  is  because  we 
have  instituted  the  idea  and  the  rules  of  developing  it.  The  mind 
is  "fettered  by  its  own  conventions"  (p.  281).  Yes,  even  the 
rules  of  logic  are  no  more  valid  than  the  rules  of  chess.  If  we 
elect  to  play  the  game,  we  follow  them — that  is  all.  If  we  choose 
to  accept  the  deductive-system  type  of  thought,  we  obey  the  rules  of 
logic.  "The  principles  of  formal  logic  are  the  conventions  which 
anyone  must  adopt  who  wishes  to  construct  that  very  special  form 
of  thought,  a  deductive  theory"  (p.  445).  Well!  if  this  is  so,  does 
not  M.  Rougier's  own  reasoning  become  a  game,  without  cogency 
or  truth?  Nevertheless  we  admit  that  his  strictures  may  apply  to 
some  cases;  e.g.,  to  the  transfinite  numbers  of  Cantor.  We  agree 
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that  no  proof  has  been  given  that  these  numbers  exist.  Their  defi- 
nition does  not  give  them  existence  any  more  than  the  definition  of 
ir  by  a  series  makes  it  a  number.  We  cannot  in  general  reason  from 
a  series  to  its  limit;  independent  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
limit  must  be  given.  So  too  of  the  argument  for  God's  existence  a 
contingentia  tmtndi.  The  realistic  dogma  that  the  cause  contains 
more  than  the  effect  is,  we  admit,  unsound.  But  to  deny  certain  ex- 
treme doctrines  that  have  been  sponsored  by  rationalists  is  quite 
ether  than  to  deny  the  general  rationality  of  things.  So  extreme  a 
position  the  author,  however,  would  appear  to  advocate:  "to  ex- 
plain the  adaptations  of  living  things,  it  frequently  suffices  to  make 
the  simple  hypothesis  that  the  individual  variations  of  the  offspring 
are  distributed  at  random,  so  as  to  exhaust  all  possible  cases;  use- 
ful variations  .  .  .  will  assure  survival  .  .  ."  (p.  352).  And"  A  very 
great  number  of  cases  of  purposiveness  are  to-day  explained  by  the 
laws  of  chance  and  the  calculus  of  probabilities.  Such  is  the  instance 
of  Mendel's  law"  (ibid.,  footnote).  Not  that  we  object  to  a 
tychism;  but  'laws  of  chance'  are  as  much  a  projected  human  con- 
vention as  a  Platonic  Idea,  and  we  think  M.  Rougier,  rebelling 
against  one  set  of  rationalistic  entities,  has  been  led  to  adopt  another 
set. 

The  antinomies  of  predication,  causation,  etc.,  are  thus  avoided: 
"  Replongeons-nous  dans  le  flux  des  phenomenes  et  les  apories,  nees 
du  morcellement  conceptuel  des  choses,  s'evanouiront "  (p.  406).. 
Give  up  analysis,  renounce  the  endeavor  to  understand,  bury  your 
head  in  the  shifting  sand  of  the  flux!  M.  Rougier  believes  that  the 
pjoblems  of  metaphysics  are  pseudo-problems.  The  question  Why, 
sensible  enough  in  the  field  of  human  purposes,  is  senseless  when 
asked  of  external  events.  Of  course  the  objector  will  answer  that 
such  an  assertion  presupposes  a  metaphysical  theory  of  causation, 
which  is  far  from  being  established  or  even  generally  accepted.  The 
puzzle  of  infinite  past  time  arises  from  the  notion  of  absolute  time: 
but  time  is  relative  to  location,  as  has  been  recently  shown.  As 
to  the  religious  problem — there  is  none.  Agnosticism  is  but  the 
confession  that  the  illusion  of  a  problem  still  troubles  us;  thus  "ag- 
nosticism is  the  last  form  of  the  religious  sentiment"  (p.  520). 

The  learning  of  this  volume  is  stupendous,  or  at  least  must  so 
be  considered  by  one  who  cannot  verify  the  hundreds  of  references. 
Nevertheless,  M.  Rougier  does  not  mention  so  important  a  name  as 
Bosanquet,  and  seems  quite  to  miss  the  modern  idealistic  point  of 
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view.  From  that  point  of  view,  and  quite  justly,  his  whole  thesis 
could  be  criticised  as  resting  on  too  abstract  a  definition  of  reason. 
And  in  spite  of  scholarship  and  acuteness,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
repetition  in  the  treatment;  illustration  of  a  theory  does  not  need  to 
be  carried  through  several  centuries  in  order  to  make  the  theory 
clear.  As  to  the  negative  result,  the  return  to  the  flux  of  immediacy, 
we  can  but  say  that  even  if  it  were  absolutely  demonstrated,  we  hu- 
man beings  could  not  help  believing  in  our  objective  laws  and  prin- 
ciples. 

W.  H.  SHELDON. 
YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


Volonte  et  Conscience.    Par  PERCIVAL  FRUTIGER.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 

1920. — pp.  vi,  472. 

This  essay  in  spiritual  monism,  as  the  author  calls  his  work,  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  Part  one  is  a  critical  assault  on  dualism.  Its 
purpose  is  to  show,  by  a  rapid  historical  survey,  that  all  the  methods 
hitherto  proposed  for  dealing  with  the  antinomy  between  spirit  and 
matter  are  defective.  The  reality  of  spirit  may  be  denied,  as  with 
Haeckel;  or  that  of  matter,  as  with  Berkeley  and  Fichte.  The  co- 
existence of  both  terms  may  be  accepted  as  in  Cartesianism,  or  differ- 
ently (but  no  less  unintelligibly),  as  in  Hegelianism.  Between  these 
representative  types  M.  Frutiger  distinguishes  various  transitional 
forms.  He  would  be  the  last  to  claim  novelty  for  his  criticism  in 
this  part  of  the  work.  Its  value  lies  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  and  the  vigour  and  clearness  with  which  it  is  presented. 
The  negative  conclusion  which  emerges  from  this  survey  is  that  in 
all  the  cases  examined  "on  accepte  1'antinomie  comme  un  fait,  et 
Ton  se  propose  seulement  de  la  surmonter  d'une  f a<jon  ou  de  1'autre  " 
(p.  446).  This  leads  naturally  to  the  formulation  of  the  principle 
underlying  the  constructive  work  of  the  second  part.  "  II  se  pourrait 
en  effet  qu'il  n'y  cut  pas  deux  termes  opposes,  Tun  positif,  1'autre 
negatif,  comme  si  le  terme  negatif  etait  aussi  reel  que  le  terme 
positif,  mais  que  seule  la  these  fut  reelle,  et  que  ce  que  nous 
prenons  pour  1'antithese  fut  simplement  1'attenuation,  raffaiblissement 
de  la  these  "(p.  447).  The  dualism  of  matter  and  spirit  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  extension  and  inertia  are  two  irreducible  properties 
of  matter  with  which  spirit  can  have  nothing  in  common.  Ex- 
tension, however,  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  purely  subjective  by 
arguments  which  the  author  admits  are  familiar  but  whose  importance 
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he  thinks  has  been  neglected.  Matter  is  no  more  really  extended 
than  it  is  really  coloured.  Cancel,  then,  the  antithesis  between  the 
extended  and  the  unextended  and  you  remove  "le  principal  point 
d'appui  du  dualisme."  The  insufficiency  of  mechanism  and  of  all 
quantitative  explanation  is  exposed  at  the  same  time. 

As  for  inertia:  an  absolutely  passive  substance  is  inconceivable, 
and  even  if  there  were  such  a  substance  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  be  acted  on  by  force. 

So  far  we  have  merely  negations.  Are  we  to  conclude,  as  seems 
inevitable,  that  matter  as  it  really  is  in  itself  is  unknowable?  No; 
for  we  know  that  it  exists  and  we  know  it  also  immediately  as  cause, 
activity.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  modern  scientific  the- 
ories of  matter.  However  it  is  our  own  nature  that  is  best  known 
to  us:  we  have  an  immediate  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  ourselves 
as  active,  conscious  and  free.  Since,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  work, 
the  continuity  of  all  that  exists  has  been  established,  we  may  legiti- 
mately extend  our  knowledge  of  matter  by  analogy  with  what  we 
know  of  the  self.  "  Ce  qu'il  y  a  en  nous  de  plus  profond,  de  moins 
phenomenal,  peut  seul  nous  donner  la  clef  du  probleme  meta- 
physique"  (p.  449).  Philosophy  becomes,  in  the  words  quoted  from 
Fouillee,  'une  psychologic  etendue  a  1'univers.' 

The  resulting  picture  of  the  universe  is,  in  its  main  features,  fa- 
miliar. Pure  matter  is  "un  fantome  qui  s'evanouira  au  moment  ou 
Ton  croira  la  saisir."  What  we  call  matter  is  not  the  antithesis  of 
spirit  but  its  degradation.  Everywhere  there  is  some  degree  of 
freedom  and  spontaneity.  The  universe  is  a  progressive  realisation 
of  new  and  continuously  higher  forms  of  existence,  a  process  whose 
direction  is  determined  not  by  quantitative  but  by  qualitative  stand- 
ards, not  by  increase  in  complexity  but  by  growth  in  intelligence, 
in  will  and  in  freedom. 

The  preceding  account  is  offered  merely  as  an  indication  of  M. 
Frutiger's  methods  and  conclusions.  Slight  as  it  is,  there  is  yet 
hardly  a  statement  in  it  that  is  not  likely  to  evoke  questions  or 
controversy  leading  out  to  the  metaphysical  deeps,  upon  which  re- 
viewers should  not  adventure.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to 
a  few  general  comments  upon  the  work  as  a  whole. 

The  author  quotes  a  saying  of  Ernest  Naville's :  "  Toute  philosophic 
t-st  un  essai  de  monisme.  .  .  .  Chercher  1'unite,  c'est  la  source  des 
grands  decouverts  de  la  raison;  la  chercher  trop  vite  ou  trop  bas, 
c'est  Torigine  des  principaux  ecarts  de  la  pensee."  He  has  obviously 
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not  sought  his  monism  'trop  has,'  but  he  can  hardly  escape  the 
judgment,  'trop  vite.'  The  haste  is  shown  less  in  the  superstruc- 
"  ture  than  in  the  foundations.  His  argument  really  rests  on  a  number 
of  dubious  assumptions  whose  truth  he  takes  for  granted  either  be- 
cause it  is  self-evident  or  because  it  is  generally  admitted.  Thus 
we  are  told  (p.  221)  that  the  relativity  of  sense  knowledge  "est 
maintenant  une  verite  universellement  reconnue  en  philosophic,"  and 
then  this  truth  is  taken  to  mean  that  all  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter  are  subjective  and  that  the  information  received 
through  the  senses  has  only  a  '  symbolic '  value.  This  poisonous 
epistemology  naturally  leads  to  such  consequences  as  the  wildly  in- 
consistent statement  that  "  il  est  facile  de  se  convaincre  qu'en 
realite  nos  sensations  sont  dans  les  centres  nerveux"  (p.  222,  italics 
mine).  But  whatever  the  worth  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  strange  to  find 
it  taken  as  an  obvious  starting  point  without  even  a  passing  recog- 
nition of  the  theories  of  realism. 

Or  one  may  take  the  author's  theory  that  knowledge  of  the  self 
is  direct  and  certain.  It  appears  in  repeated  statements  that  we 
know  ourselves  immediately  to  be  free,  to  be  conscious  and  to  be 
active.  For  example,  "  1'experience  interne  nous  apprend,  contraire- 
ment  aux  theories  intellectualistes,  que  1'essence  du  moi  consiste  dans 
1'action  et  .  .  .  dans  1'effort"  (p.  270).  Remembering,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Bradley's  speculative  agonies  over  'the  experience  of  activity'  one 
is  either  dazed  by  such  dogmatic  fulminations  or,  if  used  to  such 
things,  one  murmurs  '  Important  if  true ! '  and  passes  on. 

One  more  example.  Matter,  writes  M.  Frutiger,  "est  une  cause 
de  sensations:  voila  ce  que  le  metaphysicien  le  plus  prudent  peut 
avancer  sans  crainte  de  se  fourvoyer.  .  .  .  Cette  definition  est 
modeste  sans  doute,  mais  elle  presente  le  maximum  de  certitude  ..." 
(pp.  273,  274).  Happy  prudent  philosophers!  Sua  si  bona  norint! 

Other  illustrations  could  be  given  of  this  way  of  treating  as  simple 
and  obvious  truths  propositions  which  are  neither;  but  these,  which 
touch  on  some  of  the  critical  passages  in  the  argument,  are  enough 
to  explain  and  justify  the  opinion  that  the  author's  monism  is  a 
precarious  structure;  and  it  is  precarious  because  he  is  precipitate. 

The  later  portions  of  the  book  which  are  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  God,  with  His  relation  to  the  world  and  with  the  problem 
of  freedom  call  for  no  special  comment,  because,  in  spite  of  the  au- 
thor's conviction  that  he  has  struck  out  a  new  synthesis  of  the  One 
and  the  Many,  he  has  not  really  lightened  our  darkness.  At  the 
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o.rucial  points  in  the  argument  he  falls  back  on  the  old  dodges. 
Priority  is  taken  now  in  its.  temporal  now  in  its  logical  sense.  The 
relation  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  is  interpreted  at  one  time 
as  dependence  (pp.  368-9),  at  another  as  that  of  creature  to  creator 
(p.  424),  as  suits  the  argument.  And  that  blessed  word  'point-of- 
view,'  or  'aspect,'  is  invoked  to  dispose  of  the  problem  of  evil  thus: 
"Au  point  de  vue  de  1'absolu,  le  mal  n'existe  ni  en  puissance  ni  en 
acte,  car  Dieu  lui-meme  est  parfait.  .  .  .  Au  point  de  vue  du  relatif, 
le  mal  existe  incontestablement,  mais  comme  un  phenomene  con- 
tingent et  accidental"  (p.  430).  I  prefer  to  raise  a  question  about 
the  general  value  of  a  theory  of  panpsychism  such  as  we  find  in 
the  present  work. 

M.  Frutiger  contends  that  in  a  universe  so  interpreted,  morality  and 
religion  can  breathe  more  freely;  but  he  has  overlooked  a  most 
serious  objection.  The  value  of  the  ordinary  conception  of  a  realm 
of  '  dead  matter '  surrounding  us  is  that  it  gives  us  a  world  indefinitely 
plastic,  indefinitely  usable.  Matter  represents  the  medium  for  self-ex- 
pression, the  conditions  of  experiment,  the  opportunity  for  command. 
Put  me  in  a  world  where  all  is  in  some  sense  (however  obscure)  spirit, 
where  everywhere  there  is  some  degree  of  liberty  and  spontaneity,  and 
you  embarrass  me  strangely.  Now  I  no  longer  feel  free  to  treat  any 
part  of  the  material  world  merely  as  means.  The  coal  for  the  furnace, 
the  stone  that  goes  into  our  houses,  the  steel  that  goes  into  our 
machines — these  are  now,  after  some  mysterious  fashion,  my  own 
kith  and  kin.  I  must  treat  them  differently  now.  But  how?  To 
that  question  the  panpsychist  gives  no  answer — in  which  case  I  have 
simply  been  robbed  of  a  vitally  important  conception  of  matter;  or 
else  he  defines  the  amount  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  in  the  ma- 
terial world  so  that  it  is  always  less  than  the  amount  required  to 
make  any  practical  difference — in  which  case  the  dispute  is  merely 
about  terms  and  this  freedom  and  spontaneity  are  metaphysical 
luxuries. 

In  general,  then,  one  may  fairly  say  that  the  value  of  this  work 
does  not  consist,  as  the  author  thinks  it  does,  in  any  positive  con- 
tribution towards  the  solution  of  the  major  problems  of  metaphysics. 
Its  value  lies  elsewhere :  in  this,  that  it  offers  a  classification  of  these 
problems  and  of  the  historical  solutions  from  one  point  of  view — that 
of  the  panpsychist.  Here  its  merits  are  indisputable.  The  author's 
command  of  his  historical  material  is  assured;  his  analyses  and  criti- 
cisms bring  into  relief  the  great  systems  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Des- 
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cartes,  Leibniz,  Kant  and  many  lesser  ones.  The  book  as  a  whole 
produces  a  vivid  impression  of  the  persistence  of  the  philosophic 
problem  and  of  the  unity,  beneath  all  divergence,  of  philosophic 
thought. 

Since  the  author  is  a  Frenchman  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  work  is  a  model  of  form.  The  style  is  fluent  and 
clear  and  marked  throughout  by  a  beautiful  precision  and  economy 
of  statement. 

CHARLES  A.  BENNETT. 
YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

La  Philosophic   Geometrique  dc   Henri  Poincare.     Par   Louis   ROUGIEK. 

Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1920. — pp.  208. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  justify  the  theory  of  conventions  of  Poincare" 
as  a  logical  method  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  the  critical  and  empirical 
philosophies  in  their  relations  to  geometry.  It  begins  with  a  critical  and 
historical  account  of  the  development  of  non-Euclidean  geometry,  whose 
method  is  deductive.  All  deductive  theory,  says  the  author,  consists  in  a 
double  process  of  reduction :  the  reduction  of  notions  to  other  notions  by 
definitions,  and  the  reduction  of  propositions  to  other  propositions  by  dem- 
onstration (p.  13).  The  reduction  is  effected  through  means  of  a  rigid 
logical  calculus.  The  process  is  purely  formal,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
content  (p.  122),  and  rests  ultimately  upon  a  system  of  indefinable  first 
notions  and  indemonstrable  primary  propositions,  the  choice  of  such  sys- 
tem being  conventional  and  indeterminate  but  not  arbitrary.  It  is  con- 
ventional in  the  sense  that  no  absolute  meaning  is  attached  to  the 
qualifications  indefinable  and  indemonstrable,  or  to  first  notions  or  primary 
propositions;  it  is  indeterminate  in  the  sense  that  no  particular  meaning 
attaches  to  first  notions ;  but  it  is  not  arbitrary  in  that  it  must  respect  the 
two  necessary  conditions  of  sufficiency  and  coherence.  A  system  is  suffi- 
cient if,  by  reference  to  the  notions  and  propositions  chosen  as  first,  one 
can  define  all  other  notions  and  demonstrate  all  other  propositions  in  the 
science  under  consideration.  It  is  coherent  if  its  first  propositions  are 
compatible,  or  lead  to  no  contradiction. 

The  analysis  of  modern  types  of  geometry,  which  occupies  Part  I  of 
the  book,  shows  that  such  expressions  as  'equality  of  two  distances,' 
'  displacement  without  change  of  form,'  and  consequently  the  notion  of 
right  lines  and  of  planes  upon  which  the  geometry  of  measurement  rests, 
have  no  univocal  meaning.  "  There  can  be  made  to  correspond  to  them 
three  distinct  families  of  lines,  of  surfaces,  and  of  solids"  (p.  113),  which, 
as  three  systems  of  measurement,  are,  from  the  logical  point  of  view, 
equally  coherent  (p.  114)  and  are  as  theory  equally  useful  in  the  physical 
sciences  (p.  115).  "Then  to  call  right  lines,  planes,  solids,  those  figures 
which  correspond  to  the  Euclidean  definition  of  the  equality  of  two  dis- 
tances, rather  than  those  which  correspond  to  the  definition  of  Lobat- 
chefsky  or  of  Riemann,  is,  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  merely  a 
question  of  a  nominal  convention.  From  the  practical  point  of  view  it  is 
a  question  of  an  instrumental  convention,  since  it  is  to  elect  a  certain 
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system  of  measurement,  and  consequently  to  choose  a  certain  type  of 
instrument  for  measuring  space.  As  Poincare  has  well  said :  '  The  equality 
or  inequality  of  two  distances  are  two  expressions  which  have  no  meaning 
by  themselves ;  that  is  precisely  why  I  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  convention  in  order  to  give  them  one.  I  am  led  to  regard  as  equal 
those  which  a  certain  method  of  measurement  gives  as  equal;  I  could 
have  used  a  different  convention'"  (p.  114).  "A  convention  is  a  state- 
ment which  expresses  the  free  agreement  existing  among  a  number  of 
persons  .  .  .  with  respect  to  a  speculative  or  practical  subject"  (p.  121). 
Psychologically,  a  convention  differs  from  a  proposition  in  that  it  is  not 
"  a  judgment  which  is  imposed  upon  the  assent  of  our  understanding," 
but  in  that  it  is  a  "decree  issuing  from  the  free  decision  of  our  mind, 
•which  is  proposed  to  the  consent  of  our  will"  (p.  121).  Logically,  a  con- 
vention differs  from  a  proposition  in  that  it  is  a  statement  that  is  not 
susceptible  of  truth  or  falsity,  but  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is 
more  or  less  indispensable  and  convenient.  However,  a  convention,  like  a 
proposition,  possesses  modality.  It  is  necessary  if  it  is  the  condition  sine 
qua  non  of  the  study  one  has  in  mind;  gratuitious,  if  not  indispensable; 
optional,  if,  white  indispensable  to  the  study  one  has  in  mind,  it  is  chosen 
from  among  several  (it  may  be  an  infinite  number)  of  other  possible  ones. 
Poincare  is  concerned  only  with  optional  conventions.  They  can  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  fact  that  "  one  can  always  replace  a  convention  of  a  given 
sort  by  a  contrary  convention  without  involving  anything  more  than  a 
simple  change  of  scientific  language,  .  .  .  one  can  always  pass  from  one 
system  of  optional  conventions  to  another  by  the  simple  means  of  transla- 
tion "  (p.  122).  Thus  the  classic  dilemma  in  which  the  traditional  logic 
leaves  the  problem  of  knowledge  is  easily  solved  by  Poincare.  The  prin- 
ciples of  science,  which  are  regarded  by  the  rationalists  as  absolutely 
necessary  truths  independent  of  the  mind  or  of  nature,  by  the  criticists 
as  a  priori  laws  of  our  sensibility  or  of  our  understanding,  by  the  em- 
piricists as  empirical  truths,  are  shown  to  be  simple  conventions  (p.  200). 
These  conventions  are  not  true,  but  convenient;  they  are  not  necessary, 
but  optional  (facultative  s)  ;  they  are  not  imposed  by  experience,  but  are 
only  suggested  by  it.  Instead  of  being  independent  of  our  mind  or  of 
nature,  they  exist  only  by  virtue  of  a  tacit  agreement  among  minds,  and 
they  depend  fundamentally  upon  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
environment  (p.  201). 

Such  is  the  theory  of  conventions.  In  so  far  as  it  depends  strictly  upon 
mathematical  considerations,  I  should  not  presume  to  be  able  even  to 
comment  upon  it.  But  it  is  presented  as  a  logic;  and  as  such  it  seems  to 
assume  that  the  whole  content  and  significance  of  logic  is  exhausted  in  the 
system  of  formal  principles  through  which  any  consistent  thought  must 
of  necessity  express  itself.  But  if  it  is  true  that  the  principles  of  science 
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represent  an  '  agreement  among  minds,'  that  they  '  depend  upon  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  of  the  environment,'  that  they  are  'suggested  by  ex- 
perience,' and  that  they  must  be  '  sufficient '  and  '  coherent,'  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  meaning  in  the  assertion  that  those  principles  are  not 
susceptible  of  truth  and  falsity.  For  it  is  precisely  the  fulfillment  or 
non-fulfillment  of  these  conditions  that  has  constituted  truth  and  falsity 
throughout  the  logical  tradition  that  begins  with  Socrates,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  emphasis  has  at  various  periods  been  placed  most  heavily 
upon  the  formal  aspects  of  the  experience  process.  It  is  an  extremely  use- 
ful and  suggestive  point  of  view  to  regard  the  principles  of  science  as 
devices  of  convenience  in  investigation  developed  as  a  sort  of  by-product 
of  the  logic  of  reality  which  seeks  truth ;  or  to  represent  them  as  types  of 
subjective  attitudes  toward  the  facts  of  experience  which  embody  pur- 
poses not  yet  fully  objectified  into  universals.  It  means  that  one  is  more 
or  less  free  in  the  choice  of  hypotheses.  But  the  attempt  to  work  out  a 
logic  of  conventions  seems  to  convert  them  into  statements  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  which  must  be  considered  the  moment  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  one  to  another  is  raised.  A  principle  of  science  may  therefore, 
it  seems,  be  accepted  as  a  convention  so  long  as  it  is  taken  as  a  pure,  that 
is,  as  an  isolated  and  abstract  and  contentless,  symbol;  but  to  undertake 
a  system  of  conventions  is  to  raise  the  question  of  their  meanings,  and  mean- 
ings refer  at  once  beyond  our  subjective  attitudes  to  relations  that  are  true 
independently  of  our  particular  acts  of  will  or  of  choice.  The  mathemat- 
ical logic  seems  therefore  to  make  the  mistake,  in  depending  so  heavily 
upon  deduction,  of  assuming  that  it  can  follow  a  purely  formal  process 
of  thought  which  can  reach  real  results  independently  of  any  reference 
to  concrete  fact.  And  it  may  be  in  this  way  that  its  advocates  are  en- 
abled to  reach  their  peculiar  type  of  realism,  the  system  of  concepts  which, 
without  percepts,  are  empty.  It  is  possible  for  the  mathematician,  as  for 
others,  to  take  his  symbolism  too  seriously.  It  is  due  to  the  habit  of 
marking  too  sharp  a  distinction  between  the  product  of  thought  and  the 
act  of  thought.  It  is  possible  to  regard  a  symbol  or  an  instrument  that  is 
chosen  as  distinct  from  the  act  of  thought  which  chooses  it;  but  it  is 
not  permissible  to  attribute  to  it  the  same  nature  as  when  it  is  conceived 
as  integral  with  the  act  of  choice.  And  the  act  of  choice  will  always  be 
found  at  some  point  and  in  some  degree  to  rest  upon  an  inference,  and  an 
inference  implies  that  somewhere  something  is  real.  To  put  the  difficulty 
more  concretely:  How,  if  principles  are  mere  conventions  resting  upon  a 
decree  of  the  will  and  therefore  not  subject  to  characterization  as  true  or 
false,  can  the  relation  between  pure  mathematics  and  applied  mathematics, 
or  for  that  matter  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  theory  to  practice, 
be  conceived?  The  principles  of  mathematics  will,  it  is  imagined,  hold  for 
mechanics,  whose  pronouncements  are  supposed  to  be  true  of  what  is  real. 
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But  if  in  the  one  case  the  principles  are  mere  conventions,  how  or  by 
what  magic  do  the  same  principles  become  propositions  and  possible  bases 
for  truth  in  the  other?  There  is  no  objection  to  holding  the  principles 
of  science  as  conventions  for  purposes  of  utility.  But  utility  is  one  thing 
and  logic  is  another,  hence  a  logic  of  conventions  begins  to  look  like  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  To  speak  therefore  of  philosophy,  whether  ra- 
tionalist or  empiricist  or  critical,  as  being  superseded  by  conventionalism 
comes  too  near  saying  that  there  will  be  no  philosophy  at  all. 

E.  JORDAN. 
BUTLER  COLLEGE. 

La  Psychologic  Franfaisc  Contcmporaine.     Par  GEORGES  DWELSHAUVERS. 

Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1920. — pp.  xii,  260. 

This  book  is  intended  to  parallel  the  two  admirable  works  of  Ribot  on 
modern  German  and  English  psychology.  The  undertaking  was  inspired, 
says  Dwelshauvers,  by  Ribot  himself,  who,  when  reminded  that  French 
psychology  still  lacked  a  historian,  "voulut  bien  nous  conseiller  d'assumer 
la  tache  de  1'ecrire"  (p.  vii).  The  outcome  of  Dwelshauvers's  studies  is  an 
illuminating  and  highly  useful  piece  of  work,  worthy  to  be  placed  beside 
those  of  his  master. 

The  author's  frankly  acknowl'edged  belief  in  the  superiority  of  French 
psychology  in  no  wise  affects  the  quality  of  his  judgment, — but  rather 
gives  impetus  to  his  thought,  since  he  remains  strictly  within  the  limits 
indicated  by  his  task.  Perhaps  he  does  not  take,  indeed,  sufficient  account 
of  the  foreign  influences  which  affected  French  thought  at  different 
periods.  But  in  limiting  himself  to  the  '  multiple  efflorescence '  of  French 
psychology  itself,  and  attempting  to  trace  its  development  in  terms  of 
its  central  and  governing  ideas,  the  author  has  rendered  valuable  service. 
And  in  the  end,  summing  up  his  review,  we  feel  1'ittle  inclined  to  dispute 
his  contention  that  "  le  sceptre  de  la  psychologic,"  which  has  been  claimed 
by  England  and  Germany  in  turn,  remains  "  aujourd'hui  comme  a  1'epoque 
classique,  au  pays  de  Montaigne  et  de  Pascal,  de  Descartes  et  de  Male- 
branche,  de  la  Rochefoucauld  et  de  Vauvenargues  "  (p.  x). 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple.  It  consists  of  six  chapters  and  a  con- 
clusion. The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  Maine  dc  Biran.  The  second 
treats  of  Theodore  Jouffroy  and  the  Eclectics.  The  third  deals  with 
"  The  Great  Systems  Opposed  to  Eclecticism," — those  of  Comte,  Cournot, 
Renouvier,  Ravaisson,  and  Durand  de  Gros.  Chapter  four  is  devoted  to 
the  founders  of  "  scientific  psychology,"  Taine,  Ribot,  Tarde,  and  "  L'Ecole 
de  Paris."  Chapter  five  presents  the  idealistic  and  nco-spi ritualistic  sys- 
tems of  Fouillee,  Lachelier,  Boutroux,  Hannequin,  Lagneau,  Brunschvicg. 
and  Lalande.  The  final  chapter,  as  might  be  anticipated,  deals  with 
Bergson,  his  psychology  and  his  '  creative  evolution,'  and  closes  with  a 
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criticism  of  Bergson's  ideas.  Finally  we  have  a  Conclusion,  some  thirty 
pages  in  length,  in  which  the  results  of  the  author's  survey  are  brought 
together  and  summarized. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  American  reviewer  (whose  knowledge  of  French 
psychological  literature  is  characteristically  limited)  to  judge  whether  or 
not  M.  Dwelshauvers  has  given  us  a  wholly  impartial  and  just  account  of 
the  development  of  modern  French  psychology.  The  author's  standing, 
however,  assures  us  that  in  the  main  his  statements  must  be  sound  and 
reliable.  And  accepting  his  results  as  they  stand,  we  find  them  of  com- 
pelling interest. 

The  one  outstanding  trait  of  modern  French  psychology  would  seem  to 
be  its  tendency  towards  dynamism  (a  term  which  Woodworth  is  popular- 
izing in  this  country  today).  Thought  is  conceived  as  an  activity,  and 
usually  as  the  activity  of  a  real  subject.  The  vitalism  of  Bergson  would 
seem  to  be — if  Dwelshauvers  hits  anywhere  near  the  truth — the  out- 
cropping of  a  notion  that  has  threaded  its  way  through  French  psychology 
since  the  time  of  Maine  de  Biran.  It  shows  itself  in  Eclecticism,  Pos- 
itivism, Idealism,  and  Experimental  Psychology  alike.  In  these  several 
systems  the  idea  of  a  synthesizing  and  organizing  thought-activity  may, 
indeed,  take  various  forms,  ranging  from  biological  vitalism  to  spiritualistic 
energism,  but  it  is  always  there.  French  psychology  is  typically  function- 
alistic.  It  finds,  usually,  back  of  our  feelings  and  presentations,  the 
synthetic  activity  of  a  self  giving  order  to  our  experiences. 

The  vitalistic  tendencies  of  French  abnormal  psychology  and  its  pre- 
cocious relative,  Psychoanalysis,  are  well  known  to  American  students.  The 
story  of  the  struggle  of  the  vital  impulse,  the  libido,  for  complete  expres- 
sion through  adequate  organization,  is  a  necessary  complement  to  the  no- 
tions of  dissociation,  repression,  and  '  the  unconscious,'  which,  as  Dwel- 
shauvers shows,  appear  frequently  in  early  modern  French  literature.  But 
behind  all  of  these  conceptions  lies  the  notion  of  a  real  self,  striving  to- 
ward effective  life  and  rational  self-realization.  And  the  notion  of  the 
self  (in  some  form)  will  always  appear,  I  suppose,  where  teleological 
methods  of  interpretation  are  permitted  in  psychology. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  Dwelshauvers's  review  is  the  link- 
age of  the  biological  conception  of  organization  as  a  physiological  process 
with  the  idealistic  conception  of  organization  as  a  logical  process  (see  espe- 
cially p.  243  f.).  These  can  be  brought  together  in  a  genetic  theory  which 
traces  a  continuous  development  of  vital  organization  from  its  primitive  to 
its  rational  stages.  The  effect  of  such  a  synthesis  is  to  give  unusual  range 
and  assimilative  power  to  functional  psychology.  One  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  modern  French  psychology  would  seem  to  be 
its  great  breadth  of  interest  and  variety  of  subject  matter.  There 
has,  indeed,  been  a  '  scientific  movement '  in  France,  following  the  Leipsic 
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agitation,  which  tended  towards  the  narrowness  and  methodological  lim- 
itation characteristic  of  our  own  attempts  to  establish  psychology  on  a 
'  strictly '  scientific  basis.  But — "  Apres  avoir,  pendant  peu  de  temps, 
montre  quelque  tendance  a  se  diviser,  la  psychologic,  chez  les  plus  6minents 
de  ses  representants,  redevint  integrate  et  synthetique,  usant  egalement  des 
diverses  methodes  dont  elle  dispose  et  ne  ne"gligeant  aucun  des  aspects  de 
la  vie  mentale  .  .  ."  (p.  239).  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  truism  to  say  that  the 
more  '  synthetic '  psychology  becomes  the  more  metaphysical  its  character. 
French  psychology  has  never  lost  contact  with  philosophy.  But  in  main- 
taining its  breadth  of  interest  it  has  not  lost,  but  rather  gained,  explanatory 
power.  This  would  not  have  been  possible,  of  course,  had  it  not  pos- 
sessed a  central  point  of  view  to  which  all  facts  concerning  the  mental 
life  of  man — all  facts — are  relevant.  There  lies,  as  has  been  suggested, 
its  unique  distinction.  In  this  country  today  we  are  tending  towards  a 
genetic  and  dynamic  form  of  psychological  theory,  inspired  principally 
by  facts  developed  in  the  genetic  and  abnormal  fields  of  inquiry.  Dwel- 
shauvers's  book,  then,  ought  to  find  in  this  country  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

D.  T.  HOWARD. 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

Modern  Philosophy.    By  GUIDO  DE  RUCGIERO.    Translated  by  A.  HOWAM 

HANNAY  and  R.  G.  COLLINCWOOD.    London,  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd. ; 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1921. — pp.  402. 

This  new  volume  in  the  Library  of  Philosophy  is  a  translation  of  La 
Filosofia  Contemporanea,  the  second  Italian  edition  of  which,  in  two  vol- 
umes (1920),  was  reviewed  by  the  present  writer  in  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW  for  January,  1921.  The  translation  is  made  from  the  first  edition 
in  one  volume,  published  in  1912,  and  does  not  therefore  include  the 
valuable  Appendix,  with  which  the  second  edition  concluded,  and  in  which 
the  author  examined  Belgian  and  Italian  neo-scholasticism,  the  progress 
of  historical  and  sociological  studies,  and  the  most  recent  orientation  in 
Italian  philosophy  (Varisco,  Aliotta,  Croce,  Gentile). 

Ruggiero's  survey  of  the  philosophic  thought  of  our  time  is  marked  by 
sound  historical  scholarship,  keen  critical  insight,  subtlety,  vigor,  construc- 
tive thinking,  and  a  style  clear  and  incisive.  The  issue  between  naturalism 
and  idealism  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  fundamental  in  contemporary 
thought.  In  the  four  parts  of  his  book  he  examines  in  turn  German. 
French,  Anglo-American,  and  Italian  philosophy.  The  comprehensiveness 
of  his  survey  should  be  apparent  even  to  those  who,  failing  to  appreciate 
what  the  author  regards  as  centrally  important  in  the  philosophy  of  our 
time,  find  him  deficient  as  omitting  what  they  believe  worthy  of  much 
attention.  His  account  of  contemporary  German  philosophy  is  not  very 
startling,  even  though  one  may  find  reason  to  question  his  estimate  of  it  as 
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confused  and  barren,  a  digression  from  promising  Kantian  paths  and 
prospects.  His  laudation  of  French  philosophy,  as  in  the  forefront  of 
modern  thought,  is  interesting,  and  doubly  so  is  his  disclosure  of  deep 
idealistic  insight  in  several  French  philosophers  who  really  require  intro- 
duction to  English  readers.  France,  according  to  Ruggiero,  has  felt  with 
the  greatest  intensity  the  Hegelian  problem.  "  The  fact  that  she  has  not 
felt  it  as  such  is  the  strongest  proof  that  it  is  alive:  it  is  not  a  reminis- 
cence or  a  revival;  it  is  a  new  demand,  arising  out  of  the  absolutely 
original  development  of  French  thought"  (p.  224).  English  and  American 
readers,  of  course,  will  find  much  stimulus  in  the  third  part,  on  Anglo- 
American  philosophy.  Two  tendencies  are  examined :  empiricism  and  naf- 
uralism  on  the  one  hand  (Mill,  Spencer,  the  Pragmatists)  ;  on  the  other, 
Neo-Hegelian  Idealism,  which,  in  spite  of  its  too  frequent  inconclusiveness, 
impresses  the  author  as  the  most  significant  movement  in  Anglo-American 
thought,  raising  it  far  above  the  German  and  close  up  to  the  French  level. 

To  the  fourth  part,  on  Italian  philosophy,  the  reader  will  go  with  fresh 
zest  for  new  knowledge,  and  will  not  be  disappointed.  Comprehensive 
(from  Bruno  and  Campanella  to  Croce  and  Gentile),  clear,  critical,  con- 
ceived in  a  high  spirit  and  infused  with  ardor,  this  account  of  Italian 
philosophy,  by  the  very  exhibition  of  the  characteristic  limitations  of 
Italian  genius  in  the  past,  appreciates  even  while  criticizing.  Modern 
Italian  idealism,  from  Spaventa  to  Croce  and  Gentile,  has  been  arousing 
increasing  interest  in  England  and  in  this  country.  This  interest  will  re- 
ceive further  stimulus  and  much  guidance  from  the  reading  of  Ruggiero's 
book.  Here  is  no  dulness  or  confusion  or  pedantry.  The  criticism  to 
which  contemporary  thought  is  subjected  by  Ruggiero  may  be  occasionally 
too  trenchant  and  outspoken;  muddled  it  is  not.  If  one  disagrees  with 
Ruggiero's  conclusions,  one  is  likely  at  least  to  know  with  what  one  is 
disagreeing.  It  thus  serves  to  clarify  present  philosophical  issues,  and  in 
this  respect  alone  his  is  an  eminently  valuable  book. 

The  translation,  to  be  sure,  is  not  as  alert  as  the  original.  The  con- 
crete imagery  of  the  Italian  is  now  and  then  lost  in  the  abstract  para- 
phrase of  the  English.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  faint  praise  here. 
The  English  version  is  very  readable,  and  the  translators  have,  "  with  the 
author's  full  consent,  from  time  to  time  expanded  or  paraphrased  a 
passage  which  in  its  original  form,  though  doubtless  plain  to  an  Italian, 
might  have  been  obscure  to  an  English  reader"  (p.  7). 

RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 
THE  RICE  INSTITUTE, 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 
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Sociology  and  Ethics.    By  EDWARD  CAREY  HAYES.    New  York  and  London, 

D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1921. — pp.  viii,  354. 

The  spirit  of  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism  pervades  this  book,  and 
one  Teaves  it  with  an  impression  of  the  author's  special  dislike  for  meta- 
physics and  conceptual  ethics.  His  preference  is  for  facts  and  the  method 
of  science,  not  for  fancies  and  the  speculations  of  philosophers. 

But  Mr.  Hayes  does  not  give  his  opponents,  the  metaphysicians,  any 
real  chance  to  have  their  say.  He  tells  us  that  "the  wallowing  of  epis- 
temology  never  arrived  at  any  positive  conclusions.  ...  Of  all  the  futile 
exercises  of  great  intelligence,  the  most  preposterous  is  that  by  which  men 
have  tried  to  use  their  faculties  to  test  their  faculties."  This  is  his  answer 
to  metaphysics ;  Kant  and  Bergson,  who  deny  the  all-inclusive  validity  of 
the  scientific  method,  are  thus  dismissed.  But  Mr.  Hayes  has  not  heard 
all  that  Kant  and  Bergson  have  to  -say;  he  has  forgotten  that  Kant's 
argument  aims  to  show,  against  the  sceptic,  how  natural  science  is  possible, 
and  that  neither  Kant  nor  Bergson  denies  the  validity  of  science  within 
its  sphere.  It  is  not  with  them,  as  it  is  with  Mr.  Hayes,  a  question  of 
metaphysics  or  science,  but  a  question  of  metaphysics  and  science.  Both 
can  exist  in  the  same  mind  and  the  same  universe.  Mr.  Hayes,  however, 
being  true  to  his  positivistic  bias,  finds  metaphysics  anathema,  and  believes 
that  when  it  comes  in  at  the  door  science  must  fly  out  of  the  window. 

Unfortunately  he  falls,  thus,  into  the  subtler  error  of  accepting  the 
metaphysics  of  science  and  common  sense.  To  be  unconscious  of  one's 
metaphysical  assumptions  is  not  to  be  without  them.  The  '  natural  science 
point  of  view '  turns  out  to  be  a  belief  in  determinism,  and  an  uncritical 
respect  for  causes  and  effects — the  most  metaphysical  things  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Hayes  asks  if  Kant's  and  Bergson's  belief  in  'uncaused  freedom'  is 
not  the  echo  of  earlier  prejudices;  and  in  answer  they  might  well  ask 
him  if  his  belief  in  causes  and  effects  is  not  also  the  echo  of  prejudice — of 
an  overweening  faith  in  Science,  with  a  capital  '  S.'  "  There  is  no  science," 
says  Mr.  Hayes,  "  without  explanation ;  and  there  is  no  explanation  except 
causal."  This  sounds  a  bit  old  fashioned  when  we  hear  Poincare  and 
Russell  proclaiming  that  modern  science  no  longer  has  use  for  the  concept 
of  cause. 

The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  need  of  a  scientific  or  naturalistic 
ethics.  The  author  then  points  out  the  effect  of  religious  thoughts  on 
conduct,  especially  the  semi-religious  thought  of  "the  Cooperative  Enter- 
prise," the  great  social  undertaking  on  which  we  are  engaged.  Sociology, 
which  is  the  study  of  "  the  problem  of  social  causation,"  must  deal  with 
questions  of  value;  the  sociologist  must  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
society  ought  to  move,  as  well  as  describe  its  nature  and  history.  In  the 
fourth  chapter,  Mr.  Hayes  embarks  on  the  problem  of  freedom,  as  the 
central  difficulty  in  ethics,  and  discards  free-will  and  indeterminism  as  the 
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greatest  of  hindrances  to  the  scientific  method  in  this  field.  He  then  shows 
us  the  good  ethical  consequences  of  determinism,  the  chief  of  which  will  be 
the  abatement  of  hate  for  people  whose  acts  we  know  to  be  determined. 
He  might  also  have  added,  with  Spinoza,  the  abatement  of  praise. 

From  this  point  he  passes  on  to  a  review  of  the  goods  in  life  and  the 
means  to  their  attainment.  The  much-talked-of  instinct  of  workmanship 
he  classifies  as  a  form  of  self-approbation.  These  goods  of  life  are  socially 
objective,  they  are  goods  for  all  men;  and  to  prove  it  Mr.  Hayes  gives  the 
sound  and  well-known  argument  against  solipsism,  that  our  knowledge  of 
other  minds  by  inference  is  no  more  uncertain  than  our  knowledge  of  our 
own  past  conscious  states,  the  existence  of  which  we  infer  from  our 
memories  of  them. 

The  moral  law  is  to  be  teamed  not  from  conscience,  since  consciences 
vary  in  different  times  and  societies,  nor  from  any  categorical  imperative, 
which  is  metaphysical,  but  from  a  study  of  what  men  most  fundamentally 
want  with  a  unified  personality — with  a  whole  soul.  This  is  what  they 
ought  to  have,  and  obligation  hangs  on  the  facts  of  human  nature.  The 
points  will  be  familiar  to  students  of  naturalistic  ethics.  Mr.  Hayes  finds 
the  social  good  to  be  the  good  of  men,  not  of  any  man;  a  good  like  that 
of  Royce's  '  community '  with  a  motive  like  '  loyalty.'  Indeed  Mr.  Hayes 
is  so  much  impressed  by  this  idea  as  to  speak  of  the  three  great  seers, 
'Christ,  Mill,  and  Royce.' 

His  criticism  of  Kidd  and  social  Darwinism  is  taken  on  firm  premises; 
struggle  is  not  the  necessary  rule  of  the  social  life;  cooperation  and 
rationality  are  factors  in  evolution.  In  conclusion  the  author  makes  a 
brief  excursion,  himself,  into  epistemology,  and  comes  out  with  an  amended 
pragmatism,  one  purged  of  the  influence  of  the  emotions. 

The  book,  on  the  whole,  traverses  well-worn  philosophic  ground  with 
no  new  results.  It  is  more  an  earnest  plea  for  the  scientific  spirit  and 
social  good  will,  than  a  detailed  study  of  either  sociology  or  ethics. 

RALPH  M.  EATON. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Opera  hactenus  inedita  Rogeri  Baconi,  Fasc.  V:  Secretum  Secretorum 
cum  glossis  et  notulis ;  Tractatus  brevis  et  utilis  ad  declarandum  quedam 
obscure  dicta  Fratris  Rogeri.  Nunc  primum  edidit  Robert  Steele.  Ac- 
cedunt  versio  anglicana  ex  arabico  edita  per  A.  S.  FULTON,  versio 
vetusta  Anglo-Normanica  nunc  primum  edita.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1920. — pp.  Ixiv,  317. 

In  this  fifth  fascicle  Mr.  Steele  continues  his  commendable  enterprise, 
interrupted  by  the  war,  of  editing  the  hitherto  unpublished  works  of 
Roger  Bacon.  The  present  volume  centers  about  Roger's  text  of,  gloss  on, 
and  introduction  to  the  famous  Secret  of  Secrets,  most  influential  of  the 
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spurious  works  attributed  to  Aristotle  and  called  by  Caster  "the  most 
popular  book  of  the  middle  ages,"  as  the  numerous  Latin  manuscripts, 
vernacular  translations,  and  early  printed  editions  attest.  Bacon's  hitherto 
unpublished  version  (at  pp.  25-175)  takes  some  liberties  with  the  Latin 
translation  by  Philip  of  Tripoli,  changing  the  division  into  books,  altering 
the  chapter  headings,  and  inserting  several  passages.  His  Introduction 
(at  pp.  1-24)  is  in  large  part  devoted  to  one  of  his  characteristic  attempts 
to  distinguish  such  '  natural '  and  '  experimental '  sciences  as  astrology 
from  illicit  divination  and  magic.  Mr.  Steele  further  publishes  (at 
pp.  176-266)  an  English  translation  from  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Secret  of 
Secrets  and  (at  pp.  287-313)  an  Anglo-Norman  poetical  version,  Le  Secre 
de  Secrez.  Mr.  Steele's  Introduction  (at  pp.  vii-lxiv)  treats  of  the  textual 
history  of  the  Secret  of  Secrets  as  well  as  of  Bacon's  version.  Thus  the 
volume  under  review  makes  accessible  much  that  is  of  interest  and  value 
not  only  to  students  of  Roger  Bacon,  but  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  writ- 
ings, or  of  medieval  thought,  science,  and  superstition  in  general. 

One  hesitates  to  accept  Mr.  Steele's  identification  of  Philip  of  Tripoli 
with  a  canon  of  Byblos  and  the  consequent  late  date  of  1243  for  his  trans- 
lation, or  his  theory  of  a  subsequent  'official  revision  of  Philip's 
translation.'  And  one  is  surprised  at  the  impression  which  seems  to  be 
given  (pp.  xvi,  xlvi)  that  astrology  and  astrological  medicine  were  ex- 
tensively cultivated  among  Mohammedans  and  in  western  Europe  only 
toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  space  fails  to  discuss  these 
matters  further.  One  could  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Steele  had  given  the 
dates  and  other  details  concerning  the  manuscripts  of  the  Arabic  text 
of  the  Secret  of  Secrets  which  he  publishes  in  English  translation,  so  that 
on  might  rest  more  assured  as  to  its  claim  to  represent  the  original  on 
which  Philip's  translation  was  based.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
volume  and  type-page  is  attractive,  but  typographical  errors  are  frequent. 

LYNN  THORNDIKE. 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  following  books  also  have  been  received : 
Lotse's  Theory  of  Reality.    By  REV.  E.  E.  THOMAS.    London,  Longmans, 

Green,  &  Co.,  1921. — pp.  1,  218. 
An  Introduction  to  Philosophy.    By  WILHELM  WINDELBAND.    Translated 

by  JOSEPH  McCABE.    London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin  Ltd.,  1921. — pp.  365. 
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THE  SOUL  AND  MATTER.1 

r  1  CHOUGH  philosophers  have  declared  these  many  years  that 
•*-  materialism  is  a  dead  issue,  that  world-view  is  probably 
stronger  now  than  ever  before.  Not  that  more  philosophers 
are  confessed  materialists  —  they  are  not;  but  that  the  theses 
of  materialism,  however  formally  disowned,  are  practically  ac- 
cepted today  by  a  greater  number  of  both  professional  and  non- 
professional  .  thinkers.  For  the  social  democracy  of  our  era 
sweeps  by  its  intrinsic  logic  toward  a  materialistic  evaluation  of 
human  interests;  and  the  thinker,  steeped  in  that  democracy, 
wishes  not  to  re-direct,  but  to  follow  and  fortify  the  tendency 
of  his  time. 

How  then  does  democracy  lead  to  materialism?  Through  its 
adoration  of  publicity,  of  what  commends  itself  to  the  group. 
One  who  regards  society  as  the  source  of  political  and  moral 
right,  will  like  to  find  in  social  confirmation  the  test  of  truth. 
Now  the  one  great  phenomenon  which  is  socially  confirmed  is 
the  external  world,  i.e.,  the  material  world.  Our  knowledge  of 
that  world  is  codified  in  science.  Democracy,  as  soon  as  it  is 
a  little  educated,  worships  science,  the  body  of  knowledge  veri- 
fiable by  all.  The  scientist  demonstrates  his  results  on  the  lab- 
oratory table,  or  the  screen  of  the  lecture  hall ;  they  are  open  to 
the  inspection  of  every  man,  and  their  authority  lies  in  the  con- 
sensus of  witnesses.  The  essence  of  a  proper  scientific  experiment 
is  that  it  can  be  repeated  by  another  experimenter.  Scientific 
truth  is  not  an  insight,  but  an  exhibit  open  to  the  public.  Science 

i  Read  as  the  President's  Address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association  held  at  Vassar  College,  December  2^-30,  1921. 
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knows  no  privileged  intuition,  superior  to  the  social  test.  In 
art  or  religion,  the  individual  knows  the  value  of  his  inspiration ; 
he  seeks  social  approval  precisely  so  far  as  he  is  not  sure  of  his 
message.1  Hence  these  disciplines  languish  in  our  day,  or  are 
transformed,  as  Protestant  Christianity  is  being  transformed, 
into  a  scheme  of  social  reform.  For  the  age  of  democracy  is 
the  age  of  science,  as  both  live  upon  publicity.  And  thus  the 
dialectic  of  history  has  conferred  on  science  today  that  same 
exclusive  prestige  which  the  Church  enjoyed  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
What  science  teaches,  is  certain  knowledge;  faith  and  poetry 
are  not  other  kinds,  but  a  lesser,  if  not  a  vanishing  degree  of 
knowledge.  But  the  public  phenomenon  is  the  material  world, 
and  science's  conquests  lie  in  that  domain.  Truth  accepted  by 
all  in  ethics,  aesthetics,  religion,  psychology,  there  is  little  or 
none.  How  could  a  spiritual  principle  be  seen  in  public? 
Science,  in  short,  is  but  knowledge  of  matter  and  its  laws. 
These  are  seen  clearest,  of  course,  in  the  simplest  realm,  the 
inorganic;  physics  is  far  and  away  the  most  successful  science. 
Hence  it  is  taken  as  the  source  and  the  type  of  all  knowledge; 
biology  becomes  a  branch  of  physics,  and  psychology  in  these  lat- 
ter days  a  branch  of  biology.  So  it  is  at  least  in  North  America, 
where  we  have  practically  no  vitalists  or  animists.  And  this, 
after  all,  is  straight  materialism.  In  Europe,  where  democracy 
has  not  penetrated  so  deeply,  mind  and  life,  though  eluding 
the  screen  and  the  table,  are  still  respected  for  themselves;  and 
we  have  a  Driesch,  a  Bergson,  a  McDougall  —  even  a  Wallace 
and  a  Lodge.  But  for  the  democratic  thinker,  reality  is  the 
socially  verifiable,  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  physics;  the 
mechanical  scheme,  where  all  is  impact  and  recoil,  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  particles,  where  everything  has  its  cause,  where 
the  laws  of  the  conservation  and  distribution  of  physical  energy 
exhaustively  describe  everything  that  occurs  —  this  scheme  is  the 
outline  of  all  certain  truth.  Mind,  life,  and  spiritual  values  are 
but  instances,  complicated  though  they  be  to  the  last  degree,  of 
these  processes.  Materialism,  oldest  of  philosophies,  so  often 
wounded  to  the  death  by  its  foe  idealism,  has  healed  its  deadly 

i  Cf.  H.  Bergson,  Mind-Energy,  p.  4. 
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wound  and  assuming  the  garments  of  democratic  science,  re- 
enters  the  arena. 

Not  only  as  a  theory  of  reality  does  materialism  appeal  to 
the  democrat;  to  his  practical  aims  also  it  is  congenial.  For  he 
is  above  all  things  an  altruist.  The  gospel  of  equal  opportunity 
is  but  the  Christian  precept  of  love  toward  one's  neighbour ;  why 
should  I  trouble  to  see  that  another  man  has  his  chance  of  a 
living  unless  I  sympathize  with  him?  Sympathy,  kindness,  tact- 
ful consideration  —  these  are  the  democratic  virtues,  practised 
in  this  country  today  probably  as  nowhere  else  and  as  never 
before,  except  among  the  early  Christians.  So  we  find  it  our 
duty  to  provide  employment  for  all  and  to  feed  the  starving 
nations.  Readily  enough  does  materialism  lend  itself  to  this 
programme.  Are  not  these  goods  material  goods?  And  while 
no  doubt  the  ensuring  of  them  is  a  real  duty,  yet  that  duty  is 
so  large  and  difficult  in  the  execution,  that  the  result  is  an  ex- 
clusive concern  with  bodily  needs  and  welfare.  In  fact,  almost 
the  only  non-material  good  that  we  wish  to  provide  for  all  the 
people  is  education.  But  who  are  to  be  the  educators?  The 
materialists?  In  large  measure  they  are  actually  so,  and  in  a 
scientific  age  the  measure  is  likely  to  become  larger. 

On  the  emotional  side  as  well  is  materialism  in  harmony 
with  democracy.  The  materialist  is  always  a  cheerful  being. 
He  has  got  all  the  reality  he  wants;  he  need  not  resort  to  a 
transcendental  realm,  or  another  life.  The  laws  of  material 
process  have  been  proved  by  science;  he  has  not  to  strain  and 
sweat  to  convince  men  of  their  truth.  Throwing  off  the  incubi 
of  self-condemnation  and  fear  of  a  God  whose  ways  are  above 
our  comprehension,  he  is  happy  at  finding  definite  problems  to 
settle,  succouring  his  fellows  in  their  economic  need.  His  re- 
ligion is  the  religion  of  healthy-mindedness ;  he  has  no  theoretic 
.nroblem  of  evil  to  worry  over,  only  practical  tasks  to  perform. 
The  laughing  Democritus,  the  pleasant  Epicurus,  commend 
themselves  to  the  optimistic  American,  who  also  laughs  more 
than  others,  and  is  ever  congratulating  himself  on  his  sense  of 
humour.  For  democracy  is  the  most  hopeful  of  creeds,  as  it 
leads  each  man  to  believe  that  he  is  potentially  the  equal  of  all, 
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and  that  all  together  can  work  out  their  earthly  salvation.  The 
austerities  of  theism,  of  a  broken  spirit  seeking  only  to  do  the 
will  of  its  Maker,  find  little  response  from  the  self-confident 
democrat.  He  turns  rather  to  the  gospel  of  happiness  and 
efficiency  which  the  materialist  offers. 

Nevertheless,  materialism  has  its  category  of  sin.  When  the 
ten  commandments  and  the  Trinitarian  theology  are  cast  over- 
board, their  place  is  taken  by  the  ideal  of  scientific  mechanism. 
It  becomes  our  duty  to  make  each  man  a  well-oiled  cog  in  the 
social  organism  —  an  organism  being  ultimately  a  machine.  All 
individuality  must  conform  to  standards  fixed  by  the  scientific 
expert;  education  is  meted  out  in  unit-hours,  the  birth-rate  con- 
trolled by  Mendelian  principles,  alcohol  forbidden  because  it 
curtails  efficiency  —  in  short,  all  conduct  is  to  be  rated  according 
to  its  effect  on  the  whole  social  body.  And  in  such  a  mechanized 
life,  sin  assumes  two  forms:  (i)  belief  in  things  that  cannot 
be  brought  under  the  measuring-rod  of  physics,  e.g.,  irredu- 
cible mind,  telepathy,  departed  spirits,  prayer,  and  (2)  respect 
for  personal  liberty  and  enjoyment  as  in  some  degree  ends  in 
themselves.  Psychical  research  is  dubbed  superstition,  and  the 
individual  self  an  illusory  abstraction.  Such  is  the  picture 
whose  outline  the  dominant  tendencies  of  our  time  are  tracing; 
it  is  the  picture  of  a  world  wherein  the  laws  of  the  movement 
of  material  particles,  and  nothing  else,  have  the  control  of  our 
destiny. 

And  what  has  our  professional  philosophy  to  say  about  it? 
Do  not  most  of  us  think  of  philosophy  as  the  system  of  scientific 
knowledge,  relegating  to  the  background  artistic  and  mystical 
experience?  But  let  us  see  what  the  schools  have  to  say.  We 
shall  consider  only  the  three  most  aggressive  and  proselyting  — 
pragmatism,  extreme  realism  and  absolute  idealism;  we  de- 
liberately neglect  as  having  at  present  far  less  general  acceptance, 
personalistic  tendencies  and  the  type  of  pluralism  of  which 
Ward's  Realm  of  Ends  is  so  impressive  an  instance. 

The  pragmatic  school,  which  is  the  most  influential  in  this 
country,  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  materialism.  It  takes 
the  cue  from  biology,  which  with  us  is  a  mechanistic,  and  there- 
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fore  materialistic  affair.  Consciousness  becomes  no  longer  even 
a  diaphanous  remnant  of  the  soul,  but  is  defined  in  terms  of 
the  occasion  at  which  it  arises  in  the  body ;  it  is  now  a  tentative 
or  implicit  reaction  of  the  organism  to  a  stimulus,  now  the  fact 
of  the  co-ordinated  responses  of  various  muscles.  Pragmatism 
paved  the  way  for  the  new  psychology  of  behaviour,  which  is 
frankly  materialistic  in  its  procedure.  It  makes  no  difference 
if  the  pragmatist  espouses  a  theory  of  knowledge  which  calls 
matter  an  abstraction,  and  talks  of  experience  as  the  only  reality. 
For  this  experience  in  turn  follows  the  laws  which  govern 
the  body-laws  of  chemistry  and  physics;  and  whether  these 
laws  are  denominated  hypostasised  concepts,  or  purposive  cre- 
ations, or  short-hand  descriptions,  they  may  not  be  transgressed. 
The  materialist  has  the  last  word. 

In  the  same  situation  is  extreme  realism,  or  the  doctrine  which 
would  define  mind  wholly  in  terms  of  its  objects.  These  objects 
are  either  physical,  in  which  case  materialism  at  once  follows; 
or  they  are  non-physical  entities  such  as  concepts,  suppositions, 
or  other  Gegenstdnde.  In  this  case  we  have  to  ask  whether 
the  appearance  of  these  beings  to  the  mind  is  determined  by 
the  nervous  system  and  the  other  bodily  organs.  If  it  is  so 
determined,  mind  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  material  processes, 
and  the  position  is  tantamount  to  materialism.  What  boots  it 
that  the  concept  V — i  is  not  a  material  object,  so  long  as  our 
thought  of  that  concept  is  conditioned  wholly  by  the  currents 
of  the  nervous  system?  If  indeed  the  realist  holds  that  the 
concept  is  irreducible  and  affects  our  bodily  behaviour,  he  is  then 
an  interactionist,  and  interaction  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 
materialism.  But  how  many  of  our  philosophers  today  are  inter- 
actionists?  A  super-material  sphere  of  timeless  conceptual  en- 
tities offers  no  escape  from  the  network  of  material  causation; 
for  these  timeless  beings  are  as  impotent  as  shadows.  One  who 
thinks  to  avoid  materialism  by  such  a  device  is  like  a  man  floating 
on  a  stream,  who  fixes  his  gaze  on  a  tree  and  imagines  that 
thereby  he  ceases  to  be  carried  along.  Materialism  only  claims 
that  every  event,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  could  be  accounted 
for,  as  is  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  by  previous  physical  events  alone. 
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We  might  go  all  the  way  with  Berkeley  to  his  "  esse  is  percipi," 
and  even  then  be  materialists.  If  percipi  is  conditioned  upon 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organism,  and  upon  the  laws 
of  inorganic  nature,  it  is  no  refutation  of  materialism  to  reduce 
all  to  percipi.  It  simply  becomes  a  question  how  pcrcepta  and 
perceivers  are  governed;  and  if  they  are  governed  wholly  by  the 
laws  of  matter,  materialism  again  has  the  last  word. 

Absolute  or  speculative  idealism,  which  is  very  influential 
among  us,  would  seem  to  give  no  aid  to  materialism.  Yet, 
granting  that  mind  is  the  supreme  reality,  we  must  ask:  what 
is  that  mind?  Not  another  entity,  we  are  told,  correlative  to 
material  body  and  process;  rather  the  integration  and  mutual 
dependence  of  material  processes,  as  we  find,  for  example, 
partly  realized  in  the  human  organism.  Mind  is  here,  of  course, 
no  agent,  like  a  moving  ball  or  a  magnet;  it  is  not  even  a  guide 
or  director  of  the  bodily  processes.1  It  is  simply  the  fact  of 
system.  No  single  act  of  the  living  body  is  caused  by  mind; 
causal  explanation  lies  on  the  lower  and  material  plane.  We  are 
saved,  doubtless,  from  the  name  of  materialism,  but  not  from 
its  consequences.  Mind  is  rescued  for  the  whole  at  the  cost 
of  its  effectiveness  upon  the  parts.  The  materialist's  account 
of  the  body  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  body.  In  point 
of  detail  there  is  little  difference  between  the  idealist's  account 
of  habit-formation,  instinct,  or  affection,  and  that  proffered  by 
the  student  of  behaviour.  Idealists  would  no  more  interfere 
in  biology  or  psychology  than  they  would  in  physics.  But  since 
they  raise  mind  to  so  high  a  plane  as  to  prevent  its  interference 
in  mundane  affairs,  they  do  resign  to  the  materialist  a  practical 
control  of  the  field.  Idealism  has  been  called  a  closed  system; 
there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  misunderstanding.  It  is  the 
openest  ever  conceived  by  man,  as  it  permits  the  details  of 
history  to  be  managed  in  any  way  we  please.  We  do  not  question 
the  truth  of  idealism,  but  its  relevancy  to  the  issue  of  material- 
ism with  spiritualism.  The  materialist  does  not  care  how  the 
world  is  interpreted  so  long  as  human  temporal  destiny  is  con- 
trolled by  the  laws  of  physics.  And  the  idealist  expects  the 

*  Cf.  Bosanquet,  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  Lecture  5,  appendix 
i,  "Guidance-Theories." 
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earth  to  cool  off,  and  human  values  to  disappear  (among  them 
the  idealists)  quite  as  does  the  materialist;  also,  like  the  ma- 
terialist, he  places  the  finite  personality  in  the  realm  of  ap- 
pearance. 

Whatever  names  we  use,  whatever  devices  of  epistemology 
we  employ,  reducing  matter  to  a  phase  of  mind,  a  concept,  a 
relation,  an  image,  and  causation  to  a  fiction,  mind  has  pretty 
well  become  to  us  a  meaning,  not  a  power.  It  is  beside  the 
point  to  argue  that  this  result  does  not  affect  humanity,  so  long 
as  we  solve  our  practical  social  problems.  The  materialist  will 
urge  one  solution  of  these,  and  the  dualist  a  very  different  so- 
lution. The  former  will  insist  that  all  human  problems  be 
treated  by  scientific  method  alone,  by  sociological  law  and  mental 
test ;  his  opponent,  believing  that  some  aspects  of  life  are  outside 
the  mechanistic  purview,  such  as  personality,  freedom,  artistic 
and  religious  experience,  will  insist  that  these  be  allowed  to 
develop  in  their  own  way.  A  socialism  governing  the  individual 
by  scientific  standards  is  confronted  by  an  individualism  which, 
not  rejecting  a  certain  degree  of  sociological  supervision,  yet 
believes  in  a  modicum  of  personal  independence.  This  practical 
issue,  which  is  daily  becoming  sharper  with  us,  cannot  be  finally 
adjusted  apart  from  a  whole  philosophy  of  life.  And  in  that 
philosophy  the  issue  raised  by  materialism  is  the  central  one. 

Has  mind  then  any  properties  or  functions  which  cannot  be 
described  in  terms  of  physical  process?  Has  it  any  independent 
existence  or  power?  Is  it  more  than  a  form  or  background,  in 
which,  as  in  dark  space,  all  events  occur,  but  which  is  no  more 
able  than  that  space  to  control  the  events?  Is  it  as  truly  an 
agent  as  electricity  is  an  agent?  We  shall  try  to  set  forth  evi- 
dence for  an  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions. 

Suppose  we  remember  a  visit  to  the  Azores  20  years  ago. 
That  original  visit,  we  are  told,  left  paths  in  the  nervous  system, 
along  which  resistance  is  diminished,  and  a  nervous  discharge 
tends  to  follow  those  paths.  But  this  physical  account  misses 
the  essence  of  memory.  The  neural  event  is  a  present  fact,  sim- 
ilar to  one  that  happened  in  the  nervous  system  before,  but 
not  in  any  sense  that  past  event ;  while  in  memory  the  past  event 
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is  present.  There  is  here  a  direct  incompatibility  between  mem- 
ory and  the  laws  of  material  existence.  Materially  the  past 
event  is  quite  non-existent;  mentally  it  is  not,  for  it  is  present 
(with  all  its  pastness  too)  as  a  part  of  our  conscious  experience. 
No  matter  whether  it  is  directly  present  as  if  in  a  sort  of  per- 
ception, or  present  only  as  something  not  seen  but  meant  or 
inferred.  In  either  case  it  is  an  object  touched  by  present  con- 
sciousness; for  inferring  is  a  conscious  act.  Nor  does  it  matter 
whether  we  say  the  past  event  is  re-lived  in  the  present,  or  the 
mind  leaps  back  into  the  past.  In  either  way  the  gulf  of  time 
is  bridged.  But  physically  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  happen, 
for  a  present  physical  event  cannot  be  or  contain  or  touch  an 
event  that  happened  20  years  ago. 

This  is  the  first  count  in  the  indictment  of  materialism.  It 
is  no  dogmatic  declaration  that  consciousness  is  not  physical ; 
we  point  out  a  specific  and  admitted  property  of  consciousness, 
viz.,  presence  of  the  past  in  memory  and  see  that  this  property 
is  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  material  reality.  For 
material  processes  exist  only  in  the  present;  past  and  future 
processes  are  not.  No  material  process  can  transcend  the  pres- 
ent. No  behaviour  of  the  bodily  organism  can  indicate  any  such 
transcendence,  except  to  a  mind  which  reads  the  signs.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  a  kind  of  response  peculiar  to  memory-sit- 
uations, as  there  is  one  peculiar  to  sweet  smells.  But  this  re- 
sponse is  a  present  process,  and  it  can  not  lay  hold  of  the  past, 
or  be  a  response  to  the  past.  The  eyes  could  not  fixate  a  past 
object,  nor  the  hands  reach  for  it.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  behaviour  suitable  to  the  meaning  of  pastness. 
Present  behaviour  can  no  more  recall  the  past  event  than  punish- 
ment can  undo  a  crime.  Not  a  difficult  problem,  but  an  im- 
possibility confronts  the  materialist  here. 

This  point,  indeed,  is  not  new.  It  is  implicit  in  many  idealistic 
writings,  e.g.,  in  Kant's  Deduction  of  the  Categories  in  the  first 
edition ;  and  among  realists  is  urged  by  Bergson  and  McDougall. 
Yet  these  two  do  not  seem  to  me  to  bring  out  clearly  the  real 
crux  of  the  argument.  Professor  Bergson  has  given  a  wealth 
of  reasons1  to  show  that  memory  does  not  depend  wholly  on 

i  Cf.  Mature  et  Mtmoire,  Chs.  2  and  3. 
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the  brain.  He  finds  that  ability  to  recall  the  past  does  not  vary 
with  injury  to  brain-mechanisms.  On  the  one  hand,  men  lose 
the  power  of  recalling  the  past  without  noticeable  brain-lesion; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  sound  memory  for  past  events  may  coexist 
with  word-blindness,  where  a  brain-lesion  has  thrown  the  asso- 
ciative mechanism  out  of  gear.  What  is  called  recognition  of  an 
object  is,  he  declares,  not  memory,  but  the  motor-habit  of  re- 
sponding suitably  to  the  sense-datum;  and  this  habit  may  be 
broken  by  a  lesion  while  pure  memory  remains  intact.  These 
arguments,  however,  seem  to  me  only  to  prove  that  memory  is 
relatively  independent  of  associative  mechanisms;  not  that  it  is 
independent  of  all  nervous  mechanism.  There  may  well  be  mech- 
anisms in  the  cortex,  not  yet  suspected,  which  —  for  aught  that 
these  empirical  considerations  prove  —  generate  and  regulate  our 
consciousness  of  past  events.  And  when  we  reflect  that  amnesia 
is  often  due  to  drugs,  blows,  or  illness,  the  supposition  seems 
far  from  being  ruled  out.  The  most  that  Professor  Bergson's 
evidence  justifies  us  in  asserting,  is  our  present  inability  to  ex- 
plain pure  memory  on  the  basis  of  brain-physiology  alone;  for 
the  associative  mechanism  is  inadequate,  and  we  know  no  other. 
He  never  shows  that  there  could  be  none,  owing  to  the  incom- 
patibility between  awareness  of  a  past  and  any  physical  process 
whatsoever..  The  argument  only  emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  the 
materialistic  programme;  it  is  no  refutation  of  the  programme's 
feasibility. 

Nor  does  the  evidence  of  Professor  McDougall  accomplish 
more.1  He  points  out  that  we  learn  a  series  of  nonsense-syl- 
lables more  slowly  than  a  sensible  series;  as  if  the  'meaning* 
of  the  latter  showed  the  influence  of  intelligent  thought  on  a 
brain-process.  But  a  materialist  might  claim  that  '  sense '  or 
'  meaning '  is  an  already  formed  system  of  brain-paths,  an  ac- 
quired physical  disposition,  which  is  more  easily  retraced  than 
the  new  paths  corresponding  to  the  nonsense-series.  To  be  sure, 
nobody  has  proved  beyond  dispute  that  this  is  the  case;  but 
until  it  is  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  the  materialist  remains 
undaunted.  McDougall's,  like  Bergson's,  is  only  a  difficulty-argu- 

i  Body  and  Mind,  Ch.  24,  Memory,  esp.  p.  336. 
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ment.  Again,  memory  may  well  be,  as  McDougall  says,  a  single 
"  act  of  apprehension "  and  not  a  habit-series.  But  that  does 
not  make  it  immaterial ;  we  have  still  to  ask,  what  is  there  about 
an  act  of  apprehension  that  escapes  description  in  terms  of  bodily 
response?  Until  this  question  is  answered,  materialism  is  no 
worse  off.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  memories  may  persist  longer 
than  learned  habits  —  as  memories  of  childhood  in  old  age  — 
show  memory  immaterial ;  or  any  other  distinction  between  mem- 
ory and  motor  habit  —  until  a  precise  incompatibility  with  physi- 
cal process  is  revealed.  The  failure  to  find  a  memory-cell,  or 
a  particular  sort  of  response  that  distinguishes  our  conscious- 
ness of  the  past,  or  to  equate  the  laws  of  memory  with  those 
of  habit,  are  not  sufficient  proof  against  materialism.  We  must, 
no  doubt,  receive  gratefully  the  testimony  of  these  animists; 
their  array  of  facts  is  imposing — far  more  so,  indeed,  than  the 
elementary  considerations  so  quaintly  phrased  by  Kant  in  his 
section  on  "  Synthesis  of  Reproduction  in  Imagination."  Yet, 
taken  by  itself,  this  empirical  array  hardly  comes  as  near  to 
the  real  point  at  issue  as  did  the  latter  discussion.  For  Kant 
did  point  out  a  way  in  which  mind  transcends  all  possible  ma- 
terial process ;  and  the  heavy  gymnastics  which  accompanied  his 
pointing  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  observation.  Memory  re-lives  the  past  or  refers  to 
it ;  no  physical  event  can  do  that.  Once  grant,  indeed,  this  state- 
ment, and  the  arguments  of  Bergson  and  McDougall  become 
an  invaluable  empirical  confirmation.  Without  the  elementary 
fact  of  incompatibility,  all  the  specific  differences  between  mem- 
ory and  brain-habit  might  some  time,  for  all  we  know,  be  ex- 
plained on  physical  grounds;  with  that  fact,  the  differences  are 
transformed,  we  think,  from  circumstantial  evidence  to  strict 
proof. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  argument  against  materialism. 
Not  only  in  respect  of  time,  but  also  of  space,  does  conscious- 
ness show  a  discrepancy  with  physical  process.  When  we  see 
the  moon,  the  brain-state  and  bodily  reaction  are  within  the 
space  of  the  organism,  and  they  exist  nowhere  else.  The  turning 
of  head  or  body,  the  fixating  of  eyes,  are  definite  material  events ; 
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they  are  not  the  moon,  and  cannot  mean  the  moon.  That  eyes 
converge  on  the  moon,  letting  the  light-rays  fall  on  the  fovea, 
is  but  an  occurrence  inside  the  organism,  and  except  to  a  con- 
scious bystander  —  a  'behaviourist'  perhaps  —  who  interprets 
the  whole  thing,  this  event  has  in  itself  no  reference  to  the 
moon.  It  no  more  indicates  that  orb  than  the  paper  which  re- 
flects sunlight  indicates  the  sun.  The  moon  is  not  present  to  the 
stimulated  retina;  it  may  be  regarded  (somewhat  loosely)  as 
cause  of  the  stimulation,  but  this  cause  lies  in  the  past,  even 
though  it  has  moved  to  its  effect  with  the  velocity  of  light. 
Consciousness,  however,  with  a  velocity  exceeding  that  of  light 
finds  the  cause  immediately  present;  the  distant  object  is  as 
close  in  consciousness  as  the  skin  of  the  body.  No  material 
process  can  annihilate  that  distance,  as  does  awareness.  And, 
as  with  memory,  it  matters  not  whether  we  consider  the  moon 
a  direct  presentation  or  only  something  inferred  or  meant.  Con- 
sciousness reaches  the  object,  through  whatever  sort  of  psy- 
chosis. In  short,  there  is  here  a  flat  incompatibility  between 
mind  and  the  limitations  of  material  process.  The  organism  is 
separated  by  space  from  the  object  to  which  it  responds;  mind 
with  infinite  speed  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

A  third  incompatibility  between  consciousness  and  material 
process  appears  in  the  awareness  of  certain  qualities.  Memory 
transcends  time  at  long  range;  sensation  of  a  colour  or  sound 
transcends  time  at  short  range.  When  we  see  a  green  leaf,  the 
light-waves  enter  the  retina  in  succession,  and  though  the  titil- 
lation  along  the  optic  nerve  is  probably  of  a  lesser  speed  and 
brings  the  successive  vibrations  into  a  denser  series,  they  are 
still  successive.  No  vibration  is  the  one  behind  it ;  there  is,  even 
in  the  visual  area  of  the  cortex,  no  identity  between  the  vibra- 
tion of  one  electron  and  that  of  its  neighbour.  Be  the  succession 
of  these  vibrations  never  so  close,  it  consumes  time;  yet  in 
consciousness  the  series  of  them  is  somehow  sensed  as  one  re- 
sulting quality,  a  colour  or  a  pitch.  Of  a  wholly  material  phe- 
nomenon this  could  not  be  true,  for  succession,  however  short, 
is  always  succession.  Whether  the  special  nerves  have  or  have 
not  specific  energies,  is  indifferent;  in  either  case  the  energy 
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is  a  temporal  series.  Psychologists  used  to  say  that  a  quality  is 
not  the  vibrations  which  occasion  it — a  dogmatic  declaration 
which,  being  quite  unexplained,  could  only  arouse  resentment 
in  the  materialistic  breast.  It  is  not  that  quality  is  a  mysterious 
category,  irreducible  to  quantity  or  anything  else,  but  that  there 
is  a  unity  not  separable  into  parts,  about  every  quality ;  whereas 
a  material  process  occurs  in  separate  instants  of  time  and  sep- 
arate positions  of  space,  which  cannot  fuse.  Of  course  a  series 
of  vibrations  may  give  rise  to  a  total  material  effect,  as  when 
a  bombardment  breaks  down  a  wall;  but  the  effect  in  such  a 
case  is  not  identified  with  the  cause.  When  we  see  a  colour 
the  awareness  is  not  only  the  result  of  the  successive  stimuli; 
it  refers  to,  means,  or  is  the  object.  For  we  see  the  object  itself 
as  coloured,  and  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  colour  denies  the 
spatio-temporal  discreteness  of  the  vibrations.  As  memory  and 
perception  annihilates  distance,  so  sensation  annihilates  discrete- 
ness. 

Professor  McDougall  has  urged  l  that  binocular  vision,  whereby 
two  images  are  fused  into  one,  shows  the  unifying  power  of 
mind ;  and  perhaps  binaural  hearing  might  show  the  same  thing. 
Yet  this  argument,  though  it  may  be  correct,  does  not  bring 
to  light  the  essence  of  mind's  unity,  nor  the  reason  why  that 
unity  cannot  be  material.  He  denies  material  explanation  on 
the  ground  that  the  brain  has  no  common  sensorium — as,  e.g., 
the  corpus  callosum  was  once  thought  to  be.  But  the  difficulty 
of  acounting  for  the  singleness  of  the  image  is  not  in  the  duality 
of  the  optic  lobes  and  auditory  centres  or  the  absence  of  a 
sensorium  commune.  Who  knows  but  that,  as  Lloyd  Morgan 
suggests  (Instinct  and  Experience,  p.  284),  the  currents  in  the  two 
optic  nerves  may  inhibit  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  one 
resultant  image?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  single  optic  lobe,  or 
a  common  sensorium  whereto  all  impressions  converged,  would 
not  account  for  the  unity  which  any  state  of  mind  possesses — be 
it  sensation,  or  thought,  or  memory.  Even  a  single  pontifical 
cell  would  not  suffice.  For  a  cell  is  very  complex  and  mani- 
fold; it  comprises  millions  of  electrons.  And  a  small  volume 

i  Body  and  Mind,  p.  246  ff . 
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is  no  nearer  to  possessing  unity  than  a  large  one.  Is  there  more 
unity  in  the  brain  of  a  minnow  than  in  that  of  a  man?  A 
collection  of  particles  cannot  possess  the  unity  which  a  sen- 
sation or  thought  has ;  for  the  particles,  however  unified,  whether 
by  a  common  limiting  volume  or  by  cooperation,  remain  separate 
particles,  whereas  the  attributes  of  a  sensation's  content, — its 
colour,  intensity,  etc., — are  nothing  apart  from  that  content.  The 
parts  of  a  sensation,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  are  fused  without 
loss  of  distinctness;  neither  physical  particles  nor  physical 
processes  can  be  fused  without  losing  their  distinctness.  This, 
and  this  alone,  is  the  reason  why  the  unity  which  is  found  in 
conscious  states  cannot  be  expressed  in  physical  terms;  it  is 
incompatible  with  physical  conditions. 

We  should  not  argue  to  the  immateriality  of  mind  from  the  fact 
that  we  entertain  imageless  thoughts  or  other  pure  '  meanings.' 
The  concept  zero  may  be  non-sensuous,  as  far  as  imagery  goes, 
yet  for  all  that  might  be  an  implicit  bodily  response,  and  no  doubt 
to  a  degree  is  so  expressed.  As  Mr.  Watson  says :  "  We  watch 
what  the  animal  or  human  being  is  doing.  He  means  what  he 
does.  It  is  foolish  to  ask  him  while  he  is  acting  what  he  is 
meaning.  His  action  is  the  meaning."  *  But  when  all  the  sep- 
arate events  of  this  action  are  thought  of  as  the  expression 
of  one  meaning,  we  have  in  that  meaning  a  character  which 
prevents  it  from  being  merely  a  bodily  affair.  It  is  not  the 
meaning  but  the  oneness  that  is  inconsistent  with  material  con- 
ditions. For  a  meaning  can  be  logically  analysed,  and  the  ana- 
lysis does  not  tear  the  parts  asunder;  while  material  analysis 
does  just  that — as  when  a  chemical  compound  is  separated 
into  its  elements. 

Nor  should  we  base  the  uniqueness  of  mind  on  the  fact  that 
it  possesses  universals.  Idealists  have  usually  done  so,  and 
Platonizing  realists ;  *  and  the  temptation  is  strong.  For  a  uni- 
versal being  one  and  the  same  in  many  places  and  times,  seems 
to  transcend  material  separation.  Nevertheless,  no  refutation 

1  "  Is  Thinking  Merely  the  Action  of  Language  Mechanisms"  ?     Brit.  J.  of 
Ps.,  Oct.,  1920,  p.  103. 

2  This  was  also  the  main  argument  used  against  the  '  behaviourists '  in  the 
Symposium  above  mentioned. 
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of  materialism  lies  that  way.  A  mere  abstract  universal  has 
no  reference  to  definite  times  and  places;  its  universality  lies 
in  its  abstractness.  It  does  not  render  the  future  or  the  past 
event  a  present  one,  as  memory  does;  to  gain  the  presentness, 
it  sacrifices  the  pastness.  It  contains  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  space-and-time  world.  To  render  the  consciousness  of 
the  universal  incompatible,  we  must  import  into  it  the  knowledge 
that  some  instances  are  past,  some  present  or  future.  And 
this  is  to  import  memory  already.  And  besides  this,  mind  is 
itself  much  more  than  an  abstract  universal;  for  it  is,  we  hope 
to  show,  effective,  and  to  be  that  it  must  be  individuated. 

So  far  we  have  found  the  nature  of  mind  to  lie  in  the  power 
of  including  what  is  materially  excluded ;  the  cognitive  states 
of  memory,  sensation,  and  perception,  seem  to  accomplish  this 
miracle  by  transcending  time  and  space.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider a  quite  opposite  property  of  cognition,  which  appears  in 
the  phenomenon  of  attention.  As  the  former  faculties  unite 
what  is  separated,  so  attention  separates  what  is  united;  for 
attention  is  selective.  And  this  side  of  mind,  complementary 
to  the  above,  we  shall  find  to  be  not  indeed  more  essential,  but 
more  significant.  For  it  introduces  us  to  that  dynamic  aspect 
of  mind  whereby  mind  becomes  a  power  and  an  agency;  an 
aspect  which  can  however  be  understood  only  when  we  consider 
the  second  great  division  of  mental  phenomena,  the  affective- 
conative  states.  Were  it  not  for  these,  mind  would  be  an  im- 
material entity  indeed,  but  only  after  the  manner  of  a  form  or 
relation.  It  would  not  have  that  individuality  which  constitutes 
a  self  and  is  necessary,  as  Aristotle  taught,  to  efficient  causation. 
Let  us  take  up,  then,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  attention. 

We  look  at  only  a  part  of  the  scene  spread  before  us,  we 
listen  to  certain  sounds  alone,  we  take  hold  of  this  thing  rather 
than  that,  the  object  we  look  at,  hear,  touch,  is  the  object  of 
consciousness,  while  the  other  stimuli  which  are  raining  in  upon 
the  organism  excite  little  or  no  awareness.  Now  there  is  no  pos- 
sible material  reason  for  this.  The  'threshold'  is  physically  in- 
explicable; even  incompatible  with  physical  conditions.  A  differ- 
ence of  intensity  in  brain-process  is  in  no  sense  a  difference  in 
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being.  If  I  am  attending  to  a  sound,  and  oblivious  of  aught  else, 
still  the  effects  of  other  stimuli  are  present  in  the  brain  and  mus- 
cles— faint  indeed,  below  the  threshold,  yet  by  no  means  non-ex- 
istent. They  are  material  facts  just  as  much  as  the  intensest 
disturbance  of  the  auditory  centres.  Yet  psychically  they  have 
no  existence.  There  is  a  direct  contradiction  between  the  two 
orders;  physically,  all  the  cortical  events  are,  physically  some 
of  them  are  not.  As  in  memory  what  physically  is  not,  psychi- 
cally is,  so  in  selective  attention  what  physically  is,  psychically 
is  not.  Nor  is  the  case  bettered  if,  as  psychological  students  of 
behaviour  would  do,  we  dwell  upon  bodily  response  rather  than 
brain-excitation.  If  I  am  conscious  of  the  dog  I  am  trying  to 
catch,  and  unaware  of  sounds  in  the  rear,  the  coordination  of 
muscles  in  eyes,  legs,  hands,  is  an  integrated  or  systematic  re- 
sponse, while  the  slight  reflex  of  tensor  tympani  is  an  isolated 
response;  yet  though  the  isolated  reponse  is  as  much  a  response 
as  the  arm-movements,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  dodging 
animal  but  not  at  all  of  the  bird  chirping  in  the  tree  behind  me. 
Materially,  a  coordinated  group  of  responses  is  no  more  actual 
than  a  slight,  chaotic  or  otherwise  contemptible  reaction;  psychi- 
cally the  latter 's  object  drops  away  while  the  former's  remains. 
We  like  to  ascribe  a  mystical  virtue  today  to  cooperation,  and 
we  think  that  if  introduced  into  the  muscles  it  may  almost  gen- 
erate consciousness;  but  this  is  really  absurd.  An  arch  or  a 
clock  with  all  their  cooperative  parts,  are  no  less  purely  material 
than  a  heap  of  dust;  and  the  incompatibility  remains,  between 
the  presence  of  the  response  in  the  body,  and  the  absence  of 
its  object  in  attention. 

Let  us  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  point  at  issue.  Not  because 
selective  attention  shows  activity  or  originality,  something  ap- 
parently dc  novo,  is  it  immaterial;  but  because  its  way  of  acting 
could  not  be  a  physical  way.  Many  thinkers  have  emphasised  the 
'  spontaneity  '  of  attention,  and  indeed  of  all  organic  functions, 
as  a  sign  that  life  and  mind  are  immaterial  or  non-mechanical. 
So  have  done  the  vitalists  Driesch,  J.  S.  Haldane,  J.  A.  Thomp- 
son, Bergson,  and  others.  The  reply  was  always  open  that  the 
spontaneity  is  but  apparent.  And  it  clearly  does  depend  on  the 
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presence  of  stimuli,  external  and  internal,  and  varies  largely 
with  their  intensity  and  complication.  There  is  no  way  of  prov- 
ing that  selectiveness,  as  of  a  lower  organism  which  seems  to 
choose  its  food,  implies  spontaneity,  unless  we  can  show  that 
the  attentive  function  has  a  property  which  does  not  fit  material 
conditions.  It  is  the  inconsistency  between  the  two  realms 
that  alone  can  bear  the  weight  of  the  vitalistic  or  animistic  argu- 
ment. And  attention  as  a  conscious  phenomenon  in  human 
beings  reveals  such  an  inconsistency,  for  in  it  certain  bodily 
processes,  which  are  physically  as  real  as  the  others,  become 
psychically  quite  non-existent. 

Attention  may  be  called  the  conative  aspect  of  cognition;  it 
is  so  often  directed  to  the  future.  Such  direction  to  the  future 
happens  either  as  a  relatively  passive  cognition  or  as  a  relatively 
active  purpose.  The  former  case  is  expectation  or  foresight, 
as  when  we  see  a  missile  approaching  or  correctly  forecast  the 
remoter  future;  in  the  case  of  purpose,  our  behaviour  tends  to 
produce  the  future.  Foresight  shows  the  same  unity  of  con- 
sciousness that  memory  shows,  and  the  same  discrepancy  with 
physical  conditions.  In  foreseeing  what  is  to  happen,  one  is 
aware  of  a  future  event;  and  this  event,  physically  non-existent, 
is  present  in  consciousness.  Even  were  foresight  only  a  refer- 
ence to  the  future,  and  not  a  present  beholding  of  it,  the  situ- 
ation would  not  be  different.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  refer 
to,  as  to  possess,  what  is  non-existent;  just  as  impossible  for 
the  physical  organism  to  respond  to  a  future  event  as  to  a  past 
event.  Nothing,  indeed,  about  a  bodily  response  can  indicate 
that  ft  is  a  response  to  the  future  rather  than  to  past  or  pres- 
ent—except to  a  mind  that  already  knows  the  signs  of  futurity. 
But  the  future  event  is  psychically  existent  in  another  way  than 
that  of  presence;  it  is  effective.  Foresight  determines  action 
when  we  jump  away  from  the  imminent  projectile.  A  non- 
existent thing  could  not  be  a  cause ;  and  that  is  why  materialists 
must  always  object  to  teleology.  Yet  in  cases  of  purposed 
action,  teleology  is  just  what  seems  to  be  the  fact.  So  the 
problem  is  forced  upon  them  of  describing  an  intention  to  act 
thus  and  so  in  material  terms.  This  they  attempt  to  do  by 
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such  words  as  'implicit,'  'tendency,'  'readiness,'  'set,'  etc.  For 
example,  Professor  Thorndike  writes :  "  The  sight  of  the  prey 
makes  the  animal  run  after  it,  and  also  puts  the  conductions 
and  connections  involved  in  jumping  upon  it  when  near  into 
a  state  of  excitability  or  readiness  to  be  made."  1  "  When  a 
child  sees  an  attractive  object  at  a  distance,  his  neurones  may 
be  said  to  prophetically  prepare  for  the  whole  series  of  fixating 
it  with  the  eyes,  running  towards  it,  seeing  it  within  reach, 
grasping,  feeling  it  in  his  hand,  and  curiously  manipulating  it."  2 
Now  '  excitability,'  '  readiness  to  be  made,'  '  prophetically  pre- 
pare,' are  but  paraphrases  for  physiological  potency;  and  they 
give  not  the  slightest  inkling  of  that  actual  foresight  of  the 
future  which  a  child  frequently  possesses,  and  perhaps  some- 
times an  animal.  '  Readiness  '  or  the  '  implicit '  describe  truth- 
fully enough,  present  material  states;  but  the  future  which 
is  mentally  present  can  be,  no  more  than  the  remembered  past, 
a  present  material  state.  If  a  set  of  the  muscles,  an  aptness 
of  neurones  for  discharge,  or  other  potencies  of  the  future  were 
a  full  guarantee  of  conscious  intent,  then  a  compressed  spring 
would  be  planning  its  release,  and  a  cartridge  presaging  its  ex- 
plosion. Between  tending  and  intending  lies  the  whole  length 
of  the  evolution  of  life;  a  length  which  the  materialist,  for 
whom  existence  dwells  only  in  the  present,  cannot  compass. 
Potentiality,  to  which  the  materialist  continually  appeals,  is  but 
a  physical  condition,  while  in  the  consciousness  of  what  one 
means  to  do  the  potency's  fulfilment  is  actually  present.  As 
common  speech  has  it,  we  'realize'  beforehand  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  Consciousness  hereby  shows  itself  to  be,  as  Pro- 
fessor Montague  has  well  said,  no  mere  potency,  but  the  actu- 
ality of  a  potency.  Such  actuality,  however,  is  physically 
impossible  while  the  potency  remains  unfulfilled.  But  the  ma- 
terialist, knowing  that  this  is  so,  rules  it  from  the  universe 
with  rigid  exclusion,  as  a  Puritan  would  have  cast  out  a  harlot 
from  the  house  of  God — and  with  something  of  the  same  spirit ; 
for  history  repeats  itself. 

We  have  said  that  in  purposed  action  an  idea  of  the  future 

i  Educational  Psychology,  I,  p.   126.     Italics  mine. 
*  Op.  cil.,  ibid.     Italics  mine. 
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becomes  a  present  thing  and  determines  the  behaviour  of  the 
organism.  The  materialist  of  course  urges  that  this  conflicts 
with  the  conservation  of  energy  and  is  impossible.  That  in- 
duction from  inorganic  nature  has,  I  have  elsewhere  argued,1 
never  been  demonstrated  of  conscious  animals.  But  the  way 
in  which  a  mental  fact  brings  about  material  changes  is  to  be 
understood  from  the  second  great  class  of  mental  phenomena, 
the  affective-conative.  These  have,  indeed,  been  too  much  ne- 
glected by  recent  definers  of  consciousness.  Owing  to  the 
regrettable  influence  of  epistemology,  notice  has  been  given 
mainly  to  cognition,  as  if  this  were  the  essence  of  mind.  But 
as  belief  is  notoriously  the  sport  of  the  passions,  so  the  conative- 
affective  states  are  more  fundamental  than  the  cognitive.  For 
in  cognition  we  are  relatively  passive,  and  do  no  more  than 
reproduce,  while  desire  dictates  the  choices  of  selective  attention 
and  thereby  the  ideas  which  control  our  bodies'  behaviour.  In 
this  field  resides  the  agency  of  mind,  and  here  alone  shall  we 
be  able  to  discern  in  mind  a  degree  of  power  which  the  ma- 
terialist could  neither  guarantee  nor  admit. 

But,  to  begin  with,  we  must  dislodge  an  error.  The  efficacy 
of  conation  is  not  proved  by  the  fact  of  persistence  through 
long  periods,  of  working  against  obstacles,  of  comprehending 
many  means  under  one  end.  If  a  man's  determination  to  be 
wealthy  continues  through  years  of  poverty,  in  the  face  of  dis- 
heartening competition  and  bodily  weariness,  such  perseverance 
is  not  necessarily  the  fruit  of  a  psychical  rather  than  a  material 
force.  Lasting  quality,  comprehensiveness,  intensity,  do  not 
turn  a  bodily  impulse  into  a  conscious  one.  Who  knows  but 
that  some  day  the  materialist  will  learn  so  much  about  the 
human  body  as  to  explain  these?  Does  not  gravitation  in  the 
solar  system  account  for  processes  whose  endurance,  intensity, 
and  organized  character  are  on  the  largest  scale?  Such  argu- 
ments only  point  the  difficulty  of  the  materialist's  task;  a 
difficulty  which  he  would  be  the  last  to  deny.  But  incompatibility 
of  the  simplest  conation  with  the  limitations  of  physical  nature 
is  the  one  way  of  meeting  his  position.  When  that  is  made 

i  Journal  of  Philos.,  Oct.  27,  1921. 
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plain,  indeed,  the  difficulty  offers  a  confirmation;  for  if  a  pro- 
gramme is  hopeless,  its  difficulty  is  natural,  whereas  no  amount 
of  difficulty  can  demonstrate  hopelessness. 

Conation  and  affection,  as  is  well  known,  are  intimately 
related;  and  by  study  of  the  latter,  we  believe,  is  the  essence 
of  the  former  revealed.  Let  us  begin  by  granting  all  to  the 
materialist;  let  us  accept  his  description  of  the  affective  states, 
keeping  in  the  background  for  the  moment  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness. These  display  a  duality:  pleasure  and  pain.  Pleasure 
and  pain  are  not,  like  cognition,  relations  between  the  organism 
and  an  outer  object  to  which  it  responds,  but  relations  between 
processes  within  the  organism.  They  consist  respectively  in 
the  re-inforcement  and  inhibition  of  one  process,  or  several, 
by  another  or  others.  Thus,  when  the  organism  re-inforces 
some  reaction,  that  reaction  is  so  far  pleasant;  when  it  inhibits 
the  reaction,  the  latter  is  unpleasant,  painful,  or  disagreeable. 
Professor  Thorndike  says,  "when  any  original  behaviour-series 
is  started  and  operates  successfully,  its  activities  are  satisfying 
and  the  situations  which  they  produce  are  satisfying,"  whereas 
"when  any  original  behaviour-series  is  started,  any  failure  of  it 
to  operate  successfully  is  annoying  "  and  "  the  word  '  success- 
fully '  must  be  defined  objectively."  1  "  Successful  operation 
can  in  fact  be  satisfactorily  defined,  and  what  will  originally 
satisfy  and  annoy  can  be  safely  predicted,  only  as  a  character- 
istic of  the  internal  behaviour  of  the  neurones."  z  "  The  essential 
satisfyingness  in  these  cases  is  then  the  conduction  along  neu- 
rones and  across  synapses  that  are  ready  for  conduction  and 
the  essential  annoyingness  in  these  cases  is  the  absence  of  such 
conduction." 3  "  Call  .  .  .  whatever  makes  up  the  path  which  is 
ready  for  conduction — a  conduction-unit.  Then  for  a  conduc- 
tion-unit ready  to  conduct,  to  do  so  is  satisfying,  and  for  it 
not  to  do  so  is  annoying,"  while  also,  "  for  a  conduction-unit 
unready  to  conduct,  to  be  forced  to  conduct  would  be  annoy- 
ing." *  Mr.  Watson  gives  an  interpretation  rather  more  specific ; 

*  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.   124. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  125. 
8  Op.  cit.,  p.  127. 
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instead  of  the  activity  of  neurones  in  general,  he  refers  to 
impulses  connected  with  the  sexual  functions.  What  leads  to 
or  furthers  the  characteristic  sex-behaviour  is  pleasant,  what 
hinders  that  is  unpleasant.1  Or  again,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Ziehen:  "The  pleasure-pain  component  of  the  psycho- 
physiological  process  is  identical  with  the  readiness  of  the 
cortical  cells  to  discharge.  A  certain  disturbance  in  the  cells 
of  the  cortex  (for  example,  a  chemical  change)  expresses  a 
certain  sensory  and  ideational  conscious  content.  In  the  case  of 
any  such  disturbance  the  readiness  to  discharge  can  vary  greatly 
— that  is,  the  tendency  and  capacity  to  transmit  the  disturbance 
(for  example,  the  chemical  change)  further  along  the  association 
or  projection  fibres  which  arise  from  the  cells,  can  be  greater 
or  less.  The  positive  affective  processes  express  a  great  readi- 
ness to  discharge,  the  negative  a  slight  readiness."2  Thus 
pleasure  and  pain  are  relations  within  the  organism.  If  the 
disturbance  or  process  is  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  part  of  the  organism  concerned,  there  is  pleasure;  in  the 
opposite  case,  there  is  pain  (or  the  diagreeable). 

But  there  is  another  fact  about  these  affective  states;  and  a 
material  fact  too.  If  pleasure  consists  in  agreement,  and  pain 
in  disagreement,  between  a  process  and  a  tendency,  yet  they 
differ  from  other  physical  instances  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment. The  disagreement  which  constitutes  pain  is  quite  dis- 
tinct in  its  consequences  from  a  physical  conflict  of  forces.  A 
stone  rests  on  a  table,  and  the  opposition  between  gravitation  and 
the  upward  push  of  the  table  results  in  stable  equilibrium.  The 
stone  remains  at  rest,  impassive.  In  the  living  body,  the  result 
of  conflicting  tendencies  is  anything  but  rest.  The  animal 
struggles  to  escape  from  the  painful  situation.  Pleasure,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bodily  processes  tend  to  repeat;  we  incline 
to  prolong  a  pleasant  sensation.  But  agreement  or  cooperation 
of  forces  in  the  inorganic  world  has  no  tendency  to  re-instate 
itself.  If  a  heavy  body's  support  is  withdrawn,  the  withdrawal 
furthers  the  tendency  to  fall,  but  the  event  leads  to  no  con- 

1  Behaviour:  An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Psychology,  pp.  22-25. 

2  Quoted  in  Thorndike,  op.  cit.,  p.  126,  footnote. 
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tinuation  of  itself.  This  distinction  of  course  the  materialists 
recognize.  As  one  of  them  declares:  "The  movements  of  the 
projicient  sensori-motor  system  are  compelled  by  the  affective 
disturbance  and  become  a  means  to  acquire  stimuli  which  will 
re-establish  a  comfortable  affective  state.  The  status  of  af- 
fective rest  is  the  end  state  of  the  dynamic  striving."  *  Or  as 
Thorndike  says :  "By  a  satisfying  state  of  affairs  is  meant 
roughly  one  which  the  animal  does  nothing  to  avoid,  often 
doing  such  things  as  attain  and  preserve  it.  By  an  annoying 
state  of  affairs  is  meant  roughly  one  which  the  animal  avoids 
or  changes." 2  In  short,  a  behaviour-series  of  agreeing  parts 
tends  to  continue,  while  one  containing  a  disagreement  of  the 
parts,  an  inhibition,  tends  to  remove  the  disagreement  or  inhi- 
bition. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  materialistic  account  implies;  and 
first  with  regard  to  pleasure.  Suppose  a  part  of  the  central 
nervous  system  so  keyed  and  set  as  to  be  ready  for  a  certain 
type  of  activity;  say,  the  pneumogastric  nerve  ready  to  call  out 
the  activities  of  digestion.  Then  a  stimulus  occurs  in  the  shape 
of  food  entering  the  stomach,  which  actually  starts  the  digestive 
process.  The  congruence  of  set  and  stimulus  is  normally 
pleasant,  and  we  tend  to  repeat  the  process — to  take  more  food 
until  satiety  breaks  off  the  series.  How  account  for  this  curious 
coincidence,  that  congruence  goes  with  a  tendency  to  continu- 
ation? The  continuation  simply  means  that  each  of  the  con- 
gruent factors,  in  the  very  act  of  exercising  its  own  function, 
fosters  and  furthers  the  other.  The  set  of  the  nerve  helps  its 
discharge,  called  out  by  the  food-stimulus,  and  the  discharge 
promotes  the  favourable  set  of  the  nerve  in  turn;  otherwise  the 
process  would  not  continue.  For,  by  the  materialistic  account, 
if  the  nerve  after  having  discharged,  were  unready  for  further 
discharge,  the  process  would  become  painful — which  it  is  not — 
until  the  organic  situation  called  satiety  intervenes.  In  other 
words,  we  have  in  a  normal  pleasure  like  food-taking  a  mutual 
furtherance  of  bodily  processes.  This  sort  of  thing,  where 
each  of  two  or  more  processes  aids  the  rest  in  the  very  act 

i  E.  J.  Kempf,  The  Autonomic  Functions  and  the  Personality,  p.  78. 
*Ibid.,  supra,  p.  123. 
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of  proceeding,  is  common  in  living  organisms;  perhaps  even 
a  fundamental  trait  of  life.  In  an  animal  or  plant  each  organ, 
tissue,  or  cell  by  fulfilling  its  own  function  promotes  the  func- 
tioning of  others  and  thereby  of  itself  in  turn.  And  if  pleasure 
consists  in  just  this  mutual  support,  that  explains  why  normal 
healthy  life  is  ipso  facto  pleasant,  and  interruption  thereof  pain- 
ful ;  at  least  in  a  conscious  animal. 

But  besides  all  this  material  description,  is  the  fact  that 
pleasure  is  a  conscious  phenomenon.  Pleasures,  and  pains  like- 
wise, are  nothing  if  not  felt.  Now  to  feel  a  situation  pleasant 
is  to  like  it,  to  tend  to  move  toward  it,  and  remain  in  it;  and 
the  reverse  for  pain.  The  aspect  in  which  pleasure  is  seen  to 
be  self -continuing  is  the  aspect  of  consciousness.  So  if  the 
self-continuing  is  but  the  mutual  promotion  of  certain  bodily 
processes,  that  mutual  promotion  is  but  mind.  So  far  would 
the  materialist  go  perhaps,  levelling  mind  down  to  a  material 
relationship.  But  we  would  go  further,  and  declare  that  this 
mind  has  attributes  that  cannot  be  physically  defined;  that  it 
escapes  the  material  net,  because  it  is  an  agent,  and  acts  in 
a  way  that  matter  could  not  do.  Mind,  though  more  than  cog- 
nitive, is  probably  never  quite  without  cognition,  however  vague 
be  that  cognition.  The  pleasant  situation  is  recognizable,  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  situations,  to  some  minimal  degree  at 
least.  Being  object  of  cognition,  it  has  that  peculiar  property 
we  noted  above,  of  being  present  at  once  in  two  or  more  times 
or  places.  The  pleasant  event  which  we  consciously  seek  to 
continue  becomes  a  future  event  thought  of,  however  dimly. 
We  mean  to  prolong  the  event;  it  is  the  end,  in  however  ru- 
dimentary a  fashion,  of  a  process  of  purposed  action.  Now, 
as  just  said,  the  conscious  aspect  of  pleasure  is  its  attribute  of 
self -maintenance;  and  this  self -maintenance  is  the  working  of 
a  system  of  mutually  promoting  processes.  But  the  cognitive 
state  wherein  the  maintenance  of  the  pleasure  is  an  end,  a 
future  event  now  present  in  mind,  is  the  conscious  aspect  of 
pleasure.  Accordingly,  that  state  is  the  operation  of  a  system 
of  mutual  promotion.  When  such  a  system  operates,  it  is  mind 
operating  by  a  purposed  end,  however  -obscurely  that  end  is  fore- 
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seen.  When  bodily  processes  so  interact  that  each  fosters  the 
other  and  in  turn  itself,  we  have  what  could  not  possibly  be 
a  merely  material  system.  For  this  process  is  admittedly  a 
causal  one,  giving  rise  to  the  continuation  of  the  system,  while 
at  the  same  time  its  causation  proceeds  by  the  presence  of  a 
future  end.  The  system  of  mutual  promotion,  being  mental, 
is  a  case  where  each  bodily  process  brings  about  its  natural 
physical  effect,  but  yet  that  effect  is  so  regulated  as  to  further 
its  cause  in  turn.  In  other  words,  that  effect  is  regulated  by 
the  future;  in  psychical  terms,  by  the  desire  of  the  organism 
for  the  present  situation.  And  this  sort  of  agency  is  incom- 
patible with  material  conditions,  which  do  not  permit  the  future 
to  be  a  cause. 

The  point  is  that  our  result  is  implied  by  the  materialist's 
description,  together  with  the  acknowledged  fact'  that  pleasure 
is  a  conscious  state,  not  wholly  without  a  cognitive  element. 
It  was  indeed  the  presence  of  the  cognitive  element  that  led 
us  to  see  that  pleasure  is  irreducibly  mental;  but  the  analysis 
showed  pleasure  to  be  quite  other  than  cognition  and  also  more 
significant  of  mind's  independence.  In  pleasure,  the  mind  is 
active;  and  if  the  action  is  the  action  of  ideas,  yet  the  ideas 
act  only  as  contributing  to  the  system  called  pleasure.  Did 
we  not  have  feeling,  we  might  remain  forever  passive  spectators 
of  the  scene  about  us,  linking  up,  various  parts  of  it  indeed 
in  memory,  perception,  and  sensation;  but  presumably  having 
no  motives  of  action  and  no  conception  of  the  good.  For  how- 
ever the  good  and  the  desirable  be  eventually  defined,  pleasure 
is  the  rudiment  of  both.  And  we  may  notice  in  passing  that 
as  a  consequence,  this  account  of  pleasure  as  an  interlocking 
system  of  parts  which  endeavours  to  maintain  itself  should  be 
significant  for  the  theory  of  value.  But  that  is  another  story. 

There  is  then  no  question  of  trying  to  find  some  mechanism 
in  the  body  that  would  account  for  the  mutually  promoting 
process.  If  we  call  these  an  organic  system,  then  our  result 
is  that  an  organic  system  is  incompatible  with  the  limitations 
of  physical  process.  One  thinks  of  certain  lasting  material 
collections,  such  as  the  sun  and  the  planets,  or  a  double  star 
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with  its  two  bodies  revolving  perennially  about  a  common  centre 
of  gravity;  and  these  are  self-maintaining  to  be  sure.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  consciousness  in  these  assemblages; 
there  is  no  evidence,  as  there  is  in  pleasure,  of  a  cognitive  mind 
which  looks  toward  the  future.  And  so  there  is  no  evidence 
that  these  are  organic  systems  as  we  use  the  term.  Nor  do 
we  here  urge  that  the  whole  living  body  of  a  plant  or  animal 
is  a  true  organic  system.  So  far  as  the  action  of  such  a  body 
is  guided  by  the  fundamental  pleasures  of  food-taking  or  sex, 
it  does  seem  to  be  an  organic  system.  But  until  there  is  good 
testimony  to  the  presence  of  consciousness  in  all  cell-life,  it 
would  seem  that  vitalism  cannot  quite  prove  its  point.  Irre- 
ducible mind  is  the  only  thing  that  can  exhaust  the  resources 
of  mechanism.  Of  course,  however,  that  does  not  mean  that 
mechanism  is  correct.  It  seems  to  be  definitely  incorrect  where 
the  organism  feels  pleasure,  and  desires  a  situation  or  an  object. 

Desire  or  conation,  as  conscious  processes,  arises  originally  in 
connection  with  the  organism's  tendency  to  retain  or  further  its 
felt  well-being.  In  this  sense  feeling  is  the  primitive  part  of 
mind,  which  renders  it  active  and  able  to  make  changes,  first 
in  its  body,  then  in  the  outer  world.  And  because  desire  must 
be  selective, — as  any  system  admits  qualified  members  alone — 
consciousness  is  from  the  beginning  selective,  and  attention 
must  have  that  character  which  is  so  inexplicable  on  a  physical 
basis.  There  is  selective  attention  because  there  is  desire;  and 
the  first  objects  attended  to  are  objects  which  secure  vital  well- 
being.  It  is  then,  we  believe,  from  the  affective  phenomena 
and  not  from  cognition,  that  the  deeper  insight  into  the  nature 
of  mind  may  be  gained. 

Having  treated  of  pleasure,  we  have  now  to  see  how  pain 
reveals  consciousness.  Pain  is,  in  material  terms,  an  opposition 
of  direction  between  tendencies  or  processes;  as  when  a  nervous 
discharge  takes  place  while  the  neurone  is  unready,  or  is  in- 
hibited in  spite  of  the  neurone's  readiness.  Now  if  pleasure 
tends  to  be  continued,  pain  tends  to  be  checked.  The  animal 
struggles  to  escape  from  irksome  captivity,  the  organ  to  throw 
off  a  destroying  agent.  Felt  pain  is  the  mark  of  this  relation 
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of  opposition  between  bodily  processes  or  states.  Now  the 
overcoming  of  the  opposition  is  physically  but  the  adding  of 
some  process  which  favours  one  of  the  factors.  The  escape 
of  the  animal  is  the  increase  of  free  movement,  which  con- 
finement prevented;  the  ejection  of  a  painful  poison  is  itself 
a  movement  which  contributes  to  the  normal  bodily  welfare. 
This  is  really  the  pleasure-situation  over  again.  But  here  the 
added  process  is  not,  while  the  pain  lasts,  a  present  one;  and 
the  tendency  of  the  organism  to  secure  that  process  is  the  desire 
of  a  distant  object.  That  object  is  not  present  but  remote,  and 
here  cognition  will  therefore  be  more  marked  than  in  the  case 
of  pleasure.  For  in  pleasure,  cognition,  though  present,  is  at 
a  minimum;  in  pain  desire  is  thwarted  and  the  end  is  to  be 
sought,  wherefore  cognition  has  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  seek- 
ing it.  Hence  painful  situations  teach  us  new  reactions  and 
pain  becomes  a  condition  of  learning.  Pain  does  not  lull  to 
sleep.  Cognition  here  is  the  primitive  negative  judgment — 
'  not  this  but  that.'  But  it  is  desire  that  stimulates  us  to  learn. 
When  we  see  that  desire,  which  is  but  conation  due  to  pleasure 
or  pain,  is  the  original  and  productive  aspect  of  mind,  we  may 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  unity  of  consciousness.  This 
unity  we  met  in  cognition,  but  found  hard  to  define.  So  diffi- 
cult is  the  definition,  indeed,  that  many  now  incline  to  deny 
that  there  is  such  a  thing.  But  the  affective  states  show  it 
to  be  no  mere  figure-head  or  title;  rather  an  efficacious  function. 
It  is  the  unity  of  a  system  of  parts  which  are  mutually  pro- 
moting. The  idealists  used  to  define  the  self  so;  and  they  were 
right.  But  modern  idealism  is  so  bent  on  pointing  to  the  whole 
System  of  Reality  that  it  has  too  little  interest  in  the  special 
nature  and  order  of  the  parts.  Whereas  man  is  and  must  al- 
ways be  interested  to  know  the  nature  of  the  parts — in  par- 
ticular, of  those  important  parts  which  we  call  finite  minds  or 
selves.  Moreover,  idealists  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
particular  phenomena  of  the  body;  they  have  left  this  to  the 
materialists,  content  to  refute  materialism  by  dubbing  matter 
an  abstraction.  Had  they  attended  to  the  bodily  processes,  they 
might  have  found  their  principle  of  organic  unity  at  work 
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among  those  processes,  acting  as  an  efficient  cause  among  the 
physical  causes,  emphasising  some  processes  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, diminishing  others,  and  so  selecting  one  or  another  as  to 
foster  the  life  of  the  body  and  the  development  of  the  mind. 

Mind  then  is  preferential  and  selective;  it  builds  up  a  system 
of  interacting  parts,  and  as  this  system  is  one,  so  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  body  is  one — to  wit,  a  self.  It  is  the  selective  char- 
acter, due  to  the  organic  form  of  affective  processes,  that  makes 
up  the  individuality  of  a  self.  As  there  is  no  consciousness  that 
has  not  affection,  so  there  is  none  that  has  not  selfhood.  That 
is  why  there  are  no  impersonal  bits  of  consciousness,  and  why 
consciousness  is  always  centred.  It  is  no  miracle;  it  is  due  to 
the  nature  of  consciousness  as  revealed  in  affection. 

In  the  above  account  we  have  omitted  many  problems  and 
neglected  many  difficulties.  Chief  among  omissions  is  perhaps 
the  troublesome  question  of  instinctive  behaviour.  It  seems  fair 
to  say  that  no  one  has  explained  the  endless  diversity,  the 
astounding  power  of  adaptation  shown  in  this  department; 
certainly  the  materialists  have  not  done  so.  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  some  is  that  materialistic  explanation  can  never  suc- 
ceed; which  is  plainly  only  an  argument  from  difficulty  to  im- 
possibility and  therefore  unsound.  Professor  Bergson's  analysis 
of  instinct  into  sympathetic  insight  seems  decidedly  obscure, 
though  that  is  no  refutation  of  it;  and  possibly  our  own 
view,  emphasising  the  affective  side  of  mind,  is  not  far  removed 
from  his.  But  our  position  has  been  based  throughout  on 
definite  incompatibilities  between  admitted  facts  of  consciousness 
and  the  nature  of  material  process.  Of  these  incompatibilities 
we  found  two  sets:  those  of  cognition,  which  showed  a  unity 
both  inclusive  and  exclusive  or  preferential,  and  those  of  affec- 
tion-conation, which  showed  this  unity  to  possess  an  organic, 
systematic  character  that  makes  mind  into  an  independent  agent 
interfering  in  the  physical  realm.  Further  than  this  we  do  not 
at  present  attempt  to  define  mind. 

This  completes  one  side  of  our  thesis.  Materialism,  conceived 
in  exclusive  terms,  denying  unique  spiritual  being,  is  false.  But 
we  cannot  end  with  such  a  result.  All  great  world-systems  are 
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profoundly  true ;  and  materialism,  provided  it  be  taken  in  wholly 
positive  terms,  offers  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A  materialism 
which  insists  that  matter  on  its  positive  side,  and  without  the 
customary  exclusions  and  limitations  has,  we  believe,  no  point 
of  conflict  with  the  dualism  here  advocated.  Indeed  we  shall 
go  farther  still  and  allege  that  unless  we  understand  the  truth 
of  positive  materialism,  we  wrongfully  curtail  our  notion  of 
mind.  As  a  man  who  is  unjust  to  another  is  thereby  unjust 
to  himself,  so  a  spiritualism  which  denies  final  truth  to  ma- 
terialism becomes  formal  and  impotent.  Enlightened  material- 
ism, freed  from  the  negations  and  privations  men  have  read 
into  it,  forms  the  only  warrant  of  substantiality  to  the  self, 
and  becomes  the  evidence  of  a  soul  which  may  exist  in  sep- 
aration from  the  flesh.  Historical  materialism  and  idealism, 
mutually  exclusive  as  they  are,  have  by  their  antagonism  pre- 
vented such  a  fertile  union;  with  the  consequence  that  the 
strong  old  scholastic  soul  has  been  slowly  bled  white.  But,  no 
doubt,  that  soul  cannot  die,  and  for  a  properly  conceived  ma- 
terialism is  reserved  the  privilege  of  restoring  that  entity  to 
vigour. 

What  then  is  a  positive  materialism,  and  wherein  lies  its  truth  ? 
We  have  to  ask  what  the  materiality  of  matter  really  means. 
Now  a  body  occupies  a  definite  portion  of  space;  also  it  is 
more  than  a  bare  volume  and  shape  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
occupy  always  the  same  volume  and  shape.  This  occupation 
of  the  same  volume, — same  in  amount  and  in  configuration — 
is  signified  by  its  resistance  to  alteration  when  another  body 
impinges  upon  it.  And  if  the  bodies  we  see  do  alter  their 
volume  and  shape,  that  is  because  each  of  them  is  not  truly 
one  body,  but  a  collection  of  atoms;  whereas  each  atom  being  a 
single  continuous  body  does  retain  always  the  same  shape  and 
volume.  Science  is  ever  seeking  ultimate  atoms  which  have  a 
definite  size  and  figure,  and  cannot  be  dented  in  or  distorted. 
These  atoms,  in  the  face  of  impact,  are  to  be  perfectly  elastic; 
none  of  the  energy  of  impact  alters  the  extent  of  the  atom, 
since  all  of  that  energy  is  returned  in  the  recoil  of  the  colliding 
bodies.  Now  this  attribute  which  matter  possesses  is  conveyed 
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by  the  word  solidity.  To  say  the  atom  is  solid  is  to  make 
reasonable  the  fact  that  its  extent  and  configuration  are 
permanent.  If  the  atom  could  be  dented  in,  it  must  be  hollow ; 
there  must  be  empty  space  within,  whereto  the  surface  can  be 
driven  by  a  blow.  If  the  surface  cannot  be  driven  in,  that  is 
because  all  the  space  within  is  already  occupied.  So  we  declare 
that  the  volume  of  the  atom  is  filled  with  stuff  or  substance. 
And  stuff  or  substance  means  thus  the  tendency  to  retain  the 
same  figure;  nor  do  these  terms  mean  anything  more.  For 
there  is  nothing  else  that  the  concept  of  solid  stuff  or  substance 
can  signify.  It  could  not  mean,  for  instance,  that  which 
we  sense.  We  never  sense  anything  but  surfaces;  touch  and 
vision,  our  objective  senses,  reach  only  surfaces,  and  if  we 
cut  bodies  to  see  the  inside  we  find  nothing  but  new  sur- 
faces. The  solidity  or  substantiality  of  matter  is  but  a  word 
signifying  that  in  a  single  continuous  body  the  surfaces  tend 
to  maintain  the  same  spatial  relations  toward  one  another. 

But  if  we  analyse  a  little  further,  we  find  that  this  main- 
tenance of  the  same  configuration  is  no  necessary  trait  of 
matter.  The  surface  of  a  body  marks  the  place  where  another 
body  impinging  is  turned  back.  That  place  is  the  edge  or 
limit  of  the  body's  stuff;  its  matter  is  the  potency  of  turning 
another  body  back.  A  body's  substance  is  its  potential  causality ; 
'potential'  meaning  that  the  recoil  will  occur  if  impact  occurs, 
even  though  at  the  moment  no  impact  be  taking  place.  Now 
it  is  an  empirical  result  that  these  places  where  motion  is  re- 
versed do  maintain  the  same  relative  position,  and  so  we  speak 
of  permanent  bodies,  such  as  the  atoms.  But  it  is  not  a  con- 
dition of  materiality,  of  solid  stuff,  that  the  surfaces  in  a  given 
body  keep  the  same  relative  positions;  they  might  change, 
and  lose  none  of  their  materiality.  All  that  is  necessary  for 
that  attribute  is  the  power,  the  potency  of  reversing  the  motion 
of  impinging  bodies.  The  atoms  of  science,  by  all  the  evidence, 
do  keep  the  same  boundaries.  But  the  ether,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing,  does  not;  and  the  conception  of  the  ether  can  hardly 
be  called  quite  demolished  as  yet.  There  might  be  a  kind  of 
body  which  resisted  impact  from  a  given  direction  at  two  points 
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on  the  same  straight  line.  Such  a  body  would  be  material,  be- 
cause it  offers  resistance  and  possesses  inertia,  and  inertia 
is,  according  to  high  authority,  the  fundamental  attribute  of 
matter.1  But  such  a  body  would  have  one  surface  in  two 
places  at  once.  In  short,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  material 
solidity  or  substantiality  of  a  body  need  not  be  quite  dissociated 
from  its  exclusive  occupation  of  one  volume  at  one  time.  Ma- 
teriality, which  is  the  potency  of  offering  resistance,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  such  exclusive  occupation.  There  is  nothing 
self-contradictory  in  a  material  atom  being  in  two  places  at 
once.  It  is  simply  to  be  settled  on  empirical  grounds,  whether 
or  no  there  are  such  atoms.  And  while  the  material  atoms 
which  the  evidence  of  sense-observation  leads  us  to  believe  in, 
do  have  fixed  volume  and  surface,  there  might  well  be  atoms 
of  another  sort,  equally  material,  because  equally  potent  in  con- 
trolling the  motion  of  other  atoms,  which  exercise  their  powers 
in  many  places  at  once.  They  might  exercise  these  powers  in 
accordance  with  precise  law,  and  be  as  orderly  and  accountable 
as  the  electrons;  but  they  would  transcend  the  usual  limits 
of  space  and  time.  As  the  properties  of  imaginary  numbers 
(a  -{-  b  V — I,  etc.)  transcend  the  properties  of  positive  integers, 
so  would  the  properties  of  such  bodies  far  outrun  those  of 
ordinary  matter.  But  a  universe  composed  of  them  would  none 
the  less  be  a  material  universe,  and  a  philosophy  which  insists 
that  all  reality  must  be  material,  whether  in  this  new  sense  or 
in  the  usual  sense,  would  be  materialism.  It  would,  however, 
be  a  wholly  positive  materialism,  since  it  did  not  deny  being 
of  a  sort  which  transcends  the  limits  of  our  usual  matter. 

Now  materialism  of  the  customary  kind  is  eternally  right 
when  it  insists  that  every  event  has  a  place  in  space  and  time 
and  a  causal  relation  with  the  bodies  of  our  sense-world.  The 
nature  of  mind,  as  it  unfolded  itself  to  us  in  our  enquiry  above, 
is  to  have  all  these.  Memories  are  definitely  located  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present  nervous  system,  perceptions  in  remote 
space  and  in  our  bodies;  affective  states  are  located  in  our 
bodies  and  influence  the  movements  of  our  bodies.  In  this 
sense  mind  is  as  solid  and  as  substantially  material  as  the 

i  F.  Soddy,  Matter  and  Energy,  p.   171. 
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hardest  steel ;  but  it  is  not  limited  in  its  occupation  of  space 
and  time,  or  in  its  causal  action,  as  steel  is  limited.  Mind  is  a 
kind  of  matter  far  less  restricted  than  the  matter  with  which 
physical  science  is  conversant.  But  the  customary  materialism 
is  wrong  when  it  fixes  a  priori  upon  all  reality  the  limitations 
of  that  matter.  It  is  wrong  when  it  denies  that  mind  has  at- 
tributes incompatible  with  those  limitations.  Dualism  is  right 
in  declaring  that  mind,  as  compared  with  the  matter  of  our 
sense-world,  is  unique;  dualism  and  spiritualism  are  quite 
wrong — as  wrong  as  materialism  ever  was — when  they  deny 
materiality  and  substantiality  to  mind.  Mind  is  material,  be- 
cause it  displays  all  the  positive  attributes  of  matter;  it  occupies 
space  and  time  and  it  acts  upon  the  external  world,  it  resides 
in  living  organisms,  and  extends  itself  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  those  organisms  without  losing  its  place  in  the  latter.  In 
fact,  if  mind  were  not  material,  we  should  have  on  our  hands 
that  dualism  of  unlike  and  incommensurable  substances,  whose 
absurdity  culminated  in  the  mysteries  of  parallelism.  But  it 
is  not  the  duality  of  the  dualism  that  is  wrong,  but  the  irre- 
ducibility  of  the  two  members  to  a  common  denominator;  in 
a  word,  the  total  exclusion  alleged  to  hold  between  the  two. 

Our  great  need  in  this  problem  is  to  liberalize  our  notions. 
The  present  age  has  many  failings — we  hold  no  brief  for  its 
superiority  over  the  past — but  in  one  respect  we  have  indeed 
advanced.  We  have  a  tolerance  of  ideas,  of  which  our  an- 
cestors scarcely  dreamed.  We  have  learned  that  the  non-Eu- 
clidean geometry  may  not  be  so  axiomatic  as  it  was  deemed. 
We  have  learned  that  the  mechanical  scheme  of  Newton  and 
Laplace  may  not  be  the  last  word  of  science.  We  are  told 
today  that  bodies  may  change  their  dimensions  when  they 
change  their  positions.  We  have  learned  to  respect  the  desires 
of  all  men,  to  a  degree  scarcely  conceived  since  the  days  of 
primitive  Christianity.  But  we  need  to  take  a  further  step, 
and  to  set  free  our  notion  of  material  reality  from  the  bonds 
of  exclusiveness  that  still  fetter  that  conception.  To  weak 
minds,  all  this  liberality  is  an  overthrowing  of  self-restraint, 
of  logical  and  moral  control ;  it  seems  to  imply  the  pardoning 
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of  criminals,  the  equal  treatment  of  all  men,  equal  opportunity 
for  every  one  in  every  direction,  and  the  other  excesses  of 
extreme  democracy.  But  that  is  of  course  an  error.  Tol- 
eration does  not  not  mean  laxity,  nor  does  generosity  counsel 
a  refusal  to  blame  where  blame  is  due;  no  more  does  the  sub- 
stantial mind's  transcendence  of  bodily  limitations  mean  that 
mind  has  no  precise  laws  of  its  own.  Of  course  it  has  such 
laws;  and  it  is  for  a  spiritualistic  psychology,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Bergson  desires,  to  state  them. 

The  substantiality  of  mind  is  more  than  a  word.  The  notion 
of  stuff  conveys  the  idea  of  a  permanent  potency.  We  call 
a  physical  body  substantial  to  signify  that  even  when  it  is  doing 
nothing,  it  is  ready  to  exercise  force  if  occasion  .  arises. 
If  then  mind  is  stuff,  it  is  a  permanent  potency.  But  the  stuff 
which  is  mind,  though  it  occupies  space  and  is  located  in  our 
bodies,  cannot  be  the  same  identical  stuff  as  the  neurones, 
muscles  and  other  bodily  tissues.  These,  all  our  experience 
teaches,  have  the  same  properties  as  the  matter  of  the  external 
world.  It  is  another  sort  of  substance.  Since  it  escapes  the 
observation  of  our  senses,  we  naturally  say  that  it  is  finer 
than  what  the  ultra-microscope  reveals.  But  being  stuff,  it 
would  seem  to  be  permanent;  there  is  as  much  ground  for  be- 
lieving it  to  be  eternal  as  for  believing  physical  atoms  to  be 
eternal.  Hereby  mind-stuff  becomes  a  soul-substance,  and  an 
imperishable  entity.  As  we  saw  above,  it  is  always  individuated ; 
as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  permanent.  Hereby  we  are  able 
to  make  a  synthesis  of  the  older  materialism  of  Democritus 
and  the  Stoics  and  the  individualism  of  the  scholastic  theory. 
And  the  result  of  this  synthesis  is  that  the  individual  soul  or 
person,  being  as  substantial  as  any  electron,  is  as  certain  to  en- 
dure. It  may  be  dissociated  from  this  or  that  living  organism, 
but  it  can  no  more  disappear  than  can  an  ultimate  physical  atom. 
We  save  the  soul,  not  by  demolishing  or  degrading  matter,  as 
idealists  or  spiritualists  have  been  wont  to  do,  but  by  under- 
standing and  respecting  matter,  and  admitting  the  absolute  re- 
ality of  both  matter  and  mind. 

At  present  the  powers  of  sentient  matter  are  limited  enough. 
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In  memory,  perception  and  foresight,  it  can  by  extending  itself 
to  a  remote  space  or  time,  do  things  which  a  non-sentient  mat- 
ter is  unable  to  do;  it  can  to  a  degree  preserve  the  life  of  its 
body,  and  order  the  physical  world  in  the  interest  of  human 
progress.  Mind  cannot,  however,  directly  control  the  future: 
it  must  do  that  through  bodily  channels.  So  it  is  at  present; 
but  we  must  not  be  dogmatic,  like  the  materialists,  and  declare 
that  this  will  always  be  the  case.  Quite  possibly  mind  will 
evolve  new  powers,  as  living  bodies  have  done  since  the  dawn 
of  life.  Already  there  are  so  many  authenticated  instances 
where  one  mind  seems  to  act  directly  upon  another,  in  what  is 
called  telepathy,  that  such  evolution  seems  to  have  begun.  It 
appears  now  to  be  possible  for  one  mind-substance  to  extend 
itself  directly  into  another.  What  further  powers  may  be 
evolved  is  not  our  immediate  concern;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  open-mindedness  which  has  characterised  many 
of  the  members  of  the  S.  P.  R.  is  far  preferable  to  the  closed 
circle  of  our  professional  philosophy,  which  either  encourages 
or  fears  the  scientific  materialism  of  the  day. 

W.  H.   SHELDON. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


THE  PARADOX  OF  THE  THINKING  BEHAVIORIST. 

OUR  gusty  realms  of  philosophy  and  psychology  are  at 
present  considerably  agitated  by  the  wind  of  doctrine 
known  as  behaviorism.  Having  grown  rapidly  from  a  work- 
ing theory  of  psychological  method  to  a  kind  of  metaphysics, 
the  behavioristic  creed  seems  to  be  gaining  acceptance  in  several 
quarters;  and  it  has  also  lately  been  honored  with  a  good  deal 
of  serious  criticism.  An  entire  session  of  last  year's  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Philosophy  at  Oxford  was  devoted  to 
debate  on  a  single  phase  of  it.  That  and  other  recent  discus- 
sions of  the  subject  present  many  acute  and  searching  comments 
on  the  theory;  but  none  of  those  which  I  have  happened  to 
read  seem  to  me  to  go  quite  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  There 
is,  I  think,  a  difficulty  in  behaviorism  more  fundamental  and 
(as  I  should  have  supposed)  more  glaringly  evident  than  any 
that,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  have  hitherto  been  dwelt 
upon ; x  and  it  can  be  exhibited  wholly  from  what  may  be  called 
the  inner  point  of  view  of  behaviorism  itself.  All  of  the  prem- 
ises, in  other  words,  of  the  criticism  which  I  am  about  to  set 
forth  are  premises  which  it  would  seem  that  the  behaviorist 
accepts.  I  should  hesitate  to  present  considerations  so  obvious 
as  those  which  follow,  if  it  were  not  apparent  that  they  have 
eluded  many  contemporaries. 

The  criticism  has  to  do  with  the  behavioristic  account  of  per- 
ception and  thought.  In  spite  of  the  plain  language  usually 
employed  by  behaviorists,  that  account  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
understood. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  begin  with  a  brief 
summary  of  it,  as  it  is  set  forth  by  its  principal  author  and 
best  qualified  expounder,  Dr.  J.  B.  Watson.  Thinking  and  per- 
ceiving, Watson  tells  "us,  are,  like  any  other  phenomena  dealt 
with  by  psychology,  to  be  defined  entirely  in  terms  of  behavior; 
behavior  means  simply  responses  to  stimuli;  and  by  response 

*  The  same  difficulty  was,  however,  briefly  and  insufficiently  indicated  by  the 
present  writer  some  years  ago  in  "  The  Existence  of  Ideas,"  Johns  Hopkins 
Univtrsity  Circular,  1914,  No.  263,  pp.  71-3. 
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the  behaviorist  means  solely  "  the  total  striped  and  unstriped 
muscular  and  glandular  changes  which  follow  upon  a  given 
stimulus."  The  muscles  primarily  concerned  in  perceiving  and 
in  thinking  are  the  same,  viz. :  "  the  laryngeal,  tongue  and  speech 
muscles  generally."  In  the  case  of  perception  the  verbal  re- 
sponse may  be  (though  apparently  it  need  not  be)  "  overt,"  i.e., 
it  may  consist  in  actual  speech.  Perceiving  a  thing,  in  short, 
is  identical  with  the  motion  of  the  muscles  involved  in  uttering 
its  name.  In  thinking,  however,  and  often,  no  doubt,  in  per- 
ception, the  response  is  "  implicit,"  i.e.,  it  is  not  actually  ob- 
servable as  a  muscular  movement  by  the  psychologist  or,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  subject.  Arguing  from  the  analogy  of  other 
processes — and  also,  it  must  be  added,  driven  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  general  theory  which  he  has  embraced — the  be- 
haviorist "assumes"  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  "merely 
thinking"  his  muscles  "are  really  as  active  as  when  he  is 
playing  tennis."  In  either  perception  or  thought  the  entire 
body  is  doubtless  involved  in  some  degree,  as  it  is  in  all  be- 
havior; and  in  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  or  those  whose  larynx 
has  been  removed,  the  usual  functions  of  the  laryngeal  muscles 
are  "  usurped  by  the  fingers,  hands,  arms,  facial  muscles,  mus- 
cles of  the  head,  etc."  But  in  any  case  it  is  to  some  complex 
of  movements  of  the  muscles  constituting,  for  the  organism 
concerned,  a  language-mechanism,  that  those  mysteries  of  the 
older  psychology,  perception  and  thought,  are  reduced. 

It  is,  the  behaviorist  observes,  characteristic  of  the  adult 
human  organism  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  stim- 
uli which  affect  it  evoke  first  this  peculiar  type  of  muscular 
response,  either  in  the  implicit  or  overt  form.  The  response 
is  of  course,  a  habit  acquired  through  the  usual  process  of 
learning  by  trial  and  error.  The  implicit  movements  of  the 
language  mechanism  sometimes,  as  in  day-dreaming,  run  through 
a  relatively  self-contained  course  to  a  terminal  stage  of  fatigue 
or  satiety,  and  change  of  activity;1  they  sometimes,  and  doubt  - 

i  Thus  the  behaviorist  is  not  bound  to  maintain  that  the  process  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  '  thinking '  is  always  '  practical,'  in  the  sense  that  the 
implicit  movements  of  the  language  mechanism  always  issue  in  overt  and 
definite  movements  of  adjustment.  In  other  words,  though  pragmatists  mani- 
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less  usually  and  normally,  release  other  muscular  processes, 
which  through  habit  have  become  associated  with  the  first,  and 
thus  eventuate  in  more  or  less  adaptive  behavior  of  the  grosser 
musculatures  or  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  When  we  are  said 
to  '  solve  a  problem  by  thinking,'  we  are  merely  going  through 
a  habit-acquired  sequence  of  responses,  which  begins  with  im- 
plicit behavior  of  the  language-mechanisms  and  ends  in  some 
relatively  unobstructed  form  of  overt  behavior.  Nothing  hap- 
pens from  first  to  last  but  displacements  of  muscle-fibre  (with, 
of  course,  the  concomitant  chemical  and  physical  changes  in 
the  vascular,  digestive,  and  glandular  systems).  The  only  dif- 
ference, for  the  behaviorist,  between  the  '  thinking '  involved  in, 
e.g.,  forming  what  is  commonly  called  a  plan  of  action,  and  the 
activity  by  which  the  plan  is  carried  out,  lies  in  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  groups  of  muscles,  and  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  movements,  concerned  in  the  two  processes.  It  is  not 
merely  that  certain  muscles  are  the  organs  of  thought ;  what  the 
behaviorist  maintains  is  that  the  minute  changes  of  relative  po- 
sition of  these  muscles  are  '  thought,'  and  that  beyond  these 
nothing  is  to  be  observed  in  the  human  organism  to  which  the 
term  can  be  applied. 

With  this,  of  course,  images  and  ideas,  as  well  as  'mind,' 
'  consciousness,'  and  other  familiar  categories  of  the  older  psy- 
chology, are  eliminated  from  the  descripitve  analysis  of  per- 
ception and  thought.  "  I  should  throw  out  imagery  altogether," 
writes  Watson.  "  I  believe  we  can  write  a  psychology  and 
never  use  the  words  consciousness,  content,  introspectively  veri- 
fiable, imagery,  and  the  like."  1  The  researches  of  Angell  and 
Fernald  (aside  from  other  considerations)  "pave  the  way  for 
the  complete  dismissal  of  the  image  from  psychology."  2  And 
this  does  not  mean  that  these  things  are  merely  to  be  excluded 
from  consideration  for  reasons  of  methodological  convenience; 

fcst  a  strong  propensity  to  become  behaviorists,  it  is  not  logically  necessary 
for  the  behaviorist  to  be  a  pragmatist.  He  can,  after  a  fashion,  find  a  place 
in  his  scheme  of  things  for  '  pure  thought,'  i.e.,  for  '  implicit  behavior ' 
which  is  carried  on  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  not  merely  instrumental  to  the 
'  overt '  variety. 

1  "  Psychology  as  the  Behaviorist  views  it,"  Psychol.  Rev.,  1913,  pp.  176,  166. 

2  Behavior,  1914,  p.  18. 
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it  means  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  their  existence, 
that  they  are  not  verifiable  facts  of  experience.  Those  who 
"  grope  in  a  laboratory  to  discover  the  '  images  '  that  the  in- 
trospective psychologist  talks  about "  will  find  nothing  but  proc- 
esses in  the  larynx.  "It  is,"  Watson  declares,  "a  serious 
misunderstanding  of  the  behavioristic  position  to  say,"  as  one 
would-be  expositor  of  it  has  said,  "  that  of  course  a  behaviorist 
does  not  deny  that  mental  states  exist.  He  merely  prefers  to 
ignore  them."  He  ignores  them,  Watson  explains,  "  in  the  same 
sense  that  chemistry  ignores  alchemy  and  astronomy  ignores 
horoscopy.  The  behaviorist  does  not  concern  himself  with 
them  because,  as  the  stream  of  his  science  broadens  and  deepens, 
such  older  concepts  are  sucked  under  never  to  reappear." 1 

It  is  true  that  in  some  of  his  earlier  statements  of  his  position 
Watson  sought  to  avoid  facing  the  existential  question.  He 
refrained  both  from  denial  and  from  affirmation  of  the  reality 
of  purely  psychic  existences,  and  was  content  to  argue  that, 
if  such  an  inner  or  mental  world  exists,  it  is  not,  at  any  rate, 
accessible  to  a  strictly  '  scientific '  type  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment. But  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the  behaviorist 
to  remain  at  such  a  half-way  house.  His  repudiation  of  the 
introspective  method,  the  root  of  his  entire  doctrine,  could  not 
be  justified,  unless  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  sensations, 
images,  and  the  like,  were  definitely  excluded.  For  if  material 
of  this  sort,  observable  through  introspection  and  through  in- 
trospection alone,  exists,  the  legitimacy,  and  even  the  necessity, 
of  an  introspective  psychology  cannot  seriously  be  denied.  If 
it  is  conceded  that  a  certain  defined  type  of  phenomena  is  actual, 
and  that  it  is  accessible  only  through  a  special  method  of  in- 
quiry, it  is  certain  that  science  cannot  refuse  to  study  those 
phenomena  or  to  employ  that  method.  The  inquiry  may  be 
difficult,  and  the  results  hitherto  attained  by  it  unsatisfactory; 
but  that,  to  the  genuine  man  of  science,  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
continuing the  investigation.  The  thesis  of  the  non-existence  of 
images  was,  therefore,  implicit  in  the  behavioristic  psychology 
from  the  first;  and  the  later  developments  of  the  doctrine  are 
entirely  consistent  in  making  it  explicit. 

i  British  Jour,  of  Psychology,  Oct.,  1920,  p.  94. 
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Thus  the  behaviorist  and  his  critics  usually  differ  first  of  all 
up.on  a  simple  question  of  empirical  fact.  The  critic  asserts 
that  a  given  kind  of  thing,  commonly  called  an  image,  is  ac- 
tually found  in  his  experience,  is  a  directly  observable  datum; 
the  behaviorist  replies  that  the  critic  cannot  have  observed  it, 
for  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  there  to  be  observed.  Now,  if 
the  issue  turned  wholly  upon  this  disputed  question  of  fact, 
it  would  be  a  logically  embarrassing  one  to  deal  with.  How 
argue  from  a  fact,  when  the  person  whom  you  are  seeking  to 
convince  denies  that  it  is  a  fact?  The  behaviorist's  attitude 
towards  his  critic  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian  Scientist. 
The  latter  meets  the  objection  to  his  optimism  drawn  from  the 
existence  of  pain  by  denying  that  pain  is  a  reality.  Doubtless 
in  doing  so  he  denies  what  others  are  certain  that  they  have 
actually  experienced;  but  he,  for  his  part,  is  satisfied  to  hold 
that  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  mysteriously  in  error,  perhaps 
through  the  agency  of  malicious  animal  magnetism.  So  Dr. 
Watson;  if  others  protest  that  they  have  percepts  or  images, 
he  simply  tells  them  that  they  are  mistaken,  and  renders  this 
assurance  more  plausible  to  himself,  if  not  to  them,  by  assum- 
ing that  their  belief  is  due  to  religious  or  quasi-religious  bias. 
"  The  motive,"  for  example,  behind  a  certain  view  of  Wm. 
James's  is,  for  Watson,  "  not  difficult  to  find.  It  is  the  motive 
behind  the  resistance  to  the  behaviorist's  view  of  thought  and 
its  roots  lie  in  mysticism  and  early  religious  trends." 1 

Now,  so  long  as  the  argument  is  limited  to  these  dogmatic 
assertions  and  denials  on  the  question  of  fact,  no  logical  prog- 
ress towards  a  conclusion  is  possible.  Neither  side  can  by  such 
means  either  convince  or  confute  the  other.  Some  critics  of 
behaviorism  have,  nevertheless,  simply  pitted  their  assertion  of 
the  existence  of  images  against  the  behaviorist's  denial.  It  is 
chiefly  this  method  of  argument  that  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  em- 
ploys in  his  discussion  of  the  behavioristic  theory  of  thought 
in  his  Analysis  of  Mind.  Mr.  Russell  seems,  antecedently, 
favorably  disposed  towards  behaviorism,  and  certainly  cannot 
plausibly  be  charged  with  an  antipathy  to  it  due  to  religious 

i  British  Jour,  of  Psycho!.,  Oct.,  1920,  p.  99. 
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prejudice.  He  incorporates  some  of  its  subsidiary  doctrines 
in  his  restatement  of  his  own  psychological  and  epistemological 
position.  But  he  declares  that  in  denying  the  reality  of  images 
Watson  "  has  been  betrayed  into  denying  plain  fact  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  theory."  Professor  Pear,  likewise,  in  the  discussion 
at  the  Oxford  Congress  of  Philosophy,  rested  his  case  largely, 
though  not  wholly,  upon  the  contention  that  "  Watson  has  not 
adduced  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of 
the  study  of  'imagery*  by  'introspection'"1  Watson  would 
doubtless  reply  that  one  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  "  adduce 
evidence  "  of  the  non-existence  or  non-observableness  of  a  thing, 
and  that  from  his  point  of  view  the  burden  of  proof  rests  wholly 
upon  the  other  side. 

Is  there,  then,  no  way  of  dealing  with  the  issue  except  by 
appealing  to  conflicting  reports  of  direct  personal  experience? 
Dr.  Watson  himself  has  indirectly  suggested  an  obvious  change 
of  venue  which  the  behaviorist  would  be  willing  to  accept. 
"  Since,"  he  writes,  "  our  assumed  explanation  [of  the  nature 
of  '  thought ']  is  simple  and  straightforward  and  adequate  to 
account  for  all  the  facts  and  is  in  line  with  what  can  actually 
be  observed  in  other  activities,  the  law  of  parsimony  demands 
that  the  upholders  of  '  imagery '  and  '  imageless  thought '  should 
show  the  need  of  such  '  processes  '  and  demonstrate  objectively 
their  presence."  The  behaviorist,  then,  is  open  to  a  conviction 
of  error,  if  a  pertinent  fact  can  be  pointed  out  which  his  'ex- 
planation '  is  not  adequate  to  account  for.  Only,  it  must  be 
a  fact  which  he  himself  admits  to  be  a  fact,  and  not  one  which 
he  denies.  Now,  such  a  fact  can  very  easily  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  the  fact  that  the  behavioristic  psychologist  himself  exists. 
For  a  behavioristic  psychologist  (a)  is  a  human  organism,  (b) 
whose  perceiving  and  thinking,  if  his  own  theory  is  correct, 
should  be  exhaustively  describable  in  terms  of  movements  of 
his  laryngeal  and  related  muscles,  but  who  (c)  in  fact  thinks, 
or  professes  to  think,  of  external  objects  and  stimuli,  that  is, 
of  entities  outside  his  body,  (rf)  which  thinking  is  obviously 

i  British  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  Oct..   1920,  p.  76. 
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neither  describable  as,  nor  '  accounted  for '  by,  movements  of 
his  laryngeal  or  other  muscles  inside  his  body.1 

The  simple  fact  to  which  I  invite  the  behaviorist's  attention 
is,  I  have  said,  one  which  he  himself  admits.  He  will  cer- 
tainly not  deny  that  he  'observes,'  and  thinks  of,  things  not 
contained  within  his  own  skin;  he  cannot  take  the  first  step 
in  the  formulation  of  his  own  account  of  the  antecedents  and 
determinants  of  bodily  behavior  without  making  this  claim  for 
himself.  (He  need  not,  it  is  true — in  logical  strictness — at- 
tribute a  similar  accomplishment  to  anyone  else).  Mr.  Arthur 
Robinson  has  quite  precisely  characterized  the  procedure  of 
behaviorism,  when  he  says  that  "  consciousness  plays  no  part 
in  it — except  the  part  it  plays  in  relation  to  all  science,  that 
is,  external  to  and  non-constitutive  of  its  object — or,  in  other 
words,  it  means  the  awareness  of  the  investigator."  2  But  "  in- 
vestigators "  happen  to  be  among  the  "  objects  "  to  which  the 
science  of  psychology  relates ;  and  the  "  awareness  of  the  in- 
vestigator," even  of  one  investigator  only,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  contention  that  no  such  phenomenon  as  awareness  is 
to  be  found.  And,  of  course,  it  is  precisely  to  this  that  the 
behaviorist's  contention  comes.  What  he  maintains,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  that  perceiving  or  thinking  is  a  movement  of  certain 
muscles;  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  this;  and  that  no  terms 
beyond  those  requisite  for  fully  describing  the  movements  of 
those  muscles  (with  connected  chemical  changes)  are  needed 
in  giving  a  complete  account  of  what  happens  when  perception 
or  thought  is  going  on.  But,  in  fact,  you  obviously  may  de- 
scribe muscular  movements,  as  movements,  to  the  nth  degree  of 
minuteness  and  you  will  have  said  no  word  suggesting  that  the 
organism  in  which  they  occur  is  also  apprehending  objects  ex- 
ternal to  itself,  and  is  aware  of  stimuli  which  are  antecedent 
in  time  to  the  muscular  processes  which  they  excite.  The  be- 
haviorist,  then,  asserts  the  identity  of  two  things  which  are  not 

*  Certain  other  arguments  presented  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Otis  in  Psychol.  Rev., 
Nov.,  1920,  and  those  advanced  by  Professor  Calkins  (Psychol.  Rev.,  Jan., 
1921)  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  bring  out  conclusive  objections  to  behaviorism; 
but  it  does  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  these  other 
difficulties,  which  appear  to  me  less  fundamental. 

*Brit.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  Oct.,  1920,  p.  83;  italics  mine. 
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describable,  and  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  describe,  in 
identical  terms.  He  identifies  thinking  with  a  process  which, 
by  definition,  does  not  do  what  thinking  does — what,  at  any 
rate,  his  own  thinking  definitely  claims  to  do.  Thought  con- 
stantly deals  with  the  distant  in  space  and  with  the  remote 
in  time ;  but  the  movements  of  the  "  language-mechanisms  "  in 
which  the  thought  of  a  given  moment  is  supposed  to  consist 
are  strictly  intra-corporeal  and  are  limited  to  that  moment. 
The  behaviorist's  laryngeal  muscles,  when  he  is  thinking  of  an 
object  at  the  other  end  of  his  laboratory  from  which  he  is  re- 
ceiving visual  or  auditory  stimuli,  do  not  leap  through  space 
and  lay  hold  upon  the  object;  and  if  they  did,  it  would  make 
no  difference.  Nothing  whatever,  upon  behavioristic  principles, 
would  have  happened  except  the  shifting  of  certain  molecules 
from  one  spatial  position  to  another;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  shifting  of  a  set  of  molecules  which  in  the  least  resembles 
what  we  mean — and  what  the  behaviorist  manifestly  means — by 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence,  or  of  the  qualities,  of  bodies  not 
identical  with  those  molecules. 

Though  I  have,  to  avoid  confusing  issues,  thus  far  limited 
myself  to  pointing  out  the  inconceivability  of  the  apprehension 
of  external  objects,  if  the  behaviorist's  description  of  thinking 
were  accepted,  it  is,  of  course,  equally  true  that  he  can  profess 
a  knowledge  even  of  his  own  muscular  movements,  '  overt '  or 
'  implicit,'  only  by  claiming  for  himself  a  power  which  he  at 
the  same  time  denies  to  all  organisms  including  himself.  For 
the  mere  occurrence  of  a  muscular  contraction  within  my  body 
is  not  equivalent  to  an  awareness  of  that  occurrence.  Here, 
as  before,  we  must  say  to  the  behaviorist :  '  You  have  but  to 
look  at  the  meaning  of  your  own  assertion  to  see  that  it  con- 
tradicts the  fact.  Let  your  description  of  the  muscle-contrac- 
tion, strictly  as  such,  be  as  exhaustive  as  you  please,  there 
would  be  in  it  nothing  to  indicate  that,  besides  the  spatial  dis- 
placements of  various  fibres,  there  is  also  involved  an  aware- 
ness of  that  displacement.'  The  awareness  is  always  an  ad- 
ditional fact;  that  it  is  so  even  the  behaviorist  of  the  straitest 
sect  is  constrained  at  times  expressly  to  admit.  For  he  is, 
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necessarily,  unable  to  dispense  with  the  distinction  between 
muscular  movements  of  which  the  subject  is  aware  and  those 
of  which  he  is  not  aware — at  least  when  the  psychologist  is 
himself  the  subject.  I  quote  the  whole  of  a  remark  of  Watson's 
from  which  I  have  already  cited  a  phrase:  "I  should  throw 
out  imagery  altogether  and  attempt  to  show  that  practically  [?] 
all  natural  thought  goes  on  in  terms  of  sensori-motor  processes 
in  the  larynx,  which  rarely  come  to  consciousness  in  any  person 
who  has  not  groped  for  imagery  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory." 1  Yet,  a  few  pages  earlier  in  the  same  paper,  Dr.  Watson 
had  proclaimed  the  possibility  of  writing  a  psychology  "  without 
ever  using  the  word  consciousness  " !  The  use  of  it  here  is, 
however,  no  casual  inadvertence;  the  entire  distinction  between 
'  overt '  and  '  implicit '  behavior  depends  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  are  some  muscular  processes  of  which  somebody — 
either  the  subject  or  the  observer — is  conscious,  and  others  of 
which  neither  is  habitually  or  directly  conscious,  and  which, 
therefore,  can  only  be  inferred  by  analogy. 

The  same  distinction  between  the  subject's  muscular  activity 
and  his  awareness  or  observation  of  that  activity  appears  in 
Dr.  Watson's  contribution  to  the  discussion  at  Oxford.  Speak- 
ing of  a  certain  series  of  experiments  he  says :  "  The  subject 
himself  could  observe  during  the  apparently  immobile  period 
that  he  used  words  and  sentences  (and  that  for  a  part  of  the 
time  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  using!)."  Here  we  have 
a  subject  who  simultaneously  is  doing  two  things;  he  is  using 
words  and  sentences  and  he  is  also  'observing'  that  he  is 
using  them.  The  two  processes  are  not  identical,  for  one  admit- 
tedly sometimes  goes  on  without  the  other.  Now  what,  from 
the  behavioristic  point  of  view — if  the  behaviorist  would  but 
adhere  to  it  consistently — could  this  'observing'  conceivably 
be?  Obviously  only  another  simultaneous  action  of  the  lan- 
guage-mechanism. The  subject  would  be  (subvocally)  forming 
two  sequences  of  words  and  sentences  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sumably with  one  and  the  same  group  of  muscles — which  I 

i "  Psychology  as  the  Behaviorist  Views  It,"  Psychol.  Rev.,  1013,  p.  174; 
italics  mine.  The  hesitant  tone  of  a  part  of  the  sentence  is  characteristic 
of  this  early  date  in  the  history  of  behaviorism ;  it  has  now  been  abandoned. 
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should  suppose  to  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.1  And  if  he 
is  to  be  supposed  capable  of  '  observing '  also  the  second  se- 
quence, it  would  be  necessary  that  still  a  third  series  of  move- 
ments of  the  speech-mechanism  should  be  going  on;  and  so 
on.  Meanwhile,  none  of  these  muscular  movements,  however 
many  be  assumed  to  be  simultaneously  occurring,  would  amount 
to  an  observation  of  anything;  for  the  motion  of  a  given  bit 
of  muscle  in  one  direction  cannot  intelligibly  be  said  to  be  an 
observing  of  another  motion  even  of  the  same  muscle  at  the 
same  moment  (supposing  that  possible)  in  another  direction. 
It  cannot  even  be  properly  said  by  a  behaviorist  that  the  secon- 
dary talking  which  he  calls  an  '  observation '  of  the  primary 
talking  constitutes  speech  '  about '  the  primary  talking.  For 
the  category  of  '  about,'  the  conception  of  '  reference  to,'  has 
no  legitimate  place  in  a  behavioristic  system.  It  is  not  a  re- 
lation definable  in  physical  terms ;  and  all  relations  not  definable 
in  physical  terms  are  (professedly)  excluded  from  the  behav- 
iorist's  universe.  The  talking  in  which  he  makes  both  thinking 
and  the  observation  of  it  consist  would  not,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  have  any  meaning.  To  talk  does  not  signify  for  the 
behaviorist,  so  long  as  he  adheres  to  his  principles,  to  use  words 
to  express  an  awareness  of  something  other  than  the  words; 
it  signifies,  once  more,  nothing  but  the  play  of  certain  com- 
plexes of  muscles,  chiefly  laryngeal.  If  then — to  repeat — these 
muscular  (and  glandular)  changes  were  all  that  ever  happened 
in  the  life-history  of  a  behavioristic  psychologist,  he  would 
never  know  that  anything  of  the  sort  was  happening.  For  if 
a  given  event  is  defined  as  nothing  more  than  an  alteration 
of  the  position  of  certain  pieces  of  organic  matter,  it  is  eo  ipso 
defined  as  not  containing  or  affording  a  knowledge  even  of 
itself,  to  say  nothing  of  other  things. 

Of  the  possibility  of  the  criticism  which  I  have  been  here 

1  The  deaf  and  dumb,  and  persons  whose  larynx  had  been  removed,  would 
be  in  a  still  more  difficult  situation.  They  could  '  observe '  one  set  of  move- 
ments of  their  fingers  only  by  simultaneously  performing  another  set.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  suggested  that  the  '  observation  '  may  consist  in  a  subsequent  motion 
of  the  language-mechanism.  But  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unintelligible  to 
speak  of  the  muscular  movement  of  a  given  moment  as  an  '  observing '  of 
another,  no-longer-existent,  movement. 
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presenting,  viz.,  that  the  behaviorist's  logical  procedure  is  viti- 
ated by  his  failure  to  take  account  of  himself,  Dr.  Watson  is, 
it  would  seem,  not  wholly  unaware;  for  he  has  more  than  once 
dwelt  upon  certain  considerations  which  are  probably  regarded 
by  him  as  a  reply  to  this  criticism.  If,  he  remarks,  you  ask 
a  physiologist  or  a  physicist  at  the  conclusion  of  an  investi- 
gation, "  '  Did  you  realize  that  there  was  an  observer  implied 
during  all  your  manipulations?'  he  would  probably  not  know 
what  you  meant,  and  he  would  certainly  be  mildly  angered  if 
you  happened  to  interfere  during  his  working  moments  with 
such  a  question.  .  .  .  He  gets  along  without  discussing  or  ever 
being  interested  in  the  fact  that  there  is  an  implied  observer 
at  every  moment  in  science,  and  that  a  thousand  interesting 
metaphysical  points  lie  behind  an  individual's  ability  to  make 
observations.  The  behaviorist  likewise  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
same  metaphysical  questions,  and  asks  only  to  be  allowed  to 
make  observations  on  what  his  subjects  are  doing  under  given 
stimulating  conditions."  *  Even  as  a  description  of  the  proced- 
ure of  the  physical  sciences  this  passage  is  clearly  an  over- 
statement ;  it  would,  I  suspect,  somewhat  astonish  an  astronomer. 
Most  astronomers,  for  example,  are,  I  gather,  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  ingenious  reasonings  of  Mr.  Percival  Lowell  concern- 
ing the  '  canals '  on  Mars  were  entirely  invalidated  by  his  fail- 
ure constantly  to  remind  himself  that  there  was  an  observer 
implied  during  all  his  observations.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
point  with  which  I  am  here  concerned.  I  have  quoted  the 
passage  in  order  to  make  clear  that  it  is  entirely  irrelevant  to 
the  objection  to  behaviorism  which  I  have  been  setting  forth. 
No  one  desires  to  prevent  the  behaviorist  from  "  making  ob- 
servations upon  what  his  subjects  are  doing  " ;  what  one  insists 
upon  is  precisely  that  he  shall  not  dogmatize  about  one  of  the 
subjects  of  his  science,  namely  himself,  without  first  observing, 
what  that  subject  is  doing  when  it  is  observing — that  he  shall 
not  set  up  a  generalization  covering,  along  with  others,  a  given 
class  of  organisms  (beh.avioristic  psychologists  and,  by  probable 
implication,  others  of  the  same  animal  species),  which  general- 

i  British  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  Oct.,  1920,  p.  94. 
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ization  conflicts  with  the  obvious  and  admitted  facts  about  that 
particular  class.  The  analogy  of  the  other  sciences  clearly 
points  to  a  conclusion  precisely  opposite  to  that  which  Watson 
seeks  to  justify.  A  physiologist,  for  example,  uses  a  microscope 
in  making  his  observations.  It  is  doubtless  not  necessary  that 
he  should  be  constantly  reflecting  upon  this  fact,  while  the  ob- 
servations are  in  progress;  yet  he  is  at  least  so  far  mindful 
of  it  that  he  is  prevented  from  asserting  that  no  organism 
exists  which  is  capable  of  improving  its  vision  by  artificial 
lenses.  But  it  is  to  an  assertion  entirely  parallel  to  this  that  the 
behaviorist  is  committed.  Watson  himself  somewhere  acknowl- 
edges that  his  generalization  respecting  the  nature  of  '  thought ' 
must  include  his  own  thought;  "the  behaviorist  himself,"  he 
writes,  "  is  only  a  complex  of  reacting  systems,  and  must  be 
content  to  carry  out  his  analysis  with  the  same  tools  which  he 
observes  in  his  subjects!'  Yet  he  is,  in  reality,  not  for  a  moment 
content  with  this;  he  is,  we  have  seen,  manifestly  engaged  at 
every  stage  of  his  scientific  activity  in  using  tools  of  which  he 
denies  the  existence,  both  in  his  subject  and  in  himself. 

The  behaviorist,  then,  can  avoid  contradicting  himself  in  this 
fashion  only  by  abandoning  his  unbehavioristic  pretensions  to 
knowledge,  by  casting  the  notions  of  awareness  of  stimuli,  of 
observation  of  objects,  and  of  judgments  about  facts,  into  that 
stream  which,  as  he  has  assured  us,  has  already  "  sucked  under  " 
numerous  kindred  concepts.  The  idea  of  cognition,  of  any 
kind  and  by  any  knower,  is  wholly  alien  to  the  psychology  of 
behaviorism.  It  is  an  understatement  of  the  fact  to  say  merely, 
as  does  one  of  the  participants  in  the  discussion  at  the  Oxford 
Congress :  "  The  crucial  divergence  from  the  current  view  lies 
in  this,  that  Professor  Watson  holds  it  irrelevant  to  inquire 
whether,  when  an  organism  responds,  the  stimulus  responded  to 
is  in  its  field  of  consciousness  or  not.  It  makes  no  difference 
from  this  point  of  view,  whether  the  organism  does  or  does 
not  know  what  it  is  doing." 

The  inquiry  is  not,  for  the  thorough-going  behaviorist,  simply 
irrelevant;  it  is  answered  with  a  definite  negative.  If  perceiv- 
ing and  thinking  are  what  Watson  says  they  are,  and  nothing 
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more,  no  organism  can  ever  know  either  what  it  is  doing  or 
what  object  evokes  its  response;  and  therefore  no  psycho- 
logical investigator  can  possess  such  knowledge.1  The  only 
consistent  behaviorist  would  be  one  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
— who  at  no  moment  of  his  existence  could  do  more  than  relax 
or  contract  his  muscles,  without  being  aware  that  he  was  doing 
so.  And  to  maintain  even  a  decent  semblance  of  consistency 
the  behaviorist  should  at  least  refrain  from  professing  to  know 
anything.  Behaviorism,  in  short,  belongs  to  that  class  of  theo- 
ries which  become  absurd  as  soon  as  they  become  articulate. 
The  Paradox  of  the  Thinking  Behaviorist  deserves  to  take  its 
place  in  the  logic-books  beside  that  of  Epimenides  the  Cretan,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related. 

ARTHUR  O.  LOVE  JOY. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

i  A  similar  consequence,  however,  obviously  follows  even  from  the  less  ex- 
treme position  mentioned.  If  the  behaviorist  merely  refuses  to  assert  that 
any  organism  is  aware  of  objects  or  of  its  own  activities,  he  must  refuse  to 
assert  this  of  himself. 


SOME  TENDENCIES  OF  OPINION  ON  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  OTHER  MINDS. 

THINGS  and  minds  both  compel  us  to  adjust  our  actions 
to  them:  we  have  to  reckon  with  tax-collectors,  with 
fanatics,  with  people  who  love  us  and  people  who  hate  us,  just 
as  we  have  to  reckon  with  rocks  and  trees  and  rain,  with  tem- 
pest, fire  and  flood.  We  succeed,  if  only  partially,  in  knowing 
both;  if  there  were  no  such  knowledge  there  would  be  no  such 
effective  adjustment  as  we  are  able  to  make.  Inquiry  into  this 
process  of  knowing  has  centered  more  on  the  thing  than  on 
the  mind  or  person.  Thought  has  been  occupied  more  with 
our  perceptions  of  things  than  with  our  apprehension  of  minds. 
One  reason  for  this  preoccupation  with  perception  may  have 
been  the  notion,  unconscious  or  explicit,  that  it  was  the  key 
to  the  apprehension  of  minds. 

"  Thus,  little  by  little,"  wrote  St.  Augustine,  "  I  became  con- 
scious where  I  was;  and  to  have  a  wish  to  express  my  wishes 
to  those  who  could  content  them,  and  I  could  not ;  for  the  wishes 
were  within  me,  and  they  without ;  nor  could  they  by  any  sense 
of  theirs  enter  within  my  spirit.  So  I  flung  about  at  random 
limbs  and  voice,  making  the  few  signs  I  could,  and  such  as  I 
could,  like,  though  in  truth  very  little  like,  what  I  wished."  * 
From  the  days  of  St.  Augustine  to  these,  thought  has  constantly 
reiterated  the  mediation  of  gesture  in  the  knowledge  of  one 
mind  by  another.  Gesture,  be  it  remembered,  includes  spoken 
words,  which  are  gestures  by  the  lips,  and  written  words,  which 
result  from  gestures  by  the  arm  and  hand.  "  Deep  feeling," 
writes  Yeates,  "  is  expressed  by  a  movement  of  the  whole 
body " : 2  a  perception  of  a  thing,  a  human  body,  mediates 
knowledge  of  the  feeling  in  a  mind.  When  the  body  gesticulates 
with  a  few  members  only,  or  with  one,  knowledge  of  a  mind 
is  still  mediated  by  perceptions  of  external  things.  It  is  natural 

» 

1  Confessions,  i,  8. 

2  The  Cutting  of  an  Agate,  p.  9. 
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to  bear  the  weight  of  discussion  on  the  nature  of  perceptual 
knowledge  when  this  is  regarded  as  the  pathway  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  minds.  The  perplexities  of  the  problem  of  perceptual 
knowledge,  for  thought  has  circled  inconclusively  round  this 
problem  since  the  days  of  Descartes  and  before  them,  have 
probably  detained  thought  in  this  region  of  the  theory  of 
knowledge.  Utterances  on  our  knowledge  of  other  minds  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  occasional  and  merely  reiterations  of 
the  mediating  functkm  of  perceptions. 

'*  In  our  objective  analysis  of  other  or  foreign  minds  .  .  . 
all  our  knowledge  of  their  operations  is  derived,  as  it  were, 
through  the  medium  of  ambassadors — these  ambassadors  being 
the  activities  of  the  organism." *  This  ambassadorial  function 
of  gesture  and  action,  emphasised  by  Romanes,  is  the  natural 
conclusion  of  common  sense  and  has  been  central  in  all  estimates 
of  the  method  of  communication  between  minds.  Absolute 
unanimities  are  few  and  common  sense,  "  the  customary,  uni- 
versal view  of  experience  which  we  rely  upon  because  it  is 
shared  and  '  common,' " 2  is  invited  today  to  believe  that  tele- 
pathy can  dispense  with  the  ambassadorial  intervention  of  the 
body.  Common  sense  is  also  being  similarly  solicited  by  realistic 
theories  of  knowledge :  "  our  knowledge  of  other  minds,"  writes 
Mrs.  Duddington,  "is  as  direct  and  immediate  as  our  knowledge 
of  physical  things." 3  She  does  not  expel  ambassadorialism, 
as  this  quotation  might  suggest,  but  supplements  it  with  a  second 
method  of  direct  apprehension,  for  she  adds,  retaining  ambassa- 
dorialism as  a  method  of  mental  intercourse,  "  interpretation 
of  signs  is  closely  interwoven  with  direct  apprehension  and  is 
often  the  means  whereby  such  apprehension  is  possible."4  The 
ambassadorial  estimate  of  knowledge  of  other  minds,  retained 
today  and  in  the  past  even  when  intermental  knowledge  is  cred- 
ited with  an  extra  power  of  direct  apprehension,  is  the  tradi- 
tional and  normal  estimate.  There  has  been  deviation,  as  there 
N  always  deviation  from  any  concensus  of  opinion,  but  the  tra- 

1  Animal  Intelligence,  Ed.  2,  Introd. 

2  Findlay :  An  Introduction  to  Psychology,  p.  13. 

3  Our  Knowledge  of  other  Minds:  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1918-9. 
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ditional,  normal  utterances  on  the  knowledge  of  minds  by  others 
assume  a  necessary,  fundamental  ambassadorialism  by  bodily 
movement  or  gesture. 

The  traditional,  normal  version  of  this  fundamental  and 
necessary  ambassadorialism  rests  our  knowledge  of  other  minds 
on  analogy.  Huxley  reiterated  this  traditional  version  by  asking 
"  what  is  the  value  of  the  evidence  which  leads  one  to  believe 
that  one's  fellow-man  feels?,"  and  replied,  "the  only  evidence 
in  this  argument  from  analogy  is  the  similarity  of  his  structure 
and  of  his  actions  to  one's  own."1  Thomson  quotes  another 
repetition  of  this  traditional  doctrine  from  Bethe :  "  Every  state- 
ment that  another  being  possesses  psychic  qualities  is  a  con- 
clusion from  analogy,  not  a  certainty,  it  is  a  matter  of  faith." : 
Tansley  confirms  tradition  and  common  sense :  "  It  is  only  of 
his  own  consciousness  that  the  psychologist  can  have  any  direct 
first-hand  knowledge/'  though  "  he  can  obtain  indirect  knowl- 
edge of  the  minds  of  others." s  Bergson  seems  to  confirm  them 
when  he  writes,  "  To  know  with  scientific  certainty  that  another 
being  is  conscious,  we  should  have  to  enter  into  it,  coincide 
with  it,  be  it,"  and  adds  that  the  probability  of  analogy  amounts 
to  practical  certainty  in  numerous  cases.4  Lossky  criticises  the 
argument  from  analogy  to  "  the  knowledge  of  an  external  world 
consisting  of  other  selves  "  as  a  standardised  belief  to  be  dis- 
lodged in  favour  of  his  "  Intuitive  Basis  of  Knowledge." 5  We 
seem  constantly  to  infer,  because  we  ourselves  weep,  when  we  are 
sad,  that  others  are  sad  when  we  see  them  weep.  It  seems  ob- 
vious to  common  sense  that  we  do  infer  and  only  infer,  from  our 
mental  states  associated  with  our  own  action,  similar  mental 
states  in  others  which  are  associated  with  their  similar  actions. 
This  preliminary  obviousness  has  been  unquestionably  approved 
by  reflection  and  firmly  settled  into  the  status  of  standard 
opinion. 

The  fluctuations  of  thought  have,  however,  been  registered  in 

i  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  282. 

*  The  System  of  Animate  Nature,  p.  178. 

•  The  New  Psychology,  p.  10. 

«  Mind-Energy :  Carr's  Translation,  pp.  6-7. 

8  The  Intuitive  Basis  of  Knowledge:  Duddington's  Translation,  pp.  41-43. 
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opinion  on  the  method  of  knowing  between  minds.  The  an- 
alogical estimate  of  this  method  does  not  fit  into  all  theories 
of  knowledge,  and  the  theory  of  mind-knowledge  has  been  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  the  theories  of  thing-knowledge.  It  is 
probably  quite  correct  to  say  that  theories  of  knowledge  have 
always  been  primarily  dependent  on  estimates  of  the  nature  of 
the  perceptions  of  things:  philosophers  have  adapted  their  ex- 
planations of  knowing  between  minds  to  their  explanations  of 
knowing  by  minds  of  things.  Whenever  the  current  of  thought 
flows  in  a  realistic  direction  '  analogy  '  tends  to  disappear  from 
the  description  of  knowledge  of  other  minds.  It  disappeared 
when  Reid's  mind  became  a  channel  for  such  a  current;  also, 
it  obviously  disappeared  because  minds  had  to  be  known  in 
the  same  way  as  things.  "  The  best  reason  we  can  give,"  he 
writes,  stating  the  standard  analogical  estimate  of  the  process 
of  knowing  other  minds,  "  to  prove  that  other  men  are  living 
and  intelligent  is,  that  their  words  and  actions  indicate  like 
powers  of  understanding  as  we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves." 
It  is  the  "  best  reason  "  if  we  deny  the  existence  of  a  "  natural 
conviction  "  by  which  young  children  "  are  convinced  that  those 
with  whom  they  have  (this)  intercourse  are  intelligent  beings." 
Reid  moves  circumspectly  away  from  the  analogical  estimate: 
"  By  what  means,  or  upon  what  occasions,"  he  adds,  "  Nature 
first  gives  this  information  to  the  infant  mind,  is  not  easy  to 
determine."  Perhaps  he  may  be  justly  accused  of  some  am- 
biguities through  his  circumspection,  but  he  does  move  away 
from  it.  "  That  many  operations  of  the  mind  have  their  natural 
signs  in  the  countenance,  voice  and  gesture  "  is  an  item  in  the 
analogical  estimate,  that  "  we  understand  the  significations  of 
these  signs,  by  the  constitution  of  our  natures,  by  a  kind  of 
natural  perception  similar  to  the  perceptions  of  sense,"  assigns 
to  knowledge  of  other  minds  a  greater  directness  and  immediacy 
than  that  estimate  allows.  Reid,  indeed,  might  have  claimed 
for  his  exclusion  of  the  analogical  inference  a  devolution  upon 
bodily  gesture  and  action  of  a  truly  ambassadorial  function. 
An  ambassador  actually  conveys  the  opinions  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen to  those  who  receive  him:  he  does  not  leave  them  to 
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be  inferred.  Reid  regarded  "  certain  features  of  the  counte- 
nance, sounds  of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  the  body  "  as,  to 
borrow  a  term  from  Strong,  "  vehicles  " l  to  convey  to  one  mind 
"  certain  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  another."  He  definitely 
compares  the  apprehension  of  minds  to  the  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects:  "When  I  grasp  an  ivory  ball  in  my  hand,  I 
feel  a  certain  sensation  of  touch.  In  the  sensation  there  is 
nothing  external,  nothing  corporeal.  The  sensation  is  neither 
round  nor  hard ;  it  is  an  act  of  feeling  of  the  mind,  from  which 
I  cannot,  by  reasoning,  infer  the  existence  of  any  body.  But, 
by  the  constitution  of  my  nature,  the  sensation  carries  along 
with  it  the  conception  and  belief  of  a  round  hard  body  really 
existing  in  my  hand."  He  thought,  it  seems  clear,  that  in  sense- 
perception  the  properties  of  physical  objects  are  '  vehicularly 
conveyed  by  sensations  into  the  perceiving  mind,  which  per- 
ceives them  immediately  or  intuitively.  Gesture,  it  is  clear  he 
also  thought,  opens  minds  to  immediate  apprehension  by  others, 
as  sensations  open  physical  objects  to  immediate  perception: 
"  In  like  manner,  when  I  see  the  features  of  an  expressive 
face,  I  see  only  figure  and  colour  variously  modified.  But,  by 
the  constitution  of  my  nature,  the  visible  object  brings  along 
with  it  the  conception  and  belief  of  a  certain  passion  or  senti- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  person."  Experience  confirms  the 
immediacy  of  mind-knowledge,  for  "  the  first  time  one  sees  a 
stern  and  fierce  look,  a  contracted  brow,  and  a  menacing 
posture,  he  concludes  that  the  person  is  inflamed  with  anger."5 
His  theory  of  sense-perception  had  its  natural  result  in  a  theory 
of  mind-perception,  as  it  had  another  natural  result  in  his 
theory  of  the  apprehension  of  beauty.  Reid  bequeathed  an  epis- 
temological  problem  in  his  "  constitution  of  our  natures,"  for 
such  '  constitution '  may  predispose  to  an  '  ideal '  version  of 
reality,  or  even  to  an  '  ideal '  creation  of  it,  just  as  easily  as 
it  may  prepare  the  mind  for  an  immediate  apprehension  of 
either  things  or  minds.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Reid 
intended  to  admit  the  apprehending  mind  to  a  direct  vision 
of  other  minds  through  ambassadorial  gesture  and  action. 

i  The  Origin  of  Consciousness. 

*  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers:  Essay  6,  Ch.  5. 
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The  central  position  in  thought  of  the  analogical  estimate  of 
mind-knowledge  kept  Berkeley  in  its  neighbourhood:  ".  .  .  as 
we  conceive  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  minds  of  other  spirits  by 
means  of  our  own,  which  we  suppose  to  be  resemblances  of 
them;  so  we  know  other  spirits  by  means  of  our  own  soul — 
which  in  that  sense  is  the  image  or  idea  of  them." *  We  only 
know  other  spirits,  he  continues,  by  their  operations  or  by  the 
ideas  they  excite  in  us,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  is  not  im- 
mediate.2 Ambassadorialism  still  prevails  and  so  does  the  an- 
alogical estimate.  Berkeley's  emphatic  idealism  suffused  quaint- 
ness,  if  not  actual  confusion,  into  his  scattered  references  to 
mind-knowledge.  "  My  own  mind  and  my  own  ideas  I  have 
an  immediate  knowledge  of ;  and  by  the  help  of  these,  do  me- 
diately apprehend  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  other  spirits 
and  ideas."3  The  standard  analogical  estimate  affirms  that  we 
apprehend  '  ideas '  in  other  minds  through  their  existence  in  our 
own.  Berkeley  recognised  the  other  term  in  the  analogy — ges- 
ture and  action.  ".  .  .  The  passions  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  another  are  of  themselves  to  me  invisible.  I  may  neverthe- 
less perceive  them  by  sight,  though  not  immediately,  yet  by  means 
of  the  colours  they  produce  in  the  countenance.  We  often  see 
shame  or  fear  in  the  looks  of  a  man,  by  perceiving  the  changes 
of  his  countenance  to  red  or  pale."*  Now  "the  changes  of 
his  countenance  "  were  for  Berkeley,  like  all  "  ideas  imprinted 
on  the  senses," 5  "  ideas "  in  the  mind  of  God.  Thus  we  infer 
from  previously  experienced  '  ideas,'  through  '  ideas '  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  to  4  ideas '  in  other  minds :  divine  '  ideas  '  replace 
physical  gesture  and  action.  This  transformation  of  the  '  other 
term '  laid  the  route  to  knowledge  of  other  minds  through 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Mind.  The  ambassadors  are  meta- 
morphosed from  activities  of  the  organism  into  '  ideas '  in  the 
Divine  Mind:  the  old  form  of  the  analogical  estimate  receives 
a  new  content. 

1  A  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  §  140. 

»  Lie.  cit..  S  145. 

»  Third  Dialogue  Between  Hylas  and  Philonous. 

*  An  Essay  Towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision,  §  9. 

«  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  \  i. 
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This  metamorphosis  tends  to  dissolve  away  the  original  an- 
alogical method :  the  old  form  begins  to  yield  before  the  pressure 
of  the  new  content.  The  analogical  method  is  virtually  deserted 
in  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  Berkeley  inevitably  af- 
firms that  God's  existence  is  more  evidently  perceived  than  the 
existence  of  man.1  The  idealistic  current  of  thought,  like  the 
realistic,  contains  a  tendency  to  transform  mediacy  of  mind- 
knowledge  into  immediacy. 

The  hints  gathered  from  a  survey  of  Reid  and  Berkeley  en- 
large into  a  perception  of  a  permanent  restlessness  of  thought. 
An  analogical  estimate  of  our  method  when  we  know  one 
another's  minds  is  the  first  opinion  of  common  sense,  and  re- 
flection has  centralised  it  as  a  fixed  tradition  in  thinking.  But 
discontent  with  this  tradition  pervades  the  thought  of  the  day. 
A  general  restiveness  under  the  domination  of  the  analogical 
estimate  has  multiplied  the  deviations  towards  immediacy  in 
mind-knowledge  so  apparent  in  the  realism  of  Reid  and  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley.  These  deviations  towards  immediacy  are 
the  most  significant  intimations  of  restiveness  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  analogical  estimate,  but  there  is  one  other  marked 
direction  of  retreat  from  it. 

The  mutual  approach  between  biology  and  psychology  has, 
in  one  direction,  brought  fresh  convictive  force  to  the  analogical 
estimate.  Attempts  to  understand  the  mental  life  of  animals 
emphasise  the  necessity  for  depending  upon  their  actions  to 
interpret  their  minds.  The  great  likenesses  between  men,  com- 
mon human  similarities  of  structure  and  behaviour,  push  into 
the  background  the  dependence  of  mind-knowledge  upon  inter- 
pretation of  gesture  or  action.  The  wide  difference  between 
a  man  and  an  amoeba  drags  this  dependence  into  the  foreground. 
The  difficulty  of  understanding  how  animals,  diverse  from  us 
in  form  and  habit,  feel  or  think,  or  of  knowing  whether  they 
feel  or  think  at  all,  presses  upon  us  the  analogical  nature  of  our 
interpretations  by  diminishing  the  completeness  of  the  analogy. 
The  analogy  is  very  complete  when  we  infer,  or  seem  to  infer, 
from  our  own  tears  when  we  are  sad  to  the  sadness  of  another 

i  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  9  147. 
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when  he  weeps  because  we  are  all  so  alike;  it  is  very  incom- 
plete when  we  try  to  gather  a  lobster's  notions  from  its  actions 
because  we  are  so  different  from  it.  This  incompleteness  en- 
joins circumspection;  and  this  circumspection,  by  constantly  re- 
minding us  of  the  analogy  inherent,  or  seemingly  inherent,  in 
our  interpretation  of  mentality,  confirms  the  analogical  estimate 
of  our  knowledge  of  other  minds. 

The  prominence  thus  imposed  upon  the  '  ambassadors/  the 
activities  of  the  organism,  has,  however,  had  a  curious  result 
in  '  behaviorism.'  Immediacy  of  knowledge,  which  appeared  in 
Reid  by  confining  the  ambassadors  to  a  strictly  vehicular  role, 
is  sought  by  attending  only  to  them  and  ignoring  their  message. 
"  One  of  the  lower  animals,"  writes  Thorndike,  "  is  so  obviously 
a  bundle  of  original  and  acquired  connections  between  situ- 
ation and  response  that  the  student  is  led  to  attend  to  the  whole 
series-situation,  response  and  connection  or  bond — rather  than 
to  just  the  conscious  state  that  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  bond." *  When  he  adds,  "  Psychology  may  be, 
at  least  in  part,  as  independent  of  introspection  as  physics 
is,"  *  he  hints  at  a  possible  eclipse  by  '  behaviour '  of  the  mind 
behind  the  behaviour.  He  proceeds  to  stake  out  a  way  for 
thought  to  merge  '  mental  facts '  in  the  immediacy,  relative  or 
absolute,  of  '  physical  facts '  when  he  affirms  that  judgments 
about  toothache,  deliberate  reports  by  the  sufferer  or  based  on 
his  undesigned  gesticulatory  intimations,  differ  only  in  degree 
from  statements  about  the  height  of  a  mercury  thread  in  a 
thermometer.8  He  quotes  with  approval  from  Santayana:  "As 
the  weather  prophet  reads  the  heavens,  so  the  man  of  experience 
reads  other  men.  Nothing  concerns  him  less  than  their  con- 
sciousness ;  he  can  allow  that  to  run  itself  off  when  he  is  sure  of 
their  temper  and  habits.  A  great  master  of  affairs  is  usually 
unsympathetic  ...  his  observation  ...  is  straight  calculation 
and  inference."  4  The  man  of  affairs  has  no  eye  for  the  psychic 
states  of  his  victims;  if  he,  in  addition,  has  no  eye  for  his  own, 

i  Animal  Intelligence,  p.  4. 
9  Ibid.,  p.  s- 

•  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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the  analogical  estimate  of  the  method  of  knowing  other  minds 
disappears  in  a  process  of  knowing  which  is  directed  solely 
on  physical  processes.  Sidis  quotes  from  Watson  a  statement 
which  reduces  even  the  psychologist  to  this  condition:  "  Pos- 
sibly the  most  immediate  result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  behav- 
iourist's view  will  be  the  elimination  of  self -observation  and 
of  the  introspective  reports  resulting  from  such  a  method."1 
This  exterior  view  of  human  life  is  favoured  by  sociological 
psychology.  Thus  Ellwood  emphasises  social  intercourse  as  con- 
duct, insists  on  the  primacy  in  psychology  of  biological  laws 
governing  behaviour  and  denies  the  importance  of  analysing 
consciousness.2  Bertrand  Russell,  referring  to  this  behaviourist 
tendency  of  ignoring  that  there  are  any  minds  to  know,  remarks 
that  introspection  is  opposed  more  explicitly  because  its  data  are 
private  and,  less  explicitly,  because  it  is  irritating  to  recognise 
things  which  do  not  obey  physical  laws.8  The  precariousness  of 
analogy  haunts  the  analogical  estimate  of  mind-knowledge  like 
a  spectre.  The  behaviouristic  preference  for  ignoring  psychic 
states  or  for  reducing  them  to  the  status  of  a  behaviour  which 
can  be  as  public  as  a  pebble  is  one  mode  of  departure  from 
mediacy  in  knowing  one  another's  minds  towards  immediacy. 

Behaviourism  seems  to  have  reacted  to  its  utmost  along  its 
own  line  of  movements  from  the  analogical  estimate  of  mind- 
knowledge  in  Watson's  recent  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint 
of  a  Behaviorist.  Reviewing  this  volume,  Wildon  Carr  twits 
behaviourism  with  its  postulate  that  psychology  can  study  noth- 
ing but  behaviour.  Physiology,  so  runs  its  creed,  studies  the 
response  of  part  of  an  organism  to  its  environment;  psychology 
studies  the  response  of  the  whole  organism.  "  The  essence  of 
Behaviourism,"  adds  Carr,  "  is  to  translate  the  mental  into  terms 
of  bodily  integration  and  leave  it  there,  satisfied  that  the  work 
of  psychology  is  now  done."4  One  common  element  may  make 
bedfellows  of  very  different  conceptions.  Solipsism  and  behav- 
iourism both  relieve  knowledge  of  other  minds  from  any  risk 

i  The  Foundations  of  Normal  and  Abnormal  Psychology,  pp.  43-44. 

*  Sociology  in  its  Psychological  Aspects,  Ch.  6. 

*  Problems  of  Science  and  Philosophy:  On  Propositions. 

*  Review  in  Nature,  June  24,  1920. 
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of  being  mediate  or  analogically  derived.  Solipsism  avoids  it 
by  placing  everything  within  the  knowing  mind;  behaviourism 
by  denying  that  there  are  any  minds,  or  at  any  rate  any  con- 
scious minds,  to  know.  Behaviourism  is  as  manifestly  a  child 
of  the  present  realistic  passion  in  thought  as  solipsism  is  mani- 
festly the  child  of  an  idealistic  passion.  Realism  demands  pub- 
licity for  realities;  behaviourism,  disliking  the  privacy  of  con- 
scious states  which  restricts  their  accessibility  to  an  analogical 
inference,  identifies  them  with  gestures  and  movements  which 
suffer  no  such  restriction. 

Our  knowledge  of  other  human  minds  seems  to  be  too  certain 
to  be  only  the  fourth  inferred  term  in  an  analogy  with  three 
other  known  terms.  But  escape  from  this  apparent  precarious- 
ness  is  sought  more  universally  by  Reid's  method  of  transform- 
ing mediacy  into  immediacy  than  by  the  drastic  behaviourist 
plan.  "  All  honour,"  writes  Marett,  "  be  to  Sir  James  Frazer 
for  never  losing  sight  of  the  truth  that  the  ultimate  aim  of 
folk-lore  and  of  its  ally,  social  anthropology,  is  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  working  of  the  human  soul."1  He  protests 
that,  though  sociology  can,  even  usefully,  limit  itself  to  an  ex- 
terior view  of  human  life,  it  has  no  right  to  impose  this  limited 
view  on  folk-lore.2  This  exterior  view  of  human  life  is  reflec- 
ted in  tendencies  to  assimilate  the  collective  mind  of  a  group 
to  the  single  mind  of  an  individual.  If  observing  habits  is 
studying  the  mind,  the  behaviour  of  a  group  or  crowd  entitles 
it  to  a  soul  as  much  as  the  behaviour  of  a  single  person  entitles 
him  to  one.  McDougall  thinks  "we  may  fairly  define  a  mind 
as  an  organised  system  of  mental  or  purposive  forces." ;  Since 
any  society  is  literally  a  more  or  less  organised  "  mental  system  "  * 
the  "  conception  of  a  group  mind  is  useful  and  therefore  valid  " 
though  "  a  unitary  consciousness  of  the  society  over  and  above 
that  of  the  individuals  comprised  within  it "  must  be  provision- 
ally rejected.8  Miss  Edgell,  reviewing  McDougall's  The  Group 

1  Psychology  and  Folk-Lore,  p.  4. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1 1. 

3  The  Group  Mind,  p.  9. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  1 1 . 

» Ibid.,  p.  8. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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Mind,  remarks :  "  The  biological  conception  of  an  organism  ap- 
plied to  mental  life  might  describe  the  unity  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  spectator,  even  in  the  case  of  multiple  personality,  but 
it  fails  to  express  the  unity  of  individuality  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual.  For  the  individual  there  must  be  the  unity 
of  self-consciousness." l  Sorley  believes  that  "  the  idea  of  the 
self  is  founded  upon  immediate  experience  as  a  unity  or  whole 
of  conscious  life."2  Where  there  is  introspection  there  is  a 
mind  to  be  known ;  and  Sorley  represents  the  still  predominant 
belief  that  minds  introspectively  acquainted  with  their  private 
selves  have  knowledge,  in  some  way,  of  one  another.  He  is 
still  faithful  to  the  standard  analogical  estimate  of  the  method 
of  knowledge  between  minds :  "  Our  knowledge  of  other  men 
starts  from  the  same  point  as  knowledge  of  inanimate  things, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  mediated  and  conditioned  by  sense-percep- 
tion." Knowledge  of  inner  lives  of  others,  he  adds,  depends 
upon  expressions  of  those  lives  as  they  come  before  us  in  per- 
ception.3 But  there  are  others  who  are  as  convinced  as  Mrs. 
Duddington  of  its  inadequacy,  though  they  may  not,  with  her, 
admit  that  realism  can  draw  no  antithesis  between  perception  and 
conception,  nor  that  the  fear  of  a  frightened  man  is  as  pres- 
ent as  his  expression  of  fear  to  an  observer,  nor  that  a  person's 
mental  states  may  become  objects  of  contemplation  to  a  neigh- 
bour in  the  same  way  as  his  own,  nor  that  "the  physical  and 
the  mental  sides  of  the  complex  before  us  are  apprehended  to- 
gether at  one  and  the  same  moment  of  time,  and  they  stand  on 
precisely  the  same  level  of  psychological  certainty."  * 

It  might  be  possible,  Karl  Peason  suggested,  for  one  person 
to  recognise  another's  consciousness  if  their  cortexes  were  con- 
nected by  a  commissure.8  Reid  thought  that  a  gesture  might 
admit  one  mind  to  the  cognisance  of  another  as  effectively  as 
a  commissure,  and  Mrs.  Duddington  sees  no  essential  need  for 
either  one  or  the  other.  Many  thinkers  are  now  convinced  that 

*Hibbert  Journal,  October,  1920. 

2  Moral  Values  and  the  Idea  of  God,  p.  265. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  265-66. 

*  "Our  Knowledge  of  Other  Minds,"  Proc.  Arisl.  Soc.,  1918-19. 

5  The  Grammar  of  Science,  Ft.  i,  Ch.  i. 
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there  is  some  immediacy  in  knowing  one  another's  minds,  though 
they  may  know  neither  how  much  there  is  nor  how  it  is  obtained. 

"  The  growth  of  our  inner  world,"  writes  Dr.  Merz,  "  through 
the  influence  of  others  with  whom  we  stand  seemingly  merely 
in  physical  contact  and  communication,  forces  upon  us  almost 
necessarily  the  conviction  that  there  is  direct  intercourse  between 
the  inner  worlds,  or  streams  of  thought,  as  there  is  between 
the  outer  world,  that  is,  its  physical  bodies."1  Webb  firmly 
degrades  the  analogical  argument  to  a  subordinate  place:  ".  .  . 
while  I  entirely  reject  the  doctrine  that  we  infer  the  existence 
of  other  persons  by  means  of  an  argument  from  analogy,  I 
do  not  at  all  deny  either  the  activity  of  the  person,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  what  may  be  called  '  mediation '  in  the  process  whereby 
we  become  aware  of  their  existence."  -  If  we  infer  by  analogy 
to  other  minds  and  their  conscious  states,  we  start  from  solip- 
sism and  he  is  convinced  "  that  no  one  can  make  solipsism  the 
starting-point  of  his  thought." 3  The  realistic  coordination  of 
mind-knowledge  with  thing-knowledge  appears  when  he  remarks 
"...  I  should  be  prepared  to  contend  that  we  may  observe 
also  in  our  knowledge  of  objects  a  like  co-existence  of  im- 
mediacy with  'inference'  or  'intellectual  construction.'"4  Both 
Merz  and  Webb  emphatically  convict  the  analogical  estimate  of 
inadequacy,  and  Mrs.  Duddington  expresses  and  developes  a 
sense  of  this  inadequacy  which  is  widespread  in  modern  thought. 

Webb  hints  at  an  epistemology  which  shall  be  based  as  funda- 
mentally on  mind-knowledge  as  on  sense-knowledge.  The  ideal- 
istic postulate  that  our  primary,  or  immediate,  knowledge  is  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  private  conscious  states  alone  seems  to  preclude 
any  possibility  of  apprehending  any  realities  beyond  the  self. 
These  exterior  realities  comprise  both  minds  and  physical  things. 
Our  certainties  about  minds  are  as  great  as,  as  important  as,  as 
evident  as,  and  perhaps  even  more  significant  than,  our  certainties 
about  things.  Webb  remarks  that  the  failure  inherent  in  at- 
tempts to  explain  perception  of  an  external  world  out  of  con- 

i  A  Fragment  on  the  Human  Mind,  p.  94. 
*  Divine  Personality  and  Human  Life,  p.   181. 
•Ibid.,  p.  182. 
*fbid.,  p.  185. 
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sciousness  of  mental  states  merely  as  such  indicates  in  such 
perceptions  an  irreducible  element  of  our  consciousness  describ- 
able  as  'immediate.'1  If  we  have  "an  immediate  experience 
of  intercourse  with  other  minds," 2  a  theory  of  knowledge  might, 
in  principle,  rest  as  decisively  on  the  immediacy  of  mind-knowl- 
edge as  on  the  immediacy  of  sense-knowledge.  The  prominence 
gradually  attaching  to  social  factors  in  the  formation  and 
constitution  of  human  knowledge  has  a  tendency  to  centre 
eipstemology  on  our  knowledge  of  other  minds.  "  Human 
consciousness,"  Webb  remarks,  "  is  from  the  first  a  social  con- 
sciousness, the  consciousness  of  an  objective  world  common  to 
one's  self  with  other  selves,  through  our  intercourse  with  whom 
this  consciousness  is  developed."3  The  analogical  estimate  of 
our  knowledge  of  other  minds  affirms  the  mediation  of  sense- 
perception  and  the  direction  of  apprehension  to  be  from  the 
private  self  to  other  selves.  Immediacy  of  mind-knowledge  and 
the  dependence  of  thing-knowledge  on  '  social  consciousness f 
lessens  the  importance  of  the  mediation  of  sense-perception.  If, 
in  addition,  "  we  learn  the  structure  of  our  own  selves  through 
observation  of  the  social  structure  which  confronts  us," 4  knowl- 
edge starts  from  the  apprehension  of  other  minds.  Webb, 
however,  does  not  actually  convert  our  knowledge  of  other 
minds  into  the  fundamental  epistemological  fact,  for  he  adds 
that  we  can  only  understand  the  "  social  structure  which  con- 
fronts us "  through  "  recognising  in  it  the  experience  on  a 
larger  scale  of  sentiments,  desires,  or  impulses  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  each  of  us." 5  Nor  does  he  completely  sever  the 
dependence  of  mind-knowledge  on  thing-knowledge  which  tends, 
as  it  always  has  tended,  to  establish  sense-perception  as  the 
fundamental  fact :  we  can  speak  of  "  having  a  direct  or  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  another  person  "  without  a  "  magical  power 
.  .  .  which  is  independent  of  the  ordinary  means  of  communi- 
cation through  sensible  signs."' 

1  Loc.  cit. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1 86. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  183-4. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  1 86. 
» Ibid. 

*  Ibid. 
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Merz  very  strongly  reflects  a  tendency  to  make  knowledge 
of  other  minds  the  fundamental  epistemological  fact.  Person- 
ality, he  says,  becomes  the  first  category  of  reality;  the  not- 
self  is  an  earlier  experience  than  the  self ;  we  lay  stress  on 
our  outer  physical  experiences  after  we  see  the  self  standing 
as  an  outer  self  among  others.1  The  "  vividness  and  definiteness 
of  an  independent  existence,"  he  adds,  "  could  never  arise  in 
the  solitary  mind  of  an  individual":  through  "inter-subjective 
communication "  we  become  aware  of  things  as  external.2 
Apprehension,  according  to  the  analogical  estimate,  proceeds 
from  knowledge  of  self,  through  knowledge  of  physical  things, 
to  knowledge  of  other  minds;  according  to  Dr.  Merz  the  ex- 
ternal world  of  things  is  genetically  the  final  stage. 

These  are  days  of  attack  upon  vested  interests.  The  analogical 
estimate  of  mind-knowledge  is  still  firmly  intrenched  in  epis- 
temology.  Common  sense  asserts  it  and  tradition  supports  it. 
Biology,  insisting  that  we  must  begin  with  structure  and  behav- 
iour instead  of  with  the  mental  states  of  the  psychologist,3 
enforces  the  mediation  of  sense-perception.  But  there  is  a 
restiveness  under  the  dominance  of  common  sense  and  tradition. 
Behaviourism  lops  off  the  mental  side  from  the  analogy  by  de- 
nying introspection  and  merging  the  minds  to  be  observed  in 
gesture  and  action.  Realism  makes  apprehension  of  minds  as 
direct  as  the  apprehension  of  objects.  Reid  deferred  to  the 
traditional  analogy  by  retaining  a  vehicularity  for  sense-per- 
ception in  immediate  knowledge  of  minds;  Webb  also  retains 
a  connection  between  these  two  which  is  less  definitely  conceived 
or  expressed.  Mrs.  Duddington,  pleading  that  there  is  a  priori 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  discriminate  anything  if  knowledge 
be  essentially  discrimination,  expels  any  necessary  dependence 
upon  sense-perception  by  mind-perception.4  Merz  makes  of 
knowledge  of  other  minds  an  epistemological  fact  more  funda- 
mental than  the  knowledge  of  things  upon  which  the  analogical 
argument  supposes  it  to  depend. 

1  A  Fragment  on  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  77-79. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

3  Kirkpatrick :  Genetic  Psychology,  p.  3. 

«  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.:  "Our  Knowledge  of  other  Minds." 
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The  severe  handling  of  the  analogical  estimate  of  our  method 
of  knowing  one  another's  minds  by  modern  Realism  becomes 
very  apparent  as  Realism  insists  on  the  full  stretch  of  its  deduc- 
tions. In  Space,  Time  and  Deity,  Alexander  relentlessly  compels 
Realism  to  accept  the  full  significance  of  its  doctrines.  "  The 
apprehension  of  other  minds ''  is  only  secondarily  served  by 
analogy:  .  .  .  when  we  already  have  the  notion  of  other  minds, 
we  interpret  outward  behaviour  on  the  analogy  of  our  own 
experience,"  but  "  the  idea  of  a  foreign  consciousness  would 
be  miraculous  if  it  were  not  based  on  a  direct  experience  of 
it/'  The  "  experience  which  assures  us  not  inferentially  but 
directly  of  other  minds  "  is  "  the  experience  of  sociality."  We 
become  aware  of  our  fellows  in  seeking  or  avoiding  their  com- 
pany and  in  experiencing  their  reciprocal  approaches  to  our- 
selves, as  fear  or  the  instinct  of  flight  discovers  certain  things 
to  be  dangerous.  The  social  or  gregarious  instinct  is  the  source 
or  vehicle  of  an  assurance  to  each  member  of  society  that  he 
is  surrounded  by  other  minds.  This  assurance  "is  not  invented 
by  inference  or  analogy,  but  is  an  act  of  faith  forced  upon  us 
by  a  peculiar  sort  of  experience."  * 

The  '  vehicular '  conception  of  cognition  is  constantly  repeated 
in  realistic  theories.  When  Alexander  asserts  that  materiality 
is  apprehended  in  the  sense  of  resistance  offered  to  our  bodies,2 
we  remember  Reid's  opinion  that  solidity  is  apprehended  through 
a  "  certain  sensation  of  touch."  Similarly  "  we  have  not  any 
sense-organ  for  Space  or  Time,  we  only  apprehend  them  in 
and  through  our  sensible  apprehension  of  their  filling."3  The 
vehicularity  which  thus  pervades  Alexander's  extreme  version 
of  Realism  and  which,  in  some  form,  appears  in  all  realistic 
philosophical  speculation,  is  virtually  a  necessity  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  apprehension  of  other  minds.  It  appeared  in 
Reid's  conception:  gesture  conveys  to  the  apprehending  mind 
a  direct,  immediate  apprehension  of  the  other  mind  behind  the 
gesture.  A  substitution  for  Reid's  gesture  of  Alexander's  '  emo- 

1  Space,  Time  and  Deity,  Bk.  2,  pp.  31-37. 

2  Ibid.,  Bk.  2,  p.  158. 
s  1 bid.,  Bk.  i,  p.  37. 
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tion  of  sociality '  reveals  the  fundamental  vehicular  plan  which 
pervades  these  two  realistic  versions  of  the  method  of  cognition. 
Space,  Time  and  Deity  may  mark  an  epoch  in  the  fortunes  of 
modern  Realism.  Most  systems  reveal  their  strengths  or  weak- 
nesses most  clearly  when  they  are  relentlessly  drawn  out  from 
their  initial  assumptions  into  their  final  implications.  If  modern 
Realism  has  been  successfully  justified  by  this  recent  and  able 
exposition,  the  belief  in  analogy  as  the  source  of  apprehension 
of  the  minds  of  others  may  be  permanently  discarded  from 
the  philosophical  tradition.  If  its  insufficiency  has  been  exposed 
by  this  systematic  and  determined  effort  to  establish  its  sufficien- 
cy, the  analogical  estimate  of  our  method  of  apprehending  other 
minds  may  return  to  its  own  and  still  retain  its  place  in  the 
epistemological  creed. 

JOSHUA  C.  GREGORY. 

BRADFORD,  ENGLAND. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EASTERN  DIVISION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION;  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

DECEMBER,  28,  29,  AND  30,  1921. 

REPORT  OF   THE  SECRETARY. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  (the  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association)  was  held 
at  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  December  28,  29  and  30, 
1921. 

The  "business  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:15  A.  M.  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  with  President  Sheldon  in  the  chair.  Professor  W.  K.  Wright 
reported  for  the  auditors  that  the  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts 
is  correct.  It  was  moved  and  voted  that  the  Treasurer's  report  be 
adopted  without  reading.  The  report  follows: 

A.  H.  JONES,  TREASURER,  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  EASTERN  DIVISION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Time  Account. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  i,  1921    $124.14 

Interest,  June  28/20,  Dec.  28/20,  June  28/21    5.65 


Balance  on  hand,  January  i,  1922 $129.79 

Two  One-Hundred  Dollar  Registered  Bonds  of  the  4T/4%  Third  Liberty 
Loan,  Nos.  513173,  513174  in  keeping  of  the  Treasurer. 

Check  Account. 
Deposits. 

Balance,  January   i,   1921    $263.74 

Jan.  4  (dues)   51.30 

Jan.  4  (dues)   13.00 

March  30  (dues)   92.00 

April  1 2  (dues)   i.oo 

July  12  (semi-annual  interest  on  bonds)   4.25 

July  12  (dues) 9.00 

Dec.  1 6  (semi-annual  interest  on  bonds)  4.25 

Dec.  1 6  (dues)    8.00 


Total    $446.54 
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Withdrawals. 

Dec.  27,  1920,  exchange  on  Canadian  check  $  .37 

Jan.  ii,  1921,  telegram  and  stamps 2.35 

Jan.  1 1 ,  Secretary's  expenses  ( 1920  meeting)  20.42 

Jan.  13,  exchange  on  Canadian  check .42 

Jan.  15,  Professor  Cabot's  expenses  (1920  meeting)  25.00 

Jan.  20,  due  Professor  A.  L.  Jones,  annual  dinner,  1920 

meeting  4.25 

Jan.  28,  annual  dues  to  American  Council  of  Learned 

Societies  13.25 

April  i ,  long  distance  call  .85 

April  i ,  check  returned  i  .00 

April  22,  stamps  to  mail  Proceedings  8.00 

April  26,  stamps  to  mail  Proceedings  3.00 

April  27,  taxi  to  mail  Proceedings i.oo 

June  12,  envelopes  for  Proceedings 3.50 

July  13,  Proceedings  for  1920  and  express  48.06 

July  20,  share  of  cable  to  Professor  Dewey  (China)  10.00 

Sept.  19,  stamped  envelopes  11.12 

clerical  30.53 


Total    $183.12 

Total  deposits $446.54 

Total  withdrawals  183.12 


Balance  on  hand  Jan.  i,  1922   $263.42 

Examined  and  found  correct,  W.  K.  WRIGHT,  CHARLES  H.  TOLL, 
Auditors. 

It  was  moved  and  voted  that  the  following  persons  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee  be  declared  active  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion: J.  Robert  Kantor,  Raymond  F.  Piper,  W.  Curtis  Swabey. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  the  following  nominations:  for 
President,  W.  G.  Everett,  Vice-President,  Morris  R.  Cohen,  New 
M embers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Warner  Kite  (to  serve  two 
years),  J.  E.  Creighton,  J.  A.  Leighton.  It  was  moved  and  carried 
that  these  nominations  be  confirmed. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  that  the  question  of  electing 
corresponding  members,  which  had  been  proposed  at  the  1920  meeting, 
be  laid  on  the  table.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was 
accepted. 

Because  instructed  to  present  a  plan  for  nominating  and  electing 
officers  by  mail,  the  Executive  Committee  presented  the  following 
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formula:  that  officers  of  the  Association  be  nominated  and  elected 
by  mail,  according  to  a  procedure  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Committee  recommended  the  rejection  of  the  for- 
mula, which  recommendation  was  accepted. 

It  was  moved  and  voted  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Committee  of  the  American  Library  Association  i» 
regard  to  making  a  survey  of  the  philosophical  literature  in  the  larger 
libraries  of  the  East,  and  report. 

It  was  also  moved  and  carried  that  the  Committee  on  International 
Cooperation  be  continued,  and  that  the  Association  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $200  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing Russian  and  other  European  libraries  and  teachers  with  American 
books  and  periodicals. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  that  the  Association  hold 
during  1922  one  meeting,  and  that  meeting  (provided  the  Western 
Division  agrees)  to  be  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Western  Division  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  Divisions;  and  that  Professor  John  Dewey  be  in- 
vited to  lecture  on  some  philosophical  subject  under  the  terms  of  the 
Carus  gift. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  a  vote  of  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
the  President  and  Department  of  Philosophy  of  Vassar  College. 

A.  H.  JONES, 
Secretary. 

Officers  of  the  Association:  President,  W.  G.  Everett;  Vice- Presi- 
dent, Morris  R.  Cohen;  Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  H.  Jones;  Executive 
Committee:  the  above  and,  Anna  A.  Cutler  (1922),  H.  W.  Wright 
(1922),  Durant  Drake  (1923),  Warner  Fite  (1923),  J.  E.  Creighton 
(1924),  J.  A.  Leighton  (1924),  and  W.  H.  Sheldon,  ex  officio.  Spe- 
cial Committees:  Early  American  Philosophers,  I.  Woodbridge  Riley, 
Chairman;  International  Cooperation,  A.  C.  Armstrong,  Chairman; 
Organization  and  Attendance,  J.  H.  Tufts,  Chairman. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

Adams,  Professor  George  P.,  Univ.  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Adler,  Professor  Felix,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 
Aikins,  Professor  H.  A.,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Albee,  Professor  Ernest,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Alexander,  Professor  H.  B.,  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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Bentley,  E.  B.,  1220  Washington  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Thalheimer,  A.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Metaphysical  Value  of  the  Religious  Consciousness.    F.  C. 
FRENCH. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion  as  a  branch  of  Science  claims  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  religious  experience  by  the  generally  recog- 
nized laws  of  the  mental  life.  From  this  point  of  view,  conversions, 
mystical  visions,  trances,  ecstacies,  etc.,  even  if  unusual,  are  still 
natural  phenomena  of  the  mind  and  afford  no  evidence  of  divine  in- 
tervention. If  this  be  accepted,  is  there  still  ground  for  drawing  any 
metaphysical  conclusions  from  the  religious  consciousness? 

Just  as  the  scientific  consciousness  (which  psychologically  consid- 
ered is  a  mental  phenomenon)  irrespective  of  any  specific  teachings 
of  science  points  to  the  conclusion  that  man  is  a  rational  being  and 
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that  the  universe  which  his  mind  interprets  is  a  rational  universe,  or 
as  the  moral  consciousness  in  man  points  to  a  moral  order  in  the 
universe,  so  the  religious  consciousness  points  to  certain  conclusions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  universe  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Tiele  brings  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness under  three  heads — a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine  being — 
a  recognition  of  man's  sinfulness,  and  a  hope  of  salvation.  We  may 
simplify  this  analysis  a  little  further.  The  recognition  of  sin  implies 
a  consciousness  of  a  possible  perfection  which  man  has  failed  to  obtain 
— a  thought  of  the  ideal.  But  this  ideal  is  not  a  mere  ideal  of  the 
imagination;  it  is  a  practical  ideal.  That  there  is  a  way  of  salvation 
means  that,  although  the  ideal  is  not  yet  attained,  it  is  nevertheless 
attainable  for  man,  and  further,  to  the  religious  consciousness  there 
is  not  only  an  obtainable  ideal,  but  the  ideal  is  real.  Here  is  seems  to 
me  we  have  the  center  and  soul  of  religion.  It  is  the  faith  or  rather 
the  overpowering  conviction  that  the  ideal  is  real.  That  is  what  God 
means  to  the  religious  mind — the  reality  of  the  ideal.  Or  as  Hoffding 
puts  it  "  Religion  is  faith  in  the  conservation  of  value."  Of  course 
this  faith  has  taken  expression  in  multitudinous  forms,  but  in  all  the 
higher  religions  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  lower  there  is  in- 
volved in  some  way  the  thought  that  man's  deepest  aspirations  and 
longings  do  not  mock  him,  that  there  is  something  in  reality  which 
answers  to  the  sincerest  and  loftiest  demands  of  the  human  heart. 
Of  course  all  ideals  are  not  necessarily  real.  We  recognize  that  many 
of  the  conclusions  of  science  were  erroneous,  and  yet  we  do  not  lose 
our  faith  in  scientific  thought.  All  mental  and  moral  life  involves  a 
trust  in  the  essential  veracity  of  conscious  experience.  If  we  trust 
the  intellectual  consciousness  and  the  moral  consciousness  in  spite  of 
frequent  errors  and  aberrations,  why  not  the  religious  consciousness? 

All  of  the  great  human  ideals  must  mean  something.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  be  ever  lured  to  higher  and  higher  intellectual 
attainments  by  an  ideal  of  truth,  if  truth  itself  were  a  mere  will-o- 
the-wisp.  Aesthetic  and  ethical  ideals  must  too  have  a  meaning. 
The  religious  ideal  is  but  the  culmination  of  the  special  ideals  of 
truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  unified  and  embodied  in  a  Supreme  Real- 
ity. The  religious  Consciousness  is  not  something  alone  by  itself. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  the  unity  of  our  ideal  nature,  and  of  the  unity  of 
the  ideal  in  man  with  the  ideal  in  the  universe;  as  such,  it  points 
to  and  in  some  measure  justifies  a  faith  in  a  Being  who  is  at  once 
the  ideal  and  the  real  in  unison. 
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Situations  and  Experience.    W.  K.  WRIGHT. 

'  Situations '  arise  within  '  experiences '  when  there  is  conflict,  and 
readjustment  is  necessary.  When  the  conflicting  elements  cannot  be 
resolved  by  simpler  methods  a  situation  becomes  '  reflective.'  For 
most  purposes  a  'reflective  situation'  can  be  abstracted  from  human 
experience  as  a  whole  and  its  problem  can  be  solved  in  isolation;  in 
such  cases  the  doctrine  of  the  '  externality  of  relations '  holds  prag- 
matically. But  this  is  not  always  true,  for  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
pragmatist  is  to  classify  'experiences'  and  'situations'  and  formulate 
the  principles  that  apply  to  them  generally. 

Moreover,  one  time-honored  philosophical  problem  has  been  the 
character  of  human  experience  in  its  entirety,  and  its  relation  to  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Could  the  pragmatist  discover  no  concrete  re- 
flective situation  in  which  this  problem  arises,  he  would  be  forced 
into  agnosticism.  But  such  situations,  which  we  may  conveniently 
call  'cosmic  situations'  exist  at  the  present  time,  e.g.,  the  American 
immigration  problem;  the  relation  of  cosmic  evolution  to  moral  evolu- 
tion, regarding  which  pragmatists  oppose  Huxley;  and  the  practical 
question  as  to  what  attitude  an  intelligent  person,  in  view  of  his  social 
responsibilities,  should  take  towards  organized  religion.  A  scientific 
solution  of  any  one  of  these  three  practical  problems  would  necessitate 
an  investigation  of  human  experience  in  its  spatial  and  temporal  en- 
tirety, beginning  with  pre-historic  man;  the  latter  two  in  addition  in- 
volve the  relation  of  human  experience  in  its  entirety  to  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

If  a  pragmatist  decides  to  affirm  that  experience  in  its  entirety  and 
the  world  as  a  whole  are  coextensive,  he  forthwith  becomes  an  ideal- 
ist. If,  like  the  writer,  he  is  too  realistically  disposed  to  do  this,  he 
may  accept  the  ordinary  scientific  accounts  of  the  inorganic  world 
independent  of  human  experience  as  approximately  true  statements 
of  external  Reality.  Furthermore,  the  writer  believes  that  the  world, 
in  addition  to  being  mechanical  is  also  in  part,  and  only  in  part, 
Ideological  and  organic.  The  organic  and  ideological  factors  are 
on  the  increase,  in  part  as  a  consequence  of  human  effort  (Meliorism). 
The  writer's  Pragmatism  thus  differentiates  itself  both  from  mechan- 
istic realism  and  from  speculative  idealism,  although  it  owes  much  to 
each  of  them. 

Do  Physical  Things  Possess  Attributes?    ROY  WOOD  SELLARS. 
The  actual  drift  of  philosophy  in  large  measure  determines  what 
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questions  will  be  asked.  While  idealism  was  dominant,  we  heard 
little  of  physical  things.  But,  with  the  rise  of  various  forms  of 
realism,  such  questions  as  the  following  are  pressing  to  the  forefront: 
What  are  physical  things  if  they  exist  in  their  own  right?  Do  the 
old  scholastic  distinctions  apply?  Can  we  work  out  more  adequate 
distinctions  ? 

Idealism,  neo-realism  and  pragmatism  do  not  accept  a  transcendent 
thing.  They  have,  therefore,  many  points  in  common  in  opposition 
to  critical  realism.  These  agreements  and  oppositions  cast  light  upon 
our  problem. 

Critical  realism  is  a  two-story  view.  It  is  led  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  in  experience  and  knowledge  and  what  is  in  re.  On 
the  subjective  side  are  sense-data  and  the  propositions  built  upon  them 
as  cognitional  of  things.  In  cognition,  then,  attributes  and  properties 
are  the  elements  of  our  knowledge  of  things.  An  empirical  analysis 
of  science  gives  us  these  elements  which  have  an  epistemological  status 
rather  than  a  cosmological  status.  In  re,  we  may  speak  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  things.  Such  characteristics  do  not  inhere  in  a  sub- 
stratum. They  are  simply  the  structure,  composition  and  modes  of 
behavior  of  things.  We  have  here  the  isolation  by  thought  of  the 
determinate  nature  of  things,  but  there  is  no  duality  in  re.  For 
knowledge  to  be  true,  attributes  in  thought  must  correspond  to  char- 
acteristics in  re.  This  is  possible  because  order  is  reproducible  in 
consciousness. 

This  view  is  then  contrasted  with  other  realistic  positions,  notably 
neo-realism  and  scholastic  realism. 

The  Form  of  Philosophical  Intelligibility.    J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

The  question  as  to  what  may  rightly  be  taken  as  constituting  ex- 
planation in  philosophy  is  of  fundamental  importance  both  theoret- 
ically and  practically.  Lack  of  clearness  on  this  point  lies  at  the  root 
of  much  fault-finding  about  the  failure  of  philosophy:  disillusionment 
is  begotten  by  wrong  demands  and  false  expectations.  Genuine  philo- 
sophical problems  must  presuppose  and  grow  out  of  the  demands  of 
an  ordered  system  of  experience,  and  are  not  to  be  created  by  schol- 
astic ingenuity.  The  important  thing  is  to  rid  philosophy  of  abstrac- 
tions, not  in  the  sense  of  avoiding  what  is  difficult  or  profound,  but 
of  centering  attention  upon  vital  and  central  interests  of  life. 

The  type  of  intelligibility  demanded  by  philosophy  is  quite  different 
from  that  sought  by  any  of  the  special  sciences.  The  best  illustration 
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of  the  kind  of  insight  that  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  philosoph- 
ical explanation  may  be  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  family,  or  from 
that  of  a  small  community  whose  members  have  had  long  and  in- 
timate association.  The  objections  to  a  logic  founded  on  the  concep- 
tion of  a  concrete  universal  are  (i),  that  from  this  point  of  view 
no  rigorously  demonstrated  propositions  are  possible;  and  (2)  that 
without  such  propositions  philosophy  is  nothing  but  subjective  opin- 
ion and  can  never  furnish  a  common  basis  for  life  and  society.  Against 
these  objections,  it  is  shown  (i)  that  the  possibility  of  rigid  demon- 
stration in  any  field  is  always  purchased  by  sacrificing  concreteness ; 
and  (2)  that  the  kind  of  agreement  in  regard  to  general  ideas  that 
philosophy  is  called  upon  to  furnish  as  a  common  meeting-ground  for 
society  does  not  take  the  form  of  a  system  of  abstract  propositions 
that  are  to  be  held  verbally  and  literally  in  common,  but  rather  is 
that  of  a  common  mind  in  the  form  of  principles  of  insight  and  sym- 
pathy that  will  make  progress  through  discussion  fruitful. 

Primitive  and  Standard  Value.    STEPHEN  C.  PEPPER. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  with  the  subject  of  value  arises  from  the 
fact  that  one  term  is  made  to  cover  two  phenomena  of  totally  differ- 
ent sorts.  One  of  these  phenomena  is  an  activity,  the  other  a  state. 
Call  the  first  primitive  value,  the  other  standard  value. 

Primitive  value  is  behavior.  It  presupposes  an  object  valued  and 
an  activity  of  the  organism  with  reference  to  that  object.  The  object 
valued  is  a  mental  image  (or  its  physiological  correlate).  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  organism  that  endows  the  object  with  value  is  of  either 
of  two  kinds  constituting  two  kinds  of  primitive  value.  It  may  be 
affective  activity  immediately  attached  to  the  object,  or  it  may  be 
activity  (either  affective  or  motor)  arising  as  a  result  of  a  judgment 
associating  the  object  with  another  object — value  on  the  basis  of  a 
cognitive  presupposition.  The  first  is  primary  primitive  value  or  the 
valuing  of  an  object  for  itself,  the  other  is  secondary  primitive  value 
or  the  valuing  of  an  object  for  the  sake  of  another  object. 

From  primitive  value  it  is  impossible  to  derive  so-called  logical, 
moral,  aesthetic  values,  and  the  like.  They  are  not  primitive  value 
at  all,  but  standard  value.  Standard  value  is  simply  the  degree  in 
which  an  object  comes  up  to  a  standard.  And  a  standard  is  any- 
thing whatever  set  up  for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  many  cases 
the  selection  of  a  standard  is  arbitrary  or  accidental,  but  not  always. 
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Logical,  moral,  and  aesthetic  standards  are  ultimately  determined  by 
discoverable  social   forces. 

There  is  no  more  intimate  relation,  however,  between  primitive  and 
standard  value  than  between  grasshoppers  and  sauce  pans. 

Before  Good  and  Evil:  Civilization.    C.  E.  AYRES. 

Morality  is  civilization.  It  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  most 
highly  domesticated  species.  In  every  human  community  each  indi- 
vidual man  is  disciplined  from  birth  in  the  system  of  behavior  of  that 
community,  so  that  every  man  contemplates  the  system  with  approval 
mixed  with  veneration,  and  walks  in  its  ways  with  obedience  tinged 
with  worship. 

The  problem  of  ethics  is  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  venera- 
tion with  which  men  regard  their  own  established  habits,  and  of  the 
fervor  with  which  they  pursue  the  ends  indicated  by  them.  In  the 
place  of  older  and  more  familiar  imagery  there  has  come  that  com- 
plete scientific  regimentation  of  the  constructive  imagination  that  is 
known  as  the  modern  scientific  point  of  view.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  universe,  and  human  behavior,  appear  not  so  much  as  the 
consummate  achievement  of  the  act  of  will  of  a  remote  Creator  who 
stands  in  the  background  as  an  indispensable  first  cause  of  every 
finite  thing,  as  rather  a  continuous  and  impersonal  creative  process 
no  part  of  which  is  any  more  or  less  dispensable  than  any  other. 
This  tremendous  pyramid  of  impersonality  has  its  advantages  and  its 
accompanying  defects;  but  more  important  than  either  is  the  inescap- 
able fact  of  its  existence  and  dominance  of  the  modern  mind.  It  is 
the  form  in  which  the  thought  of  the  age  is  cast,  and  the  moral 
order  can  escape  revision  in  its  terms  no  more  than  anything  else. 

The  modern  student  will  commence  this  revised  analysis  of  the 
moral  order  with  the  biologist's  version  of  the  human  organism — an 
unspecialized  organism,  totally  lacking  any  fixed,  instinctive  modes 
of  behavior.  He  will  add  the  psychologist's  observation  of  the  unique 
docility  of  man  to  the  habit-forming  process  of  domestication.  Per- 
haps he  will  ask  the  psychologist  to  develop  his  observations  of  those 
traits  into  a  cultural  theory  of  behavior  with  generalizations  on  the 
tolerance  of  man  to  domestication,  and  the  intolerance  to  other  cul- 
tures than  his  own  that  comes  of  the  domesticating  process. 

Out  of  these  materials  he  will  construct  his  account  of  moral  be- 
havior. He  will  see  in  domestication  the  development  of  fixed  tastes 
and  wants  and  needs  for  the  goods  that  have  become  habitual  and 
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thus  satisfactory,  and  in  the  end  indispensable.  And  as  the  habits 
that  constitute  a  tradition  fit  together  into  a  general  mode  of  behavior, 
so  the  wants  and  needs  that  express  the  dependence  of  mankind  upon 
civilization  will  be  seen  to  group  themselves  in  the  minds  of  men  into 
larger  principles  of  conduct:  aspirations  and  ideals.  History  will 
show  that  these  ideals  are  infused  with  the  fervor  and  zeal  of  the 
fanaticism  that  arises  from  the  conflict  of  traditions  and  their  ad- 
herents through  the  alignment  of  groups,  classes  and  nations  that  grow 
out  of  the  shifts  in  interest  and  occupation  that  the  economists  de- 
scribe. And  finally,  a  rereading  of  the  literature  of  speculative  ethics 
and  of  the  philosophies  and  theologies  upon  which  it  draws,  will  re- 
veal the  significance  of  those  majestic  works  of  the  imagination  with 
which  the  more  thoughtful  men  of  all  civilizations  have  sought  to 
aggrandize  those  conceptions  of  the  life  and  behavior  of  man  to  which 
their  cultures  had  domesticated  them. 

Myth  and  Science  in  Popular  Philosophy.    MORRIS  R.  COHEN. 
(No  summary  furnished.) 

The  Missing  Link  in  the  Case  for  Utilitarianism.    W.  P.  MON- 
TAGUE. 
(No  summary  furnished.) 

Some  Remarks  on  Kemp  Smith's  Commentary.     ALEXANDER 
MEIKLEJOHN. 

(To  be  published  under  the  head  of  'Discussion'  in  this  RE- 
VIEW.) 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

A  Treatise  on  Probability.    By  JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES.     London, 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1921. — pp.  xi,  466. 

Those  who  approach  Mr.  Keynes's  book  expecting  to  find  simply  a 
technical  treatment  of  probability  will  be  pleasantly  disappointed.  It 
contains  that,  but  it  contains  much  more.  Not  one,  but  four,  funda- 
mental ideas  of  importance  are  constructively  developed:  that  prob- 
ability is  a  relation  of  conclusion  to  premises  like  logical  relations  in 
general;  that  probabilities  need  not  be  numerically  measurable  in  or- 
der to  be  objective  and  valid;  that  the  theory  of  probability  admits  of 
formal  treatment  comparable  to  that  of  deduction ;  and  that  all  induc- 
tion is  properly  based  on  the  notion  of  analogy  and  the  rules  of 
probability.  In  addition,  there  is  a  wealth  of  critical  detail  bearing 
on  the  formal  and  the  philosophical  difficulties  of  probable  inference. 
The  author  warns  us  that  "  there  is  much  here  which  is  novel,  and. 
being  novel,  unsifted,  inaccurate,  or  deficient."  But  the  reader  will 
easily  be  convinced  that  the  method  of  attack  is  the  right  one  and  the 
constructive  contribution  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  subject 
remains  most  complex  and  some  problems  of  theory  still  undecided. 
Yet  even  these  matters  are  set  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  study  began,  we  are  told,  with  an  attempt  to  prove  the  funda- 
mental theorems  of  the  subject,  stated  in  precise  symbolic  form,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  probability  is  a  relation.  "  Let  our  premises  con- 
sist of  any  set  of  propositions  h,  and  our  conclusion  consist  of  any 
set  of  propositions  a,  then  if  a  knowledge  of  h  justifies  a  rational 
belief  in  a  of  degree  p,  we  say  that  there  is  a  probability  relation  of 
degree  />  between  a  and  /»....  This  will  be  written  a/h  =  p"  (p.  4). 
This  conception  preserves  the  objectivity  of  probability  without  mak- 
ing it  depend  on  external  facts  such  as  frequencies,  and  separates  it 
as  a  logical  relation  from  what  is  merely  psychological  and  subjective 
without  denying  that  it  may  vary  from  person  to  person  and  be 
altered  by  new  knowledge.  The  probable  conclusion,  like  the  certain 
conclusion,  is  subject  for  logical  evaluation ;  is  a  question  of  validity, 
not  directly  of  truth-in-fact. 

This  extension  to  probability  of  the  status  of  logical  relations  in 
general  is  highly  satisfactory.  But  when  we  ask  what  this  relation 
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is,  and  what  are  its  formal  criteria,  we  find  no  direct  answer  in  the 
book.  Apparently  it  is  unanalyzable  and  sui  generis,  even  though  the 
certainty  which  formal  logic  analyzes  is  one  degree  of  it.  The 
validity  of  the  probable  conclusion  can  be  formally  assessed  only  in 
the  particular  cases  in  which  there  is  already  a  probability  amongst 
the  premises.  The  first  probabilities  must  somehow  be  apprehended 
directly:  in  this  respect  probability  ceases  to  behave  like  a  logical 
relation. 

Another  difficulty  concerns  a  peculiarity  of  probable  as  distinguished 
from  certain  inference.  An  ordinary  deductive  conclusion  which  is 
reached  by  correct  modes  of  inference  can  never  be  invalidated  by 
the  application  to  the  same  premises  of  any  other  mode  which  is  also 
correct.  But  accepted  modes  of  probable  inference  give  varying 
results.  Whoever  applies,  for  example,  the  Law  of  Large  Numbers 
to  the  probability  of  four  aces  in  one  hand  at  the  next  deal  will  get 
a  result  different  from  that  given  by  the  a  priori  method  of  com- 
binatorial analysis.  Thus  the  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  rela- 
tive not  only  to  premises,  but  to  the  rules  of  inference  used.  To 
mitigate  this  difficulty  and  others  like  it,  Mr.  Keynes  so  treats  the 
relation  a/h  as  to  include  in  h  the  rules  of  inference,  with  the  inevi- 
table result  that  probabilities  become  relative  not  only  to  differences 
of  acceptable  method,  but  also  to  '  ignorance  of  the  law.'  Is  not  this 
to  reduce  probability  once  more  to  the  subjective?  Add  the  fact  that 
the  basic  and  '  directly  apprehended '  probabilities  are  bound  to  be 
subjective  (in  the  sense  of  being  differently  apprehended  by  different 
persons),  and  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  theory  become  apparent. 

The  formal  criteria  of  probability  are  all  criteria  of  comparison. 
Three  rules  are  here  fundamental : 

(1)  ab/h  <  a/h  unless  b/ah=i.    That  is,  the  probability  of  the 
conclusion  'both  a  and  b'  is  less  than  that  of  a,  unless  b  is  always 
true  when  h  and  a  are  true. 

(2)  If  /»,   is   additional   evidence   which   is   simple    (that   is,   not 
divisible  into  two  statements,  one  of  which  might  be  favorable  and 
the  other  unfavorable)  and  is  relevant  to  the  conclusion  a,  then  a/hhl 
is  greater  or  less  than  a/h  according  as  /t,  is  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

(3)  The  Principles  of  Indifference,  according  to  which  the  probabi- 
lities of  exhaustive  and  mutually  exclusive  alternatives  are  equal, 
provided  that  every  part  of  the  evidence  is  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  these  alternatives. 

The  precise  statement  of  these  rules  (we  only  paraphrase  them 
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here)  and  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  their  application  occupy 
Chapters  IV  and  V.  The  reappearance  of  that  bete  noire  of  clear 
thinking,  the  Principle  of  Indifference,  comes  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise. But  the  treatment  given  obviates  the  worst  objections. 
Whether  it  obviates  them  all  is  a  complex  and  difficult  question.  In 
a  sense,  the  Principle  of  Indifference  is  an  exception  to  our  statement 
that  there  are  no  formal  criteria  of  the  basal  probabilities. 

Although  the  criteria  are  comparative,  not  all  probabilities  can  be 
compared  with  one  another;  and  those  only  can  be  numerically 
assessed  which  are  founded  on  some  application  of  the  Principle  of 
Indifference.  Sometimes  we  can  affirm  one  probability  to  be  greater 
than  another  when  we  cannot  attach  a  more  determinate  numerical 
measure  to  either.  There  will  be  various  series  of  probabilities  such 
that  within  each  the  members  stand  in  relations  of  greater  and  less, 
but  not  all  of  these  series  will  consist  of  probabilities  which  are 
numerically  assessable.  Separate  series  may  have  members  in  com- 
mon, so  that  those  of  series  A  may  be  adjudged  greater  or  less  than 
some  one  member  of  series  B,  though  such  comparison  with  other 
members  of  B  may  not  be  possible.  Since  a  series  whose  members 
are  not  in  general  numerically  determinate  may  have  a  member  or 
members  in  common  with  a  series  of  the  opposite  sort,  probabilities 
not  numerically  assessable  may  still  be  fixed,  on  occasion,  as  greater 
or  less  than  some  definite  value.  The  various  series  are  like  different 
'paths'  between  o  and  i,  some  of  which  will  intersect,  others  not. 

Where  probabilities  are  relative  to  premises,  not  directly  to  ex- 
ternal and  only  partly  known  facts  such  as  frequencies,  the  existence 
of  probabilities  which  have  no  numerical  measure  is  indubitable. 
And  one  feels  that  the  refusal  to  reduce  all  to  the  arithmetic  type  is 
sound  and  promising  for  comprehensiveness  of  treatment.  The  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  both  numerical  and  non-numerical  cases  have 
been  surmounted  skilfully  and  without  violence  to  common  sense. 

In  Part  II  the  fundamental  theorems  of  both  certain  and  probable 
inference  are  stated  in  symbolic  form  and  proved  from  a  set  of 
postulates.  There  are  fourteen  definitions  and  an  even  greater  num- 
ber of  postulates  (if  each  assumption  be  separately  counted).  Though 
the  development  has  not  the  rigor  which  we  have  come  to  look  for 
in  logistic,  it  is  sufficiently  precise  to  be  always  clear,  and  positive 
results  are  achieved  in  remarkably  brief  space.  It  is  postulated  that 
every  probability  relation  a/h  is  unique.  But  some  will  have  no 
numerical  value,  and  this  threatens  to  make  trouble  when  '  sums '  and 
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'products'  come  in  question.  For  this  reason,  such  expressions  are 
not  given  a  meaning  in  general,  but  only  in  special  cases  in  which 
the  truth  of  the  equations  involved  is  independent  of  any  particular 
value  being  assignable.  Thus  the  definition  of  a  sum  is  given 


That  is,  on  the  premise  h,  the  probability  of  'a  and  b  both'  plus  the 
probability  of  '  a  but  not  b'  is  defined  as  the  probability  of  a.  Just 
what  this  sum  is  to  mean  when  a/h  is  not  numerical  is  a  little 
puzzling.  We  are  reminded  of  Jowett's  saying  that  Logic  is  neither 
an  art  nor  a  science,  but  a  dodge.  However,  this  is  a  very  clever 
dodge,  since  it  makes  possible  a  uniform  symbolic  treatment  of  prob- 
abilities, some  of  which  are  numerically  definite,  while  others  are  not. 
In  similar  fashion,  products  are  defined  only  for  special  cases  of  the 
form  a/bh.b/h: 

ab/h  =  a/bh  .  b/h  =  b/ah  .  a/h. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  ordinary  Multiplicative  Axiom  :  The  probability 
of  'a  and  b  both  '  is  the  probability  of  a  when  b  is  present,  multiplied 
by  the  probability  of  b. 

On  such  foundations,  the  symbolic  development  of  fundamental 
propositions  is  carried  out  much  further  than  ever  before,  and  with 
fewer  errors.  In  view  of  this,  we  should  do  ill  to  quarrel  with  the 
lack  of  complete  rigor.  But  we  may  register  the  wish  that  some  one, 
if  not  Mr.  Keynes  himself,  will  eventually  untangle  th'e  complex 
assumptions  of  probability  and  develop  a  calculus  in  which  symbols 
do  not  stand  indifferently  for  relations  and  numbers,  and  each  ex- 
pression will  have  unambiguous  and  general  meaning. 

Passing  over  the  subjects  of  numerical  measurement  and  approxi- 
mation of  probabilities,  and  much  interesting  discussion  of  the  appli- 
cation of  theorems  to  problems  of  different  types,  we  come  to  Part  IV 
on  Induction  and  Analogy.  To  the  student  of  Philosophy  this  is  the 
most  important  section  of  the  book,  since  it  consciously  addresses 
itself  to  the  problem  set  by  Hume's  scepticism.  The  attempt  is  to 
formulate  in  general  terms  the  procedure  which  actually  underlies 
the  inductive  generalizations  of  science  and  find  the  grounds  of  its 
justification.  The  important  conclusions  are  that  all  induction  is 
fundamentally  concerned  with  analogy,  and  that  pure  induction  can 
never  establish  a  generalization,  even  in  the  sense  of  making  it  highly 
probable,  unless  we  can  find  independent  grounds  for  some  a  priori 
probability. 
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Analogy  consists  in  the  possession  of  a  common  property  or  prop- 
erties. The  prepositional  function  <£(*)  stands  for  any  expression 
such  as  '  x  is  a  man/  '  x  is  vertebrate/  '  x  is  red.'  Hence  if  the  indi- 
vidual objects  Oj,  a*  .  .  .,  an  are  all  such  that  </>(a)  is  true  of  them, 
this  marks  an  analogy,  which  may  be  symbolized  by  A (</>).  The  more 
comprehensive  <f>,  the  greater  the  analogy.  The  generalizations  which 
induction  seeks  to  establish  are  always  expressions  of  the  form 
"Whenever  <£(*)  is  true,  ty(x)  also  is  true."  That  is,  the  aim  is 
always  to  establish  a  connection  between  two  analogies,  A(<£)  and 
A(^),  or — what  amounts  to  the  same  thing — between  two  parts  of  a 
single  total  analogy  which  holds  for  a  set  of  objects  or  cases.  This 
generalization  is  symbolized  by  <7(<£,  i/O-  But  does  g(<f>,iff)  formulate 
the  real  connection?  There  may  be  other  properties  common  to  all 
the  objects  or  cases  examined  which  have  been  rejected  as  irrelevant. 
Let  this  neglected  portion  of  the  actual  analogy  be  represented  by 
<£,(*)•  The  problem,  then,  is  this:  having  examined  the  objects  or 
cases  Oj  .  .  .  OB,  and  found  two  sets  of  properties,  <£  and  ^,  common 
to  all,  as  well  as  another  set  of  common  properties  <£,  which  are 
neglected  as  irrelevant,  to  determine  the  probability  that  all  other 
objects  or  cases  possessed  of  the  properties  indicated  by  </>  will  also 
possess  those  indicated  by  \f/,  and  to  make  this  probability  approach 
certainty.  The  more  comprehensive  ^,  (the  greater  the  neglected 
analogy),  the  less  this  a  priori  probability.  Hence  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  probability  lies  mainly  in  proving  the  genuine  irrele- 
vance of  <£,.  To  put  it  another  way,  if  we  have  a  given  set  of  objects, 
their  characteristics  may  be  exhaustively  classified  into  (i)  those 
which  are  common  and  connected,  (2)  those  which  are  common  but 
irrelevant,  and  (3)  those  which  are  present  in  some  but  absent  in 
others.  The  first  class  are  those  expressed  by  g(<f>,  ^).  The  prob- 
ability that  this  holds  not  only  for  the  cases  examined,  but  for  all 
cases,  is  what  is  in  question.  This  is  the  same  as  the  probability  that 
if  all  cases  were  examined  the  properties  under  (2) — and  none  under 
(i) — would  be  disclosed  as  genuinely  irrelevant  by  being  sometimes 
absent,  so  that  all  properties  would  be  divisible  into  those  of  class  (i) 
and  those  of  class  (3).  Assuming,  then,  that  when  a  connection  holds 
in  the  first  n  cases  there  is  some  a  priori  probability  of  its  holding  in 
all,  this  probability  is  increased  when  the  examination  of  new  cases 
reduces  the  common  properties  rejected  as  irrelevant.  Mr.  Keynes 
calls  this  'increasing  the  negative  analogy'  and  finds  in  it  the  chief 
significance  of  induction. 
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By  the  Inverse  Principle,  previously  proved,  if  a  generalization  has 
an  a  priori  probability  =f=o,  every  new  instance  in  which  it  is  verified 
increases  its  probability.  If,  in  addition,  there  is  some  a  priori  prob- 
ability, for  each  new  instance,  that  the  generalization  will  fail  in  this 
case  unless  it  is  universally  true,  then  with  successive  verifications 
the  probability  approaches  certainty  as  a  limit.  Thus  the  validity  of 
inductive  procedure  follows  from  the  laws  of  Part  II,  with  the  addi- 
tional assumption  of  the  a  priori  probabilities  just  mentioned. 

What  is  here  required  is  an  a  priori  probability  which  is  itself  inde- 
pendent of  induction.  If  the  existence  of  an  analogy  raises  any 
probability,  however  small,  that  the  same  connection  will  universally 
hold;  and  if,  for  every  genuinely  novel  case,  there  is  a  probability, 
however  small,  that  the  generalization  will  not  extend  to  it  unless  it 
also  extends  to  every  case;  then  the  whole  inductive  procedure  re- 
quires no  other  assumptions  except  those  previously  laid  down.  But 
Mr.  Keynes  realizes  that  the  existence  of  such  a  priori  probabilities  is 
not  a  small  question,  however  small  the  probability  itself.  This  is  an 
assumption  of  an  entirely  different  sort  from  those  for  probability  in 
general,  and  has  to  do  with  the  structure  of  the  natural  world.  He 
points  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  usual  assumptions  of  the  '  uniformity 
of  nature '  and  '  universality  of  law/  and  thinks  that  what  is  required 
is  the  postulation  of  a  'limitation  of  the  independent  variety  of  the 
universe,'  the  notion  that  the  multiplicity  of  nature  is  grounded  in 
some  lesser  multiplicity  of  '  generator  properties.'  He  is  sceptical  of 
our  ability  to  resolve  the  problem  of  this  assumption  "  so  long  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  epistemology  is  in  so  disordered  and  un- 
developed a  condition  as  it  is  at  present "  (p.  262).  But  he  has  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  what  is  required  for  the  validity  of  induction 
is  some  independent  deduction  of  the  categories.  This  conclusion  is 
the  more  impressive  because  it  results  from  a  careful  and  formal 
analysis  of  induction  itself. 

The  "  Historical  Notes  on  Induction  "  and  the  "  Philosophical  Ap- 
plications "  are  full  of  matter  which  is  important  and  of  special  in- 
terest. But  these  topics  are  less  central  and  are  best  left  to  the 
reader's  examination. 

Part  V,  on  "  The  Foundations  of  Statistical  Inference,"  affords  an 
excellent  critical  introduction  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Keynes  is,  of 
course,  particularly  at  home  in  this  field :  the  best  results  are  summed 
up,  and  historical  misapprehensions  cleared  away.  He  departs  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  the  main  tradition,  and  these  chapters  con- 
tain much  controversial  matter. 
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There  is  a  lengthy  bibliography  which  is  of  value  in  itself.  The 
Index  is  sufficient  and  accurate. 

The  thought  of  the  book  is  so  compact,  the  field  which  it  covers  so 
wide,  and  the  analysis  so  persistent  and  penetrating,  that  this  is  bound 
to  seem  a  somewhat  formidable  volume.  But  for  the  same  reasons, 
it  merits  more  than  a  single  reading:  very  few  volumes  recently  issued 
so  generously  reward  the  careful  student. 

CLARENCE  IRVING  LEWIS. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

La  filosofia  di  G.  Locke.    Per  ARMANDO  CARLINI.    Firenze,  Vallecchi, 

1920. — Vol.  I,  pp.  xciv,  287;  Vol.  II,  pp.  379. 

These  two  volumes  in  the  "  Collezione  il  pensiero  moderna,"  edited 
by  E.  Codignola,  are  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
on  John  Locke.  To  say  this  is  high  praise  for  any  book  that  under- 
takes to  enlighten  us  concerning  the  teachings  of  a  philosopher  about 
whom  so  much  has  been  written,  both  during  and  after  his  lifetime, 
as  about  the  great  English  thinker.  It  is  praise  that  cannot  be  with- 
held from  an  author  who  has  taken  his  duties  as  historian,  inter- 
preter, and  critic  so  seriously  as  has  Professor  Carlini,  and  who  has 
done  his  work  so  conscientiously,  in  so  scholarly  a  fashion,  with  such 
discriminating  judgment  and  such  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
subject  of  his  story.  We  are  greatly  assisted  in  our  comprehension  of 
the  Englishman's  thought  and  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  by  the  careful  study,  made  by  the  Italian  writer,  of  the 
development  of  his  ideas  and  of  the  intellectual  movements  of  the 
seventeenth  century  which  influenced  him  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively. The  great  thinkers  know  their  times  and  take  account  of  the 
diverse  currents  of  thought  that  characterize  them,  and  Locke  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule ;  indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  well  acquainted  he 
was  with  them,  and  how  deeply  interested.  To  study  him,  therefore, 
historically,  in  the  setting  of  his  age,  helps  us  to  understand  his 
problem,  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  its  solution,  and  the  prob- 
lems which  he  had  to  leave  to  the  future  to  unravel.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  accounts  of  the  English  scientific  movement  (Vol.  I,  pp. 
53ff.),  which  was  quite  virile;  of  the  Port-Royalists  (pp.  I59ff.) ;  of 
the  Cambridge  school  (pp.  235ff.)  ;  of  the  controversy  over  innate 
principles  in  England  (Culverwell,  J.  Smith,  Whichcote,  More,  Par- 
ker, Cudworth,  Cumberland)  (Vol.  II,  pp.  7ff.)  are  very  instructive. 
The  relation  of  Locke  to  Bacon  and  Descartes  is  treated  in  an  able 
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and  independent  way  (Vol.  I,  pp.  23ff.) :  we  are  taught  that  Locke 
was  not  a  mere  continuer  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes,  that  the  spirit  of 
Descartes  transformed  the  Baconian  element  in  him,  and  that  he  was 
in  a  sense  more  of  a  Cartesian  than  Descartes  himself.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  bibliographical  material  in  the  Introduction  (pp.  xiii-xciv), 
containing  the  titles  of  and  brief  remarks  on  the  principal  books  on 
Locke,  and  of  English,  French,  and  Italian  editions  of  his  works;  a 
bibliographical  and  historical  index,  with  helpful  descriptions,  un 
tndice  ragionato,  of  the  minor  writings,  arranged  according  to  sub- 
jects, and  of  his  correspondence;  and  a  similar  index  of  editions, 
translations,  and  compendia  of  the  Essay.  All  this  is  followed  by  an 
illuminating  study  of  the  order  and  the  history  of  the  composition  of 
the  Essay  (pp.  Ixxv-xciv) :  the  author's  conclusion  being  that  the 
Essay  was  originally  conceived  in  two  parts,  Ideas  and  Knowledge, 
the  subjects  of  Books  II  and  IV,  and  that  these  still  remain  the  two 
central  ones.  There  is  also  an  Appendix  (Vol.  II,  pp.  287-365),  in 
which  he  discusses  the  critics  of  Locke,  beginning  with  those  con- 
temporaneous with  him ;  such  critics  as  have  studied  his  work  with  due 
regard  to  its  historical  importance.  This,  too,  is  a  useful  phase  of 
the  book;  one  that  will  be  welcomed  by  students. 

Since  Hegel's  time  historians  of  philosophy,  conceiving  the  history 
of  philosophy  as  a  logical  process,  have  been  tempted  to  force  the 
great  systems  into  logical  rubrics  into  which  they  do  not  always  hap- 
pen to  fit ;  and  Locke  is  one  of  the  masters  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
fared  well  under  such  treatment.  A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
has  been  caused  by  the  tabula  rasa  analogy  and  by  his  polemic  against 
innate  principles — it  will  be  remembered  that  Kant  called  his  work 
"  a  physiological  examination  of  the  soul  " — he  has  been  described  as 
an  empiricist  and  sensualist  and  sharply  set  off  with  Bacon  and 
Hobbes  against  Descartes  and  Leibniz.  In  the  endeavor  of  historians 
to  label  him  and  to  stow  him  away  into  his  particular  pigeon-hole, 
his  philosophy  has  been  made  simpler  than  it  really  is  and  its  chief 
purpose  often  lost  sight  of.  Professor  Carlini  is  right  in  rejecting 
the  interpretations  which,  like  Hegel's,  fail  to  see  that  the  problem 
of  the  Essay  was  not  psychological,  but  epistemological :  "to  know 
in  point  of  fact  how  far  our  knowledge  can  reach."  His  view  is 
about  as  follows:  Book  I,  on  innate  principles,  was  intended  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  philosopher's  real  task;  he  regarded  the  doctrine  of 
innate  principles  as  antagonistic  to  the  very  essence  of  the  Essay,  but  it 
was  being  proclaimed  by  an  important  group  of  contemporary  English 
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thinkers,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  therefore,  seemed  oppor- 
tune. In  Book  II  the  psychological  question  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas — how  every  man  may  come  by  them — is  taken  up  in  order  fur- 
ther to  discredit  nativism  and  in  the  conviction  that  the  study  of  the 
question  would  throw  light  upon  the  fundamental  problem  of  the 
extent  and  validity  of  our  knowledge.  The  Port-Royalists  had  per- 
formed a  somewhat  similar  task  in  their  Logic.  Book  II,  then,  does 
not  represent  Locke's  final  philosophy,  which  does  not  limit  itself  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  ideas,  but  it  does  lay  the  foundations  of 
it  and  is  the  most  important  book  historically.  Knowledge  is  found 
to  originate  in  experience  (sensation  and  reflection),  which  furnishes 
the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  that  is,  ideas :  in  experience  "  all  our 
knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itself." 
Experience  is  not  a  knowledge  already  given,  but,  as  Locke  constantly 
insists,  knowledge  in  the  process  of  becoming,  of  being  acquired  and 
won  by  our  own  powers.  We  are  born  ignorant,  but  we  grow  in 
wisdom  through  the  activity  of  the  mind  upon  the  concrete  experi- 
ences of  our  daily  life,  and  we  must  actively  seek  after  it. 

Locke  is  an  empiricist  in  the  sense  that  he  regards  ideas,  which 
have  their  basis  in  experience,  as  the  objects  of  our  knowledge.  But 
he  goes  further;  he  offers  a  critique  of  experience;  experience  is  his 
point  of  departure,  not  his  destination.  Professor  Carlini  does  not 
forget  to  point  out  the  Kantian  germ  imbedded  in  his  thought:  the 
presupposition  of  all  knowing  is  the  active  spirit  with  its  intrinsic 
powers,  what  we  might  call  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  mind.  The 
mind  "repeats,  compares,  and  unites";  it  is  a  perceiving,  retaining, 
abstracting,  comparing,  discerning,  judging,  reasoning  mind,  a  relat- 
ing mind.  "  The  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  lies  in  the  faculty 
we  have  of  perceiving  the  same  idea  as  the  same  and  discerning  it 
from  those  that  are  different"  (Essay,  Bk.  II,  chap.  viii).  Perceiv- 
ing seems  to  be  an  act  of  self-consciousness,  an  original  synthesis; 
sensation  and  reflection  are  one,  never  disjoined,  an  original  act. 
The  simple  ideas  are  in  a  sense  products  of  the  active  mind,  and  all 
the  others,  the  complex  ideas,  owe  their  existence  to  the  synthetic 
activity  of  the  mind,  being  formed  out  of  simple  ideas:  they  are  modes 
of  representation.  Locke  even  has  his  categories — a  motley  array,  to 
be  sure — ideas  of  substance,  causality,  relation,  identity,  change,  ex- 
istence, space,  time,  etc.  Here  were  thoughts  that  suggested  problems 
which  have  occupied  philosophy  for  centuries  after! 

The  difference,  however,  between  the  Englishman  and  the  sage  of 
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Konigsberg  is  significant;  Professor  Carlini  describes  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "The  Lockian  criticism  is  empirical,  Kant's  transcen- 
dental; the  former  considers  the  content,  the  latter  the  form  of  our 
knowledge;  the  former  aims  to  demonstrate  the  subjectivity  of  the 
world  of  which  we  have  experience,  the  latter  the  objectivity  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  subject  has  of  the  world;  but  the  one  is  cer- 
tainly a  necessary  element  of  the  other:  without  Locke,  Kant  would 
not  be  explained,  but  the  nature  of  the  two  critiques  is  completely 
different"  (Vol.  I,  p.  75).  He  finds  a  basal  difficulty  in  the  method 
of  Locke,  "  a  method  which,  since  Kant  has  seemed  and  really  is,  from 
the  Kantian  standpoint,  self -contradictory  " :  "  When  the  understand- 
ing analyzes  itself,  it  is  not  observed  that  this  is  possible  for  it  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  original  synthesis;  when  it  is  observed  to  be  a  synthetic 
activity,  it  is  no  longer  original"  (pp.  75ff.).  This  is  said  to  be  the 
gravest  difficulty  in  the  exposition  of  the  second  book,  and  the  one 
upon  which  all  the  others  depend.  The  contradictions  of  Locke  have 
often  been  exposed,  but  it  is  not  very  fruitful  to  exemplify  them,  our 
author  declares,  when  the  fundamental  contradiction  is  understood, 
while  the  various  defenses  that  have  been  attempted  of  them  are 
hardly  convincing  if  this  basal  contradiction  be  not  admitted.  Among 
the  many  examples  of  the  difficulty  Professor  Carlini  refers  to  the 
case  of  Fraser,  who  criticises  Green  for  holding  fast  to  the  old  view 
that  perception  is  for  Locke  a  passive  state  of  the  mind,  and  who 
cites  many  passages  from  the  Essay  to  prove  that  it  is  an  active  state 
of  the  subject.  It  is  shown  that  both  contentions  are  right,  though 
for  different  reasons:  considering  only  synthetic  activity  as  activity, 
Locke  is  able  to  say  that  "  in  bare  naked  perception  the  mind  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  passive  " ;  and  yet  he  constantly  maintains  that  it 
is  impossible  to  perceive  without  apperceiving — that  is,  that  perception 
is  an  act  or  operation  of  self -consciousness. 

The  psychological  method  also  led  Locke  into  an  impasse;  the 
limitations  which  he  had  placed  upon  the  synthetic  activity  paralyzed 
its  spontaneity,  Professor  Carlini  shows,  and  prevented  the  solution 
of  his  problems.  His  simple  ideas  created  a  b«rrier  for  him  which 
could  not  be  overcome :  he  had  shut  himself  in  a  house  of  ideas  from 
which  there  was  no  exit.  And  so  in  Book  IV  he  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  can  know  only  the  relation  between  ideas.  Here, 
again,  the  possibility  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  the  synthetic  concept  of  knowing  looms  up:  knowledge  is 
synthesis  of  ideas,  not  mere  analysis,  which  gives  ideas  freed  from 
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their  relations.  Here,  again,  a  path  to  knowledge  was  opened,  for 
it  is  the  relations  that  make  ideas  what  they  are,  it  is  the  form  that 
gives  cognitive  value  to  the  content:  the  more  relations  a  thing  has, 
the  profounder  our  knowledge  of  it,  the  better  our  understanding  of 
it.  But  Locke's  method  placed  obstacles  in  his  way  that  made  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  impossible.  We  obtain  nothing  but  a  "vision" 
of  the  relations,  a  synthetic  knowledge  a  posteriori.  Moreover,  the 
ideas  are  said  to  be  independent  of  their  relations:  the  relations  do 
not  make  them  what  they  are.  Finally,  mathematics  is  made  the 
model  for  all  true  knowledge ;  and  so  "  all  the  knowledge  we  have, 
or  possibly  can  have  [of  Natural  Philosophy],  cannot  be  brought  into 
a  science."  We  can  have  genuine  knowledge,  necessary  knowledge, 
only  in  mathematics  and  ethics,  where  we  deal  with  notions  that  are 
"  creatures  of  the  mind."  We  can  have  no  such  knowledge  in  natural 
science  because  we  do  not  understand  the  necessity  of  the  relation 
between  the  qualities  of  a  thing,  their  necessary  connection.  And  so 
we  reach  the  strange  result :  from  experience  we  derive  all  our  ideas, 
and  yet  true  knowledge  is  independent  of  it;  the  truths  of  mathe- 
matics express  immutable  relations,  which  have  no  reference  to  ex- 
perience, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  by  it.  Perhaps  we  may 
say  that  the  key  to  the  solution  of  Locke's  problem  lay  at  hand  in  his 
conception  of  the  active  synthetizing  mind;  at  any  rate,  this  solution 
suggests  itself:  the  relations  between  ideas  are  understandable  be- 
cause the  mind  itself  creates  them ;  the  world  of  experience  is  intelli- 
gible because  it  is  rational,  the  revelation  of  reason,  bone  of  its  bone 
and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  But  our  philosopher  was  prevented  by  the 
limitations  of  his  method  and  its  results  from  following  this  line  of 
thinking;  he  left  his  successors  a  rich  heritage  of  difficulties.  These 
difficulties,  Professor  Carlini  maintains,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
solved  even  after  the  Kantian  critique,  "  because  they  presupposed 
the  solution  not  only  of  the  apriority  of  the  categories  as  mental  forms 
immanent  in  empirical  knowledge,  but  also  the  deduction  of  these  same 
categories  from  the  pure  activity  of  thought;  nay,  more:  the  demon- 
stration (which  is  an  achievement  of  contemporary  philosophy)  that 
all  the  categories  are  resolved  in  the  act  of  the  mind  in  the  life  of 
which  the  constantly  renewing  history  of  concrete  experience  itself 
is  being  realized"  (Vol.  I,  p.  79). 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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Studies  in  Christian  Philosophy,  being  the  Boyle  Lectures,  1920.     By 

W.    R.    MATTHEWS.     London,    Macmillan   &   Co. — pp.   xiv-f-231. 

Twelve  shillings  net. 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed  several  notable  additions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  that  peculiarly  English  philosophical  movement  which  seems 
to  have  appropriated  for  itself  the  name  of  Ethical  Theism  and  which 
goes  back  very  largely  to  the  writings  of  Campbell  Eraser  and  Mar- 
tineau.  We  have  had  especially  Mr.  Balfour's  Theism  and  Human- 
ism, Professor  Pringle-Pattison's  Idea  of  God,  Professor  Sorley's 
Moral  Values,  and  Professor  Clement  Webb's  God  and  Personality — 
all  of  them  Giffqrd  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Scottish  universities  and 
representing,  on  a  broad  view,  the  same  general  tendency  of  thought. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  these  volumes,  and  the  very  considerable 
literature  of  which  they  are  but  the  most  important  examples,  are 
indicative  of  a  reaction  against  the  very  confident  English  Hegelian- 
ism  so  widely  sponsored  in  the  previous  generation. 

To  this  new  literature  Professor  Matthews's  book  essentially  be- 
longs. It  does  not  represent  as  original  and  independent  a  contribu- 
tion as  any  of  the  four  volumes  above  mentioned,  but  it  is  a  good 
and  welcome  book  none  the  less,  with  some  very  solid  thinking  in  it, 
and  not  a  little  that  is  really  new  and  significant.  On  the  whole  we 
are  perhaps  as  much  reminded  of  Dean  Rashdall  as  of  any  other 
writer,  and,  indeed,  acknowledgment  of  his  influence  is  made  in  the 
preface ;  but  Professor  Matthews's  thought  has  a  more  flexible  quality 
and  shows  a  greater  readiness  to  allow  the  burden  of  the  argument 
to  fall  rather  upon  ethical  insight  than  upon  cosmological  speculation. 

Of  the  six  lectures  which  the  volume  contains,  the  first  two  seem 
very  much  less  excellent  than  the  remaining  four,  which  form  a  unit 
by  themselves  and  are  practically  a  continuous  argument  in  defence 
of  Theism.  The  third  Idtture  is  an  endeavour  to  show  that  Theism 
is  a  '  live  option '  as  an  explanation  of  the  world.  The  other  cosmo- 
logical hypotheses  which  are  here,  as  everywhere  in  the  volume,  con- 
sidered to  be  '  live  options '  are  Absolutism,  Pluralism,  and  Vitalism — 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  modern  are  the  terms  in  which  the 
discussion  is  carried  on.  Naturalism,  in  however  '  polite '  a  form,  is 
no  longer  allowed  the  status  of  a  '  live  option ' ;  a  finding  which  must 
surely  make  the  ashes  of  certain  giants  of  the  nineteenth  century 
restive  in  their  urns !  The  fourth  lecture  is  an  attempt  to  clinch  the 
preference  for  Theism  by  an  appeal  to  the  '  Moral  Argument.' 
Theism,  it  is  argued,  is  the  only  hypothesis  which  can  adequately 
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explain  the  facts  of  the  moral  consciousness.  This  lecture,  which 
had  already  appeared  in  shorter  form  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Aristotelian  Society,  is  well  worth  reading  even  after  one  has  fa- 
miliarised oneself  with  Professor  Sorley's  more  detailed  statement. 
At  one  point,  however,  Professor  Matthews  seems  very  unwisely  to 
depart  from  the  Kantian  position  that  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
though  seeming  to  carry  with  them  as  corollaries  certain  theological 
beliefs,  are  yet  apprehended  as  absolutely  binding  independently  of 
any  such  beliefs.  The  principle  of  Rational  Benevolence,  he  argues, 
is  not  self-evident,  but  depends  for  its  rationality  on  a  Theistic  view 
of  the  world.  It  may  be  true  that  Kant's  distinction  between  a  Theo- 
logical Ethics  and  an  Ethical  Theology  is  not  an  entirely  easy  one,  but 
it  represents  something  in  the  facts.  And,  at  any  rate,  Professor 
Matthews  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  he  is  to  support  a  Theistic 
cosmology  by  resting  it  on  our  apprehension  of  moral  value,  he  cannot 
make  our  apprehension  of  that  value  dependent  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Theistic  view.  The  fifth  lecture  is  a  defence  of  the  applicability  of 
the  conception  of  personality  to  God  and  follows  lines  that  are  fairly 
familiar.  The  concluding  lecture  on  the  idea  of  Creation  is  perhaps 
the  most  original  bit  of  writing  in  the  book.  The  influence  of  Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison  is  obvious,  but  there  is  also  much  that  seems 
genuinely  new.  Of  special  interest  are  the  four  pages  (208-211)  in 
which  the  possibility  of  a  spiritual  being  who  is  at  the  same  time  free 
and  created  by  another  is  defended  against  Dr.  Bosanquet's  objections. 
Something  must  now  be  said  about  the  first  two  lectures.  The 
second  is  entitled  "The  Christian  View  of  the  World,"  and  is  an 
endeavour  to  answer  the  historical  question,  What  is  Christianity? 
The  problem  is  a  notoriously  difficult  and  elusive  one,  and  the  present 
summary  statement  will  hardly  be  held  to  meet  our  need.  Professor 
Matthews  scarcely  displays  the  same  mastery  as  a  historian  that  he 
does  as  a  philosopher.  Central  importance  is  given  to  the  dictum  that 
"  the  most  obvious  contrast  between  the  Christian  civilisation  and  all 
others  is  that  it  is  progressive.  .  .  .  Deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of 
Western  civilisation  is  the  idea  of  progress."  But  this  is  a  statement 
that  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  more  justification  than  Professor  Mat- 
thews offers  us.  The  view  is  not  uncommon  that  the  Christianity  of 
the  Early  and  Middle  Christian  Ages  was  essentially  unprogressive, 
and  that  the  idea  of  progress  is  essentially  modern,  born  of  the  Ren- 
aissance and  Aufklarung,  and  therefore  due  rather  to  the  supersedence 
of  the  traditional  Christian  cosmology  than  to  its  triumph.  Perhaps 
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this  view  is  as  one-sided  as  our  author's  own,  but  it  has  at  least  a 
half-truth  in  it  that  ought  to  be  reckoned  with.  Again  Professor 
Matthews's  references  to  Greek  philosophy  hardly  inspire  us  with  the 
same  confidence  as  does  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  equipment.  He 
seems  to  rely  largely  on  Windelband — who  is  not  always  the  best  of 
guides.  On  page  48,  for  instance,  we  read  of  "  the  criticism  which 
Plato  and  Aristotle  directed  against  popular  religion  " ;  but  the  name 
of  Aristotle  should  not  be  included,  for  nowhere  in  his  writings  is 
there  any  hint  of  such  criticism.  Again  on  page  69  we  read,  "  Neither 
Platonism  nor  Aristotelianism  was,  in  truth,  well  adapted  for  the 
articulation  of  a  religion  whose  God  was  above  all  ethical  and  per- 
sonal. .  .  .  Neither  the  eternal  ideas  of  Plato  nor  the  purely  tran- 
scendent God  of  Aristotle  were  analogous  to  the  personal  and  ethical 
God  of  the  Christian  religion."  But  surely  nobody  who  had  read  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Laws  could  deny  either  that  Plato  conceived  God 
as  personal  or  that  he  conceived  him  as  fully  ethical.  Professor 
Matthews  evidently  takes  the  view,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  volume, 
that  Plato  identified  God  with  "the  timeless  realm  of  ideas."  That 
is  not  the  view  that  is  now  being  taken  by  our  best  Greek  scholars, 
who  hold  that  the  distinction  between  ideas  and  souls  is  vital  to 
Plato's  thought,  and  that  God  is  not  an  idea,  but  a  soul.  Granted, 
however,  that  Plato  may  or  may  not  have  identified  God  with  the 
Idea  of  the  Good,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  conceived  Him 
as  a  living  soul.  If  he  conceived  God  in  both  ways  at  once,  he  would 
be  doing  no  more  than  most  modern  theists  do,  and  perhaps  no  more 
than  any  theist  who  is  not  also  a  pluralist  is  bound  to  do.  But  the 
point  is  that  it  is  most  unreasonable  to  try  to  prove  that  Plato  did  not 
regard  God  as  a  living  soul  (which  it  is  quite  certain  he  did)  by 
claiming  that  in  a  few  passages  he  seems,  like  other  theists,  to  identify 
Him  with  the  Idea  of  the  Good  (which  is  at  least  doubtful). 

The  first  lecture,  mention  of  which  we  have  left  to  the  last,  deals 
with  the  relation  of  religion  to  philosophy.  The  view  taken  is  that 
"  since  we  can  draw  no  ultimate  distinction  between  religion  and 
philosophy,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  two  are  indissolubly 
united  " ;  that  "  in  idea  and  essence  they  are  not  separate  "  and  "  are 
in  some  sense  identical,"  or  at  most  "different  aspects  of  one  move- 
ment of  the  human  spirit."  It  is  evident  that  this  view,  which  cannot 
be  much  older  than  Hegel,  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
theological  mind,  and  is  going  to  die  hard.  Professor  Matthews 
states  it  with  almost  unusual  baldness.  Ritschl  is  as  usual  taken  as 
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the  representative  of  the  opposing  view,  though  in  reality  Ritschl 
has  in  this  matter  nothing  to  add  to  Schleiermacher  and  little  to  him 
whose  life-work  it  was  to  "remove  (metaphysical)  knowledge  in 
order  to  make  room  for  faith  " ;  and  though,  moreover,  nowadays  he 
finds  himself  in  this  particular  regard  in  the  otherwise  doubtful  com- 
pany of  Pragmatists,  Vitalists,  Modernists,  Positivists,  Sociologists 
of  the  school  of  Durkheim,  and  the  majority  of  the  anthropologists, 
too.  Professor  Matthews's  criticism  of  Ritschl  is  no  less  wholly  be- 
side the  point  than  most  English  criticism  has  been.  It  all  seems 
based  on  the  idea  that  Ritschl  and  his  school  are  concerned  to  deny 
that  religion  presents  us  with  any  view  of  the  real  nature  of 
things,  and  that  this  is  what  they  mean  when  they  claim  that  religion 
is  independent  of  philosophy.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Ritschl's  view  was  rather  that  religion  alone  is  able  to  give  us  satisfy- 
ing knowledge  of  the  eternal  world.  The  point  of  his  contention  was 
that  religious  knowledge  was,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  derived 
solely  from  judgments  of  value,  and  has  sufficient  basis  in  such  judg- 
ments ;  so  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  for  theology  either  to  seek  the 
support,  or  to  fear  the  opposition,  of  cosmological  speculation  of  a 
wholly  different  order.  And  this  is  no  less  than  the  connecting  thread 
on  which  the  Kantian  philosophy  is  hung.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
in  the  chapter  to  suppose  that  Ritschl  placed  his  reliance  on  uncriti- 
cised  religious  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ritschl's  whole  work 
consisted  in  bold  and  even  revolutionary  criticism  of  religious  experi- 
ence— that  is  what  most  of  his  critics  have  had  against  him.  What 
he  was  desirous  of  excluding  was  not  criticism,  but  criticism  by  the 
application  of  standards  foreign  to  the  essential  nature  of  religion. 
He  is  never  willing  to  dismiss  a  false  or  defective  religious  belief  by 
showing  that  it  is  out  of  accord  with  the  current  conclusions  of 
natural  science  or  with  the  views  of  any  school  of  metaphysicians. 
He  never  feels  that  he  has  really  dealt  it  a  serious  blow  until  he  has 
been  able  to  show  that  it  is  inadequate  and  unsatisfying  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.  And  this  he  can  only  do  by  criticising  it  in 
the  light  of  some  religious  principle,  some  higher  insight  into  spiritual 
value. 

JOHN  BAILLIE. 
AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 
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In  Search  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Mechanism  of  Thought,  Emotion,  and 
Conduct.  By  BERNARD  HOLLANDER.  London,  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench, 
Trubner,  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.— Vol.  I,  x,  516; 
Vol.  II,  vii,  361. 

This  is  a  voluminous  work,  in  which  the  author  has  indeed,  as  he  him- 
self confesses,  set  himself  a  gigantic  task;  but  it  is  one  in  which  every 
thinking  human  being  is  ready  to  be  interested.  Dr.  Hollander's  primary 
object  is  "  to  convey  information  and  subject-matter  for  thought  and  in- 
quiry, and  by  the  exposure  of  the  failures  of  the  past  to  initiate  new  and 
more  successful  methods  of  investigation."  He  thinks  that  the  book 
should  appeal  not  only  to  physicians,  psychologists,  and  the  clergy,  but  to 
every  educated  man,  which  it  will  most  likely  do  in  some  of  its  various 
aspects :  "  Wer  Vieles  bringt  wird  manchem  Etwas  bringen !  "  For  in 
volume  I  it  offers  a  "  History  of  Philosophy  and  Science,"  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  day,  while  in  volume  II,  which  bears  the  title  "  The 
Origin  of  the  Mental  Capacities  and  Dispositions  of  Man  and  their  Nor- 
mal, Abnormal,  and  Supernormal  Manifestations,"  it  re-states  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  these  fields  and  gives  "  a  mass  of  new  facts  and  argu- 
ments based  on  some  novel  investigations."  Here  the  attempt  is  made 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  science  of  character  and  conduct  (Ethology)  ; 
the  author  also  furnishes  what  he  considers  evidence  derived  from  his 
practice,  of  "the  purely  spiritual  character  of  the  mind,"  and  shows  the 
results  of  some  unusual  experiments  in  hypnotism  which,  in  his  opinion, 
"  point  to  higher  capacities  being  inherent  in  man  than  have  hitherto 
been  admitted."  On  the  basis  of  all  this  material,  he  considers  the  nature 
of  life,  mind,  consciousness,  the  problems  of  the  soul  and  man's  religious 
faith,  and  psychical  research. 

There  will  be  little  that  is  new  to  philosophers  in  the  historical  part  of 
the  first  volume  except  the  portion  dealing  with  the  nineteenth  century, 
most  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  Francis  Joseph  Gall,  "  that 
much  maligned  and  misrepresented  genius,"  and  to  the  history  of  modern 
brain  research  (pp.  199-444).  The  account  of  Gall's  teachings  is  par- 
ticularly valuable,  showing  as  it  does  how  thoroughly  false  the  traditional 
popular  conception  of  them  is,  and  how  remarkable  were  his  scientific 
achievements.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Hollander  ac- 
cepts the  theory  of  the  localization  of  brain  functions  and  makes  use  of 
it  to  explain  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters ;  only  such  changes  are 
inherited  as  modify  the  nervous  system,  but  these  are  inherited  as  ten- 
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dencies  only:   "wooden  legs  do  not   run   in   families,   although   wooden 
heads  do." 

In  a  final  chapter,  on  the  "  Spiritual  Nature  of  Man,"  Dr.  Hollander 
gives  some  of  his  reflections  on  this  subject  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  purely  personal  opinions.  Mental  activity  is  purely  spiritual, 
both  conscious  and  unconscious  activity,  the  latter,  indeed,  embracing  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  the  mind.  Mind,  however,  is  not  a  self-existing, 
self-acting  entity,  but  an  energy  acting  on  brain  cells.  For  the  manifes- 
tation of  mind  nervous  centers  are  necessary,  and  the  force  playing  on 
these  centers  can  produce  diverse  and  opposing  mental  manifestations ;  on 
the  other  hand,  physical  agencies  can  produce  changed  manifestations  of 
the  psychical  activities.  It  is  because  mind  is  analogous  to  force  that 
this  is  possible.  The  nature  of  this  force  is  not  known  any  more  than  the 
nature  of  the  force  of  electricity  is  known ;  in  both  cases  the  force  is  in- 
visible, intangible,  immaterial;  only  its  manifestations  can  be  observed. 
The  use  of  the  word  force  by  the  author  is  unfortunate  because  the  term 
in  its  scientific  connotation  means  power  to  do  work,  and  for  him  mind 
is  wholly  different  from  that;  the  mental  phenomena  are  not  motions 
nor  are  they  the  results  of  brain  activities.  He  objects  to  calling  the 
mind  an  entity,  and  yet  he  seems  to  conceive  force  as  an  entity,  the  nature 
of  which  we  do  not  know  but  whose  activities  we  observe.  The  signifi- 
cant thing,  however,  is  that  he  means  by  mind  something  unique,  not 
identifiable  with  chemical,  mechanical,  radiant,  or  electrical  energy,  a  prin- 
ciple that  cannot  be  explained  by  any  of  these.  "  No  mechanical  or 
chemical  theory,"  he  says,  "  can  explain  the  creation  of  an  original 
thought, — say  the  creation  of  a  poem,  or  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  music, 
before  it  is  written  down.  True,  the  brain  is  a  necessary  instrument, 
and  in  some  way  retains  the  product  of  thought,  poem,  or  melody" 
(Vol.  II,  p.  328).  It  is  a  misconception,  he  says,  to  hold  that  all  man's 
mental  manifestations  are  the  result  of  brain  activities.  And,  again: 
"  Not  all  truth  comes  from  without,  some  of  the  greatest  truths  have  come 
from  within  .  .  .  and  that  something  within  has  so  far  escaped  the  in- 
struments of  the  physiologist;  nay  even  his  contemplation"  (p.  331)- 
Statements  like  these  suggest  the  notion  of  a  creative  mind.  At  the  same 
time  Dr.  Hollander  declares  that  the  elements  of  our  mental  qualities 
have  definite  areas  of  the  brain  as  their  physical  basis,  and  that  these 
elements  comprise  not  merely  intellectual  powers,  but  also  emotions  and 
propensities,  a  view  which  might  seem  to  contradict  his  philosophy  of 
mind.  His  meaning,  however,  is  that  in  the  case  of  memory,  for  example, 
it  is  not  the  brain  cell  that  remembers;  it  is  I  who  remember,  who  set 
this  process  of  memory  going,  the  /,  I  suppose,  being  the  pure  spiritual 
activity.  Remembering  is  an  act  of  the  mind;  brain  cells  do  not  remem- 
ber any  more  than  a  series  of  reproductions  in  a  phonographic  record  re- 
member. But,  evidently,  without  a  brain  there  could  be  no  recognition, 
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no  memory,  no  feeling,  no  thought,  in  fact  no  mental  activity:  a  force 
having  nothing  to  act  upon  would  not  act  That  is  why  an  immortal  soul 
(which  for  Dr.  Hollander  is  not  identical  with  the  mind)  having  no  body 
could  do  nothing:  it  is  only  a  power,  an  activity,  that  does  not  act.  It 
seems  that  the  search  for  the  soul  ends  in  an  empty  abstraction. 

It  should  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  Dr.  Hollander  also  rejects  mecha- 
nism as  an  explanation  of  life.  Life  is  not  mind;  for  the  manifestation 
of  mind  nervous  centers  are  necessary;  yet  life  cannot  be  explained  with- 
out force.  "  We  do  not  know  what  the  force  is  that  gives  a  bit  of  pro- 
toplasm the  capability  of  a  living,  thinking,  and  loving  being."  "  The 
mechanistic  conception  of  life  and  mind  is  like  regarding  a  symphony  as 
yibrations  of  atmospheric  waves.  So  it  is,  but  that  is  not  all "  (VoL  II, 
page  327). 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Thirteen  Principal  Upanishads.  Translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  with 
an  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads,  and  an  Annotated 
Bibliography.  By  ROBERT  ERNEST  HUME.  Oxford  University  Press, 
1921.— pp.  xvi,  539. 

This  stout  volume  has  been  many  years  in  preparation,  and  is  probably 
destined  to  remain  for  a  long  time  the  standard  English  translation  of  the 
Upanishads.  Its  author,  Dr.  Hume,  was  born  in  India,  the  son  of  the 
veteran  missionary  of  Ahmednagar.  An  early  portion  of  his  manhood 
activities  also  lay  in  India,  and  more  recently  he  has  been  there  during  the 
preparation  of  a  part  of  this  work.  His  regular  academic  post,  however, 
is  that  of  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religions  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

Dr.  Hume  has  drawn  to  his  support  notable  assistance.  Thus,  the  in- 
troductory essay  and  part  of  the  translation  originally  took  form  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  E.  Washburn  Hopkins,  of  Yale  University, 
deeply  versed  in  both  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  every  period  of  In- 
dia; and  the  entire  work  has  since  been  revised  by  him  in  manuscript 
Further,  the  translation  has  derived  much  value  from  the  patient  effort 
of  Dr.  George  Haas,  for  some  years  co-editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  whose  scholarship,  accuracy,  and  deep  sym- 
pathy with  India's  thought  have  not  yet  met  with  due  recognition,  except 
in  limited  circles.  Dr.  Haas  gave  the  work  "the  benefit  of  his  scholar- 
ship and  technical  skill,"  "  revised  the  entire  manuscript  before  it  went  to 
press,"  afforded  "  generous  assistance  extending  over  a  long  series  of 
years."  It  is  believed  that  a  large  part  of  the  precision  of  the  transla- 
tions is  due  to  this  quiet  worker.  Such  service  might  well  have  been 
recognized  upon  the  title-page  also,  and  not  simply  in  the  preface. 
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Repeated  testings  show  that  the  translation  has  been  thoroughly  well 
done.  "  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  translator  to  prepare  a  rendering  that 
represents,  as  faithfully  as  possible,  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  San- 
skrit text.  A  literal  equivalent,  even  though  lacking  in  fluency  or  grace 
of  expression,  has  been  preferred  throughout  to  a  fine  phrase  that  less 
exactly  reproduces  the  original"  (p.  xii).  Appreciating  the  value  of  this 
modest  ideal,  the  execution  seems  highly  satisfactory. 

An  introductory  essay  of  some  seventy  pages  devoted  to  an  Outline  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  vol- 
ume. And  yet,  perhaps  this  is  the  part  which  is  most  open  to  criticism. 
It  seems  to  be  written  under  the  control  of  the  dominant  idea  that  the 
essential  drift  of  the  Upanishads  is  towards  an  abstract  pantheism  like 
that  of  Sankara.  Assuming  this  a  priori,  the  author  reconstructs  "  what 
may  very  probably  have  been  its  order  of  development"  (p.  69).  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  higher  criticism  is  necessary  to  so  arrange  the  litera- 
ture that  this  result  may  stand  out.  But  this  is  too  clear  by  half.  A 
dozen  types  of  philosophical  motives  are  operative  in  the  Upanishad  lit- 
erature, and  even  in  each  stage  of  that  literature.  The  whole  question  of 
effective  systemat'ization  is  a  problem  for  the  later  metaphysicians,  San- 
kara and  Ramanuga  and  others.  We  must  not  read  back  into  the  Upani- 
shads as  such  a  perfection  of  pantheism  which  was  as  yet  too  advanced 
for  them. 

The  author  admits,  indeed,  that  "  There  are  not  the  chronological  data 
in  the  Upanishads  upon  which  an  unquestioned  order  can  be  maintained 
throughout"  (p.  70).  "The  purpose  has  been,  therefore,  to  discern  the 
different  tendencies  that  are  undoubtedly  present  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Upanishads,  and  to  present  them  in  what  seems  the  most  probable  order 
of  development.  For  the  purposes  of  exposition  there  have  been  fol- 
lowed out  and  connected  with  each  other  certain  lines  of  thought  which 
in  the  actual  development  of  the  philosophy  could  hardly  have  been  as 
independent  as  they  are  here  set  forth." 

Precisely.  But  this  mild  statement  covers  a  strongly  partisan  interpre- 
tation of  the  development  and  meaning  of  this  entire  literature,  colored 
in  the  interest  of  the  Sankara  school,  and  going  far  beyond  the  facts. 
The  very  name  of  Ramanuga  does  not  even  occur  in  the  ample  index, 
while  Sankara  is  cited  nearly  two  dozen  times.  Is  such  a  literary  method 
justified,  even  when  avowed?  To  be  sure,  the  author's  ultimate  purpose 
is  not  to  foster  orthodox  Brahmanic  pantheism.  "  Can  such  faith  in  such 
form,  although  it  has  laid  hold  of  the  profound  truths  of  ultimate  unity 
and  spirituality,  be  expected  to  furnish  the  highly  inspiring  religion  of 
progress  and  the  elaborately  articulated  philosophy  correlated  with 
science,  which  modern  India  demands?"  (p.  71).  "Would  that  the 
people  of  Rome  had  only  one  neck." 

But  the  theistic  elements  and  tendencies  in  the  Upanishads  need  a  larger 
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recognition  than  this  essay  affords.  It  may  be  that  India  can  make  such 
a  development  of  these  elements  as  to  serve  her  essential  needs  without 
sacrificing  the  vital  meaning  of  the  Upanishad  literature. 

E.  L.  I  II.VM  AN. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Les   Philosophies   Pluralities   LPAngleterre    et   D'Amfrique.    Par    JEAN 
WAHL.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1920. — pp.  323. 

This  illuminating  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  pluralism  will  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  English-speaking  world.  One  of  the  chief  of  its  many 
merits  is  that  from  first  to  last  it  views  this  pluralism  in  its  setting  or 
context  in  recent  thought  and  life.  Thus,  in  Book  I  (pp.  1-36)  the 
author  examines  English  and  American  monism,  carefully  characterizing 
both  the  pluralistic  moments  and  tendencies  in  monism  itself,  and  the 
moments  and  tendencies  against  which  pluralism  arose  as  a  protest. 
Book  II  (pp.  37-100)  surveys  the  various  influences  (German,  Polish, 
French,  English,  and  American)  which  entered  into  the  formation  of 
Anglo-Saxon  pluralism.  A  brief  characterization  of  I' esprit  anglais  and 
of  I'esprit  americain  is  included  here.  Books  III  and  IV  contain  exposi- 
tions of  a  variety  of  Anglo-Saxon  pluralisms  together  with  analyses  of 
the  criticisms  of  monism  submitted  by  the  several  types.  Book  HI  (pp. 
101-175)  treats  the  thought  of  William  James;  Book  IV  (pp.  176-238) 
pluralistic  idealisms  and  realisms,  and  pluralistic  tendencies  in  certain 
psychologists  and  logicians.  These  pluralisms  are  exhibited  in  their  in- 
terrelationships as  well  as  in  their  relation  to  monism.  In  the  Conclusion 
the  author  passes  in  review  the  main  features  of  pluralism  and  contrasts 
them  with  some  of  the  more  distinctive  features  of  monism  and  mo- 
nadism.  He  also  traces  the  stages  in  the  development  or  dialectic  of 
pluralism.  It  is  maintained  that  in  a  general  way  these  main  features 
and  stages  of  pluralism  may  be  connected  with  diverse  and  varying 
needs,  temperaments,  and  intellectual  preoccupations  of  the  different 
pluralists,  or  with  the  various  influences  under  which  they  successively 
came.  Two  types  of  contradictions  in  Anglo-Saxon  pluralism  are  noted. 
The  first  may  be  illustrated  by  the  apparent  affirmation  and  denial  of 
the  existence  of  substance,  and  can  perhaps  be  solved  within  the  bounds 
of  pluralism.  The  affirmation  of  both  the  universal  participation  of 
things  in  one  another  and  the  complete  isolation  of  some  from  others 
may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  second  type.  This  type  forces  us  to 
transcend  pluralism.  Certain  inadequacies  of  pluralism  and  of  monism 
are  pointed  out.  Pluralism  is  said  to  oppose  falsely  ideas  which  imply 
one  another:  the  absolute  and  the  relative,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  the 
eternal  and  the  temporal.  Or,  again,  "  the  idea  of  elements  is  no  less 
abstract  than  the  idea  of  whole;  the  real  is  concrete  totality"  (p.  259). 
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Finally,  attention  is  called  to  a  number  of  ideas  which  seem  to  be  com- 
mon to  both  monism  and  to  some  or  all  forms  of  pluralism;  e.g.,  the 
affirmation  of  both  the  immanent  and  the  transcendent  together  with  the 
attempt  to  unite  the  two. 

The  scope  of  the  study  is  thus  much  broader  than  the  title  at  first  sug- 
gests. Indeed,  the  work  approaches  a  fairly  complete  survey  of  contem- 
porary issues  of  thought.  It  is  true  that  there  are  omissions,  the  most 
regrettable  of  which  is  perhaps  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  so  im- 
portant a  thinker  as  S.  Alexander.  Nevertheless,  one  can  have  little  but 
praise  for  the  judgment  and  skill  with  which  the  author  threads  the  maze 
of  pluralisms -and  monisms  that  confront  him.  Throughout,  he  keeps  the 
central  issues  in  the  center  of  attention.  And  in  portraying  pluralism  for 
what  it  is,  he  is  no  less  successful  than  in  preserving  its  context. 

RAYMOND  P.  HAWES. 
GOUCHER  COLLEGE. 


The    Rudiments    of    Relativity.    By    JOHN    P.    DALTON.    Johannesburg, 

Council  of  Education,  1921. — pp.  vi,  106. 

Numerous  as  are  the  popular  expositions  of  Einstein's  theory,  it  is  still 
possible  to  present  it  from  a  new  and  freshly  illuminating  point  of  view — 
witness  the  present  volume.  The  book  consists  of  four  lectures  originally 
prepared  as  a  Presidential  address  to  the  Scientific  Society  of  University 
College  at  Johannesburg,  and  the  author  has  happily  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing the  impression  that  he  is  talking  to  his  readers.  Perhaps  the  unique 
value  for  the  general  reader,  of  Professor  Dalton's  work,  consists  in  his 
success  in  clarifying  certain  mathematical  features  of  the  relativity  theory, 
too  often  passed  over  as  self-evident  or  of  relative  unimportance.  For 
example,  he  takes  care  to  distinguish  between  intuitional  (i.*.,  psycho- 
logical) time  and  our  mathematical  reasoning  about  it.  "  A  time-scale 
cannot  be  intuitional;  it  must  be  conventional"  (p.  3).  The  mathematical 
term  '  invariancy '  is  thus  defined :  "  We  sacrifice  immediacy  of  percep- 
tion in  order  to  gain  sameness  of  description  ...  in  technical  language 
we  speak  of  a  description  which  is  the  same  for  all  members  of  a  group 
of  observers  as  being  invariant  for  that  group"  (p.  6).  In  other  words 
invariancy  is  a  means  of  conceptualizing  the  physical  universe  as  in  some 
respects  the  same  for  all  observers ;  the  individual  and  subjective  elements 
inherent  in  particular  observers  are  so  far  eliminated. 

If  the  author  did  nothing  more  than  to  explain  this  highly  significant 
mathematical  concept  his  book  would  justify  itself  in  the  eyes  of  many 
a  perplexed  reader  of  current  relativity  literature.  But  he  goes  on  to 
define  and  explain,  often  with  helpful  illustrations,  other  equally  techni- 
cal and  important  terms.  His  distinction  between  'observational1  and 
'inferred'  simultaneity  (p.  47),  the  latter  relating  to  events  occurring  at 
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different  places,  is  most  instructive.  And  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the 
extent  of  physical  nature  covered  by  Einstein's  equations,  Professor  Dal- 
t6n  forcibly  brings  to  our  attention :  The  new  law  of  gravitation  "  is  for- 
mulated in  10  differential  equations  :  each  equation  involves  25  terms ;  these 
terms  are  built  up  out  of  40  symbols,  and  each  of  these  symbols  is  ob- 
tained by  summing  12  terms"  (p.  80).  As  for  the  bearing  of  the  theory 
of  relativity  on  ultimate  problems  the  author  remarks  that  "  We  must 
not  base  our  philosophy  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the  abstractive  method 
of  mathematical  thought.  .  .  .  Would  any  of  us  care  to  assert  that  a 
mother  rocking  her  cradle  is  the  same  thing  as  the  reception  of  a  wire- 
less signal  because  they  are  covered  by  the  same  differential  equation  ?  " 
(p.  25). 

H.  R.  SMART. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 
The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philosophy.    By  BERNARD  Bo- 

SANQUET.    London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1921. — pp.  xxviii,  220. 
The  One  Way.    By  JANE  REVERE  BURKE.    New  York,  E.  P.  Button  and 

Co.,  1921. — pp.  xxiv,  152. 
Rigveda  Brahmanas:  The  Aitareya  and  Kausitaka  Brahmanas  of  the  Rig- 

veda,   translated    from   the   original    Sanskrit   by   ARTHUR   BERRIEDALE 

KEITH.    Being    vol.    25    of    the    Harvard    Oriental    Series,    edited    by 

CHARLES  ROCKWELL  LANMAN.    Cambridge,  Mass.      Harvard  University 

Press,  1920. — pp.  xii,  556. 
The  Foundations  of  Psychology.    By  JARED  SPARKS  MOORE.    Princeton, 

Princeton  University  Press,  1921. — pp.  xx,  240. 
The  Tragic  Sense  of  Life  in  Men  and  in  Peoples.    By  MIGUEL  D,E  UNA- 

MUNO.    Translated  by  J.  E.  CRAWFORD  FLITCH,  with  an  Introductory 

Essay  by  SALVADOR  DE  MADARIAGA.    London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd., 

1921.— pp.  xxxvi,  332. 

Christian  Philosophy.    By  J.  GURNHILL.    London  and  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  1921. — pp.  xii,  100. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Common  Law.    By  ROSCOE  POUND.    Boston,  Marshall 

Jones  Co.,  1921. — pp.  xviii,  226. 
Philosophic  de  la  Guerre.    Par  JACQUES  DUHELLY.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 

1921. — pp.  218. 
L'Evolution    Universelle.    Par    BRANISLAV    PETRONIEVICS.    Paris,    Felix 

Alcan,  1921. — pp.  viii,  214. 
L'Origine  Commune  des  Religions.    Par  ANDRE  LONGUET.    Paris,  Felix 

Alcan,  1921. — pp.  vi,  196. 
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Metaphysique  et  de  Morale;  Rev.  Nio-Sc.  —  Revue  Nto-Scolastique  ;  Rev.  PA.= 
Revue  Philosophique  ;  Rev.  de  Ph.— Revue  de  Philosophie;  R.  d.  Fil.  =  Riviita 
di  Filosofia  ;  V.  f.  w.  PA.  =.  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Philosophie; 
Z.  f.  Ph.  u.  ph.  Kr.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  und  philosophische  Kritik;  Z.f. 
Psvch.  =  Zdtschrift  fur  Psychologie  und  Physiolo^ie  der  Sinnesorgane,  I.  Abtl. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Psycholigie.  — Other  titles  are  lelf-explmnmtory.] 

SUMMARIES  OF  ARTICLES. 

Auguste  Comte  et  Durkheim.    F.  P£CAUT.    Rev.  de  Met.,  XXVIII,  4,  pp. 

639-655. 

In  what  respects  does  Durkheim  agree  with  and  differ  from  Comte? 
Both  believe  in  a  spiritual  reality  which  transcends  individuals  and  sets 
to  them  a  supra-individual  destiny.  Comte  defines  a  social  fact  as  what 
results  from  the  solidarity  and  from  the  continuity  of  generations.  Durk- 
heim derives  it  however  from  his  concept  of  collective  consciousness  which 
involves  a  necessary  unity  and  carries  us  beyond  diversity.  This  unity 
in  turn  is  conditioned  by  geography,  population  and  history. 

In  the  nature  of  morality  the  views  of  each  differ  more  fundamentally. 
To  Durkheim  morality  is  relative  and  posterior  to  the  society  which 
creates  it  for  its  own  preservation.  Thus  both  intolerance  and  tolerance 
would  have  their  justifications  at  different  times.  Otherwise  morality 
would  not  be  subject  to  social  determinism,  which  according  to  Durkheim 
is  an  indisputable  condition  of  a  science.  Different  moralities  have  only 
one  unity  of  function,  namely,  to  integrate  the  individuals  and  preserve 
their  group.  Furthermore,  such  moralities  cannot  be  compared  because 
each  respective  underlying  social  type  is  unique.  Hence  the  criterion  of 
social  integration  is  the  nearest  approach  that  Durkheim  makes  to  the 
ultimate  ethics  of  a  Kant  or  a  Comte.  But  moral  autonomy  and  choice 
would  derive  not  from  reason  or  a  prior  human  nature  but  from  a  pre- 
viously given  society. 

For  Comte,  neither  Society  nor  Humanity  would  include  egoists.  For 
him  too,  an  ultimate  morality  does  not  arise  from  a  given  society  but  in- 
spires the  one  which  is  to  be  constructed.  Hence  definitive  moralities 
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derive  their  value  not  from  their  respective  societies  but  from  that  per- 
fect society  which  terminates  their  social  development  and  within  which 
reigns  a  unity  of  heart.  This  is  reminiscent  of  Kant's  Ideal  of  a  unity 
of  wills.  Thus  the  will  for  the  unity  of  wills  is  akin  to  the  love  of  social 
benevolence  and  almost  of  the  same  nature.  But  Comte  would  not  have 
followed  Kant  in  placing  Reason  and  Morality  above  life.  According  to 
him  both  would  have  only  pragmatic  value  in  conserving  and  advancing 
the  life  of  Humanity.  In  opposition  to  Kant,  Comte  would  hold  that 
morality  is  immanent  in  life;  and  in  contrast  to  Durkheim,  that  morality 
is  prior  to  and  fashions  society. 

Comte  is  not  less  a  positivist  "  because  the  factor  which  created  mo- 
rality is  in  experience  and  operates  in  experience.  That  factor  is  human 
nature.  But  this  nature  is  prior  to  that  social  determination  which  is 
subordinated  to  life  itself  to  realize  itself."  Hence  his  morality  is  a  posi- 
tive philosophy  and  not  a  positive  social  science  in  the  strict  sense. 

Durkheim  confines  morality  exclusively  to  the  conditions  of  that  science 
which  he  undertook  to  advance ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  its  possibility, 
he  assigns  to  it  an  existence  somewhat  posteriori  and  subordinate  to  social 
reality. 

WOOLF  COHEN. 

Functional  Psychology  and  the  Psychology  of  Act.  E.  B.  TITCHENER. 
I.  Am.  J.  Ps.,  XXXII,  4,  pp.  519-542.  II.  Am.  J.  Ps.,  XXXIII,  i, 
PP.  43-83. 

Part  I — Functional  Psychology. 

Because  they  lie  outside  the  scope  of  a  proposed  Systematic  Psychology, 
these  criticisms  are  given  here.  For  Ladd,  a  typical  functional  psychol- 
ogist, psychology  is  "  the  science  which  describes  and  explains  the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness,  as  such."  He  has  two  notions  of  consciousness : 
the  notion  of  consciousness  as  the  sum-total  of  conscious  states  which 
make  up  the  experience  of  an  '  I,'  and  the  notion  of  consciousness  as  the 
observing  activity  of  this  '  I '  itself.  The  complete  datum  of  psychology, 
though  intrinsically  unitary,  is  capable  of  logical  abstraction  into  aware- 
ness knowing  and  awareness  known,  that  is  into  function  of  conscious- 
ness and  content  of  consciousness.  Four  criticisms  of  Ladd's  definition 
of  the  psychical  as  subject-matter  for  the  science  may  be  offered,  (i) 
His  '  science '  really  falls  outside  of  the  circle  of  recognized  sciences.  It 
makes  no  distinction  in  kind  between  inspection  and  introspection.  Its 
subject-matter  is  unique  in  its  logical  constitution,  and  in  its  self-deter- 
mination. (2)  His  '  facts  of  consciousness '  are  ambiguous  and  unstable. 
(3)  Similar  ambiguity  is  manifest  in  the  logic  of  his  system.  (4)  The 
science  he  sets  forth  is  not  an  organized  system.  Functional  psychology 
in  general  is  open  to  serious  objections,  (i)  It  distinguishes  between 
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'  function '  and  '  structure  '  or  '  content.'  This  biological  distinction  is 
now  antiquated.  (2)  Such  systems  tend  to  the  mistaken  conclusion  that 
consciousness  is  merely  a  recurrent  grappling  with  problems.  (3)  They 
are  ideological,  and  so  unscientific.  (4)  They  dissipate  their  energy  in 
other  fields  than  their  own. 

Part  II — Psychology  of  Act. 

The  psychologist  of  function  works  in  a  biological  atmosphere,  the 
psychologist  of  act  in  a  logical,  or  epistemological  atmosphere.  Bren- 
tano,  the  pioneer  in  the  psychology  of  act,  defined  psychical  phenomena 
as  those  'which  intentionally  contain  an  object.'  They  are  all  'psychical 
acts ' ;  their  '  contents '  are  primarily  physical  and  secondarily  psychical. 
They  "either  are  ideations  or  ...  rest  upon  ideations."  The  schools  of 
Meinong  and  Husserl  point  out  that  this  definition  identifies  the  'con- 
tent' and  the  'object'  of  act;  whereas,  they  hold,  these  must  be  kept 
separate.  Muensterberg  objects  that  the  specified  acts  are  not  logically 
co-ordinate,  the  act  of  ideation  being  given  the  priority.  Stumpf  distin- 
guishes between  the  content  and  the  object  of  an  act,  but  he  could  not 
admit  the  validity  of  Muensterberg's  objection.  For  Lipps,  the  'acts' 
are  punctiform  '  doings '  of  the  conscious  I  and  are  of  various  sorts.  All 
these  psychologists  agree  that  consciousness  is  by  its  very  nature  inten- 
tional, that  it  transcends  itself  and  refers  to  objects  beyond  it.  In  criti- 
cizing the  psychology  of  act  as  a  whole,  we  note  that  there  are  numerous 
psychologies  of  act,  but  no  psychology  of  act  'as  a  whole.'  Three  criti- 
cisms, however,  may  be  offered,  (i)  The. classification  of  phenomena  is 
objectionable.  Classifications  differ  radically  with  different  writers. 
Even  the  same  writer  frequently  has  to  change  his  classification;  witness 
Stout  and  Lipps.  Stout  appears  to  transgress  the  boundaries  he  originally 
set,  and  Lipps  has  to  add  an  implicit  to  an  explicit  intentionality  in  order 
to  save  the  principle.  Thus  intentionalism  appears  inadequate  to  its  sub- 
ject-matter. (2)  Sensation  is  a  source  of  real  difficulty  to  the  act- 
systems.  They  can  find  nothing  simpler  than  the  perception  of  external 
objects;  but  we  know  that  sensation  is  logically  prior  to  perception,  and 
yet  is  not  obviously  intentional.  (3)  Attention  is  another  stumbling- 
block  for  the  act-systems.  Their  treatment  of  it  rests  upon  a  basis  of 
pure  perception.  Lipps  admits  this,  but  he  finds  no  objection  in  the  fact. 
The  differences  in  the  act-systems  depend  on  the  personalities  of  their 
founders.  Intentionalism  thus  does  not  appear  to  be  impersonal  and 
scientific.  Functional  psychology  will  soon  pass  out,  but  intentionalism 
will  remain  because  it  is  based  on  a  common-sense  view  of  mind. 

E.  H.  HENDERSON. 
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Is  There  a  Universal  Moral  Standard?    FRANK  CHAPMAN  SHARP.    Int. 

J.  E.,  XXXII,  i,  pp.  72-99. 

Ethical  subjectivism,  long  neglected,  has  now  a  large  following,  and 
would  invalidate  the  formation  of  any  moral  code  binding  upon  mankind 
as  a  whole.  Traditionally  it  has  been  opposed  by  ethical  rationalism  and 
the  various  forms  of  egoism,  and  this  paper  purposes  to  dispute  the  wide- 
spread supposition  that  the  recent  decline  of  these  systems  leaves  subjec- 
tivism in  possession  of  the  field.  Its  strongest  claim  to  consideration  rests 
on  the  actual  variations  in  the  moral  judgments  of  the  race,  but  in  the 
first  place  many  of  these  are  shown  to  be  apparent  rather  than  real  in  that 
they  reduce  to  differences  not  of  moral  standards  but  in  opinion  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  actions.  But  true  moral  judgments  always  concern 
the  intentions  or  purpose;  and  this  fact  will  also  lead  us  to  eliminate 
variations  of  judgment  based  upon  feelings  of  disgust,  contempt,  or  ad- 
miration, which  similarly,  being  properly  esthetic  judgments,  are  not  de- 
termined by  any  evaluation  of  the  ends  at  which  the  purpose  aims.  Im- 
portant variations  in  genuine  moral  judgments,  however,  still  remain, 
and  these  all  deal  with  competing  claims  of  various  sets  of  interests. 
Egoistic  considerations  are  foremost  in  warping  the  judgments  in  the 
estimating  of  these  claims,  even,  through  the  operation  of  the  imagination, 
where  the  egoistic  interests  of  the  person  judging  are  not  involved;  and 
this  influence  of  the  imagination,  lighting  up  one  side  of  the  picture  to  the 
exclusion  of  another,  is  again  largely  traceable  to  accidents  of  experience. 
In  addition  to  these  stimulating  effects  of  the  imagination  there  are  those 
of  certain  depressants,  such  as  familiarity  and  fatigue,  but  apart  from 
these  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  purely  objective  evaluation  of  the  in- 
terests involved  based  upon  that  benevolence  in  which  the  moral  judg- 
ment probably,  though  not  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument  necessarily, 
has  its  source.  Such  an  objective  judgment  may  be  said  to  be  passed 
from  an  impersonal  point  of  view.  Right  action  will  be  that  which  is 
approved  by  an  impersonal  judge,  and  the  right  purpose  that  which  we 
desire  everyone  to  adopt  under  the  conditions  in  question.  Thus  pro- 
visionally we  may  formulate  the  ultimate  valid  standard  of  morality, 
which  demands  that  we  aim  to  produce  the  maximum  of  good  obtainable 
under  the  conditions.  There  are,  however,  other  sources  of  deviation 
from  the  valid  standard  besides  those  already  enumerated.  First  there 
are  likes  and  dislikes,  including  the  influence  of  emotions  of  tenderness  or 
those  connected  with  blood  relationships  or  with  a  consciousness  of  kind. 
Next  may  be  classed  preferences  based  upon  admiration,  approbation,  or 
thankfulness.  These  have  persistently  conflicted  with  the  true  objective 
evaluation,  but  must  be  eliminated,  though  not  necessarily  offending 
against  the  prescription  of  impersonality,  in  deference  to  a  demand  for 
consistency  among  our  moral  judgments.  This  consistency  is  in  reality 
persistency,  and  the  single  monarch  of  the  moral  kingdom  is  the  principle 
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of  objective  evaluation,  with  which  increasingly  the  victory  lies.  Finally 
resentment  and  envy,  forms  of  malevolence,  introduce  a  new  psychologi- 
cal factor  but  may  be  excluded  from  the  field  of  morality.  In  conclusion, 
therefore,  all  moral  judgments  are  seen  to  turn  on  the  question:  What 
interest  or  set  of  interests  has  the  superior  claim?  Objective  evaluation 
in  terms  of  the  claim  of  the  greater  good  furnishes  the  answer,  identical 
for  all  the  race,  a  conclusion  which  may  be  reached  not  dogmatically  but 
through  a  study  of  the  workings  of  the  ordinary  mind.  The  demand  for 
consistency  is  bound  up  with  the  very  nature  of  the  will. 

R.  B.  COOKE. 

The  General  Nature  of  the  Conditions  Which  Determine  Development. 
J.  F.  TURNER.    The  Monist,  XXXI,  3,  pp.  367-381. 

The  Universe,  differentiated  throughout,  is  for  philosophy  a  system. 
Moreover  it  is  composed  of  individuals,  each  of  which  is  itself  a  system, 
the  subject-matter  of  some  department  of  science.  Every  natural  system 
is  a  developing  one,  all  states  of  equilibrium  arising  out  of  dynamic  con- 
ditions which  at  the  moment  counteract  each  other.  In  spite  of  slight 
actual  detailed  evidence,  we  can  to  some  extent  trace  general  conditions 
of  development,  ascertaining  the  universal  characteristics  of  embryonic  and 
mature  stages,  respectively.  An  origin  must  have  some  degree  of  syste- 
matic structure,  of  such  a  nature  that  continuity  exists  between  it  and  all 
later  stages;  for  the  idea  of  mere  change  is  abstract  and  superficial.  Act- 
ual experience  shows  development  from  origins;  that  is,  the  progressive 
combination  of  diverse  systems  into  an  increasingly  complex  whole.  Al- 
though simplicity  has  been  considered  an  attribute  of  origins,  the  living 
germ,  at  any  rate,  we  find  as  complex  in  one  way  as  the  adult  organism 
in  another.  The  essential  characteristic  of  origins  is,  rather,  the  mode  of 
their  complexity;  their  structure  being  such  that  each  of  the  constituents, 
while  all  remain  together,  is  capable  of  entering  into  a  series  of  combina- 
tions continuously  until  a  new  less  plastic  system  has  been  formed.  If 
this  transformation  of  the  mode  of  complexity  were  complete,  develop- 
ment would  cease.  In  some  way  or  other  the  mature  system,  stable  and 
more  or  less  rigid,  must  conserve  the  special  mode  of  structure  char- 
acteristic of  origins;  as  living  organisms  do  in  reproductive  elements. 
Reality,  then,  regarded  as  a  developing  whole,  everywhere  presents  two 
aspects,  the  one  indispensable  to  the  other :  the  "  durational "  aspect,  em- 
phasized by  Bergson,  and  the  aspect  of  regularity  or  mechanism.  The 
specific  potentiality  of  origins  appears  to  be  due  to  their  advanced  level 
of  organization,  the  ground  of  which  must  be  sought  in  some  such  philo- 
sophic principle  as  the  "  Conversation  of  Value."  The  fixed  character  of 
the  organic  germ  and  the  comparative  constancy  of  the  environment  of 
the  organic  world  make  group  mutation  necessary  to  ensure  variation; 
wherefore  the  plasticity  of  organic  development  may  be  called  specific 
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rather  than  individual.  In  social  and  historic  progress  wider  influences 
come  into  play,  for  the  environment  itself  is  rapidly  developing  and  every 
evolving  system  modifies  the  growth  of  its  fellows.  The  consideration 
of  the  material  basis  of  organic  germs  suggests  one  further  principle  ap- 
plying to  all  systems  highly  sensitive  to  external  stimuli :  that  the  quantity 
of  each  constituent  must  be  relatively  small,  lest  the  total  quantity  requi- 
site to  maintain  the  specific  complexity  become  too  unwieldy. 

HELEN  H.  YOUNG. 

De  guclques  espcces  d'egalitcs  et  dc  quelques-uns  de  leurs  wantages  ou 
inconvenient*.  ADRIEN  LAVILLE.  Rev.  Ph.  XLVI,  9-10,  pp.  145-172. 
Does  justice  consist  in  equality — is  its  symbol  the  doubly  equal  square, 
as  the  Pythagoreans  declared?  Or,  is  justice  to  be  found  in  "social  equi- 
librium" (i.e.,  social  equality),  as  Vilfredo  Pareto  seems  to  suggest? 
By  social  reformers,  beginning  with  the  revolutionaries  of  1793,  equality 
has  been  placed  even  before  liberty,  safety  and  property,  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  man.  Similarly,  the  feminists  of  our  own  day 
clamor  for  equality  as  a  right.  The  equality  which  sociology  seeks  is 
really  a  psychic  equality,  the  equality  of  pleasures.  It  is  not  absolute 
identity;  it  is  not  uniformity;  far  from  excluding,  it  really  presupposes 
diversity.  And  it  is  this  psychologic  aspect  which  makes  the  problem  s<? 
difficult  to  solve.  From  this  point  of  view  we  must  consider  two  aspects 
of  equality:  (i)  The  equality  of  reciprocity,  or  the  equality  in  excliange, 
exemplified  in  the  give-and-take  of  economic  exchange,  where  a  man  re- 
ceives what  he  pays  for,  or  works  for.  (2)  The  individual  balance-sheet 
equality,  where  the  pleasures  of  one  or  more  individuals  are  approximately 
in  balance.  The  opposition  between  these  two  kinds  of  equality  is  obvious 
at  every  turn.  Inequalities  of  birth,  for  example,  will  be  increased  as  life 
advances,  because  the  men  innately  stronger  will  be  able  to  work  more 
effectively,  and  according  to  the  equality  of  reciprocity,  each  man  must  get 
a  return  in  proportion  to  his  effort.  Similarly,  where  there  is  not  "  equal 
pay  for  equal  work"  (irrespective  of  sex),  the  principle  of  equality  of 
exchange  is  violated.  If  this  principle  were  applied  uniformly,  certain 
balance-sheet  inequalities  (those  resulting  from  difference  in  sex)  would 
also  be  removed,  but  others  would  arise  from  difference  in  individual 
ability,  and  these  latter  could  not  be  erased  by  insistence  upon  equality  of 
exchange.  In  order  to  eradicate  balance-sheet  inequalities,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  suppress  equality  of  exchange.  But  from  the  ethical  point 
of  view,  such  a  procedure  would  not  be  justified,  for  it  would  undoubtedly 
choke  progress  by  stifling  incentive  to  creative  ability.  As  a  result  every- 
one would  lose  the  advantages  of  discovery  and  invention.  Again  in  the 
political  world,  it  is  patently  unjust  for  all  citizens  alike  to  have  the 
franchise.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  conscientious  and 
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the  indifferent  or  selfish  citizen.  Those  who  neglect  their  civic  duties 
should  be  deprived  of  the  vote.  Similar  questions  might  be  raised  as  to 
the  universal  right  to  elementary  education,  free  circulation  from  place 
to  place,  access  to  public  museums,  use  of  books  in  public  libraries,  etc. 
On  the  principle  of  compensation,  the  rights  of  men  and  women  have 
hitherto  been  generally  adjusted:  To  men,  authority  in  the  family  as  in 
the  state,  but  at  the  same  time  heavy  responsibilities,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. To  women,  often  submission,  inferiority  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
and  in  the  economic  world,  but  on  the  other  hand,  special  consideration, 
less  taxing  responsibilities,  and  no  military  service.  Nowadays,  quite  a 
number  of  women,  in  the  name  of  "  equality,"  are  demanding  rights  iden- 
tical with  those  of  men.  They  even  demand  the  right  to  vote.  But  with 
identity  of  rights  should  go  identity  of  obligation.  "  Do  those  demoiselles 
who  wish  to  vote  wish  also  to  live  the  life  of  the  barracks  and  of  the 
battlefield?"  Or  are  they  ready  or  able  to  discharge  onerous  civil  obli- 
gations? Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  to  eradicate  the  innate 
differences  between  individuals  which  are  based  on  intellectual  ability,  sex, 
physical  health,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  the  State  can  do  much  to  ob- 
literate differences  in  social  condition,  even  when  these  exist  at  birth.  In 
considering  how  far  it  is  wise  for  a  State  to  go  in  this  direction,  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  no  society  can  safely  dispense  with  the  institution  of 
the  family  (the  root  of  most  of  these  differences),  or  with  social  distinc- 
tions based  on  tradition  and  history.  The  progress  of  civilization  depends 
upon  individual  differences  both  of  family  and  of  social  class.  There 
must,  to  be  sure,  be  ample  opportunity  for  individuals  to  pass  from  one 
class  to  another,  but  the  class-distinction  must  remain.  However,  when 
we  reduce  balance-sheet  inequalities  in  social  condition,  we  at  the  same 
time  produce  other  inequalities.  Thus,  when  A  advances  from  one  social 
class  to  another,  there  is  created  an  inequality  between  him  and  his  one- 
time companions.  Thus,  the  inherent  opposition  between  these  two  prin- 
ciples of  equalities  remains.  And  it  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  case 
of  individuals,  but  also  in  the  case  of  groups  and  of  States.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem which  will  undoubtedly  cause  much  discussion  in  the  Society  of  the 
Nations.  Neither  principle  can  be  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
They  must  be  combined.  How?  I  shall  risk  only  one  suggestion:  the 
factor  of  good  will  must  be  controlling  in  the  State  as  in  the  individual. 
In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that  the  individual  has  rights,  but  he  also 
has  obligations.  He  is  a  means  as  well  as  an  end.  As  a  means  he  must 
make  sacrifices.  He  must  be  inspired  by  a  devotion  to  the  good  of  the 
whole;  he  must  rejoice  in  his  ability  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind; his  duty  must  be  his  pleasure.  In  a  society  composed  of  such  indi- 
viduals the  inequalities  of  balance  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

L.  S.  CRAWFORD. 
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Kant,  it  is  generally  admitted,  taught  us  that  reality  is  just  concrete  ex- 
perience, and  that  «there  is  a  universal  science — philosophy — of  such  ex- 
perience. But  none  of  his  successors  critically  examined  the  real  char- 
acter of  this  all-inclusive  'science.'  Rather  they  imposed  upon  reality  a 
character  due  to  their  pre-conceived  notions  of  the  nature  of  philosophy. 
If  now  we  admit,  as  it  seems  we  must,  that  philosophers  are  practically 
justified  in  such  a  procedure,  the  question  then  remains  as  to  what,  as  an 
element  of  this  concrete  reality,  philosophy  really  is.  If  we  begin  by 
positing  the  post-Kantian  concept  of  'objectivity'  there  infallibly  results 
a  dualism  and  its  inseparable  companion,  intellectualism.  Both  Gentile, 
who  conceives  of  philosophy  as  the  science  of  the  'pure  act,"  and  Croce, 
who  conceives  of  it  as  the  science  of  history,  in  attempting  to  overcome 
the  dualism  of  the  purely  intellectual  position,  have  simply  attained  a 
more  radical  dualism  of  their  own.  From  knowledge,  as  passive  intuition 
of  an  object,  we  pass  with  them  to  active  spiritual  construction  of  it,  but 
the  object  remains  always  the  true,  i.e.,  the  object  of  the  intellect.  And 
as  a  natural  reaction  against  this  extreme  position  there  has  arisen  a 
negation,  not  only  of  the  reduction  of  reality  to  truth,  but  of  truth  itself 
— a  negation  not  so  much  wholly  skeptical  as  indifferent,  and  as  embodied 
in  the  various  types  of  pragmatism.  So  long  as  the  concrete  object  was 
conceived  of  as  external  to  the  knowing  subject  philosophy  could  main- 
tain itself,  but  when  the  object  comes  to  be  found  in  knowledge,  i.e.,  is 
given  to  it,  the  result  is  that  philosophy,  striving  for  the  maximum  of 
concreteness,  runs  the  danger  of  falling  into  complete  dissolution.  For 
example,  the  philosophy  of  the  '  pure  act '  becomes  pedagogy,  political 
theory,  art  or  religion,  according  to  which  one  of  these  activities  phi- 
losophy occupies  itself  with.  So,  for  Croce,  it  only  remains  to  study 
history.  Does  it  not  appear  necessary  to  re-examine  the  nature  of  this 
concrete  knowledge  which  is  philosophy?  The  fundamental  difficulty  lies 
in  the  attempted  conciliation  of  absolute  universality  with  concrete  de- 
terminateness.  Now  universality  can  never  be  given  up,  for  it  signifies 
unified  objectivity  as  opposed  to  the  many  agents  and  ultimate  identity 
of  purpose  in  the  face  of  diverse  activities;  and  this  constitutes  the  recog- 
nized human  metaphysical  needs.  But  to  affirm  that  philosophy  reveals 
universal  mind  is  to  call  it  neither  knowledge  nor  concreteness  but  theory 
and  abstraction.  The  actualization  of  this  universal  mind  is  always  a 
determination  of  it  in  concrete  activities  and  in  particular  persons.  That 
is,  self-realization  necessarily  implies  abandonment  of  the  identity  and 
unity  of  pure  philosophical  objectivity.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  retaining  both  universality  and  concreteness.  Let  us  however 
consider  the  abstract  terminations  of  the  concrete  whole  (e.g.,  subject  and 
object)  ;  philosophy  attempts  to  unite  them  in  an  embracing  synthesis 
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which  proves  to  be  a  never-ending  process — an  aspiration  never  completely 
realized.  If  the  problem  of  philosophy  is  the  interpretation  of  the  various 
forms  of  reality,  the  making  explicit  of  the  implicit,  the  only  solution  is — 
a  transcendence.  Concreteness  is  synthesis  not  of  singulars  with  them- 
selves nor  of  universals  with  themselves  but  of  the  universal  with  the 
particular,  of  unity  with  multiplicity.  With  the  attainment  of  philosophi- 
cal insight  this  problem  is  seen  to  be  that  of  the  progressive  individuali- 
zation  of  the  universal.  We  are  constantly  revising  our  fundamental 
concepts  though  in  a  sense  they  must  remain  unchanged.  This  is  a  de- 
mand implied  in  all  human  activity;  in  philosophy  it  is  definitely  explicit, 
since  here  we  have  the  transcendent  moment  in  which  all  concrete  actu- 
ality seeks  to  come  home  to  itself. 

H.  R.  SMART. 


NOTES. 

£MILE   BOUTROUX. 

One  of  the  best-known  contemporary  French  philosophers,  M.  fimile 
Boutroux,  died  at  Paris,  November  22,  1921.  He  was  born  July  28,  1845, 
in  Montrouge  (Seine),  and  became  a  pupil  of  Jules  Lachelier  at  the 
f.cole  Normale  superieure  (1866-1868).  His  long  teaching  career,  at  the 
Universities  of  Montpelier  and  Nancy,  at  the  ficole  Normale  and  at  the 
Sorbonne,  began  in  1874,  also  the  date  of  publication  of  his  doctor's 
thesis,  De  la  contingence  des  Lois  de  la  Nature.  Greatly  interested  in  the 
relations  of  science  and  religion  to  philosophy,  he  also  published,  in  1895, 
a  work  entitled  De  lidee  de  loi  naturelle  dans  la  science  et  la  philosophie 
contemporaries,  and  in  1908  (his  last  book)  Science  et  Religion.  But 
while  his  investigations  and  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  scientific 
methodology  and  results  thus  were  to  open  the  way  for  the  speculation 
of  scientists  themselves — chief  among  whom,  no  doubt,  was  his  famous 
brother-in-law,  Henri  Poincare — his  main  interest  lay  in  the  field  of  the 
history  of  philosophy.  As  a  teacher  he  is  said  to  have  subjected  the 
texts  of  the  various  historical  systems  to  the  most  penetrating  and  minute 
examination,  while  at  the  same  time  clearly  emphasizing  the  significant 
features  of  the  doctrines  under  review,  and  as  a  writer  in  this  field  Bou- 
troux revealed  himself  a  master  of  the  art  of  clear  and  comprehensive 
exposition.  He  translated  the  first  part  of  Zeller's  Philosophic  der 
Griechen  (1877-1882);  produced  a  classic  edition  of  Leibniz's  Mona- 
dologie  and  Nouveaux  Essais  (1880-1886);  and  published  other  articles 
on  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Boehme,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Kant  and  William 
James.  In  all  his  thinking  and  writing  Boutroux  seized  upon  the  most 
extreme  oppositions  in  the  various  fields,  and  instead  of  conciliating  or 
sterilizing  them  by  mediating  concessions,  sought  to  dominate  them  by 
further  fruitful  reflections.  Thus  in  his  doctrine  of  '  contingency '  he 
seeks  to  show  that  there  is  going  on  in  nature  a  process,  which  it  is  the 
task  of  the  various  sciences  each  in  their  own  particular  ways  to  discover, 
of  creating  genuinely  new  wholes  possessing  new  qualities,  and  infinitely 
richer  in  content  than  the  mere  sum  of  their  parts.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view,  moreover,  that  Boutroux  concluded  his  Science  et  Religion  with 
the  following  words :  "  La  raison  s'ingenie  a  les  rapprocher  a  travers  leurs 
luttes,  et  a  former  de  leur  reunion  un  etre  plus  harmonieux  que  chacune 
d'elles  prise  a  part."  In  the  chcr  maitrc  of  Bergson  and  many  another 
fellow  teacher  and  student  in  the  member  of  numerous  learned  and 
educational  societies,  in  the  true  '  man  of  the  world '  that  was  M.  Bou- 
troux, France  has  lost  a  son  whose  nobility  of  character  and  loftiness  of 
intellect  is  universally  recognized  and  admired. 
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BENNO  ERDMANN. 

Benno  Erdmann,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  died  in  Berlin  January 
7,  1921,  in  his  seventieth  year.  Formerly  he  had  been  Professor  at  Halle, 
and  visited  America  to  participate  in  the  scientific  discussions  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  studies  on  psy- 
chological problems  and  on  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy.  He  also  edited 
Kant's  Reflexionen  and  J.  E.  Erdmann's  Geschichte  der  Philosophic. 
Perhaps  his  best-known  works  are  the  Logik,  of  which  only  the  first  part 
was  completed,  and  the  Psychologische  Untersuchungen  uber  das  Lesen. 

The  Southwestern  Philosophical  Association  were  the  guests  of  Occi- 
dental College  on  the  occasion  of  their  second  annual  meeting,  held  De- 
cember 28,  1921. 

Dr.  Bernard  C.  Ewer,  of  Pomona  College,  presented  a  paper  on  "A 
Dilemma  in  Ethics."  Dr.  James  Main  Dixon,  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Sympathy "  as  an 
expression  of  French  and  Scottish  thinking.  Dr.  John  W.  Scott,  of  Uni- 
versity College  of  Cardiff,  Wales,  this  year  Mills  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  read  a  paper  based  on  Rivers'  treatment  of  Instinct 
and  the  Unconscious. 

Extended  discussion  of  the  papers  was  had,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President,  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling, 
University  of  So.  Calif.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Henry  Nelson  Wieman, 
Occidental  College.  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Bernard  Capen 
Ewer,  Pomona  College. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  RELIGION,  II,  i :  George  W.  Coleman,  The  Contribu- 
tion of  the  Open  Forum  to  Democracy  and  Religion ;  C.  H.  Moehlmann, 
What  are  the  Fundamentals  of  Christianity?;  Samuel  S.  Cohon,  The  Mis- 
sion of  Reform  Judaism;  W.  C.  Keirstead,  The  Leadership  of  the  Min- 
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THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  MIND  IN  MODERN  IDEALISM.1 

THAT  the  gateway  to  a  spiritual  conception  of  the  world  lies 
through  an  analysis  of  its  contents  in  mental  terms  is,  per- 
haps in  most  forms  of  modern  idealism,  a  conviction  almost  ax- 
iomatic. Idealistic  philosophy  has  declared  that  the  essence  of 
the  universe  must  first  be  described  in  terms  of  ideas  before  it 
can  be  appreciated  in  terms  of  ideals.  This  at  any  rate  is  the 
conviction  behind  the  type  of  idealism  made  familiar  by  Bishop 
Berkeley.  "  Some  truths  there  are,"  says  this  philosopher  in  a 
passage  too  famous  to  quote  without  apology,  "  so  near  and  ob- 
vious to  the  mind  that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see 
them.  Such  I  take  this  important  one  to  be,  viz.,  that  all  the  choir 
of  heaven  and  furniture  of  earth  —  in  a  word,  all  those  bodies 
which  compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the  world  —  have  not  any 
substance  without  the  mind;  that  their  being  is  to  be  perceived 
or  known;  that  consequently,  so  long  as  they  are  not  actually 
perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind  or  in  that  of  any 
other  created  spirit,  they  must  either  have  no  existence  at  all 
or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirit;  it  being 
perfectly  unintelligible,  and  involving  all  the  absurdity  of  abstrac- 
tion, to  attribute  to  any  single  part  of  them  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  a  spirit."2  False,  therefore,  according  to  Berkeley 
and  his  followers,  is  the  common  dualism  of  mind  and  matter. 
If  the  common  distinction  between  things  and  ideas  connote  a 
distinction  in  substance,  then  it  must  be  rejected  as  gratuitous. 

1  A   Fragment  of  a  larger  Essay. 

2  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Part   i,  Sec- 
tion VI. 
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For  the  real  substance  of  the  world  is  mental.  Nothing  exists 
but  mind.  Yet  the  distinction  between  things  and  ideas  need 
not  be  abandoned  —  may  we  not  speak  with  the  vulgar  provided 
we  think  with  the  learned?  —  if  we  mean  by  it  nothing  else  than 
a  difference  between  orders  and  degrees  of  ideas.  Berkeley's 
doctrine,  in  short,  is  essentially  monistic  and  must  be  understood 
in  contrast  with  materialism,  its  polar  opposite.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing all  things  to  matter  in  motion,  Berkeley's  form  of  idealism 
reverses  the  analysis  and  discovers  everything  to  be  composed  of 
mental  stuff. 

My  excuse  for  mentioning  a  doctrine  so  familiar  is  the  fact 
that  in  Berkeley  we  have  the  prototype  of  those  modern  versions 
of  idealism  against  which  recent  realism  has  inaugurated  such  a 
wholesome  rebellion.  The  'ego-centric  predicament'  —  perhaps 
more  properly  designated  as  "  ideo-centric  "  —  re-echoed  many 
times  since  Berkeley's  classic  formulation  of  it,  has  never  found 
more  pithy  and  yet  more  lucid  an  expression  than  in  the  dictum 
of  esse  est  percipi.  The  general  view  that  the  world  is  identical 
with  the  ideas  in  terms  of  which  its  nature  is  experienced  and 
recorded  has,  since  Berkeley's  defense  of  it,  altered  little  in 
modes  of  analysis  or  in  fashions  of  argument.  Thus  argues 
Mr. .  F.  H.  Bradley :  "  Find  any  piece  of  existence,  take  up 
anything  that  anyone  could  possibly  call  a  fact,  .  .  .  and  then 
judge  if  it  does  not  consist  in  sentient  experience.  .  .  .  When 
the  experiment  is  made  strictly,  I  can  myself  conceive  of  nothing 
else  than  the  experienced.  Anything,  in  no  sense  felt  or  per- 
ceived, becomes  to  me  quite  unmeaning  .  .  .  [therefore],  I  am 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  for  me  experience  is  the  same  as 
reality."  l  And  a  more  recent  and  equally  distinguished  writer — 
the  author  of  A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  —  puts  the  case  for  Berkeleyism  in  this  manner:  "All 
knowledge,  of  whatever  kind  it  may;  be,  is  contained  for  every 
individual  person  within  the  range  of  his  own  consciousness. 
The  horizon  of  any  person's  mind  contains  everything  that  exists 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  for 
any  of  us  but  that  which  we  in  some  way  or  other  mentally 

i  Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  145,  146. 
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experience  —  such  experience  being  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
Sensations,  Perceptions,  Ideas,  Emotions,  Desires,  Volitions  or 
Feelings  in  general.  These  all  together  in  their  existence  within 
our  consciousness  form  the  only  content  of  our  knowledge,  and 
outside  of  them  there  is  for  us  no  knowledge  and  no  world." l 
This,  it  will  be  conceded,  is  Berkeleyism  with  a  vengeance.  It 
is  still  the  favorite  cornerstone  of  many  an  idealistic  edifice. 
And  the  confusion  in  motives  which  analysis  may  discern  in 
Berkeley's  thinking  is  the  same  confusion  which  lies  embedded 
in  the  minds  of  his  zealous  followers.  To  this  confusion  the 
following  pages  seek  to  direct  attention. 

Berkeley  and  those  who  adhere  to  his  subjectivism  seem  to 
postulate  an  identity  of  meaning  in  the  terms  mental  and  spirit- 
ual. In  the  passage  from  Berkeley  cited  above,  'mind'  and 
'  spirit '  are  used  interchangeably  as  if  they  were  synonymous. 
A  spiritual  conception  of  the  world  is  assumed  to  follow  directly 
from  the  demonstration  that  its  constitution  is  mental.  Once 
prove,  so  the  assumption  runs,  that  "  all  those  bodies  which  com- 
pose the  mighty  frame  of  the  world"  require  a  'mind'  to  de- 
scribe and  to  account  for  its  nature,  then  it  can  be  established 
that  God  is  in  his  heaven  and  all  is  right  with  the  cosmos ;  that 
our  universe,  in  fact,  is  the  paragon  of  goodness,  beauty,  order, 
rationality;  in  short,  of  all  those  ideals  and  values  epitomised 
under  the  word  '  spirituality.'  It  is  all  so  very,  very  simple. 
A  world  conceived  as  composed  of  material  particles  is  regarded 
ipso  facto  as  naked  of  spirituality;  to  show  that  it  is  spiritual 
one  must  begin  by  dissolving  it  into  psychical  dust. 

It  demands  no  great  feat  of  philosophic  imagination  to  chal- 
lenge the  presupposition  that  in  order  to  regard  the  world  as 
propitious  to  spiritual  values  one  has,  as  a  condition  sine  qua 
non,  to  reduce  it  to  mental  categories.  A  world  describable  in 
the  language  of  'mind'  may  as  such  be  hostile  to  the  deepest 
and  noblest  aspirations  of  the  'spirit.'  Empirical  considerations 
alone  suffice  to  show  that  many  things  which  exemplify  mental 
traits  are  often  destructive  of  those  features  which  we  are  wont 
to  regard  as  spiritual.  It  requires  observation  little  astute  to  view 

*  Mert,  John  Theodore,  A  Fragment  on  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  39,  40. 
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as  sordid  and  corrupt  much  of  what  constitutes  our  mental  life. 
No  human  being,  however  normal,  is  a  stranger  to  emotional  and 
volitional  experiences  unspiritual  in  character  and  direction.  We 
need  but  remind  ourselves  of  the  analysis  of  human  nature  char- 
acteristic of  Southern  Buddhism  and  of  Pauline  Christianity  to 
appreciate  the  possible  discrepancy  between  the  mental  and  the 
spiritual.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  an  interpretation  of  the 
world  in  terms  of  certain  mental  traits,  those  that  seemed  to 
Hobbes  or  to  Kant  constitutive  of  the  mind  of  'natural'  man, 
would  banish  from  it  all  those  things  which  we  associate  with 
spirituality.  There  would  be  in  such  a  world  no  goodness,  no 
beauty,  no  holiness,  no  perfection,  no  order,  no  significance,  no 
rationality,  although  it  would  still  be  possible  to  characterize  it 
as  mental.  For  stupidity  is  mental.  And  so  is  cruelty  and 
hatred  and  anger  and  envy  and  jealousy  and  cowardice  and  cov- 
etousness  and  many  other  brutish  tissues  which  form  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  fabric  and  texture  of  consciousness.  To 
say  then  that  the  world  is  mental  is  to  say  nothing  at  all  about 
its  spirituality.  To  render  it  amenable  to  ideas  is  not  to  show 
its  congruity  with  ideals.  Quite  the  contrary:  it  is  within  spec- 
ulative possibility  to  imagine  a  world  through  and  through  mental 
but  revoltingly  unspiritual,  a  world  responsive  to  our  ideas  but  at 
variance  with  our  ideals.  And  it  is  precisely  the  recognition  of 
this  disparity,  the  antinomy  between  a  world  subject  to  our  ideas 
and  a  world  antagonistic  to  our  ideals,  which  lends  to  pessimism 
—  especially  to  the  type  represented  by  Schopenhauer  —  peculiar 
pertinency  and  potency. 

So  singularly  instructive  for  our  purpose  is  this  type  of  pes- 
simism that  brief  mention  must  here  be  made  of  it.  For  Scho- 
penhauer's philosophy,  being  '  idealistic/  is  a  perennial  challenge 
to  the  usual  optimism  which  is  supposed  to  follow  from  the  rec- 
ognition of  mind  as  an  ultimate  category.  The  thesis  that  there 
is  in  the  world  nothing  but  mind  is  in  Schopenhauer's  doctrine 
as  essential  a  part  as  it  is,  for  example,  in  that  of  Berkeley. 
For  him  as  for  Berkeley  the  contents  of  experience  cannot  be 
rendered  intelligible  in  terms  other  than  those  derived  from  mind. 
The  range  of  the  world  must  for  each  one  of  us  coincide  with 
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the  range  of  experience.  The  substance  of  the  universe  is  the 
substance  of  ideas ;  it  exists  to  be  felt,  perceived,  intuited,  known, 
desired,  repulsed,  or  otherwise  appropriated  by  mind.  Objec- 
tivity conceived  as  non-mental  or  extra-mental  can  have  little 
meaning  in  a  philosophy  the  starting  point  of  which  is  the  dec- 
laration :  Die  Welt  ist  meine  Vorstellung.  But  the  fact  that  the 
basis  and  the  contents  of  the  world  must  be  sought  in  mind,  that 
its  locus  and  range  must  be  explored  within  consciousness  or 
experience,  does  not  by  itself  confer  upon  it  meaning,  signifi- 
cance, dignity,  rationality  —  in  short,  spirituality.  The  contrast 
of  which  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  such  a  profound  expres- 
sion is  the  familiar  contrast  between  '  existential '  judgments  and 
'spiritual'  judgments  (so  William  James  aptly  translates  what 
the  Germans  denominate  as  Werturteile).  The  existential  facts 
themselves,  whether  they  fall  inside  or  outside  the  charmed  circle 
of  mind,  do  not  carry  within  them  certificates  of  spiritual  value. 
The  existential  problem  is  one  thing,  the  spiritual  another.  And 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  all  pessimism,  whether  it  exhibits  itself 
in  emotional  or  in  rational  dress,  whether  it  shows  itself  in  pas- 
sionately temperamental  or  in  intellectually  impersonal  vesture, 
to  presuppose  a  radical  disparity  between  existence  and  value. 
Indeed,  this  is  pessimism — the  poignant  experience  or  the  pier- 
cing conviction  that  actual  existence  is  wanting  in  worth  and  that 
the  values  which  the  soul  craves  have  in  reality  no  abiding  city. 
Such  is  the  general  form  of  all  genuine  pessimism,  whether  it 
is  achieved  through  personal  experience  or  disinterested  analysis. 
Only  in  Schopenhauer  —  and  this  should  give  pause  to  those  who 
confuse  the  mental  with  the  spiritual  —  this  fundamental  oppo- 
sition between  existence  and  value  is  one  which  has  at  its  root 
the  idealistic  presupposition  that  there  is  in  the  universe  nothing 
but  mind.  Is  it  too  paradoxical  to  say  that  Schopenhauer's  is  a 
pessimism  which  has  for  its  basis  the  explicit  recognition  of  a 
profound  antinomy  between  '  mind '  and  '  spirit,'  if  mind  be  un- 
derstood to  connote  a  meaning  mainly  existential,  and  spirit  a 
sense  implying  value?  Mind,  for  Schopenhauer,  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  essentially  unspiritual,  that  is,  blind,  foolish,  capricious, 
cruel,  sordid,  and  miserable. 
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It  would  not  be  necessary  to  insist  so  much  upon  the  possibility 
of  a  genuine  clash  between  a  mental  and  a  spiritual  conception 
of  the  world  were  it  not  for  the  optimistic  bias  of  traditional 
idealism,  a  bias  which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  due  to  the  confusion 
of  mind  with  spirituality.  In  the  case  of  Berkeley  this  confusion 
is  quite  transparent.  To  ward  off  the  menace  to  a  spiritual  view 
of  things,  involved  in  materialism,  Berkeley  elaborates  his  doc- 
trine of  esse  est  percipi  as  a  bulwark  against  atheism.  God  must 
be  viewed  under  the  form  of  mentality,  such  as  our  human  per- 
ceptions exemplify,  if  he  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  source  and  the 
guarantee  of  all  that  is  spiritual.  But  a  mosaic  of  sensations  and 
perceptions  —  for  such  after  all  is  structurally  Berkeley's  world 
—  is  this,  one  may  ask,  more  congruous  and  commensurate  with 
divinity  than  a  galaxy  of  physical  atoms?  "It  is  not  the  stuff 
things  are v  made  of  that  concerns  us,"  remarks  Mr.  Santayana, 
"  but  the  things  into  which  that  stuff  may  be  made.  Therefore, 
a  philosopher  who  constructs  a  world  out  of  leaping,  flickering, 
and  self -devour  ing  thoughts  is  a  physical  philosopher  only,  quite 
as  much  as  if  he  constructed  the  world  out  of  fire."1  What  is 
here  said  in  disparagement  of  the  post-Kantian  idealists  applies 
with  much  greater  force  to  Berkeley,  whose  philosophy  is  a  sort 
of  inverted  physics.  Little  skill  in  dialectic  is  required  to  show 
that  Berkeley,  in  his  substitution  of  a  mental  for  a  physical 
atomism,  removes  from  materialism  nothing  more  than  its  name. 
In  the  words  of  a  recent  writer :  "  So  long  as  we  take  it  simply 
as  it  stands,  this  changing  of  objects  into  ideas  really  changes 
little  but  their  names,  as  Berkeley  himself  is  willing  enough 
upon  occasion  to  maintain.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  distinctive  in 
Berkeley  until  we  can  justify  his  hypothesis  of  a  Deity.  Short 
of  that  he  changes  the  names  of  things,  but  no  more.  Now, 
it  is  when  he  is  pressed  for  evidence  in  support  of  this,  that 
Berkeley  fails  to  satisfy  Hume's  more  exacting  standards  of 
evidence."2  Berkeley,  continues  the  same  author,  could  only 
reach  his  Deity  "by  doing  precisely  what  he  would  not  allow 

i"The  Two  Idealisms"  in  The  International  Quarterly,  Vol.  VI,  1007, 
P.  24. 

*J.  W.  Scott,  Syndicalism  and  Philosophical  Realism,  pp.  63,  65. 
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the  materialists  to  do,  transcend  the  actual  data  of  sense."1 
And  because  realism  is  a  predilection  for  the  immediate  and 
given,  unwilling  to  transcend  the  data  as  found,  Berkeley,  so 
this  critic  avers,  should  be  called  not  an  idealist  at  all,  but  a 
realist.  Another  critic,  Professor  G.  P.  Adams,  has  the  same 
objection  in  mind  in  characterizing  Berkeley's  insight  as  "so 
utterly  sweeping  in  its  scope  that  it  often  seems  to  be  only 
a  re-naming  of  the  total  universe  of  knowable  objects,  con- 
sidered wholesale  and  en  bloc,  and  a  relabelling  which  tells  us 
nothing  further  about  any  of  the  specific  items  or  relations 
which  characterize  the  particular  things  within  our  world."* 
Yet,  what  these  critics  fail  to  note  is  the  fact  that  in  all  those 
who,  like  Berkeley,  seek  earnestly  to  substitute  mind  for  matter 
as  the  substance  of  things,  the  conviction  is  irresistible  that  the 
mental  as  such,  whatever  its  direction  and  goal,  is  deeper,  more 
significant — -more  worthy,  in  short, — than  its  opposite.  Spiritual 
values,  so  they  believe,  cannot  be  dissociated  from  mind.  To 
exchange  the  material  stuff  of  things  for  a  fabric  woven  of  dif- 
ferent texture  is  to  effect  more  than  a  change  in  name.  It  means 
for  them  a  change  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  universe.  Matter 
is,  so  they  assume,  impervious  to  spirituality ;  mind  alone  is  conso- 
nant with  it.  Thus  the  bias  of  idealism  may  be  expressed  as  a  bias 
for  mind  as  such.  The  existential  judgments  about  mind  are  not 
merely  existential.  They  are  ultimately  judgments  of  value.  And 
because  mind  is  held  to  be  the  region  where  existence  and  value 
coalesce,  a  mental  atomism,  such  as  Berkeley's,  tends  at  once  to 
assume  an  optimistic  coloring.  For  if  pessimism  consists  in  the 
antinomy  between  existential  judgments  and  judgments  of  value, 
optimism  means  their  intrinsic  harmony.  But  to  represent  mind 
as  the  locus  of  their  happy  conjunction  or  coalescence  involves 
a  disregard  of  all  those  motives,  which,  in  Schopenhauer  and 
in  the  mystics,  lie  behind  the  disparagement  of  mind,  and  render 
such  disparagement  intelligible.  Mind  can  be  exalted,  so  it  would 
seem,  only  if  the  unspiritual  in  it  remains  undetected,  or,  if  dis- 
covered, becomes  sublimated. 

The  attempt  to  sublimate  what  is  unspiritual  in  mind  or  con- 

»  Op.  c»'/..  p.  67. 

« Idealism  and  th*  Modern  Age,  pp.  124,  135. 
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sciousness,  thus  making  it  possible  to  define  in  its  name  both 
existence  and  value,  is  a  feat  for  which  the  post-Kantian  idealists, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Schopenhauer,  have  a  special  claim 
to  distinction.  Unmindful  of  the  cautious  though  inarticulate 
realism  of  Kant,  his  followers  convert  an  idealism  exclusively 
epistemological  into  an  idealism  which  is  predominantly  ontologi- 
cal.  Kant's  teaching  that  the  facts  of  experience  are  subject  to 
the  behest  of  mind  and  for  that  very  reason  permit  no  incursion 
into  their  inner  and  metaphysical  nature,  is  for  his  successors, 
as  we  shall  see,  productive  of  a  quite  different  result.  The  meta- 
physical situation  is  for  Kant  problematic  just  because  the  epis- 
temological is  so  luminous.  Unknowable  for  him  is  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  world  precisely  because  its  phenomenal  nature 
is  knowable  in  mental  terms.  For  Kant  to  know  means  to  '  phe- 
nomenalize,'  i.e.,  to  know  means  to  effect  a  certain  transformation 
or  transfiguration  of  reality.  Knowledge  introduces  into  reality 
elements  which  are  foreign  to  it,  elements  that  have  to  do  with 
its  structure,  its  order,  its  sequence,  its  regularity,  its  uniformity, 
its  general  lawfulness.  What  we  know  is  thus  ontologically 
tainted,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  those  forms,  concepts,  categories, 
or  ideas  in  terms  of  which  things  that  enjoy  an  existence  un- 
disturbed by  them  are  translated  and  transmuted.  Whether  the 
real  world  is  or  is  not  subject  to  the  imperious  demands  of  spirit- 
uality, whether  it  is  or  is  not  in  accord  with  our  deepest  ideals 
and  values,  the  nature  of  knowledge  itself  prevents  us  from  as- 
certaining. Paradoxically  enough,  the  tools  or  instruments  of 
knowledge  —  our  '  ideas '  —  changing  whatever  they  touch  or  ap- 
propriate, are  creative  of  a  new,  but  phenomenal,  world  which  for 
ever  insinuates  itself  between  us  and  the  real  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  that  for  us  as  knowers  and  discoverers  it  must  always 
remain  problematic  whether  reality  is  friendly  or  whether  it 
is  inimical  to  our  '  ideals.'  Intelligence,  in  the  very  act  of 
constructing  into  coherent  and  orderly  structures  the  given  ele- 
ments of  experience,  erects  an  impenetrable  screen  before  the 
real  or  inner  nature  of  things.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  say 
it,  it  is  our  ideas  which  separate  us  from  theoretical  certitude 
concerning  our  ideals.  To  put  it  in  a  drastic  form:  it  is  our 
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mind  with  its  categories  which  veils  from  our  purview  the  spirit- 
ual world.  And  whenever  the  mind  endeavors  to  lift  the  veil, 
as  it  is  perforce  destined  to  do,  it  discovers,  not  the  ideals  which 
it  theoretically  seeks,  not  the  values  which  it  intellectually  craves, 
but  itself  in  a  hopeless  maze  of  contradictions,  in  an  inextricable 
net  of  antinomies.  For  Kant,  therefore,  the  destiny  of  reason 
is  a  tragic  destiny.  It  seeks  to  transcend  what  it  is  never  able 
to  transcend.  It  perpetually  labors  to  pass  beyond  its  mental 
confines  to  a  region  of  spiritual  truths  only  thereby  to  renew 
the  discovery  of  its  inevitable  and  impassable  limits.  Concretely 
and  in  the  language  of  Kant,  God,  freedom  and  immortality  — 
the  names  and  symbols  for  the  deepest  of  human  values  —  are 
objects  which  reason  is  forced  perpetually  to  seek  and  which 
it  is  cozened  continually  to  renounce.  We  are  bidden  by  Kant 
to  witness  perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  imaginable,  the  tragedy 
of  a  deep  and  never-ending  struggle  of  mind  with  its  own  antin- 
omies in  its  endeavor  to  transcend  the  positive  region  of  ideas 
and  to  reach  the  problematic  sphere  of  ideals;  problematic,  of 
course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  demonstrable  knowledge. 

But  this  tragedy  may  be  read  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  may 
mean,  what  indeed  it  means  to  Schopenhauer,  that  we  have  here 
to  do  with  a  fundamental  and  ultimate  diremption  between  ex- 
istence and  value,  an  absolute  and  irreducible  discord  between 
mind  and  spirituality.  Unintelligible  is  the  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  region  of  ideas  and  the  realm  of  ideals,  —  it  simply 
passes  understanding.  And  it  is  this  irrational  fissure  between 
our  ideas  and  our  ideals  which  lends  to  Schopenhauer's  pessi- 
mism its  deepest  aspect.  The  other  rendering  of  the  tragic  strug- 
gle of  mind  with  its  own  discrepancies  and  dissensions,  the  one 
made  familiar  by  the  rest  of  the  post-Kantians,  consists  in  boldly 
identifying  spirituality  with  mind  incessantly  divided  against  it- 
self, and  rationality  with  consciousness  for  ever  torn  asunder  by 
anguish  and  misery,  error  and  sin,  folly  and  caprice,  negation 
and  contradiction.  By  sublimating  all  that  appears  unspiritual 
in  consciousness,  mind  and  spirituality  become  ultimately  co-ex- 
tensive and  co-eval.  This  sublimation,  however,  cannot  be  ef- 
fected without  viewing  mind  as  a  whole  and  as  a  process.  As 
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a  whole  mind  absorbs  and  assimilates  all  its  unspiritual  parts; 
as  a  process  it  transcends  them  and  leaves  them  behind.  Spirit- 
uality, according  .to  these  post-Kantian  idealists,  is  nothing  but 
this  continual  absorbing  and  transcending  by  mind  of  its  own  dis- 
crepant and  rebellious  parts.  Where  there  is  spiritual  life,  there 
is  incessant  struggle  with  refractory  elements.  Thus  to  view 
mind  or  consciousness  is  to  view  it  as  '  dialectical,'  i.e.,  as  unfold- 
ing and  expanding  in  accordance  with  an  immanent  and  rhythmic 
law,  a  law,  however,  which  resembles  not  a  little  a  sword  that 
is  double-edged.  For  this  law  condemns  as  negative  and  irra- 
tional the  parts  taken  in  isolation;  but  justifies  and  vindicates 
them  in  relation  to  the  whole.  Professor  Hoernle,  a  recent  ad- 
vocate of  traditional  idealism,  has  worded  this  'double-edged' 
dialectical  principle  with  fair  accuracy  in  a  passage  that  is  worth 
quoting.  "  From  this  principle,"  he  says,  discussing  the  problem 
of  the  self,  "  flows  the  spiritual  structure  of  all  self-consciousness. 
It  implies  both  identity  and  difference  of  '  self  '  and  '  world.' 
As  a  part,  the  self  is  distinguishable,  not  from,  but  within,  the 
whole,  and  the  whole  so  far  confronts  the  self  as  an  overwhelm- 
ing, and  in  some  moods  as  a  foreign  or  hostile  '  Other.'  But  the 
part  also  belongs  to  the  whole,  and  the  life  of  the  whole  pulses 
in  the  part ;  and  this  sense  of  being  at  one  with,  or  at  home  in, 
the  universe  is  the  complementary  oscillation  in  the  experience  of 
being  a  self,  and,  as  such,  an  individual  focus  of  the  universe."  * 
This  '  dialectical  relation '  of  whole  and  part  holds  true,  not  only 
of  self  and  not-self,  but  of  all  things,  since,  according  to  the 
presupposition  of  all  post-Kantians,  mind  or  consciousness  is 
their  common  and  fundamental  basis.  It  is  precisely  this  uni- 
versal mental  basis  of  all  things  which  guarantees  their  spiritual 
career.  Nothing  mental,  however  irrational  and  diabolical,  is 
sufficiently  opaque  to  resist  the  ubiquitous  process  of  dialectical 
sublimation.  In  Hegel's  world,  for  instance,  unreasonable  facts 
are  needed,  as  Royce  remarks,  "  in  order  to  give  to  Hegel's  form 
of  the  reasonable  principle  its  opportunity  to  triumph  through 
its  own  activity.  .  .  .  From  Hegel's  point  of  view,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  that  particular  instances  of  the  irrational  should  be 
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present." *  Universal  sublimation  of  all  that  is  unreasonable  and 
unspiritual  in  consciousness  is  vouchsafed  by  a  new  logic,  accord- 
ing to  which  things  partake  at  once  of  identity  and  difference. 
As  a  part,  adapting  Professor  Hoernle's  phraseology,  the  irra- 
tional is  distinguishable,  not  from,  but  within,  the  whole  of  the 
spiritual  reality;  but  the  life  of  the  spirit  throbs  equally  in  all 
parts,  and  is  thus  their  identity,  unity,  and  continuity.  Here  we 
have  the  ultimate  harmony  of  mind  and  spirituality.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  mind  or  consciousness  is  for  the  post-Kantians  some- 
thing which  denotes  at  once  existence  and  value.  No  wonder 
Hegel  could,  in  all  philosophic  sincerity,  find  it  possible  to  make 
the  famous  assertion  that  "  what  is  real,  is  rational "  and  "  what 
is  rational  is  real " ;  reality,  in  this  case,  meaning  whatever  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  its  rationality  consisting  in  yielding  to 
a  universal  process  of  sublimation. 

Farther  than  Hegel  it  would  seem  impossible  to  go  in  the 
apotheosis  of  mind.  What  is  in  Berkeley  a  stark  assumption, 
i.e.,  the  equivalence  of  mind  and  spirituality,  is,  in  Hegel's  phi- 
losophy, a  matter  of  rigid  and  sustained  proof.  No  one,  of 
course,  could  be  blind  to  the  enormous  difference,  in  complexity 
as  well  as  in  profundity,  between  Berkeley's  mental  atomism  and 
Hegel's  spiritual  absolutism.  Yet  in  both  may  not  the  same 
fundamental  difficulty  be  detected?  Just  as  Berkeley,  it  may  be 
urged,  in  substituting  mind  for  matter  as  the  only  substance  of 
things,  has,  in  the  last  analysis,  removed  from  materialism  its 
name  alone,  leaving  the  world  otherwise  unaltered,  so  Hegel,  it 
may  likewise  be  contended,  in  identifying  reality  with  an  Ab- 
solute Spirit,  has,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  effected  no  more 
than  a  verbal  change.  As  for  Hegel's  account  of  things  in  terms 
of  an  Absolute,  from  the  point  of  view  of  which  whatever  hap- 
pens is  seen  to  be  indispensable  to  make  the  universe  as  spiritual 
as  it  possibly  could  be,  what  is  it  ultimately  but  a  defense  of 
the  tautological  assertion  that  '  whatever  is,  is,'  and  a  warrant 
for  the  noxious  belief  that  'whatever  is,  is  right?'  Of  Hegel's 
idealism  Mr.  Santayana  has  said,  perhaps  too  harshly  but  not 
altogether  unjustly,  that  it  "is  simply  contempt  for  all  ideals, 
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and  a  hearty  adoration  of  things  as  they  are."1  This  is  an  ex- 
travagant statement  and  does  not,  of  course,  tell  the  whole  story. 
Hegel  was  not  merely  the  ideological  apologist  for  the  established 
order  of  things.  His  dialectical  analysis  of  life  involves  a  mer- 
ciless criticism  of  all  that  is,  however  seemingly  fixed  and  perma- 
nent. Everything,  according  to  his  philosophy,  is  unstable,  and, 
from  a  temporal  point  of  view,  doomed  to  be  fugitive.  The 
emphasis  upon  the  change  and  evanescence  of  things  is  a  pre- 
dilection which  suggests  the  '  radical '  rather  than  the  '  conserv- 
ative.' But  this  is  only  one  edge  of  the  dialectical  sword.  There 
is  another.  Viewed  logically  and  timelessly,  everything,  however 
ephemeral,  discloses  itself  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  rational  whole. 
This  means,  if  it  means  anything,  a  vindication,  on  a  priori 
grounds,  of  any  status  quo  in  science,  religion,  art,  politics,  and 
morals;  it  means,  more  specifically,  an  apology  for  the  social 
organizations,  political  institutions,  economic  conditions,  religious 
creeds,  aesthetic  and  literary  tastes  of  any  and  every  given  epoch. 
In  short,  everything  any  nation  or  race  or  individual  chances  at 
any  historical  moment  to  bring  to  fruition  must  be  regarded  as 
inevitable  and  rational  and  good  and  right.  Viewed  thus,  the 
criticism  that  Hegel's  idealism  contains  too  '  realistic '  an  admix- 
ture is  not  without  pertinency.  It  belongs  to  the  pathos  of  He- 
gel's idealism  to  permit  "a  hearty  adoration  of  things  as  they 
are  "  and  to  encourage  a  conservatism  of  the  blindest  sort.  Of 
any  particular  situation,  event,  or  interest,  Hegel's  account  is 
not  at  all  incongruous  with  the  language  of  the  crassest  realism. 
His  logic  is  a  sort  of  Reallogik;  just  as  his  exaltation  of  the 
political  state  favors  a  notorious  Realpolitik.  We  must  perforce 
accept  as  given  and  inevitable  and  rational  whatever  we  find  or 
discover.  The  established  order  is  always  the  right  order.  It 
is  his  metaphysical  bias,  however,  which  saves  Hegel's  doctrine 
from  a  gross  realism.  It  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Berkeley,  the  bias 
for  mind  or  consciousness  as  such.  Things  are  not  accepted  sim- 
ply because  they  are  given;  they  are  accepted  because  they  are 
given  as  mind,  by  mind,  to  mind.  The  spiritual  function  of 
things  is  deduced  from  their  mental  structure.  Whatever  is, 
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is  regarded  by  Hegel  as  fundamentally  spiritual,  for  no  other 
reason,  it  appears,  than  because  whatever  is,  is  interpreted  by 
him  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  a  conscious  reality.  This  ex- 
plains the  inordinate  optimism  of  Hegel  in  the  face  of  the  trials 
and  tragedies  of  life  which  none  better  than  he  knew  how  to 
discern  and  articulate.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  speaking  of  Hegel's 
philosophy  as  a  'Demonodicy' —  a  justification  of  the  ways  of 
the  devil,  as  it  were  —  so  plentiful  are  in  his  'rational'  world 
pain  and  sorrow  and  sin  and  struggle  and  defeat.  Is  this  state- 
ment so  very  impertinent  ?  I  think  not.  Hegel's  existential  judg- 
ments differ  little  from  those  of  Schopenhauer:  the  tragedy  of 
life  and  mind,  drawn  by  Schopenhauer  with  such  consummate 
literary  skill,  is  painted  by  Hegel  in  colors  no  less  somber,  but 
suggesting  nothing  alas !  of  the  pessimist's  artistic  genius.  Noth- 
ing indeed  could  be  more  grim  than  the  life  of  mind  as  unfolded 
in  Hegel's  Phenomenology.  But  for  Hegel  mind  is  what  it  could 
not  be  for  Schopenhauer :  the  locus  both  of  existence  and  value. 
And  in  the  conviction  of  their  ultimate  harmony  or  coalescence 
consists  the  justification  of  metaphysical  optimism.  Thus  'the 
apotheosis  of  mind  by  Hegel  has  its  initial  impulse  in  the  axi- 
omatic assumption  that  only  in  mental  terms  can  spirituality  be 
defined.  The  result  is  an  existential  account  of  the  universe,  and 
a  verdict  concerning  its  worth,  in  terms  of  the  same  fundamental 
bias.  It  is  this  bias  which  aids  us  in  understanding  (what  other- 
wise seems  the  most  baffling  thing  in  all  philosophy),  how  purely 
existential  judgments  parade  with  startling  suddenness  as  spiritual 
judgments,  and  vice  versa,  how  judgments  of  value  assume  before 
our  very  eyes  existential  rank.  And  herein  lies  the  significance 
of  Hegel's  philosophy:  it  is  an  attempt  on  a  grand  scale  — 
perhaps  the  grandest  —  to  lodge  in  mind  or  consciousness  alone 
all  reality  and  all  value.  * 

Whether  Hegel  has  succeeded  well  or  ill  in  such  a  vast  under- 
taking is  something  that  need  not  concern  us  here.  The  only 
point  having  claim  upon  our  attention  for  the  present  is  the  motive 
which  lies  behind  his  bias  for  consciousness.  This  motive  has  to 
do  with  the  search  for  a  single  source  from  the  point  of  view  of 
which  existential  judgments  will  be  seen  to  coalesce  with  judgments 
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of  value.  The  conviction  that  mind  alone  is  such  a  source  is  at 
the  root  of  Hegel's  complicated  system;  the  apotheosis  of  mind 
is  its  soul  and  leaven.  There  is  for  Hegel  but  one  form  or 
category  of  existence  which  is  identical  with  an  absolute  form 
or  category  of  value,  discoverable  in  the  region  of  consciousness, 
and  ultimately  fusing  with  it.  The  universe  cannot  be  envisaged 
other  than  as  mind  without  robbing  it  at  one  stroke  of  both  its 
stuff  and  substance  and  its  meaning  and  worth.  The  whole  He- 
gelian edifice  rests  upon  the  presupposition  that  consciousness 
and  spirituality  are  in  the  last  analysis  one  and  indivisible.  This 
presupposition,  however,  may  be  rejected.  Schopenhauer's  man- 
ner of  challenging  it,  by  viewing  mind  and  spirituality  as  funda- 
mentally antagonistic,  has  already  been  noted.  But  there  is 
yet  another  way.  It  consists  in  the  refusal  to  deny  spiritual 
import  to  a  world  amenable  to  description  in  non-mental  terms. 
For  spirituality  is  a  concept  of  value,  capable  of  union  with  or 
severance  from  any  existential  judgment.  The  material  texture, 
'  material '  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  of  which  the  world  is  re- 
garded as  being  woven,  is  as  such  spiritually  neutral.  No  par- 
ticular content  needs  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  spirit- 
ually plastic.  May  not  from  any  stuff  spiritual  significance  be 
extracted,  provided  it  shows  itself  in  accord  with  certain  human 
needs  and  interests  and  values? 

I  shall  hazard  a  paradox  in  taking  as  an  illustration  an  ex- 
treme case — the  case  of  metaphysical  materialism.  Materialism 
is  commonly  interpreted  as  the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  that 
is  spiritual.  That  it  is  theoretically  destructive  of  certain  cher- 
ished values  is  true  enough.  The  description  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  one  homogeneous  physical  substance,  of  which  all  things 
are  but  different  configurations,  resulting  from  the  mechanical 
and  regular  motion  of  its  ultimate  particles,  is  this  not,  one  may 
well  ask,  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  '  God,  freedom,  and  immor- 
tality'? Yes,  so  it  must  be  replied,  if  these  concepts  are  viewed 
in  the  light  of  traditional  theology  and  idealistic  metaphysics ;  and 
in  so  far  as  all  spiritual  values  are  lodged  in  them,  and  in  them 
alone,  materialism  must  indeed  be  condemned  as  spiritually  bar- 
ren. Nevertheless,  materialism  is  not  without  spiritual  predilec- 
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tions  of  its  own.  Not  purely  cognitive  are  the  motives  for  em- 
bracing a  materialistic  view  of  things.  Materialism,  too,  is  the 
generalized  response  to  an  inner  bias.  The  bias  for  matter  has 
its  roots  in  certain  ideals  and  values  no  less  spiritual  than  those 
that  inspire  the  bias  for  mind.  Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  say 
it,  some  of  the  motives  for  materialism  are  spiritual  motives. 
To  be  sure,  the  zealous  partisans  of  doctrines  opppsed  to  ma- 
terialism see  in  it  nothing  but  negation  and  disintegration.  Be- 
fore their  very  eyes  the  universe  seems  to  crumble  into  dust. 
They  shudder  to  think  of  it  as  an  endless  dance  of  atoms,  a 
senseless  drift  of  particles.  Yet  the  needs  which  materialism 
satisfies  are  human  needs.  One  of  them  is  bound  up  with  what 
William  James  calls  the  "  sentiment  of  rationality."  "  What  is 
the  task  which  philosophers  set  themselves  to  perform,"  asks 
James,  "  and  why  do  they  philosophize  at  all "  ?  And  he  replies : 
"  They  desire  to  attain  a  conception  of  the  frame  of  things  which 
shall  on  the  whole  be  more  rational  than  that  somewhat  chaotic 
view  which  everyone  by  nature  carries  about  with  him  under 
his  hat." 1  In  all  the  deeper  forms  of  materialism  or  naturalism, 
from  Lucretius  to  Santayana,  lies  embedded  this  spiritual  senti- 
ment of  rationality.  Not  without  conviction  is  a  materialistic 
theory  accepted  by  its  votaries  —  not,  in  fact,  without  the  con- 
viction—  that  it  alone  succeeds  in  satisfying  the  human  passion 
for  intelligibility.  From  this  point  of  view,  materialism  is  one 
of  the  many  philosophic  adventures  engaged  in  the  spiritual 
struggle  with  a  refractory  world.  It  is  this  intellectual  battle 
with  a  stubborn  universe  which  imparts  to  every  philosophy, 
whatever  its  theoretical  result,  a  spiritual  meaning  and  dignity. 
That  materialism  does  not  satisfy  the  rational  demands  of  all 
men,  simply  shows  that  such  demands  are  various,  tangled  and 
incongruous  with  motives  other  than  rational.  How  else  ex- 
plain the  everlasting  contest  of  metaphysical  ideas?  But  the  cry 
of  the  human  passion  for  rationality  is  heard  in  every  philosophy. 
Materialism  is  no  exception.  Matter  is  capable  of  sublimation 
as  much  as  is  mind.  Matter,  too,  may  be  envisaged  as  the  solver 
of  our  riddles.  The  assertion  that  there  is  in  the  world  nothing 
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but  matter  in  motion  is  a  judgment  not  merely  existential.  In 
those  who  uphold  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  Lucretius,  it  easily  be- 
comes converted  into  a  judgment  of  value.  For  matter  is  con- 
templated as  something  eternal,  indestructible,  ubiquitous.  As 
such  it  not  only  solves  our  problems  but  also  exalts  our  minds. 
It  banishes  from  our  hearts  fear  and  superstition.  It  drives 
away  doubt  and  perplexity.  It  engenders  a  deep  humility  and 
a  wise  resignation.  Serenity  and  a  calm  joy,  too,  may  follow 
from  the  contemplation  of  matter  as  all  pervading.  There  is 
a  pleasure,  as  James  puts  it,  in  finding  that  a  chaos  of  facts 
is  the  expression  of  a  single  underlying  fact.  It  is  "like  the 
relief  of  the  musician  at  resolving  a  confused  mass  of  sound  into 
melodic  or  harmonic  order."1  And  the  sublimity  of  an  infinite 
substance,  the  fertile  essence  of  countless  worlds,  may  it  not  give 
rise  to  feelings  akin  to  religious  awe  and  reverence?  There  is 
thus  no  impropriety  in  speaking  of  the  spiritual  implications  of 
materialism.  In  this  connection,  Guyau's  significant  remarks  on 
materialism  may  here  be  cited.  "  Materialism,"  he  says,  "  is  ad- 
vocated in  the  name  of  positive  science;  but  it,  not  less  than 
idealism,  belongs  really  to  the  poetry  of  metaphysics;  its  poetry 
is  recorded  simply  in  terms  of  atoms  and  motion,  instead  of  in 
terms  of  the  elements  of  consciousness.  .  .  .  Materialism  is  in 
some  sort  a  tissue  of  metaphor  in  which  scientific  terms  lose  their 
scientific  signification,  and  gain  a  metaphysical  signification  in  its 
stead,  transferred,  as  they  are,  to  a  domain  that  lies  beyond  the 
range  of  experience.  .  .  .  And  finally,  materialism,  properly  so 
called,  has  been  invaded  by  a  notion  which  has  been  at  all  times 
peculiarly  adapted  to  satisfy  the  metaphysical  and  religious  aspi- 
rations of  mankind,  the  notion  of  infinity." 2 

Not  so  much  by  its  notion  of  infinity,  as  Guyau  holds,  does 
materialism  tend  to  take  on  a  spiritual  coloring,  but  rather,  it 
seems  to  me,  by  its  conception  of  unity.  In  its  quest  for  unity  — 
if  but  a  casual  observation  may  here  be  made  on  a  profound 
analogy  —  materialism  bears  not  a  little  resemblance  to  mysticism. 
Both  the  mystic  and  the  materialist  refuse  to  identify  the  real 

i  Op.  c\t.t  p.  65. 
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world  with  the  multiplicity  of  heterogeneous  things  confusedly 
impinging  upon  our  ordinary  experience.  Of  a  pluralistic  uni- 
verse they  do  not  conceive.  Of  individual  variety,  irreducible 
diversity,  ultimate  complexity  —  categories  both  existential  and 
spiritual  which  inspire  the  philosophies  of  thinkers  as  widely  di- 
vergent as  William  James  is  from  Leibniz,  or  Nietzsche  from 
Herbart  —  of  'pluralistic'  principles,  in  short,  mystics  and  ma- 
terialists evince  no  appreciation.  A  unity  there  must  be,  so  they 
profoundly  believe,  behind  and  beyond  the  superficial  medley  and 
flow  of  things.  And  this  unity — of  this  mystics  and  mate- 
rialists are  equally  convinced — must  be  homogeneous  in  essence, 
immutable  in  substance.  All  things,  multiple  and  diverse  though 
they  appear  to  sense  and  imagination,  must  be  viewed,  as  in 
Swinburne's  "  Hertha,"  as  partaking  of  an  unchanging  identity. 
The  Many  pass,  the  One  remains.  All  is  One,  whether  named 
Force,  Energy,  Life,  or  the  Nameless.  Alike  in  mysticism  and  ma- 
terialism, there  is  no  compromise  with  the  '  Many.'  The  problem 
of  consciousness  which  would  seem  to  offer  serious  obstacles  to 
such  a  radical  monism  is  for  the  mystic  and  the  materialist  not 
at  all  insuperable.  Consciousness  must  be  made  to  fuse  with 
the  One.  Such  fusion  may  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  may,  in  materialism,  take  the  form  of  extending  the  meaning 
of  consciousness,  as  in  Haeckel's  panpsychism,  so  as  to  include 
all  so-called  'unconscious'  manifestations;  or  it  may  take  the 
form  of  denying  to  consciousness  any  attributes  not  possessed  by 
physical  energy.  In  any  case,  ordinary  consciousness  must  be  so 
transformed  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  materialistic 
monism.  Of  such  'transformation'  of  ordinary  consciousness 
consists  the  fascinating  lore  of  mysticism.  Consciousness  must 
be  robbed  of  its  power  to  disturb  the  permanent  stillness  and 
harmony  of  the  One.  The  One — when  the  impediments  are 
removed  which  the  ordinary  consciousness  puts  in  the  way  to  its 
discovery  —  either  turns  out  to  be  filled  with  a  new  and  esoteric 
type  of  consciousness,  such  as  characterizes  the  ecstatic  mystic 
vision,  or,  from  the  non-mystic  point  of  view,  is  possessed  of  no 
consciousness  at  all.  Thus  the  method  of  the  mystic  is  like  the 
method  of  the  materialist.  To  preserve  the  identity,  unity,  and 
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homogeneity  of  the  real  universe,  the  meaning  of  consciousness 
must  undergo  a  radical  change  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  All 
or  Nothing.  Irrespective,  therefore,  of  differences  in  specific 
tenets,  in  their  allegiance  to  an  uncompromising  monism,  to  the 
extent  of  doing  violence  to  the  facts  of  consciousness,  mysticism 
and  materialism  exhibit  a  remarkable  affinity.  Protean  as  are 
the  forms  of  monism,  they  all  seem  to  be  "  bound  each  to  each 
by  natural  piety."  The  same  'theory  of  values,'  as  it  were,  ap- 
pears, so  it  may  be  suggested  in  passing,  to  be  their  common 
parent.  It  is  the  theory  which  accords  preference  to  uniformity 
and  simplicity  over  diversity  and  complexity.  The  postulate  that 
a  universe  identical  in  substance  or  essence  is  more  satisfying, 
intellectually  or  emotionally,  than  a  universe  which  is  hetero- 
geneous, seems  to  be  at  the  heart  of  every  monistic  view  that 
takes  itself  seriously.  Materialism,  then,  despite  its  peculiar  ex- 
istential judgments  about  the  'stuff'  of  the  world,  shares  with 
speculative  or  religious  mysticism  a  predilection  for  those  values 
that  center  around  the  notions  of  uniformity,  identity,  simplicity, 
homogeneity,  and  above  all,  unity.  This  superficial  suggestion 
of  a  possible  analogy  between  materialism  and  mysticism,  a  sub- 
ject meriting  more  than  parenthetical  mention,  is  here  inserted  to 
emphasize  once  more  the  contention  that  a  materialistic  meta- 
physics, in  spite  of  its  rejection  of  mind  or  consciousness  as 
ultimate  categories,  need  not  necessarily  be  considered  refractory 
in  responding  to  certain  spiritual  interests. 

I  confess  to  having  taken  an  extreme  instance  to  illustrate 
the  view  that  the  universe  need  not  be  destitute  of  spiritual  char- 
acters because  its  *  stuff '  may  be  described  in  non-mental  terms. 
It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  doctrine,  such  as  Schopenhauer's, 
which  withholds  from  the  world  spiritual  qualities,  although  mind 
must  be  regarded  as  its  substance  and  basis.  Less  paradoxical 
and  more  familiar  an  illustration  is  the  case  of  Spinoza.  For 
it  is  Spinoza  who  furnishes  the  classic  vindication  of  the  view 
that  spiritual  values  are  not  excluded  from  a  universe  in  which 
mind  is  but  one  manifestation  or  attribute  among  an  infinite 
number.  Mind  for  Spinoza  is  but  a  fragment  or  an  incident 
in  the  total  context  of  infinite  possibilities.  Spinoza,  it  is  fair 
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to  say,  seems  to  be  wanting  in  bias  for  mind  as  well  as  in  bias 
for  matter,  the  two  being  conceived  by  him,  as  everyone  knows, 
as  absolutely  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  countless  other,  to 
us  unfamiliar,  manifestations  of  the  same  infinite  universe.  If 
there  is  a  Spinozistic  bias,  it  is  rather  a  bias  for  'being'  as 
such.  The  universe  as  a  whole,  so  Spinoza  teaches,  —  under 
whatever  attributes,  or  modes  it  may  appear  to  us,  however  tan- 
gled and  sordid  it  may  reveal  itself  to  our  defective  and  dis- 
tracted vision,  —  Being  in  its  entirety,  in  all  its  expanse  and  with 
all  its  details,  must  be  appraised  as  '  spiritual,'  i.e.,  as  rational, 
significant,  full  of  dignity  and  sublimity,  worthy  of  our  reverence 
and  love,  commensurate  indeed  with  the  deepest  spiritual  con- 
cept of  human  coinage — God.  Whatever  is,  is  divine;  in  the 
discovery  of  this  truth  lies  for  Spinoza  our  sole  spiritual  vocation. 
But  the  assertion  that  the  total  context  of  Being  is  identical 
with  God,  this  identity  constituting  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse, means  for  Spinoza  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  ego- 
centric and  the  anthropo-centric  points  of  view.  As  a  philosophy 
radically  '  deo-cehtric '  it  disparages  as  relative  all  that  is  merely 
human.  The  spirituality  of  the  universe  does  not  consist  for 
Spinoza  in  its  plasticity  to  ideas  and  ideals  derived  from  human 
mind  or  consciousness;  its  spirituality  consists  in  having  a  locus 
and  a  range  altogether  beyond  the  ken  of  man's  inner  life.  Not 
by  analogy  with  human  experience  is  the  universe  rendered  in- 
telligible,—  that  way  lie  vanity  and  conceit.  In  the  surrender  of 
such  vain  and  inordinate  ambition  Spinoza  finds  the  measure  of 
man's  spiritual  stature.  Such  surrender  confers  upon  man  the 
only  spirituality  he  is  capable  of  attaining.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Spinoza's  famous  saying  that  he  who  truly  loves  God  cannot 
wish  that  God  should  love  him  in  return.  It  would  degrade  God 
to  conceive  of  him  as  engrossed  in  that  which  is  peculiar  to  man, 
a  mere  incident  in  the  wealth  of  his  infinite  being.  It  exalts 
man,  however,  to  forsake  his  own  arrogance  and  impertinence 
and  to  contemplate  the  universe  under  the  form  of  eternity,  i.e., 
under  the  form  of  a  divine  destiny,  for  Spinoza  synonymous  with 
a  non-human  destiny.  This  involves  the  relinquishment  of  any 
attempt  to  envisage  God  in  terms  of  mind,  or  consciousness,  or 
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experience,  or  personality,  or  any  other  category  drawn  from 
but  one  of  his  infinite  attributes.  Omnis  determinatio  est  negatio. 
Here  we  have  a  distinctly  spiritual  view  of  the  universe  in  which 
mind  has  no  vested  interests.  To  reach  the  '  deo-centric '  view, 
the  '  ideo-centric '  view  must  be  completely  left  behind. 

All  these  historical  illustrations  disclose  the  conflict  of  human 
motives  and  attitudes  in  regard  to  the  place  of  mind  or  con- 
sciousness in  the  total  nature  of  things.  The  apotheosis  of  mind, 
latent  or  overt  in  most  forms  of  modern  idealism,  is  open  to 
challenge  by  a  variety  of  speculative  possibilities.  On  the  one 
hand,  mind  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  source  and  the  basis 
of  our  existential  judgments,  but  for  this  very  reason  one  may 
consider  problematic  or  nugatory  our  spiritual  judgments  or  our 
judgments  of  value.  An  idealistic  analysis  of  things  may  yield 
a  theoretical  agnosticism,  such  as  Kant's,  concerning  our  ideal 
values  and  interests,  or  it  may,  a  la  Schopenhauer,  culminate  in 
a  pessimistic  view  of  our  spiritual  destiny.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  complete  banishment  of  spirituality  is  not  necessarily  involved 
in  the  rejection  of  mind  as  an  ultimate  category  or  in  relegating 
it  to  a  mere  incident  in  an  infinite  universe.  We  have  seen 
reasons  for  vindicating  judgments  of  value  on  a  basis  naturalistic 
or  Spinozistic.  The  possibility  of  insulating  spirituality  from 
mind  and  mind  from  spirituality,  exemplified  sufficiently  in  the 
history  of  thought,  will  always  constitute  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge  against  those  forms  of  idealism  which  seek  in  mind,  and 
in  mind  alone,  the  locus  of  both  our  existential  judgments  and 
our  judgments  of  value. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  analysis,  re- 
served for  a  discussion  more  extended  than  the  present,  might 
in  the  end  lead  to  the  question  whether  philosophic  generaliza- 
tions are  not  after  all  judgments  of  value  in  disguise,  even  where 
the  avowed  purpose  is  to  render  valid  judgments  of  an  existen- 
tial nature.  In  one  sentence,  which  I  shall  venture  to  translate 
freely,  Simmel  suggests  the  thought  that  "  the  timeless  validity 
of  philosophic  doctrines  does  not  lie  in  the  truth  they  propound 
concerning  objective  reality,  but  rather  in  the  genuineness  and 
depth  with  which  their  objective  assertions,  often  erroneous,  ex- 
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press  an  inner  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  universe,  and  reveal, 
not  the  real  nature  of  things,  but  rather  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  them,  the  real  nature  of  souls." l  Philosophy,  so  an 
enlightened  humanism  of  Simmel's  type  would  express  it,  is  a 
human  response  to  things  and  not  their  cosmic  transcript.  Its 
function  is  not,  if  facetiousness  be  permitted,  to  furnish  us  with 
the  latest  absolute  news  from  an  infinite  cosmos.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  concerned  with  existential  judgments,  philosophy  can  lay 
claim  to  no  special  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  science.  Philosophic 
knowledge  is  not  occult;  philosophy,  too,  must  depend  for  an 
intelligent  insight  into  the  nature  of  things  upon  observation,  ex- 
periment, hypothesis,  and  verification.  Where,  as  in  philosophy, 
existential  judgments  are  so  much  vaster  than  they  are  in  science, 
the  principle  of  scepticism,  so  much  lauded  by  a  noted  geologist 
as  a  scientific  principle,  should,  one  would  suppose,  be  applied 
with  the  utmost  rigor.  "The  maxim  that  to  err  is  human," 
says  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson,  "  has  become  a  very  real  and  con- 
trolling doctrine  among  scientific  men.  They  have,  by  the  rigor 
of  their  methods  of  investigating  hypotheses,  become  so  familiar 
with  error  of  observation  and  of  judgment,  that,  in  dealing  with 
any  new  statement,  whether  of  fact  or  of  hypothesis,  the  first 
and  safest  assumption  they  make  is,  that  it  is  partially  erroneous. 
This  is  in  fact  the  commonest  of  all  scientific  hypotheses,  and 
the  one  which  is  most  frequently  confirmed.  This  scepticism 
is  one  of  the  surest  symptoms  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  mind.  It 
is  a  happy  approach  to  mental  poise,  in  contrast  to  child-like 
credulity  on  the  one  hand  and  dogmatic  denial  on  the  other."2 
Yet,  no  such  principle  of  scepticism,  advocated  by  the  man  of 
science,  is  ever  very  much  in  evidence  among  philosophers.  Phi- 
losophers hesitate  little  in  reducing  the  entire  universe  to  vast 
generalizations  not  easily  tested.  They  do  not  shrink  from  ep- 
itomising under  a  single  phrase  or  formula  the  cosmic  fate  of 
things.  Thus  we  are  told  that  all  is  mind  or  all  is  matter,  all 
is  unity  or  all  is  plurality,  all  is  permanence  or  all  is  change,  all 
is  this  or  all  is  that.  What  worth,  one  may  ask,  have  such  sweep- 

i  Kant,  p.  2. 

*  "  The  Spirit  of  Science  "  in  University  of  California  Chronicle,  Vol.  XXII, 
No.  2,  p.  13. 
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ing  generalizations?  Are  they  sustained  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment as  are  the  generalizations  of  science?  The  difficulty  of 
reaching  final  certitude  concerning  any  circumscribed  sphere  of 
facts,  to  which  science  limits  itself,  does  this  not  render  all  the 
more  dubious  any  ascertainable  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  bound- 
less regions  of  philosophic  research?  In  truth,  so  it  must  be 
candidly  admitted,  were  the  fruits  of  philosophy  merely  judg- 
ments of  existential  import,  the  harvest  would  be  far  from  en- 
couraging. But  if  Simmel  is  right  in  holding  that  philosophic 
assertions  about  the  nature  of  things  reveal  but  the  inner  dis- 
positions of  human  attitudes  towards  them;  or,  putting  the 
matter  in  my  own  way,  if  the  task  of  philosophy  is  one  which 
through  existential  judgments  discloses,  records,  and  interprets 
our  judgments  of  value,  then  the  sweeping  assertions  of  philosophy 
are  not  to  be  viewed  as  hypotheses  to  be  empirically  verified  or 
discredited.  They  are,  as  this  fragmentary  analysis  of  the  ideal- 
istic apotheosis  of  mind  has  suggested,  rather  expressions  of  con- 
flicting motives  and  needs,  having  their  root  in  human  nature  and 
finding  their  concrete  embodiment  in  human  history.  The  inces- 
sant strife  of  rival  theories  in  philosophy  is  a  tragic  struggle,  not 
of  competing  scientific  hypotheses,  but  of  incompatible  passions 
and  values.  The  conflicts  of  philosophy  are  in  the  last  analysis 
the  conflicts  of  human  civilization  writ  large.  But  all  this  forms 
the  subject  matter  of  another  and  larger  essay. 

J.    LOEWENBERG. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  PLATONIC 
VALUED-JUDGMENT. 

A  PREVIOUS  paper1  was  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
objective  elements  common  to  all  situations  judged  to  be 
of  value,  especially  of  moral  value.  The  present  paper  passes 
from  the  objective  to  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  value- judgment, 
and  asks  how  the  Platonic  judge  comes  to  his  decisions,  i.e., 
what  psychological  elements  are  involved  in  the  value- judgment 
as  such,  what  it  is  in  the  character  and  personality  of  the  judge 
which  really  does  the  judging  and  finally  decides  upon  questions 
of  value. 

If  we  attempt  to  put  together  the  very  various  hints  and  state- 
ments in  the  Dialogues  as  to  the  psychological  basis  of  the  value- 
judgment,  we  find  that  these  fall,  naturally  and  inevitably,  under 
three  main  heads,  viz. :  (i)  Nature  —  i.e.,  original  psychological 
equipment  for  making  value- judgments  iiberhaupt;  (2)  Experi- 
ence—  i.e.,  a  development  of  the  'natural'  equipment  in  accord- 
ance with  repeated  social  experience,  so  that  the  organism  attains 
a  new  equilibrium  at  the  level  of  social  habit;  (3)  Reason — i.e., 
a  development  of  the  natural  equipment  in  accordance  with  in- 
sight into  ultimate  reality. 

Under  these  three  heads  is  grouped  together  for  special  con- 
sideration all  the  evidence  found  in  the  Dialogues.  We  shall 
proceed  to  consider  this  evidence,  inductively  and  without  prej- 
udice,2 under  these  three  heads. 

I.  Nature. — A  value- judgment  of  some  sort  is  universal,  and 

1  "  Reality  and  the  Moral  Judgment  in   Plato,"  this  REVIEW,  Vol.  XXIX, 
1920,  pp.  355-373,  453-475- 

2  The  general  method  of  interpretation  consists  in  omitting  altogether  the 
evidence  concerning  the  instincts  and  habits,  in   insisting  that  Plato's  aim  is 
to   cut   loose   entirely   from  'pleasure'  and   from   anything   in  the  nature  of 
sensory  or  even  social  experience,  and  in  believing  that  in  anamnesis  (Meno, 
Phtrdrus)  we  have  the  clear  and  final  Platonic  answer  to  this  question.     Cf. 
Adam's  note  to  Rep.,  476  A,  C.     The  reference  to  anamnesis  is  doubtless  im- 
portant, but  it  is  a  mistake  in  method  to  omit  or  seek  to  explain  away  the 
very  considerable  body  of  evidence  re  pleasure  and  sensory  experience. 
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is  found,  not  only  among  human  beings,  who  possess  reason, 
but  among  animals  generally,  whether  they  possess  reason  or 
not.  All  beings  which  have  perception  have,  as  such,  a  quasi- 
instinctive  interest  in  satisfactions  as  opposed  to  dissatisfactions 
(Phileb.,  20  D,  Laws,  732  E  f.).  Conation  as  such,  even  in  its 
widest  and  most  elementary  sense,  is  bound  up  with  satisfactions 
and  dissatisfactions  (Rep.,  437  E  f.).  The  simplest  concrete 
form  of  this  universal  value- judgment  is  found  in  our  pleasure- 
pain  experiences  (Laws,  653  A-B).  Finally,  as  this  pleasure- 
pain  sense  functions  in  connection  with  (a)  all  forms  of  sensa- 
tion without  exception,  from  the  simplest  vision  and  audition  to 
the  complex  organic  sensation  of  bodily  well-being,  (b)  all  kinds 
of  bodily  movement  as  such,  from  a  simple  twitch  of  limb  or  tail 
to  the  articulate  use  of  the  voice,  (c)  all  activities  whatever 
which  lead  to  the  satisfaction  of  instinctive  wants  such  as  hunger, 
thirst,  and  the  sex-appetite,  we  can  conclude  that  the  value- judg- 
ment also  is  as  universal  as  life  and  consciousness.  So  far  as 
any  activity  is  pleasant,  it  is  sought  after  and  regarded  as  a  good. 
So  far  as  it  is  unpleasant,  it  is  avoided  and  regarded  as  an 
evil.1 

This,  then,  is  the  primitive  and  universal  type  of  experience 
upon  which  all  elementary  value- judgments  rest.  At  this  level, 
man  is  a  bundle  of  quasi-instinctive  wants,  each  of  which  seeks 
its  own  satisfaction  independently  of  the  rest.  The  general  re- 
sult is  somewhat  chaotic,  inconsistent  and  confused,  a  matter 
of  conflicting  and  unintelligent  special  interests  (Soph.,  228  B-D, 
Phileb.,  12  C  f.).  Out  of  this  confusion,  however,  there  grad- 
ually emerge  certain  groups  of  satisfaction-seeking  tendencies 
which  drift  together,  and  thus  give  rise  to  distinct  types  of  value- 
judgment.  In  the  first  place  (a),  man  is  distinguished  from 
other  animals  by  taking  pleasure,  not  merely  in  any  and  every 
kind  of  movement,  in  movement  as  such,  but  also  and  especially 
in  ordered,  rhythmic  movement,  in  sequences  and  recurrences 
appropriately  accentuated  and  stressed  (Laws.,  672  C-D,  653 
D  f.,  673  C-D).  This  feeling  after  law  and  order  in  the  sphere 
of  movement  and  kinaesthetic  sensation,  expressing  itself  prim- 

i  Op.  cit.,  PHILOS.  REV.,  XXIX,  pp.  361-362,  where  references  are  given. 
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itively  in  the  choric  dance,  is  the  basis  of  art  in  all  its  forms 
(Phileb.,  26  A,  B,  Laws  814  E  ff.),  and  thus,  at  the  natural  and 
quasMnstinctive  level  of  a  feeling  after  the  rhythmical,  and 
avoidance  of  the  unrhythmical,  furnishes  us  with  the  rudimen- 
tary beginnings  of  taste  or  the  (esthetic  value- judgment  (Rep., 
401  D  f.,  Laws,  656  A  ff.).  In  the  second  place  (6),  the  group 
of  gregarious  or  herd  instincts,  including  the  natural  dispositions 
at  the  bottom  of  physical  courage  and  of  quietness  or  moderation, 
when  associated  with  this  human  feeling  after  law  and  order, 
results  in  some  kind  of  instinctive  analogon  of  Justice,  a  set  of 
dispositions  which  seek  satisfaction  in  a  social  life  of  law  and 
order,  with  all  the  social  standards  inevitably  involved.1  This 
feeling  after  satisfaction  in  the  sphere  of  orderly  social  life  fur- 
nishes us,  at  the  level  at  present  considered,  with  the  beginnings 
of  moral  sentiment  and  the  ethical  value- judgment.  In  the  third 
place  (c),  under  the  urge  of  what  we  may,  perhaps,  designate 
as  curiosity,  the  instinctive  reaching-out  after  novel  experiences, 
primarily  of  a  sensory  kind  (Rep.,  375  E,  Phileb.,  54  £),  the 
human  feeling  after  law  and  order  seeks  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  cognitive  experiences  as  such,  from  neat  solutions  of  specific 
puzzles  and  problems  to  the  creation  of  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  thus,  in  the  satisfaction  which  it  takes  in  what  hangs  together 
consistently,  gives  us  the  beginnings  of  the  logical  value-judg- 
ment (cf.  Rep.,  498  E). 

In  the  fourth  place  (rf),  the  feeling  after  satisfaction  as  such 
contains  the  germ  of  a  distinction  between  apparent  and  real 
satisfaction,  and  the  search  for  a  genuine  satisfaction,  something 
more  permanent  and  more  fundamentally  satisfying  than  our 
ordinary  experiences,  fs  also  universal  (Symp.,  204  E  f.,  Rep., 
505  D).  This  feeling  after  reality  is  not  exhausted  in  art,  social 
conduct,  and  science,  but  seeks  a  satisfaction  which  shall  be  less 
specialized,  more  fundamental  and  more  universal.  In  certain 
of  its  forms  this  tendency  becomes  a  reaching  out  after  God 
and  a  yearning  to  become  like  Him,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the 
feeling  of  reverence,  the  beginnings  of  the  religious  value-judg- 
ment (Theat.,  176  A,  Laws,  716  C  f.).  In  its  more  intellectual 

i  For  the  evidence  on  which  this  is  based,  see  op.  cit.,  pp.  458-461. 
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forms,  i.e.,  when  raised  above  the  level  of  mere  feeling  to  the 
more  logical  level  of  a  feeling  after  truth  and  the  methodical, 
scientific  search  for  reality,  the  ideal  of  'assimilation  to  God' 
becomes  the  ideal  of  attaining  cognitive  contact  with  ultimate 
reality,  and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  which  underlies  this  research 
magnificent  (Rep.,  583  A}  furnishes  us  with  what  we  may  per- 
haps designate  as  the  beginnings  of  the  metaphysical  value-judg- 
ment, the  most  fundamental  of  all  our  senses  of  value,  and  the 
most  universal,  linking  together  again,  at  the  upper  limen  of 
our  value-sense,  the  specialized  forms  of  the  value-  judgment  in 
art,  conduct,  and  science,  which  were  originally  also  linked  to- 
gether at  the  lower  limen  of  the  general  feeling  after  satisfaction 
as  such. 

While  the  specialization  referred  to  is  not  complete,  so  that 
the  aesthetical,  the  ethical,  and  the  logical  standpoints  at  times 
overlap  and  partially  coincide,  they  are,  in  virtue  of  the  feeling 
for  law  and  order  common  to  them  all,  frequently  in  the  Dia- 
logues opposed  to  the  more  general  feeling  after  the  pleasant, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  more  definite  and  consistent,  less 
chaotic  and  uncontrolled,  less  animal  and  more  rational,  more 
human,  more  Hellenic.1  But  the  general  and  unspecialized  feel- 
ing after  satisfaction  as  such  is  also  opposed  to  them,  in  respect 
of  their  specific  and  narrow  exclusion  of  value-in-general  in 
favor  of  art-values,  science-values,  and  social-conduct  values.  In 
the  final  case  of  the  metaphysical  standpoint,  the  special  forms, 
as  such,  are  transcended  (Rep.,  511  #),  and  it  is  only  the  element 
of  value  common  to  all  value-judgments  without  exception,  which 
is  extracted  by  the  dialectician  and,  in  the  form  of  the  Idea  of 
Good,  accepted  as  absolute  and  unconditioned  value.  That  is  to 
say,  the  metaphysical  value-  judgment  accepts  the  general  element 
present  in  the  universal  pleasure-pain  experience,  and  transcends 


356  D  {.,  Rep.,  425  A,  585  B  i..  Laws,  673  C-D,  etc.  It  should, 
perhaps,  be  noted,  that  the  feeling  after  the  pleasant  is  also  a  feeling  after 
law  and  order  (Phileb.,  31  D  t.,  42  C  ff.),  inasmuch  as  pleasure  is  the  affec- 
tive side  of  the  recovery  of  equilibrium  on  the  part  of  an  organism  which 
has  been  disturbed,  but  is  coming  back  to  its  proper  form  and  balance.  It  is 
only  excessive  pleasure  that  is  lawless  (Rep.,  402  E,  etc.).  But  it  remains 
true  that  the  law-element  in  pleasure  is  very  general,  indefinite,  and  unspe- 
cialized. 
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the  specific  distinctions  between  art,  social  conduct,  and  logic  — 
upon  the  retention  of  which  distinctions  the  specialized  forms 
of  the  value-judgment  depend  —  and  thus  attains  to  the  universal 
essence  of  value,  which  was  present  from  the  first,  though  ob- 
scurely, in  the  feeling  after  satisfaction,  even  when  this  took 
the  form  of  sensuous  pleasure.  The  specialized  forms  are,  in 
fact,  at  the  level  which  Plato  regards  as  'clearer  than  opinion, 
but  less  clear  than  science,'  and  need  to  be  transcended  if  the 
dialectician  is  ever  to  attain  to  the  full  truth  which  is  present, 
however  obscurely,  at  the  natural  or  quasi-instinctive  level.  The 
identity  between  the  elementary  value-sense  and  the  final  dis- 
coveries of  philososphic  insight  is  brought  out  in  such  passages 
as  those  in  which  Plato  maintains  that  '  love '  is  essentially  '  love 
of  the  good'(Symp.,  204  E  f.,  206  A,  Rep.,  402  £),  or  elab- 
orates the  conception  of  the  '  eye  of  the  soul,'  which  is  present 
in  every  normal  human  being.  It  is  true  that  the  eye  of  the 
soul  requires  a  special  education  to  liberate  it  from  the  excessive 
influence  of  sensation,  emotion,  and  prejudice,  but,  once  set  free, 
the  primitive  value-sense  described  under  this  term  passes,  by  an 
absolutely  continuous  development,  into  the  final  insight  of  the 
philosopher-king. 

The  natural  level  thus  contains,  in  its  feeling  after  satisfaction 
in  the  form  of  sensory  pleasure,  and  especially  in  the  specifically 
human  feeling  after  orderly  satisfaction  in  this  field,  an  Anlage 
or  germ  which  may  become  differentiated  and  integrated  again 
in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  the  beginnings  of  the  aesthetical,  the 
ethical,  the  logical,  the  religious,  and  the  metaphysical  value- 
judgment.  But  in  itself,  and  left  to  itself,  the  natural  level  is 
not  likely  to  develop  beyond  the  merest  beginnings  of  these  value- 
judgments.  The  eye  of  the  soul  is  there,  it  is  true.  But  it  is 
darkened  and  overlaid  by  all  sorts  of  coverings  and  obscuring 
elements.  In  all  of  us  there  is  a  lawless,  wild-beast  element 
which  belongs  to  our  animal  nature  as  such,  and  these  animal 
passions  are  like  leaden  weights  which  keep  us  down  and  prevent 
us  from  soaring  aloft  into  the  upper  realm.  Or,  by  another 
analogy,  our  nature  is  like  a  tender  plant,  which  requires  very 
special  treatment  if  it  is  to  attain  the  full  development  of  its 
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potentialities,  and  not  to  be  stunted,  feeble,  withered.  Under 
purely  '  natural '  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wild  plant,  Plato 
is  doubtful  if  the  human  plant  can  ever  attain  its  ideal  develop- 
ment. It  needs  help,  and  the  help  must,  in  the  first  place,  come 
from  '  heaven.'  There  are,  he  believes,  in  every  large  community 
a  few  divinely  inspired  men  who  have  developed  a  high  sense 
of  values,  and  the  advice  of  such  men,  even  though  they  remain 
themselves  at  the  level  of  inspiration — i.e.,  of  an  'opinion' 
which,  though  right  or  true,  is  ungrounded  and  not  yet  reduced 
to  strict  science,  as  in  the  well-known  cases  of  Themistocles, 
Pericles,  and  Cimon  —  is  yet  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  commu- 
nity which  needs  their  leadership.  For,  as  inspired  and  '  friends 
of  God,'  they  establish  or  confirm  already  established  institutions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  the  nature  of  reality,  and  are  thus  of 
genuine  assistance  to  the  community  in  its  upward  struggle  to- 
wards the  higher  life,  So  too  it  is  only  with  especially  fine 
natures  that  even  the  educational  system  of  his  ideal  community 
can  do  anything,  and  these  exceptionally  fine  natures  are,  as 
such,  regarded  as  'divinely  inspired'  as  well  as  somewhat  rare. 
On  the  average,  human  nature  runs  after  sense-pleasures  and 
private,  exclusive  enjoyments,  and  remains  obstinately  blind  to 
the  higher  things  of  life,  and  in  general  we  must  admit  that, 
while  every  man  undoubtedly  contains  the  germ  of  all  sorts  of 
value-judgments,  he  is  not  likely,  apart  from  an  especially  for- 
tunate disposition  and  an  unusually  excellent  environment,  to 
rise  above  the  instinctive  and  associational  level,  the  level  of  un- 
assisted nature,  the  level  of  ordinary  sensual  humanity. 

2.  Experience. — Social  experience,  arising  from  the  grouping 
of  men  together  in  their  civic  life,  and  especially  in  the  social 
institutions  of  the  gymnasium,  theater,  law-court,  and  assembly, 
develops  a  standard  set  of  community  values,  values  into  which 
the  young  citizen  grows  up,  and  which  he  accepts  because  they 
have  become,  through  education,  a  part  of  himself.  He  takes 
pleasure  in  activities  which  give  pleasure  to  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  is  pained  at  activities  which  grieve  them,  and 
this  social  or  community  value-sense  is  developed  until  it  becomes 
second  nature,  as  a  result  not  only  of  constant  social  pressure, 
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but  also,  if  necessary,  of  the  more  technical  device  of  indictment 
in  the  courts  if  he  ventures  to  think  otherwise  than  as  the  many- 
headed  beast  thinks  in  such  matters  (Rep.,  42  D,  494  £).  This 
level  of  acceptance  of  social  standards  represents  the  level  at 
which  most  men,  even  in  the  ideal  community,  are  to  be  found, 
the  level,  not  of  insight  and  scientific  knowledge,  but  of  '  opinion,' 
a  value- judgment  grounded  in  the  pleasure-pain  sense  of  num- 
bers, masses  of  humanity,  a  kind  of  greatest  common  measure 
of  human  valuations. 

In  itself,  this  constitutes  a  certain  advance  upon  the  unstand- 
ardized  reaction  of  the  individual.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  some- 
what simple  reaching  out  after  satisfaction  as  such,  an  elemen- 
tary and  unspoiled  sense  of  the  value  of  a  maximum  of  pleasure 
and  a  minimum  of  pain,  a  feeling  for  the  harmonious,  consistent, 
and  permanent  balancing  of  all  human  activities  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  these  functioning  successfully  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible.  But,  as  compared  with  the  value-sense  of  the  unaided 
individual,  the  standardized  value-sense  of  public  opinion  repre- 
sents a  further  development.  It  is  based  upon  a  wider  range  of 
experiences,  and  the  organization  of  these,  with  the  cancelling 
out  of  whatever  is  contradictory  and  the  concentration  in  a  single 
direction  of  whatever  tendencies  are  mutually  harmonious  and 
consistent,  necessarily  penetrates  further  into  the  sources  of  em- 
pirical satisfaction.  Greater  breadth  and  greater  depth:  these 
are  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  social  value-sense 
from  the  primitive  value-sense  of  the  mere  individual  (Prig.,  322 
B,  E,  324  D  f.). 

In  the  case  of  the  aesthetical  value- judgment,  this  distinction 
is  strongly  marked.  Left  to  themselves,  the  opinions  of  indi- 
viduals as  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  works  of  art  differ  and  conflict 
with  one  another  (Rep.,  479  A-B,  Laws,  655  B  f.),  and  the 
effect  of  artistic  surroundings  upon  the  characters  and  judgment 
of  those  who  select  these  surroundings  only  on  the  basis  of  in- 
dividual pleasure,  is  to  confirm  them  in  their  diversity,  and  thus 
tends  to  disrupt  the  community,  as  well  as  to  make  the  artists 
themselves  scarcely  fit  for  membership  in  the  ethical  polity  (Rep., 
411  A-C,  424  B  f.).  But  under  the  influence  of  the  herd-instinct, 
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a  certain  uniformity  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  The  indi- 
vidual accepts  the  agreement  of  his  fellows  as  a  standard  of 
artistic  appreciation,  and  learns  to  conform  to  this  standard. 
What  the  majority  regard  as  beautiful,  he  comes  to  regard  as 
beautiful,  and  what  they  regard  as  ugly,  he  also  comes  to  regard 
as  ugly.  The  clamor  of  the  spectators  or  audience,  whether  by 
way  of  applause  or  by  way  of  condemnation,  necessarily  influ- 
ences his  own  judgment,  especially  where  that  judgment  is  not 
already  formed,1  and  his  individual  value-sense  thus  becomes  en- 
larged to  the  capacity  of  the  community  judgment  concerning 
aesthetic  values. 

So  too  in  the  case  of  the  ethical  value- judgment.  Individuals 
differ  enormously  in  their  estimation  of  the  moral  value  of  par- 
ticular actions  and  situations  (Euthyph.,  7  D  f.),  chiefly,  per- 
haps, because  they  are  carried  away  in  diverse  directions  by  their 
exclusive  interest  in  pleasure-pain  experiences,  an  interest  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  realize  the  value  of  public  good, 
good  in  which  all  can  share,  as  opposed  to  private  good,  good 
which  only  one  can  enjoy  to  the  exclusion  of  other  competitors 
(Laws,  975  A).  Because  of  this  individualism,  they  find  it  hard 
to  co-operate  in  the  task  of  building  up  the  community,  and  ex- 
hibit, in  many  ways,  a  strong  tendency  towards  social  disruption. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  assthetical  valuer  judgment,  so  here: 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  so  great,  especially  as  expressed 
in  such  community  institutions  as  the  gymnasium,  law-court  and 
political  assembly,  that  no  amount  of  private  thinking  or  even  of 
private  training  will  really  enable  the  individual  to  stand  up 
against  an  overwhelming  flood  of  popular  opinion.  He  inevitably 
accepts,  at  least  in  their  main  outlines,  the  traditional  community 
value- judgments,  and  comes  to  have  the  notions  of  good  and  evil 
which  the  public  in  general  has,  and  not  only  to  act,  but  also  to 
think  and  feel,  as  the  public  acts  and  thinks  and  feels  in  questions 
of  morality  (Rep.,  492  B-C,  493  £>-£).  When  further  we 

i  Euthyd.,  276  B,  D,  303  B,  Rep.,  493  D-S,  Laws,  659  A-B.  This  influence 
of  the  community  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  the  often  despised  '  many,'  for  in 
his  ideal  state  Plato  would  himself  compel  artists — using  as  compulsion  the 
legal  enactments  and  legal  force  of  the  social  group — to  produce  only  art- 
works which  entbody  community  ideals  (Laws,  80 1  C-D,  829  D-E,  etc.). 
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remember  that  in  matters  which  affect  the  community  values  di- 
rectly, there  is  not  only  the  general  social  atmosphere,  but  the 
law  of  the  state  to  be  reckoned  with  as  well,  with  its  very  definite 
and  explicit  system  of  penalties  for  non-conformity,  we  realize 
that  the  part  played  by  social  experience  in  the  total  value- judg- 
ment in  matters  of  morality  is  of  extreme  importance.1 

In  the  case  of  the  logical  value-judgment,  i.e.,  the  feeling  for 
consistency  and  for  the  enlargement  of  experience  by  some  kind 
of  scientific  method,  something  of  the  same  sort  is  to  be  noted. 
This  is  brought  out  with  especial  clearness  in  the  frequent  con- 
trasts between  the  methods  of  the  professional  teachers  of  higher 
education  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Socrates,  with  his  new  in- 
strument of  thought,  the  clear-cut  concept,  on  the  other.  The 
professional  teachers  of  the  day  are  at  the  level,  not  of  knowl- 
edge, but  of  opinion,  and  give  to  their  students  a  reflection  of 
the  opinions  of  the  social  group  in  a  slightly  more  vivid  and 
slightly  more  consistent  form  than  their  students  could  obtain 
from  their  non-professional  friends  and  teachers.  In  this  they 
are  influenced,  primarily,  not  so  much  by  abstract  logical  stand- 
ards, as  by  the  economic  interest  in  a  cash  remuneration  for 
their  services,  which  practically  confines  them  to  reproducing 
the  prejudices  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  classes.  And  yet, 
owing  to  the  need  of  their  students  for  training  in  public  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  certain  pressure  which  tends  to  develop  the  feeling 
for  logical  consistency  (Euthydem.,  272  A,  289  C  f.,  Prtg.,  334 
£),  and  in  particular  for  a  professional  method  which  will  aid 
in  piecing  together  scraps  of  individual  experience  so  as  to 
produce  a  harmonious  texture  and  pattern  in  the  form  of  set 
speeches  (Prtg.,  320  C  ff.,  Gorg.,  449  B-C}.  This  function  of 
social  pressure  in  developing  a  certain  demand  for  consistency 
and  scientific  method  is  further  brought  out  by  Plato's  proposal 
for  State  endowment  of  research  in  the  neglected  field  of  solid 
geometry  (Rep.,  528  B-C).  The  precise  effect  of  this  social 
pressure  upon  the  logical  value-sense  of  the  individual  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  it  stresses  not  only  vigor,  but  also  con- 

i  Plato  himself  takes  full  advantage  of  the  power  of  the  state  in  enforcing 
upon  the  citizens  generally,  as  well  as  upon  artists,  community  standards  of 
morality  (Rep.,  538  B  f.,  Laws,  941  B  ff.). 
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tinuity  of  thought,  thus  stimulating  persistent  and  systematic 
thinking,  as  opposed  to  laconic  apcr$us  (Prtg.,  342  D  f.),  and 
in  the  second  place  it  directs  this  systematic  thinking  into  chan- 
nels which  lead  towards  social  service  rather  than  to  merely 
personal  advancement  (Rep.,  500  D  f.,  519  C  ff.). 

In  the  case  of  the  religious  value-sense,  the  influence  of  social 
experience  expresses  itself  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  certain 
institutions,  the  function  of  which  is  to  care  for  the  religious 
interests  of  the  group  as  such,  and  for  individuals  mainly  as 
members  of  the  group.  Such  institutions  are  found  in  the  Orphic 
cult  and  the  Mysteries  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  civic  and 
national  cults  on  the  other,  with  their  organized  forms  of  worship 
and  their  definite  aims  and  spheres  of  influence.  The  tendency 
is  thus  towards  a  certain  uniformity  and  orthodoxy  within  the 
group,  enforced  primarily  by  social  custom,  but  at  times  —  as  in 
the  notorious  case  of  Socrates  himself  —  also  by  the  extreme 
force  of  the  law.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  his  ideal  community 
Plato  himself  believes  in  the  legal  enforcement  of  orthodoxy  on 
cardinal  points  of  doctrine  (Laws.,  966  B  ff.),  as  well  as  in  the 
influence  of  general  social  pressure  on  subordinate  points  (Rep., 
468  E,  540  C,  etc.).  The  religious  value-sense  thus  developed 
is  primarily  a  group  value-sense,  and  the  function  of  the  Mys- 
teries or  of  the  cult  of  ancestral  or  civic  Divinities,  while  these 
do  assist  individuals  to  satisfy  a  certain  yearning,  a  reaching 
out  after  some  form  of  'blessedness,'  is,  first  and  foremost,  to 
render  assistance  to  individuals,  not  as  individual  men,  but  as 
initiates,  as  citizens,  as  members  of  a  particular  social  organ- 
ization. 

In  all  these  ways,  then,  the  individual  ceases  to  think  and  act 
as  a  mere  individual,  and  begins  to  think  and  act  as  the  group 
thinks  and  acts.  In  place  of  individual  value- judgments,  we 
have  public  opinion,  the  value-judgment  of  the  group  as  such, 
giving  a  certain  impulse  towards  community  art,  group  morality, 
state-regulated  research  and  teaching,  group  religion.  The  in- 
dividual thus  comes  to  look  for  the  reality,  the  firmly  grounded 
and  entirely  trustworthy  values,  of  experience  in  social  solidarity, 
in  unity  of  thought  and  feeling  with  the  great  masses  of  his 
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fellow-citizens,  in  moving,  as  we  say,  with  the  crowd.  The  high- 
est value  is  social  solidarity  as  such,  class-consciousness  and  a 
sense  of  community  in  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  alike. 
This  community  of  pleasure-pain  experiences  binds  the  members 
of  the  group  to  one  another,  and  Plato  even  states  roundly  that 
there  can  be  no  higher  good  to  the  community  than  this  common 
feeling  (Rep.,  462  f.,  Laws,  942  B-C).  In  itself,  however,  this 
unity  of  feeling  is  at  the  level  of  '  opinion.'  The  crowd  sticks 
together,  it  is  true,  and  treats  with  penalties,  from  social  ostra- 
cism to  an  ignominious  death,  those  who  seek  to  pursue  their 
own  path.  But  the  crowd  is  blind.  Devoid  of  genuine  insight 
into  the  nature  of  reality,  its  art  is  blind,  a  copy  of  a  copy,  and 
thus  three  degrees  removed  from  the  archetypal  reality.  Its 
politics  are  blind,  a  meaningless  struggle  for  power  and  a  con- 
fused conflict  over  mere  images  and  shadows  of  justice.  Its 
science  is  unenlightened,  too  greatly  departmentalized  and  content 
with  attaining  something  less  than  the  truth.  Its  religion  is 
blind,  an  impious  mixture  of  foolish  cupidity  and  unreasoning 
superstition,  in  grievous  need  of  reform.  In  a  word,  social  ex- 
perience, while  of  overwhelming  importance  for  the  individual 
in  the  formation  of  his  value- judgments  —  for  it  inevitably  sets 
its  own  stamp  and  its  own  system  of  values  upon  the  individual 
seeker  after  satisfaction,  and  thus  forces  him  into  the  common 
social  mould,  so  that  he  comes  to  seek  satisfaction  mainly  in 
what  satisfies  the  group  as  a  group,  i.e.,  in  group  art,  group 
morality,  group  science,  and  group  religion  —  is  not,  and  cannot 
become,  a  final  and  trustworthy  guide  to  permanent  and  genuine 
satisfaction.  In  following  the  crowd,  the  individual  may  be  on 
the  right  path,  or  he  may,  equally  well,  be  upon  the  wrong  path. 
He  has  given  up  his  own  individual  value-sense,  and  has  received 
in  exchange  the  same  value-sense,  writ  large  and  endlessly  mul- 
tiplied in  the  value-judgments  of  his  fellows,  more  forceful  but 
no  whit  less  confused,  more  compelling  but  leaving  him  with 
his  restless  craving  for  a  true  and  abiding  good  still  unsatisfied. 
Neither  his  fellow-seekers,  nor  those  who  study  in  more  scientific 
fashion  the  moods  and  movements  of  the  social  organism  (Rep., 
493)  >  can  solve  the  problem.  Everywhere  there  is  movement, 
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stir,  complexity,  change.  But  whether  the  movement  is  leading 
anywhere,  whether  the  change  and  the  complexity  are  significant 
or  utterly  meaningless,  whether  the  satisfactions  which  men  seek 
in  groups  are,  in  the  end,  more  genuine  than  the  satisfactions 
which  men  seek  as  individuals,  social  experience  —  human  force, 
concentrated  but  essentially  blind  —  does  not  know  and  cannot 
tell. 

3.  Reason. — So  far  we  have  considered  the  value- judgments  of 
men  as  ( I )  a  function  of  the  feeling  after  individual  satisfaction, 
and  (2)  a  function  of  the  struggle  for  group  satisfaction,  in 
which  the  value- judgment  comes  to  express,  in  condensed  and 
concentrated  form,  the  value-experiences  of  the  social  group,  at 
the  level  of  opinion  as  opposed  to  knowledge.  It  remains  to 
consider  (3)  the  element  of  knowledge  or  reason  itself,  and  the 
part  which  this  plays  in  the  value-judgment. 

This  third  element  is  comparatively  rare.  Most  men  remain 
contented  with  the  level  of  sensation  and  association  and  accept- 
ance of  social  convention  (Rep.,  476  B  f.,  479  D-E).  But  the 
cognitive  urge  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  with  '  opinions,'  however 
far-reaching  and  however  widely  accepted.  Just  as  the  individ- 
ual's groping  after  satisfaction  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  group 
struggle  on  the  whole,  because  the  individual's  experience  is  nar- 
rower and  less  consistent,  less  standardized,  than  the  experience 
of  the  social  group,  and  thus  the  various  action-tendencies,  being 
in  conflict  with  one  another,  defeat  their  own  end  and  thus  fail 
to  obtain  for  the  organism  a  satisfaction  which  shall  be  perma- 
nent and  secure,  —  so  also  the  standards  thus  attained,  the  opin- 
ions and  conventions  of  the  group,  are  themselves  inconsistent, 
in  conflict  with  one  another,  and  thus  also  defeat  their  own  pur- 
pose. The  traditional  conventions  and  standards  can  easily  be 
shown,  whether  by  sophist  or  dialectician  (Rep.,  538  C  f.),  to 
be  inconsistent  with  one  another,  if  not  with  themselves,  and 
are  thus  'blind,'  based  indeed  upon  masses  of  actual  experience, 
but  upon  experience  only  very  partially  sifted  out  and  resting, 
in  the  end,  upon  beliefs  or  convictions  which  are  inadequate  and 
inconsistent.  The  conventional  value- judgments  of  the  social 
group  are  thus  in  need  of  further  standardization,  and  the  ideal 
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gradually  emerges  of  a  kind  of  value- judgment  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  for  all  social  classes  and  members  of  the  group, 
not  merely  for  the  ruling  caste,  or  for  the  drones  or  paupers 
and  radicals,  but  of  judgments  acceptable  to  an  ideal  social 
group,  a  group  which  shall  constitute  a  true  unit,  as  opposed  to 
a  miscellaneous  crowd,  a  group,  which  shall  represent  a  perfect 
fusion  of  diverse  interests  in  the  single  direction  of  moral  and 
intellectual  development,  so  as  to  enable  every  member  of  the 
group  to  realize,  as  far  as  is  possible  for  him,  the  ideal  life. 

This  is  a  rational  ideal,  and  the  '  rational '  element  therein 
consists  in  an  analysis  and  synthesis  which  omits  the  fluctuating 
and  contradictory  elements  contained  in  social  opinion,  and  con- 
centrates and  urges  in  a  single  direction  all  the  elements  in  that 
opinion  which  are  harmonious  and  consistent  with  one  another. 
In  virtue  of  its  superior  method,  this  reorganization  of  the  ele- 
ments concerned  tends  to  penetrate  yet  further  into  the  nature  of 
reality,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  form  of  the  departmental  sciences, 
but  finally  transcending  the  limitations  and  presuppositions  even 
of  these,  and  penetrating  to  the  final  principle  of  all,  the  Idea  of 
Good. 

This  vision  once  attained,  we  can  see  that  reason  is  apprehen- 
sion of  reality.  Objectively,  it  is  a  grasp  upon  the  nature  of  the 
real.  Subjectively,  it  is  the  building  up,  in  the  instinctive  and 
habitual  mechanisms  of  the  individual,  of  an  organization  which 
reproduces  the  essential  lines  of  the  world  of  Ideas,  the  essential 
structure  of  ultimate  reality.  The  rational  individual  has  in  his 
soul  the  patterns  of  Justice,  Temperance,  etc.,  i.e.,  has  his  various 
action-tendencies  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  reproduce  the 
organization  which  characterizes  the  world-soul.  He  becomes 
the  embodiment,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  for  a  human  being, 
of  the  Idea  of  Good  (Rep.,  500  B  ff.,  cf.  472  C-D),  a  co-worker 
with  God,  a  channel  for  the  infiltration  of  Divinity  upon  this 
earthly  experience,  so  that  his  judgments  come  to  represent  the 
concentration,  upon  each  problem  which  arises,  of  the  whole  of 
wisdom  and  insight  into  the  final  nature  of  reality. 

Let  us  consider  what  this  means  in  the  case  of  the  specialized 
value- judgments.  The  satisfaction  in  ordered  sequences,  which 
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had  become  a  satisfaction  in  such  ordered  sequences  as  were  ap- 
proved by  the  social  group,  becomes  transformed  into  satisfaction 
in  such  rhythms  and  sequences  as  reproduce  the  patterns  which 
reason  apprehends  as  constituting  reality.  That  is,  the  rational 
individual  seeks  satisfaction  in  art-works  which  have  a  deeper 
significance  than  the  appeal  of  'popular'  art  to  the  superficial 
and  untrained  reactions  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  only  partly 
trained  reactions  of  the  average  citizen,  the  member  of  an  orderly 
group  —  in  art- works  which  express,  in  forms  adapted  to  trained 
human  comprehension  in  an  ideal  group  (Rep.,  399,  Laws,  814 
E  ff.),  the  orderliness  and  interrelations  of  the  Ideas,  the  Divine 
patterns  which  in  their  totality  constitute  ultimate  reality,  the 
reality  upon  which  the  ethical  community,  the  ideal  human  group, 
is  striving  to  model  its  own  life.  The  value-judgment  of  the 
rational  individual  thus  takes  on  the  forms  and  structure  ap- 
prehended by  reason,  and  it  is  the  rhythms  and  patterns  of  the 
rational  and  true  universe  in  which  he  now  seeks  and  finds  com- 
plete sesthetical  satisfaction,  and  which  furnish  him  with  a  final 
standard  of  art-values.  Only  when  this  stage  is  reached  are  the 
true  and  the  beautiful  apprehended  as  being  one  and  the  same.1 
In  the  case  of  the  ethical  value-judgment,  a  similar  process  of 
change  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Dialogues.  Our  nat- 
ural dispositions  of  (i)  pugnacity,  (2)  quietness,  and  (3)  the 
gregarious  or  herd  instinct,  etc.,  become  transformed,  under  the 
influence  of  group  living,  into  the  civic  virtues  of  (i)  courage, 
(2)  temperance,  and  (3)  justice,  remaining,  however,  always  at 
the  level  of  opinion.  As  reason  and  the  deeper  insight,  as  op- 
posed to  mere  opinion,  make  their  appearance,  these  socialized 
dispositions  become  transformed  yet  further,  so  as  to  take  on  the 
shape  of  reflective  virtues,  trained  habits  of  intelligent  choice, 
(i)  the  manly  resolution  and  force  of  character  which  supports 
every  worthy  cause  and  keeps  down  whatever  is  unworthy, 
whether  in  the  world  of  men  without,  or  in  the  world  of  brute 
desires  within,  and  is  the  natural  ally  of  the  values  apprehended 
by  reason;  (2)  the  feeling  for  the  value  of  law  and  order  as 

*  A  certain  identity  between  the  ideal  vision  of  Beauty  (Symp.,  210  E  ff.) 
and  the  vision  of  Truth  (Rep.,  511  B  i.)  is  pointed  out,  e.g.,  by  Natorp,  Platos 
Ideenlehre,  p.  172. 
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these  are  revealed  to  reason,  a  feeling  partly  of  docility  and 
acceptance,  partly  of  co-operation  in  the  enforcement  of  rational 
principles  by  a  personal  assumption  of  the  burden  of  leadership 
in  the  community,  a  feeling  corresponding  in  principle  to  what, 
at  the  present  day,  we  should  call  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  need  of  intelligent  social  service;  (3)  the  acceptance  of  the 
value  of  social  living  as  such,  especially  in  the  ethical  community, 
the  group  which,  in  its  institutions  and  concrete  ways  of  living, 
reproduces,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  the  institutions  and 
structure  of  the  world  apprehended  by  reason,  the  kingdom  of 
ideal  patterns  organized  around  the  Idea  of  Good.1  It  is  qua 
taking  on  the  structure  of  the  ideally  real  world,  that  our  natural 
dispositions  finally  become  transformed  into  rational  virtues,  and 
the  ideal  patterns  revealed  to  us  by  philosophic  insight  furnish 
us  with  an  absolutely  reliable  standard  for  the  transvaluation 
of  traditional  values  and  the  formation  of  a  sound  ethical  value- 
judgment. 

The  same  process  is  at  work  in  the  case  of  the  logical  value- 
judgment  also.  The  confused  groping  after  harmony  and  con- 
sistency which  characterized  the  individual,  and  the  greater 
emphasis  in  the  same  direction  which  characterized  the  social 
group,  become  transformed,  under  the  influence  of  a  reason 
which  has  worked  its  way  through  to  self -consciousness,  into  the 
clear-cut  method  of  dialectic,  a  method  of  conceptual  analysis  and 
synthesis  which  definitely  disengages  the  Idea  from  its  sensuous 
environment  and  makes  a  special  study  of  the  interrelations  of 
the  elements  of  the  ideal  world  and  of  their  dependence  upon 
the  Idea  of  Good.  As  following  lines  of  cleavage  which  are  of 
objective  significance,  the  dialectician  reaches  the  end  of  the  in- 
tellectual realm  and  apprehends  ultimate  reality  in  its  own  nature. 
His  mental  processes  become  standardized  and  transformed  until 
they  take  on  entirely  the  form  and  structural  relations  of  the 
ideal  world,  and  this,  when  fully  apprehended,  comes  to  provide 
him  with  a  final  standard  for  the  criticism  and  evaluation  of 
theoretical  constructions. 

So  too  with  the  religious  value- judgment.    The  groping  after 

i  For  the  evidence  on  which  this  is  based,  s«e  PHILOS.  REV.,  XXIX,  pp. 
454-46i,  472,  474- 
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something  which,  amid  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal 
life,  should  be  fixed,  permanent,  vital,  and  of  human  significance 
—  a  groping  which  in  the  social  group  had  taken  on  the  forms 
of  Orphic  beliefs  or  at  least  of  worship  of  ancestral  and  civic 
Divinities  —  is  entirely  transformed  under  the  influence  of  the 
developing  reason.  In  place  of  superstitious  cults  and  of  observ- 
ances which  are,  in  the  main,  primitive  and  unworthy  of  a  more 
enlightened  humanity,  the  rationalist  in  religious  matters  picks 
out  what  is  essential,  i.e.,  what  expresses  in  clear  and  unmistak- 
able form  the  nature  of  the  ideal  realm,  and  concentrates  his 
attention  upon  this  as  a  nucleus  for  the  transmutation  of  the 
rest,  refining  and  pruning  the  traditional  observances  until  he 
brings  them  into  some  sort  of  conformity  to  the  principles  re- 
vealed by  reason.1  The  standard  for  the  development  and  grad- 
ual reformation  of  the  religious  value- judgment,  and  for  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  observances  which  shall  appeal  to 
and  satisfy  what  is  deepest  in  man,  is  furnished  by  the  ideal 
realm  into  which  the  higher  development  of  reason  brings  insight. 
In  all  these  ways  we  come  to  realize  that  it  is  the  metaphysi- 
cally real  world,  the  system  of  Ideas  organized  around  the  Idea 
of  Value  as  such,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  reason  and 
makes  our  human  minds  rational,  i.e.,  is  the  ratio  cognoscentis 
as  well  as  the  ratio  cognoscendi  and  ratio  essendi.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  won  our  way  clear  through  the  mists  of  sensuous 
perception  and  social  convention,  to  the  complete  liberation  of 
that  element  in  us  which  is  identical  with  the  principle  of  intel- 
ligibility in  that  which  has  being,  so  that  our  cognitive  nature  is 
completely  formed  upon  the  Idea  of  Value,  that  we  become  truly 
rational.  The  metaphysically  real  world,  to  insight  into  which 
we  have  now  worked  our  way,  furnishes  us  with  a  final  standard 
of  value  in  all  the  departments  of  value-judgments.  Our  aesthet- 
ical  judgment  becomes  a  consideration  of  rhythmic  forms  in  the 

i  What  is  '  essential '  is  that  men  should  believe  in  the  existence  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  in  the  immortality  and  supreme  importance  of  the  soul 
(Laws,  996  B  ft.).  It  is  also  probable  that  'God'  is  to  be  identfiied  with  the 
Idea  of  Good  (Cf.  Stumpf,  Verhdltniss  d.  Plschen  Gottes  x.  Id.  d.  Gttten, 
Halle,  1869),  in  which  case,  conformity  to  these  religious  principles  is  iden- 
tical with  conformity  to  the  ideal  world. 
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field  of  tones,  colors,  etc.,  in  order  to  see  how  far  these  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  ideal  patterns.  Our  moral  judgment  becomes  an 
estimation  of  human  plans  as  approximations  towards  the  real- 
ization, in  the  medium  of  human  actions  and  institutions,  of  the 
same  realm  of  ideal  values.  Our  logical  judgment  becomes  an 
appreciation  of  the  interrelations  of  human  concepts,  in  so  far 
as  these  correspond  to  the  interrelations  of  the  elements  in  the 
world  of  Ideas;  and  our  religious  judgment  becomes  an  estima- 
tion of  religious  observances  and  institutions  as  of  value  in  so 
far  as  they  also,  in  their  own  peculiar  medium,  express  the  nature 
of  ultimate  reality.  The  new  standard  revealed  by  reason  is  thus 
universal,  as  well  as  final.  What  makes  experience,  in  any  of 
its  typical  forms,  valuable,  is  the  extent  to  which  it  takes  on  the 
structure  and  relations  of  the  ideal  realm,  which  alone  truly  is, 
the  extent  to  which  it  becomes  purified  of  all  irrelevant  and 
superfluous  elements,  and  is  thus  transmuted,  directly  and  im- 
mediately, into  Value  itself,  the  Reality  which  is  fundamental, 
permanent,  and  vital. 

We  should  now  be  in  a  position  to  sum  up  clearly  what  has 
been  brought  out  in  our  analysis  of  the  value- judgment.  Our 
problem  was,  to  discover  just  how  the  judge  arrives  at  his  deci- 
sions, what  psychological  elements  in  his  own  nature  are  brought 
into  action,  what  it  is  in  him  which  does  the  judging.  Our  an- 
alysis has  shown  that  the  fundamental  form  or  law  of  all  value- 
judging  is  a  vague  but  universal  feeling  after  satisfaction,  an 
impulsive  reaching  out  after  something  real,  permanent,  and  vital 
in  our  experiences.  The  first  and  most  universally  acceptable 
concrete  filling-in  of  this  form  is  supplied  by  our  pleasure-pain 
sense.  To  the  average  sensual  man,  whatever  brings  sensory 
pleasure  is  satisfactory  and  is  received  as  'good';  whatever 
brings  pain  produces  dissatisfaction  and  is  so  far  regarded  as 
'  evil.'  Sensory  pleasures,  however,  can  arise  from  sources  which 
are  contradictory,  and  many  other  genuine  puzzles  occur  at  this 
level  which  are  beyond  the  average  man's  powers  of  solution 
(Phileb.,  12  C  f.,  Prig.,  353  ff.).  The  sensory  pleasure-pain 
experience  is  thus  not  entirely  satisfactory-,  does  not  completely 
fulfil  the  value-requirements  of  the  organism. 
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A  second  and  almost  universally  acceptable  concrete  filling-in 
of  the  value-seeking  form  is  provided  by  the  norms  and  conven- 
tions which  arise  in  social  experience,  embodying,  as  these  do,  the 
experience  of  the  race,  or  at  least  of  large  masses  of  humanity, 
as  to  what  is  of  permanent  and  abiding  value.  The  norms  and 
standards  of  this  group  judgment  are  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tance for  the  individual  member  of  the  group,  but,  representing, 
as  they  do,  an  experience  which,  although  massive,  has  been  only 
partially  sifted  out  and  reduced  to  order,  remaining  at  the  level 
of  '  opinion '  —  i.e.,  of  an  experience  still  grounded  largely  in 
sensation  rather  than  in  reason  —  these  also,  as  intelligence  de- 
velops, are  seen  to  be  in  many  ways  contradictory  and  inadequate, 
incapable  of  fully  satisfying  the  value-needs  of  the  organism. 

The  third  candidate  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  value-needs  is 
philosophy,  rational  insight  into  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality, 
with  all  its  main  laws  and  principles  apprehended  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  final  principle  of  law  and  order,  the  Idea  of  Good, 
i.e.,  the  principle  of  value  as  such.  Once  this  vision  has  been 
attained,  its  function  is  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  complete 
organization  of  the  whole  organism.  The  reverent  contempla- 
tion of  the  principles  of  value  and  being,  inevitably  impels  us 
to  assimilate  ourselves  to  them,  to  embody  them  in  the  habits 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  will,  of  the  organism  itself  in  the  first 
place,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  extend  the  understanding  and 
reverent  appreciation  of  them  throughout  the  social  environment, 
until  all  who  are  capable  of  the  higher  development  are  taking 
up  reality  and  the  true  and  genuine  values  into  their  lives,  and 
are  co-operating  in  the  realization,  here  upon  earth,  of  the  city 
whose  pattern  is  laid  up  in  heaven,  the  city  of  God.  This  is  to 
convert  the  natural  organism  into  a  medium  for  the  realization 
and  transmission  of  the  highest  values,  to  form  it  upon  reality, 
to  make  it  real  in  the  highest  sense,  permanent,  and  endowed 
with  supreme  vitality.  No  higher  kind  of  satisfaction  is  even 
conceivable.  The  problem  has  been  solved,  and  the  life  which  is 
genuinely  and  permanently  satisfying,  the  final  and  absolute  ful- 
filment of  the  value-seeking  needs  of  the  organism,  is  entering 
upon  the  process  of  complete  attainment. 
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If  we  consider  briefly  the  interrelation  of  these  three  elements 
in  the  value- judgment,  in  order  to  discover  '  what  does  the  judg- 
ing,' we  realize  that,  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  they  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  but  are  rather  three  stages  of  develop- 
ment, in  diverse  directions,  of  psychological  elements  which  re- 
main identical  throughout,  each  advance  being  due  to  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  elements  present  at  the  lower  stage.  The  group 
value-judgment,  for  example,  is  simply  the  greatest  common 
measure  of  the  individual  gropings  after  pleasure,  reorganized 
and  facing  in  a  new  direction  by  making  the  satisfaction  of  the 
group,  as  such,  dominant,  so  that  the  individual  comes  to  seek 
satisfaction  only  in  what  gives  satisfaction  to  the  group.  The 
pleasures  of  eating,  e.g.,  become  the  pleasures  of  eating-in-com- 
mon, at  common  tables,  in  the  common  spirit  of  service  to  the 
community.  So  also  with  the  pleasures  of  drinking,  which  have 
the  added  function  of  serving  as  tests  of  character  and  value  to 
the  community  (Laws,  647  E  ff.).  The  pleasures  of  love  sim- 
ilarly become  transformed  into  something  of  almost  religious 
significance  in  the  service  of  the  community.  And  so  also  with 
the  other  instinctive  and  habitual  sources  of  satisfaction.  They 
are  not  excluded  from  the  personality  by  the  advance  to  the  new 
stage,  but  are  retained  in  a  form  which  has  been  transfigured  by 
the  new  group-spirit,  the  spirit  of  social  service. 

So  too  in  the  case  of  the  highest  stage  of  all,  the  stage  at 
which  the  life  of  instinct  and  habit  becomes  transmuted  into  the 
life  of  reason.  The  concrete  instincts  and  habits  are  not  re- 
pressed and  driven  below  the  threshold  of  conscious,  purposeful 
living,  but  are  made  over  and  reorganized  by  the  new  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  reverent  contemplation  of  the  highest  principles,  the 
spirit  which  seeks  assimilation  to  the  highest  values;  and  the 
philosopher-king  who  has  seen  the  vision,  when  he  sets  himself 
to  introduce  these  principles  into  the  lives  and  institutions  of  his 
willing  fellow-citizens,  does  so  not  by  negating  and  destroying 
their  instinctive  and  habitual  tendencies,  but  by  reorganizing 
their  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  by  turning  the  eye 
of  their  souls  towards  the  light.1 

1  This  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  Rep.,  501  B  {.,  as  well  as  by  the  usual 
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If  we  ask,  then,  what  it  is  in  the  judge  which  actually  does  the 
judging,  the  answer  is,  and  must  be,  that  it  is  the  whole  of  his 
experiences,  so  far  as  these  exert  influence  upon  cognition,  re- 
organized by  being  based  upon  principles  which  constitute  reality, 
and  that  a  particular  value-judgment  —  e.g.,  as  to  the  worth- 
whileness  of  the  life  which  pursues  knowledge,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  pursuit  of  personal  honor  or  of  personal  riches  —  is 
a  function  of  the  whole  experience  of  the  organism,  sifted  out 
until  each  factor  is  given  its  full  value,  and  brought  to  bear,  in 
this  condensed  and  concentrated  form,  upon  the  problem  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reproduce,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  what  would 
be  the  judgment  of  an  ideally  complete  experience,  the  judgment 
of  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence,  of  ultimate  reality  itself,  upon 
the  problem  in  question.  Not  negation,  but  fulfilment;  not  ex- 
clusion, but  complete  and  harmonious  satisfaction  of  all  the 
forces  which  go  to  make  up  human  personality.  This  is  the 
relation  of  reason  to  instinct  and  habit  in  the  judgment  by  which 
values  are  estimated,  in  the  case  of  the  trained  mind  which  is 
in  the  highest  sense  capable  of  passing  such  judgment. 
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interpretation.  The  demand,  however,  for  a  tabula  rasa  is  to  be  understood, 
as  Adam's  appendix  V  to  Rep.,  VI  indicates,  as  a  picture  of  the  Idea  loosed 
from  the  actual  world.  Where  actual  men  are  in  prospect,  these  accept 
willingly  the  rule  of  the  reformer,  and  he  is  the  artificer  of  virtue  in  them  by 
the  way  of  '  orthe  doxa,'  i.e.,  by  training  their  habitual  modes  of  thought 
and  action.  Cf.  also  the  early  education  in  the  Republic,  which  similarly  pro- 
ceeds by  training  the  habits  of  feeling. 


PHILOSOPHY  OVER  AGAINST  SCIENCE. 

HAS  philosophy,  as  over  against  science,  a  permanent  place 
in  our  intellectual  life,  a  unique  field  all  its  own?  This  is 
the  question  I  will  try  to  answer.  By  the  nature  of  the  question 
I  shall  be  led  to  contrast  the  two  rather  than  to  show  their  vital 
interrelations. 

It  is  needful  at  the  outset  to  agree  upon  a  delimitation  of 
science.  Science  may  claim  exclusive  rights  in  the  study  of 
nature's  activities.  It  is  at  home  wherever  any  form  of  experi- 
ence, internal  or  external,  can  become  an  object  of  investigation. 
At  first  this  may  seem  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  knowable. 
It  certainly  means  that  every  attainment  in  philosophy  becomes 
forthwith  a  theme  for  scientific  treatment.  Apparently  then  phi- 
losophy is  destined  to  ever-increasing  poverty.  History  seems  to 
support  this  conclusion.  As  the  original  matrix  of  the  sciences, 
philosophy  has  suffered  successive  diremptions,  till  it  is  now 
looked  upon,  at  least  by  the  typically  scientific  mind,  as  merely 
the  custodian  of  left-over  problems.  If  such  were  the  case,  one 
might  imagine  the  sciences  drawing  from  philosophy  until  all 
its  accredited  truth  was  appropriated.  Philosophy  would  then 
become  an  intellectual  refugee,  free  to  roam  at  will  "  in  the  wild 
and  tangled  forest "  of  life's  inscrutable  mysteries,  and  indulge 
without  restraint  in  the  "  unearthly  ballet  of  bloodless  categories," 
but  unable  to  maintain  its  right  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Science,  however,  in  its  onward  sweep,  has  discovered  that 
it  is  not  all-conquering.  At  every  step  questions  emerge  that 
science  has  no  way  of  handling.  With  increasing  decisiveness 
the  scientist  puts  these  questions  aside  as  out  of  his  range.  The 
presumption  in  the  minds  of  many  is  that  these  questions,  if 
extra-scientific,  are  strictly  insoluble.  Yet  they  are  practically 
unavoidable.  Far  from  being  of  indifferent  interest,  they  carry 
with  them  the  major  values  of  life.  To  let  them  alone  we  must 
apparently  dehumanize  ourselves.  Why  then  are  they  considered 
extra-scientific?  Not  merely  because  they  are  yet  unsolved; 
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rather  because  no  refinement  of  scientific  method,  no  exercise  of 
the  scientific  imagination  seems  to  bring  us  nearer  to  their  so- 
lution. They  stand  apart,  impervious  to  scientific  treatment. 
This  was  discovered  by  scientists  only  after  age-long  efforts, 
when  failure  followed  failure.  From  the  day  these  troublesome 
questions  began  to  be  abandoned,  the  advance  of  science  was 
rapid  and  sure.  But  even  yet  they  are  not  altogether  banished 
from  the  scientific  field.  Wherever  they  are  considered,  we 
have  futile  gropings  and  endless  hair-splitting  controversies. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  these  extra-scientific  questions 
makes  plain  that  they  all  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  real  in  ex- 
perience. Lord  Kelvin  said  in  substance  that  after  forty  years 
of  research  in  the  physical  laboratory,  he  knew  as  much  about 
the  nature  of  matter  as  -he  knew  at  first,  which  was  nothing  at 
all.  Evidently  he  meant  by  this  confession  that  for.  science  a 
physical  thing  is  merely  a  nexus  of  activities.  He  meant  also 
that  for  himself  as  a  man  it  was  something  more,  though  what 
that  something  was,  science  could  not  reveal.  We  are  all  in 
like  position.  We  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  the  reality  in 
experience,  and  then  read  it  into  our  scientific  formulae.  That 
this  is  legitimate,  no  one  questions.  But  the  significant  fact  is 
that  science  itself  does  not  provide  for  any  such  reality.  It  is 
assumed  because  we  as  human  beings  cannot  do  without  it.  Man 
as  man  wants  to  know  what  this  reality  is  which  constitutes  his 
world,  and  what  his  own  status  is  as  part  of  that  world.  Phi- 
losophy is  the  ever-renewed  attempt  to  satisfy  this  human  need. 
We  have  here  the  fundamental  difference  between  science  and 
philosophy.  The  one  holds  to  the  study  of  processes,  the  other 
to  the  study  of  reality  as  such. 

At  this  point  the  objection  is  occasionally  urged  that  since 
reality  cannot  be  experienced,  it  cannot  be  known.  But  this  is 
a  misunderstanding  arising  from  a  subtle  scientific  prejudice. 
Reality  is  just  that  which  can  be  experienced,  though  only  its 
activities  can  be  observed  and  described.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  science  as  description  begins  in  abstractions,  and  with  every 
step  in  advance  becomes  more  abstract.  The  whole  movement 
is  toward  the  logical  goal  of  a  world-system  of  activities.  Reality 
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is  never  found  in  a  scientific  system,  except  that  the  system  as 
a  mental  construct  is  real.  Whatever  of  reality  science  carries 
with  it  to  give  meaning  to  its  formulae,  is  extra-scientific  baggage 
to  be  got  rid  of  whenever  science  wants  to  be  thoroughgoing. 
This  evident  fact  needs  no  elaboration,  and  can  be  called  in 
question  only  by  those  who  have  not  faced  the  essential  scientific 
problem,  or  the  limitations  of  the  scientific  point  of  view.  Such 
conceptions  as  matter,  force,  spirit,  are  not  scientific.  We  can 
observe  and  analyze  activities,  processes,  changes,  but  never  the 
reality  that  acts.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  thing  itself  is  appre- 
hended by  an  act  that  is  quite  distinct  from  mere  observation. 
If  we  were  but  onlookers,  we  should  never  suspect  that  any  ex- 
ternal reality  existed.  Hence,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  sciences 
as  observational  must  culminate  in  a  conception  of  the  world  as 
pure  process.  Whatever  is  supposed  to  exist  is  resolved  into  a 
succession  of  changes,  or  rather  into  a  continuous  change.  Thus 
the  scientific  view  when  carried  to  its  logical  outcome  reveals 
its  essential  inadequacy;  it  gives  us  a  world-process  in  which 
nothing  remains  long  enough  to  proceed.  I  know  this  is  ancient 
history,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  On  a  scientific  basis  we 
cannot  say  even  as  much  as  Heraclitus,  that  the  law  of  change 
abides.  Hence  we  must  acknowledge  the  significance  of  the 
extra-scientific  question,  What  is  reality?  What  is  the  nature  of 
that  which  proceeds?  The  question  is  primarily  theoretical, 
just  as  the  scientific  interest  is  primarily  practical.  The  two 
aims  stand  over  against  each  other  in  permanent  and  manifest 
contrast.  To  ignore  this  means  confusion.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  distinction  did  not  need  to  be  emphasized.  The 
history  of  the  sciences  records  continuous  controversy  brought 
on  and  sustained  by  the  admixture  of  crude  philosophical  notions, 
while  much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  past,  not  to  mention  present 
systems,  has  consisted  largely  of  premature  science. 

But  anyone  familiar  with  the  abortive  efforts  to  reach  the  real, 
will  be  inclined  to  press  the  sceptical  question,  Can  the  philo- 
sophical quest  ever  attain  fruition?  Can  the  human  mind  know 
reality  as  it  is?  This  question  as  it  stands  has  almost  the  force 
of  an  argument,  because  it  is  generally  interpreted  by  the  sceptic 
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to  mean,  Can  we  know  reality  apart  from  its  activities?  A  neg- 
ative answer  to  this,  however,  does  not  dispose  of  the  issue.  We 
may  with  en/tire  conviction  accept  the  truism  that  reality  is  re- 
vealed only  by  its  activities,  and  still  see  the  two  problems  as 
distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  What  then  is  this  problem  of 
reality?  The  great  masters  of  philosophy  have  repeatedly  given 
the  answer  —  it  is  the  problem  of  finding  the  individual  in  its 
concrete  entirety. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  it  ?  Sense  perception  itself  is  a  nexus 
of  abstractions,  beginning  in  the  act  of  fixating  an  aspect  of  the 
temporal  flow  and  making  that  representative  of  the  rest.  The 
individual  thing,  thus  obtained,  science  forthwith  analyzes  away 
till  all  the  fixated  elements  disappear,  except  the  ideational  frame- 
work. This  framework  is  of  course  wholly  conceptual,  and 
consists  of  rules  that  apply  more  or  less  accurately  to  the  thing 
world  of  common  sense.  To  reverse  the  process  and  restore 
what  abstracting  science  rejected  or  ignored  helps  very  little,  for 
that  merely  carries  us  back  to  the  original  flow  of  '  impressions ' 
as  the  immediate  antecedent  of  sense  perception.  Whether  then 
we  go  with  science  or  turn  back  with  philosophy,  we  find  every- 
where and  only  the  ceaseless  process.  The  solid  earth  of  ex- 
perience is  then  only  a  disguised  flux  of  events  and  nothing  more. 
This  seems  decisive.  It  is  the  more  curious  and  perplexing  be- 
cause thought  content  is  by  nature  static,  so  that  movement  and 
thange  are  thinkable  only  as  the  mind  passes  from  one  static 
content  to  another  in  rapid  succession.  What  more  is  needed  to 
convince  us  that  we  have  in  this  conception  of  the  world  process 
the  ultimate  fact  in  the  universe?  The  utter  emptiness  of  this 
result  is  often  concealed  by  thinking  of  the  cosmic  whole  as  a 
System  in  which  every  part  is  interrelated  with  every  other.  By 
calling  this  the  Absolute  all  difficulties  disappear.  The  Absolute 
is  the  long-sought  individual,  wholly  concrete,  all-embracing  and 
eternal.  Now  this  conclusion  is  neither  good  science  nor  good 
philosophy.  It  passes  without  warrant  the  limits  of  science,  and 
turns  out  for  philosophy  to  be  only  an  hypostasis— or  rather  a 
name  for  the  problem  instead  of  its  solution.  The  philosophical 
student  is  aware  that  no  system,  however  inclusive,  is  self-sus- 
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taining  or  self-explanatory.  The  conception  of  a  universe  which 
is  mere  process  is  hopelessly  contradictory.  It  gives  us  opacity 
for  insight ;  it  flaunts  in  the  face  of  intelligence  the  assertion  that 
never  by  thinking  can  truth  be  attained ;  it  denies  that  the  prob- 
lem of  philosophy  is  soluble.  No  thinker  who  clearly  sees  such 
an  impasse  can  willingly  accept  this  outcome  as  final.  Hence  we 
find  philosophers  of  the  day  at  work  as  diligently  as  their  prede- 
cessors, trying  to  discover  some  type  of  being,  some  feature  of 
experience  that  will  withstand  the  pulverizing  intellect  —  the  al- 
leszcrmalmenden.  Are  any  of  them  successful?  A  glance  at 
the  three  typical  findings  will  at  least  show  the  direction  of  fruit- 
ful research,  even  if  it  indicates  only  the  broad  outlines  of  a 
final  solution. 

The  realist  of  whatever  school  tends  in  his  thinking  to  the 
limiting  conception  of  cosmic  reality  as  an  independent  somewhat, 
about  which  we  may  think,  but  which  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
creature  of  the  knower's  activity.  Thus  by  a  tour  de  force  reality 
is  set  up  as  a  non-mental  entity  existing  in  its  own  right  and 
in  essentially  complete  isolation.  Royce  is  not  the  first  to  expose 
the  emptiness  of  this  solution.  The  real  for  the  realist  escapes 
the  intellect  by  withdrawing  into  vacuity  and  becoming  strictly 
unintelligible.  That  many  realists  directly  challenge  this  dispo- 
sition of  their  central  doctrine  does  not  materially  alter  the  case. 
We  are  not  criticizing  realistic  systems  as  such,  for  that  would 
take  us  into  a  maze  of  ambiguities  and  subtleties.  We  are  merely 
calling  attention  to  the  obvious  logic  in  their  doctrine  of  inde- 
pendence when  taken  in  any  thoroughgoing  sense.  Let  the  non- 
independence  of  the  object  be  granted  even  to  the  extent  of  its 
having  to  '  sail '  into  consciousness  in  order  to  be  known,  and 
logic  grapples  with  it  for  a  life  and  death  struggle  in  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  outcome.  WThile  failing  to  meet 
the  demands  of  an  intelligible  answer,  realism  at  least  recognizes 
the  problem,  and  makes  a  sort  of  preliminary  effort  at  a  solution. 
From  our  present  point  of  view,  this  attempt  seems  rather  naive; 
yet  how  any  other  school  of  thought  can  succeed  where  the  realist 
has  failed  is  not  immediately  evident. 

The  idealist  makes  a  decided  advance  in  showing  that  external 
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reality  must  be  experience.  But  difficulties  swarm  about  this 
idea.  Our  keenest  dialecticians  have  wrestled  in  vain  to  save 
reality  in  experience  as  something  articulate  and  knowable.  One 
after  another  of  the  thought-born  elements  have  been  eliminated 
as  involving  contradictions,  until  all  relations,  all  distinctions 
have  had  to  go.  In  identifying  this  reality  with  mere  sentiency, 
one  makes  it  as  completely  a  blank  as  the  realist's  independent 
entity.  And  yet  if  we  admit  that  by  thinking  about  this  so-called 
experience,  we  can  learn  what  it  actually  is  as  real,  we  commit 
ourselves  without  reserve  to  the  scientific  conception  of  reality 
as  system.  This  amounts  to  philosophical  suicide.  Hence  the 
strange  vacillations  in  the  writings  of  so  keen  a  thinker  as  Mr. 
F.  H.  Bradley  when  he  faces  this  outcome.  Reality  must,  yet 
cannot,  be  system.  Relations  are  indispensable  in  the  absolutely 
real,  yet  can  be  tolerated  only  as  transmuted  into  something  else. 
Distinctions  hold  in  this  Absolute,  but  not  as  distinctions.  The 
ultimate  Reality  is  thus  super-relational,  super-moral,  infinitely 
various  but  without  articulations,  affected  by  all  the  changes  in 
finite  experience,  yet  itself  unchanged ;  neither  good  nor  bad, 
while  at  the  same  time  in  an  ineffable  sense  a  personality  and 
altogether  good.  It  is  well  known  how  Mr.  Bradley  escapes 
these  difficulties  at  critical  points  by  introducing  the  phrase  "as 
such."  But  relations  as  such  and  the  good  as  such  and  person- 
ality as  such  have  no  existence  for  anybody  sufficiently  developed 
to  follow  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  subtle  reasoning.  It  has  also  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  contradictions  found  in  experience 
as  owned  and  articulated  appear  just  as  formidable  in  mere  sen- 
tiency when  that  is  made  to  mean  anything.  The  essential  diffi- 
culty in  the  line  of  thought  we  are  criticizing  is  that,  in  spite  of 
itself,  it  does  not  in  principle  transcend  the  abstractly  scientific. 
Hence  it  can  reach  the  real  only  by  denying  itself.  When  it 
calls  reality  'experience,'  it  simply  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
for  a  fresh  start.  Evidently  unless  a  new  direction  is  taken,  the 
same  outcome  will  be  inevitable ;  reality  will  vanish  into  process 
without  any  residuum  of  being.  The  task  is  to  find  in  the  ex- 
ternal world  a  real  that  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  construct  nor 
yet  mere  sentiency,  not  an  independent  thing-by-itself  nor  a  given 
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manifold  of  sense.  This  real  must  be  able  to  maintain  itself 
under  analysis,  must  yield  the  secret  of  permanence  in  change, 
must  in  short  be  intellectually  indestructible  while  amenable  to 
all  available  scientific  tests. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  it?  The  most  natural  procedure 
would  be  to  re-examine  the  modus  operandi  of  sense  perception. 
At  least  it  is  in  sense  perception  if  anywhere  that  success  awaits 
our  efforts.  We  know,  or  think  we  know,  how  the  mind  re- 
sponding to  stimulation,  fixates,  selects,  substantializes,  gener- 
alizes even  in  the  most  elementary  experience  of  an  object.  We 
are  fairly  confident,  too,  that  the  object  as  known,  however  con- 
cretely real  it  may  seem  to  us,  is  no  more  than  a  simplified 
substitute  for  the  objective  actuality,  and  that  nature  is  indefi- 
nitely richer  than  our  experience  of  it.  We  know  that  the  degree 
of  complexity  and  definiteness  attained  in  our  sense  object  de- 
pends on  our  responsiveness  to  the  stimulations,  and  that  this 
in  turn  depends  on  a  complex  of  factors  that  we  may  without 
undue  laxity  of  expression  call  'taking  notice.'  Let  the  stimulus 
be  what  it  may,  the  response  depends  on  interest  and  attention. 
The  result  then  is  value-content.  The  value  is  the  permanent 
element.  As  soon  as  the  object  ceases  to  interest  us  or  hold  our 
attention,  it  ceases  to  exist  for  us.  Every  feature  recognized 
in  the  object  is  an  aspect  of  value.  In  using  the  term  'value' 
to  designate  the  real  in  experience,  we  indicate  that  as  value, 
reality  may  be  positive  or  negative,  but  never  neutral.  That  is, 
it  may  be  something  we  desire  or  something  we  would  avoid; 
but  when  we  become  indifferent,  it  disappears  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  We  also  commit  ourselves  to  the  doctrine  that  ex- 
ternal reality  as  known  —  the  only  reality  we  can  possibly  have 
occasion  to  discuss  —  is  projected  into  the  world  by  the  experi- 
encing self.  From  this  point  of  view  the  distinction  between 
the  limited  complexity  of  the  thing  as  apprehended  and  the  ex- 
haustless  wealth  of  the  cosmic  object,  need  cause  no  embarrass- 
ment. The  latter  is  simply  the  ideal  we  form  of  a  reality  which 
not  only  meets  our  present  interest  and  fills  out  our  present  ca- 
pacity to  take  notice,  but  can  give  definite  content  to  any  and 
every  possible  interest.  But  what  of  the  trans-subjective  char- 
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acter  of  the  cosmic  object?  The  world  about  us  is  common  to 
all.  The  answer  is  readily  anticipated,  for  it  has  been  given 
again  and  again.  Whatever  exists  in  the  common-to-all  world 
exists  only  for  individuals,  and  exists  for  them  only  in  so  far 
as  they  give  heed  and  thereby  create  value-content.  The  shared 
character  of  this  content  follows  from  its  being  the  several 
responses  to  stimulations  from  a  common  source.  The  exigencies 
of  social  life  develop  in  us  the  conviction  that  our  world  is 
literally  and  point  for  point  the  same  qualitatively  as  another's 
world ;  but  any  who  have  given  the  subject  even  a  little  con- 
sideration know  that  this  is  not  true.  Only  the  symbols  used  in 
communication  are  common,  and  they  are  generalized  content. 
Their  instrumental  character  is  essentially  like  that  of  the  scien- 
tific structure  of  concepts  and  laws  which  we  call  '  nature '  and 
which  we  are  prone  to  substitute  for  the  concrete  experience. 

The  reality  in  the  cosmic  universe  is  value.  This  is  the  third 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  philosophic  sphinx.  But  such  a  con- 
ception does  not  immediately  commend  itself  to  us.  That  value 
alone  is  the  permanent  element  in  change,  that  of  all  our  posses- 
sions only  value  and  nothing  else  can  withstand  the  dissolving 
power  of  intellectual  analysis  seems  on  many  accounts  absurd. 
The  variety,  changeability,  and  intimately  personal  character  of 
values  —  to  mention  only  some  of  the  more  glaring  difficulties  — 
condemn  the  conception  forthwith.  But  these  difficulties  and  all 
others  thus  far  proposed  can  not  only  be  met,  but  can  be  turned 
into  reinforcements.  It  is  not  our  task  to  pursue  the  argument 
here.  I  would  only  indicate  that  this  third  answer  to  the  central 
question  of  philosophy  can  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  Man 
makes  his  own  real  world,  and  makes  it  out  of  values. 

If  this  answer  will  indeed  hold,  we  have  the  deep-lying  basis 
of  the  distinction  between  philosophy  and  science.  The  cleavage 
between  them  is  complete,  yet  each  is  necessary  to  the  other. 
Philosophy  is  the  study  of  values  as  such,  science  is  the  study 
of  the  conditions  for  obtaining  them.  Whenever  we  raise  the 
issue  of  how  to  secure  or  test  a  value,  we  ask  a  strictly  scientific 
question.  All  the  elaborate  apparatus  of  scientific  research  may 
be  needed  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer.  When,  on  the  other 
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hand,  we  would  know  what  a  given  value  is  for  us,  we  ask  a 
strictly  philosophical  question.  Its  answer  may  require  a  truly 
cosmic  insight  into  man  and  nature  and  destiny,  an  insight  which 
human  beings  can  only  approximate.  If  reality  as  experienced 
is  value,  then  our  universe  is  throughout  and  distinctly  personal. 
It  is  therefore  social  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  joint  product.  As 
we  pass  upward  along  the  scale  of  values,  they  become  social  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  developing  inner  worth  as  they  are  shared. 
Nature  as  system  is  secondary  and  instrumental,  a  tool,  a  means, 
a  nexus  of  conditions,  nothing  more.  Physical  substantiality  is 
value  concreted.  This  conclusion  carries  with  it  also  a  distinctive 
doctrine  of  man  and  of  the  ultimate  source  of  stimulation.  More- 
over, it  gives  the  only  raison  d'etre  for  the  evolutionary  process 
in  nature,  as  the  place  of  'soul  culture,'  and  suggests  a  possible 
destiny  for  human  beings  that  is  particularly  satisfying. 

As  a  theory  of  value,  then,  philosophy  makes  a  permanent  place 
for  itself.  It  definitely  transcends  the  sciences,  and  can  never 
be  superseded  by  them.  It  prospers  as  they  prosper.  It  becomes 
more  distinctive  and  fruitful  as  they  advance  in  precision  and 
logical  coherence. 

This  fundamental  difference  in  aim  carries  with  it  a  difference 
both  in  point  of  view  and  in  method.  As  remarked  before,  the 
concretely  real  that  philosophy  seeks  can  be  thought  only  as  em- 
bodying all  that  the  isolating,  abstracting  sciences  reject  or  ig- 
nore. The  most  significant  act  of  abstraction  is  the  severance  of 
the  phenomenal  object  from  the  apprehending  self.  The  concrete 
object  cannot  exist,  of  course,  apart  from  the  source  and  con- 
dition of  its  being.  That  this  should  not  be  taken  as  axiomatic, 
or  should  be  held  not  to  apply  to  the  case  in  hand,  is  due  largely 
to  confusing  the  object  with  the  source  of  stimulation  whereby 
the  object  is  made  to  exist  for  the  knowing  self.  With  this 
confusion  eliminated,  the  source  of  stimulation  must  be  thought 
of  as  dynamic,  that  is,  as  operating  directly  upon  the  self.  All 
conceptions  of  it  as  static,  that  is,  as  existing  passively  in  a  non- 
mental  space  and  time,  are  strictly  unthinkable.  As  passive  it 
blends  indistinguishably  with  the  non-existent.  Only  thought 
content  can  be  static.  The  independent  reality  of  the  realist  can 
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have  no  place  in  a  philosophy  which  builds  its  explanations  out 
of  knowable  material.  The  only  object  then  that  exists  in  rerum 
natura  is  a  form  of  the  self's  controlled  activity.  It  follows  that 
philosophy  must  contemplate  reality  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
knower,  that  is,  as  purely  and  only  experience.  The  object  is 
considered  as  it  were  from  within.  From  any  other  point  of 
view  philosophy  subjects  itself  to  the  limitations  of  a  strictly 
scientific  conception.  This  conclusion  has  been  called  in  question, 
but  we  have  yet  to  see  any  way  of  setting  it  aside.  The  dis- 
tinction then  between  what  might  be  called  the  objective  or  ob- 
servational viewpoint  of  science  and  the  subjective  or  interpreta- 
tive viewpoint  of  philosophy  is  perhaps  their  most  impressive  if 
not  their  most  fundamental  difference.  Philosophy's  character- 
istic problems  must  receive  characteristic  solutions,  such  as  are 
all  but  meaningless  to  science  in  its  more  exacting  moods.  Only 
as  the  rigidity  of  the  scientific  attitude  is  relaxed,  and  human 
nature  is  allowed  to  assert  itself  as  in  need  of  subjective  satis- 
factions, does  philosophy  have  a  chance.  Fortunately,  as  has  been 
said,  no  scientist  can  permanently  maintain  a  purely  scientific  at- 
titude ;  he  too  must  deal  with  realities.  And  these  are  all  realities 
for  a  self.  It  must  be  a  relief  to  the  scientist  to  turn  over  to  phi- 
losophy the  troublesome  questions  that  grow  out  of  his  studies, 
yet  prove  refractory  to  scientific  treatment.  This  distinction  in 
viewpoint  frees  science  and  philosophy,  each  to  pursue  its  task 
unmolested  by  the  other,  yet  each  in  a  way  implying,  supplement- 
ing, completing  the  other.  They  seem  to  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage. Confusions  are  easy  and  misunderstandings  abound.  The 
only  escape  from  these  bewilderments  is  to  keep  the  two  fields 
sharply  defined  and  distinct.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  remark  that 
the  two  fields  are  not  separated  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  the 
universe  between  them.  They  ask  different  questions  of  the  same 
world,  and  get  characteristic  answers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
problem  in  science  must  re-emerge  in  philosophy,  if  our  world- 
view  is  to  be  properly  articulated.  Thus  the  scientific  concep- 
tion of  the  world  holds  throughout  the  whole  range  of  philosophy, 
but  only  and  everywhere  as  the  co-operative  achievement  of 
finite  intelligences  responding  to  directive  stimulations.  On  the 
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other  hand,  every  problem  in  philosophy  has  its  scientific  bear- 
ings, since  reality  declares  itself  through  its  activities.  This  is 
quite  as  true  of  the  innermost  nature  of  selfhood  as  of  the  sense- 
world.  Thus  we  can,  in  theory  at  least,  have  a  science  and  also 
a  philosophy  of  every  subject  that  engages  our  attention.  But  phi- 
losophy has  one  advantage  over  science.  It  can  take  over  and 
utilize  all  the  accredited  results  of  the  sciences,  and  out  of  these 
resources  build  a  world  of  meanings,  subjects,  and  values,  that 
science  cannot  attain.  Yet  even  here  we  may  have  a  science  of 
values,  an  analysis  of  self-activity,  and  a  scientific  treatment  of 
meanings  or  interpretations.  The  faith  of  a  Kant  that  whatever 
question  the  intellect  of  man  may  ask,  the  intellect  should  be 
able  in  principle  to  answer,  is  exemplified  in  philosophy  and 
nowhere  else;  but  such  philosophy  must  wait  upon  the  sciences 
for  its  data. 

Just  a  word  concerning  the  difference  in  method.  This  differ- 
ence is  significant,  though  not  thoroughgoing.  For  the  most  part 
science  can  give  its  undivided  attention  to  research,  experimenta- 
tion, and  deduction.  Yet  when  a  new  discovery  of  prime  impor- 
tance is  made,  such  as  the  phenomena  of  radioactivity,  no  little 
adjustment  is  found  to  be  necessary.  While  only  at  comparatively 
long  intervals  does  science  have  occasion  to  make  this  regress  upon 
its  first  principles,  such  a  regress  is  the  very  life  of  philosophy. 
It  is  throughout  critical  in  method.  This  apparently  is  not  a  tem- 
porary characteristic,  but  is  likely  to  remain  dominant  through  all 
the  future.  When  philosophy  ceases  to  be  critical  of  its  founda- 
tions and  becomes  dogmatic,  it  is  ready  to  be  transmuted,  sublated, 
set  aside,  and  absorbed,  as  Bradley  might  say.  Yet  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  movement  of  philosophic  thought  is  merely  back  and 
forth  over  a  course  that  issues  in  nothing  definitive  and  final.  The 
lay  mind  often  fails  to  understand  the  inner  spirit  of  philosophy 
at  this  point,  and  therefore  discounts  it  as  falling  short  of  the  sure 
way  of  the  sciences.  But  the  critical  regress  does  not  necessarily 
end  in  scepticism.  The  foundations  may  hold  against  every  as- 
sault. Nevertheless  each  new  insight  acquired  by  reflection  so 
affects  the  entire  thought  structure  that  a  re-examination  of  first 
principles  becomes  necessary.  Besides  philosophic  truth  must  al- 
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most  of  necessity  be  indeterminate.  It  pertains  to  a  growing, 
developing  experience  of  which  only  the  general  aspects  can  be 
formulated.  Nothing  can  be  permanent  in  philosophy  which  lacks 
the  capacity  to  grow.  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  the  insights  of 
philosophy  must  be  rediscovered  and  reinterpreted  not  only  by  each 
successive  generation,  but  by  each  individual  for  himself,  most  of 
the  critical  work  done  is  over  a  well-traveled  road.  This  road  has 
many  way-stations  where  persons  may  stay  for  the  night,  but  with 
the  dawn  they  are  impelled  to  move  forward.  Though  the  ulti- 
mate goal  is  in  the  distance,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  can  already 
trace  its  broad,  massive  outlines.  If  ever  the  master  mind  comes 
who  actually  reaches  the  goal,  he  will  be  able  to  exhibit  all  our 
partial  insights  as  necessary  moments  in  his  own  all-comprehensive, 
completely  articulated  world-view. 

GEORGE  A.  WILSON. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY. 


SITUATIONS  AND   EXPERIENCE.1  .  feu 

the  two  expressions,  "situation"  and  "experience,"  the 
latter  is  the  more  inclusive.  Situations  arise  within  experi- 
ence, not  experiences  within  situations^  A  situation  arises  within 
an  experience  when  there  is  something  the  matter,  and  readjust- 
ment is  necessary.  So  long  as  experience  continues  to  be  har- 
monious, situations  do  not  arise.  Professor  Dewey  speaks  of 
experiences  of  thirst,  of  illness,  of  operating  a  typewriter,  of  social 
converse,  and  of  aesthetic  appreciation,  while  he  mentions  situations 
of  prizing  and  aversion,  of  seeking  and  finding,  of  enjoyment  and 
suffering,  of  production  and  employment,  of  manipulation  and 
destruction.  Experiences  and  situations  always  occur  in  space  and 
time.  Professor  Dewey  says  that,  as  a  person  operates  his  type- 
writer, his  experience  includes  "all  the  physical  features  of  the 
environment  extending  out  into  space  no  one  can  say  how  far,  and 
all  the  habits  and  interests  extending  backward  and  forward  in 
time,  of  the  organism  which  uses  the  typewriter."2  I  interpret 
this  to  mean  that  the  person's  experience  includes  much  of  which 
he  is  not,  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  consciously  aware,  in 
fact,  all  the  conditions  in  the  environment  that  temporally,  spatially 
or  dynamically  are  related  to  what  he  is  now  doing  or  purposing. 
The  advantage  in  using  the  word  'experience'  rather  than  'en- 
vironment '  or  '  world '  is  that  it  "  suggests  something  indispen- 
sable which  these  terms  omit:  namely,  an  actual  focusing  of  the 
world  at  one  point  in  a  focus  of  immediate  shining  apparency."  * 
In  other  words,  there  is  always  a  conscious  focus  to  an  experience, 
and  this  is  the  point  where  reconstruction  is  most  actively  taking 
place.  Situations  and  experiences  may  be  limited  to  a  small  space 
and  to  brief  intervals  of  time,  or  they  may  be  of  vast  extent  and 

1  This  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Philosophical    Association    at    Vassar    College    last    December.     I    have 
added  two  paragraphs  in  response  to  questions  and  comments  offered  on  that 
occasion. 

2  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic,  p.  6. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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duration.  As  a  follower  of  Professor  Dewey  says:  "situations 
vary  in  scope;  they  may  be  matters  of  an  instant  or  of  centuries, 
of  only  individual  concern,  or  of  world-wide  significance." l 

No  experience  is  reflective  to  begin  with,  and  many  experiences 
never  involve  reflection  at  all.  Consciousness,  even,  is  "only  a 
small  and  shifting  portion  of  experience."  2  Possibly  no  conscious 
situation  is  totally  non-reflective.8  But  there  are  many  situations 
in  which  reflection  is  slight  and  incidental.  So  far  as  a  man  can 
get  out  of  a  difficulty  by  simpler  mental  processes,  he  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  think  or  to  reflect.  Who  ever  succeeded  in  getting 
his  pupils  to  think  when  it  was  possible  for  them  to  memorize  or 
to  '  bluff '  ?  Reflection  only  becomes  prominent  in  situations  where 
there  has  been  a  serious  conflict  among  the  factors  of  the  previous 
non-reflective  experience  that  could  not  be  solved  in  a  simpler  way. 
Originally,  as  man  emerged  from  the  level  of  the  lower  animals 
and  first  began  to  reflect,  such  conflicts  were  exclusively  due  to 
difficulties  in  satisfying  the  instinctive  needs  he  experienced. 
These  even  then  must  have  included  the  impulses  of  hunger,  sex, 
fear,  anger,  disgust,  tender  emotion,  gregariousness,  constructive- 
ness,  acquisitiveness,  self-assertion  and  subjection,  to  mention 
Professor  McDougall's  list  of  the  principal  primary  instincts,  all 
of  which  are  present  in  the  animals  most  closely  related  to  man. 
Now,  that  the  struggle  for  mere  survival  has  been  replaced  by  the 
endeavor  for  a  richer  and  fuller  life,  and  the  evolution  of  values 
from  instincts4  has  been  effected,  the  reflective  situation  may  be 
prompted  by  any  felt  inadequacy  in  any  of  the  goods  that  man  has 
learned  to  prize— economic  and  bodily  values,  values  of  recreation 
and  association,  character,  aesthetic,  intellectual  and  religious  values, 
to  borrow  Professor  Everett's  classification.8  Thus  numerous  are 
the  desires  that  prompt  to  the  reflective  situation,  according  to 
instrumentalists.8  Whenever  reconstruction  is  necessary,  in  order 

1  Herbert  W.  Schneider,  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  714. 

2  Dewey,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
«  Idem.,  p.  244. 

«  Cf.  my  paper,  "  The  Evolution  of  Values  from  Instincts,"  PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW,  VoL  XXIV,  pp.  165-183. 

»  Moral  Values,  Chap.  VII. 

•  A.  W.  Moore,  "  Some  Lingering  Misconceptions  of  Instrumentalism," 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  514-519- 
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to  satisfy  any  human  interest,  and  the  interest  is  profound  enough, 
and  reconstruction  by  other  means  is  impossible,  reflective  thinking 
may  be  expected  to  arise. 

Experiences  have  a  great  deal  in  common  with  one  another. 
They  extend  indefinitely  in  space  and  time ;  one  of  their  elements 
is  always  a  conscious  organism ;  they  have  foci ;  conflicts  occur  in 
them  which  give  rise  to  situations,  and  if  these  conflicts  are  serious 
enough,  reflection  takes  place.  Reflective  situations,  too,  have 
common  features,  and  they  operate  in  accordance  with  common 
laws.  Dualisms  arise  within  them  between  material  and  purposes, 
subject  and  object,  facts  and  ideas,1  the  physical  and  the  psychical,2 
and  so  on.  These  dualisms,  however,  are  incidental  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict,  and  are  reconciled  when  the  resolution  has  been 
effected.  Situations  fall  into  different  types,  and  so  it  is  possible 
to  speak  of  '  the  economic  situation  '  or  '  phase  '  in  distinction  from 
the  '  ethical  situation  '  or  the  '  ethical  phase.' 3 

How  are  situations  related  to  one  another?  The  outcome  of 
any  reflective  situation  is  retained  in  a  person's  experience,  and 
when  another  problem  arises,  he  can  profit  by  what  he  has  learned 
in  the  past,  and  utilize  it,  so  far  as  it  is  workable.  Situations  may 
not  necessarily  arise  directly  out  of  previous  situations,  but  they 
arise  out  of  an  experience  that  is  continuous.  An  individual's 
entire  lifetime  is  a  single  experience.4  Nor  can  we  stop  here. 
Situations  often  involve  more  than  one  conscious  individual.  The 
experience  in  which  such  a  situation  arises  is  a  social  experience. 
When  a  farmer  borrows  money  of  a  country  bank  cashier,  the 
situation  is  not  in  all  respects  a  simple  one  in  the  experience  of 
the  two  men.  The  rate  of  interest  and  other  terms  of  the  loan  are 
resultants  of  a  complex  economic  situation  that  involves  all  the 
countries  of  the  earth,  and  is,  in  part,  the  effect  of  the  great  war, 
and  therefore  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  in  European  history 

1  E.  L.  Talbert,  The  Dualism  of  Fact  and  Idea  in  Its  Social  Implications. 

2  G.  H.  Mead,  The  Definition  of  the  Psychical. 

a  H.  W.  Stuart,  "  Valuation  as  a  Logical  Process  "  in  Studies  in  Logical 
Theory  (edited  by  Dewey)  and  "  Phases  of  the  Economic  Interest  "  in  Crea- 
tive Intelligence  (edited  by  Dewey). 

4  Even  in  pathological  cases,  like  amnesia,  divided  personalities,  etc.,  the 
experience  is  in  some  respects  continuous.  And  for  none  of  us  is  memory 
perfect,  or  experience  in  other  respects  perfectly  articulated. 
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during  the  past  hundred  years.  There  is,  therefore,  a  vast  net- 
work of  situations  and  experiences,  for  the  pragmatist,  comparable 
in  some  respects  to  the  'system  of  relations'  of  which  the  uni- 
verse of  the  speculative  idealist  consists.  The  pragmatist  affirms 
that  for  most  problems  this  vast  network  of  situations  and  experi- 
ences need  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  cashier  does  not  need 
to  be  a  specialist  in  modern  European  history  to  know  how  much 
interest  to  charge  the  farmer.  Accordingly,  for  many  situations 
we  might  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  externality  of  relations  holds 
pragmatically.  It  is  possible  for  practical  purposes  to  isolate  a 
particular  situation  and  solve  the  immediate  problem  in  hand,  with- 
out being  guilty  of  a  vicious  abstraction. 

But  while  the  bank  cashier  and  the  farmer  can  isolate  their 
problem  in  a  detached  situation  of  their  own,  the  philosopher  can- 
not do  likewise.  Confronting  him  is  a  larger  situation.  He  must 
discover  the  laws  that  govern  all  situations  and  all  experiences  in 
all  of  their  relationships.  The  fact  confronts  him  that  all  situ- 
ations arise  in  one  common  human  experience  (or  network  of  in- 
terrelated experiences  if  a  more  pluralistic  mode  of  statement  be 
preferred),  extending  in  time  from  pre-historic  man  and  in  space 
to  all  races  in  communication  with  one  another.  Nor  could  the 
pragmatistic  philosopher  consider  his  task  complete  when  he  had 
formulated  the  laws  and  studied  the  general  course  of  this  one 
experience  (or  network  of  experiences),  of  which  all  detached  ex- 
periences are  portions,  and  in  which  all  situations  arise.  He  must 
still  consider  the  place  that  experience  occupies  in  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Possibly  it  may  be  objected  that  I  am  speaking  of  '  experience ' 
and  '  situation '  as  if  they  might  become  terms  in  reflective  judg- 
ments, which  they  cannot.1  But  if  we  could  in  no  way  judge  of 
the  nature  of  experience,  and  its  position  in  the  world  as  a  whole, 
we  would  be  forced  into  an  agnosticism  more  complete  than  that  of 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  taken  apart  from  Kant's  two  more 
constructive  Critiques.  For  there  are  no  a  priori  categories  for 
the  pragmatist  that  afford  universal  and  necessary  knowledge  for 
all  experience,  but  merely  working  hypotheses  bound  to  suffer  un- 
predictable change  and  reconstruction  in  future  situations. 

1  Dewey,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-n,  and  footnote. 
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The  agnostic  conclusion  would  only  be  forced  upon  the  prag- 
matist  if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  is  no  situation  that  throws 
light  upon  the  relationship  between  experience  and  the  world  as  a 
whole.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  There  are  what  we  might 
call  '  cosmic  situations.' 

A  'cosmic  situation,'  as  here  conceived,  is  a  reflective  situation 
with  the  following  distinctive  characteristics:  (i)  An  emergency 
arises  in  which  one  or  more  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
are  forced  to  make  a  decision  in  the  light  of  conditions  that  involve 
an  interpretation  of  the  entire  course  of  human  experience.  (2) 
The  decision,  once  made,  and  acted  upon,  is  followed  by  conse- 
quences in  concrete  human  experience  that  either  confirm  or  refute 
the  beliefs  or  hypotheses  which  prompted  to  the  decision.  (3) 
Such  situations  often  (if  not  always)  involve  the  relationship  of 
human  experience  to  external  reality,  and  the  place  of  each  in  the 
world  as  a  whole.  This  last  statement  is  meant  to  allow  for  the 
possibility  that  some  pragmatists  may  affirm  that  experience  and 
the  world  as  a  whole  are  identical. 

A  cosmic  situation  confronts  the  philosophical  interpreter  of  any 
line  of  historical  development  that  has  taken  place  in  human  ex- 
perience— whether  of  social  evolution,  law,  justice,  morals,  art, 
religion,  the  sciences,  or  philosophy  itself.  For  such  a  student 
discovers  that  there  has  been,  with  numerous  windings  and  turn- 
ings and  lapses,  a  gradually  increasing  rational  insight  and  control 
of  physical  nature  and  of  human  conduct.  He  finds,  though 
laws  may  only  have  been  discovered  because  the  inadequacy  of  the 
factors  in  some  concrete  empirical  situation  called  attention  to 
them,  that  such  laws,  once  discovered,  interpret  an  abiding  reality 
of  which  our  knowledge  is  constantly  increasing.  We  are  now 
able  to  control  our  environment,  and  to  some  extent  to  remake  it, 
just  because  we  more  perfectly  understand  it. 

Nor  is  the  interpretation  of  such  lines  of  historical  development 
from  primitive  man  to  the  present  merely  of  speculative  interest. 
Decisions  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  should  be  made  in 
the  light  of  such  interpretations. 

As  an  example,  one  might  instance  the  immigration  question  as 
it  confronts  the  United  States  to-day.  Are  the  races  of  mankind 
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at  bottom  homogeneous,  are  their  innate  qualities  identical,  and  are 
differences  in  cultural  attainment  entirely  due  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  opportunity?  If  so,  we  can  continue  to  have  faith  in 
the  melting  pot.  Or  has  the  progress  of  northern  Europeans  been 
due  to  the  presence,  in  some  of  their  members  at  least,  of  innate 
qualities  transmitted  to  them  as  a  consequence  of  a  biological  vari- 
ation in  their  pre-historic  ancestors,  a  variation  that  did  not  occur 
among  the  ancestors  of  other  races  ? *  On  the  correct  answers  to 
these  questions  depends  the  solution  of  an  empirical  situation  in 
which  as  a  nation  we  find  ourselves  to-day. 

Another  illustration.  Desirous  of  the  social  well  being,  what 
should  be  our  attitude  toward  organized  religion?  If  we  wish  to 
ascertain  the  function  of  organized  religion  in  human  associated 
life,  we  must  inquire  what  was  its  origin,  what  the  role  it  has 
played  in  various  civilizations.  We  cannot  have  too  broad  an 
anthropological  and  historical  horizon  for  the  attack  of  this  prob- 
lem, a  correct  solution  of  which  may  be  of  momentous  importance 
for  modern  society.  Now  suppose  that  reflection  convinces  us 
that  organized  religion  plays  a  vital  and  indispensable  function 
in  associated  life,  but  that  the  religious  cults  of  to-day  require 
reconstruction  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  modern  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  social  needs  of  our  time.  In  this  case,  the 
problem  of  religious  reconstruction  necessitates,  not  only  a  consid- 
eration of  the  entire  course  of  human  experience  beginning  with 
prehistoric  times,  but  also  of  the  place  of  human  experience  in  the 
world  as  a  whole.  For  if  the  conception  of  God  is  merely  a  work- 
ing tool  in  human  experience,  and  refers  to  nothing  that  has  ob- 
jective existence  except  in  human  experience,  if  it  is  merely  an 
idealization  of  human  aspirations,  then  the  worship  of  a  Deity 
must  be  expected  either  soon  to  disappear,  or  else  radically  to 
change  its  character.2  In  that  event,  we  ought  to  be  studying  very 
seriously  the  religious  possibilities  of  Positivism,  of  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, of  esoteric  Buddhism,  and  of  other  forms  of  religious  or 
quasi-religious  association  and  activity  that  dispense  with  a  God. 

i  Cf.  William  McDougall,  The  Group  Mind,  part  III,  and  Is  America  Safe 
for  Democracy? 

*  Cf.  James  B.  Pratt,  The  Religious  Consciousness,  pp.  41 ;  208,  f . ;  334-336. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  considerations  regarding  the  world  as  a 
whole  are  favorable  to  belief  in  God,  religious  reconstruction  can 
probably  successfully  be  effected  within  the  working  limits  of 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  This  illustration  would  still  hold,  if 
it  were  to  appear  that  organized  religion  really  plays  no  in- 
dispensable role  in  associated  life  and  can  safely  be  allowed  to  dis- 
appear. For  to  establish  this  conclusion,  it  would  be  needful  to 
enter  into  a  study  of  human  experience  in  its  relation  to  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

Out  of  regard  for  those  who  dislike  religious  illustrations,  let 
us  glance  at  an  ethical  one.  Recall  Huxley's  Romanes  Lecture. 
If  moral  evolution  were  antagonistic  to  the  cosmic  process,  as  Hux- 
ley maintained,  this  fact  would  have  to  be  taken  constantly  into 
account  by  the  educator,  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  social  reformer,  when  they  are  considering  what  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  undertake.  The  pragmatist,  who  believes  that  the  en- 
vironment may  be  reconstructed  almost  indefinitely  by  wisely  di- 
rected human  effort,  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  Huxley.  He  can- 
not, however,  prove  that  he  is  right  and  Huxley  wrong,  without 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  humanity  as  a  whole 
to  the  cosmic  process  as  a  whole.  Here,  then,  is  a  practical  prob- 
lem that  has  its  bearings  upon  no  end  of  empirical  situations. 

These  three  illustrations  of  cosmic  situations  will  perhaps  suffice 
to  warrant  the  claim  that  the  serious  study  of  human  experience 
in  its  spatial  and  temporal  entirety,  and  in  its  i  elation  to  the  world 
as  a  whole,  are  demanded  for  the  solution  of  actual  problems  in 
modern  life, — in  pragmatic  terminology,  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
flicting elements  in  concrete  reflective  situations  that  have  risen 
in  modern  experience. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  problem  of  the  place  of  human  expe- 
rience in  the  world  as  a  whole.  Shall  we  affirm  that  experience 
(or  a  network  of  experiences)  includes  all  that  exists,1  and  there- 
fore experience  and  the  world  as  a  whole  are  identical?  If  a 
pragmatist  were  to  say  this,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  would 

i  Whether  reality  should  be  interpreted  to  include  subsistents  as  well  as 
existents  is  a  question  that  does  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  as 
it  is  immaterial  to  its  main  contentions. 
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necessarily  be  a  mentalist,  for  he  could  still  affirm  that  there  are 
elements  in  experience  that  are  not  psychical;  but  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  committed  to  some  form  of  idealism.  For  he  would  be 
affirming  that  physical  objects  have  no  existence  except  as  parts 
of  experiences  that  have  foci  in  conscious  processes. 

If  the  pragmatist  is  unwilling  forthwith  to  become  an  idealist, 
he  will  affirm  that  something  exists  in  the  world  besides  experi- 
ences. What  is  this?  Electric  charges,  he  might  say,  organized 
in  electrons,  moving  in  space  and  time,  and  subject  to  mechanical 
causation.  He  could  refer  to  the  physicists  and  chemists  for  a 
more  detailed  reply.  But  what  grounds  are  there  for  supposing 
that  the  theories  of  the  physicist  and  chemist  should  be  accepted 
by  the  pragmatistic  philosopher?  Simply  that  these  theories  are 
the  outcome  of  several  centuries  of  brilliant  achievement,  that 
they  have  proved  effective  in  solving  the  problems  of  all  the  situ- 
ations which  those  sciences  have  confronted  down  to  the  present 
time.  They  have  worked  pragmatically.1  If  new  situations 
should  arise  in  the  future  for  which  these  theories  should  prove 
inadequate,  other  conceptions  would  take  their  place;  but  these 
future  conceptions  would  have  grown  out  of  the  present  theories, 
and  would  conserve  in  better  forms  of  statement  all  that  has  now 
been  experienced.  What  the  physicists  and  chemists  now  tell  us 
is  of  course  not  absolute  truth — the  pragmatist  knows  no  such 
thing — but  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  this  imaginary  goal  that 
man  has  yet  attained.2 

Moreover,  I  hope  that  the  realistically  disposed  pragmatist  will 
not  stop  here  in  his  account  of  the  world  external  to  human  expe- 

1  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  argument  that  the  critical  realists  can 
advance   for  the   independent   existence   of   the   external   world   governed   by 
scientific  laws.     It  is  much  better  than  to  attribute  our  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  to  an  intuition,  or  to  position  or  postulation  of  some  kind,  or 
merely  to  assert  it  dogmatically  as  if  it  were  a  credo.     In  private  conversa- 
tions with  two  of  the  critical  realists,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  they  agree  with 
me  on  this  point.     Perhaps  here  is  an  indication  of  a  possible  rapprochement 
between  Pragmatism  and  Critical  Realism. 

2  I  do  not  think  that  this  paragraph  is  incompatible  with  what  Professor 
Dewey  says  about  the  nature  of  scientific  judgments  in  his  Logical  Conditions 
of  a  Scientific  Treatment  of  Morality  (cf.  83,  and  the  Summary  at  the  end), 
nor  with  his  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic. 
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rience.  According  to  pragmatists  purposes  and  values,  including 
truth  itself,  only  exist  within  experiences — or  even  only  within 
reflective  situations.  But  reflective  situations  arise  within  ex- 
periences, and  experiences  arise  within  the  world  as  a  whole.  To 
be  sure,  inorganic  matter  existed  alone  on  this  particular  planet 
long  before  any  experiences  or  situations  occurred  upon  it.  If 
it  were  possible  to  consider  the  condition  of  this  planet  alone,  ab- 
stracted spatially  from  other  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  temporally 
from  its  later  history,  we  should  have  to  say  that  it  was  utterly 
devoid  of  anything  teleological.  But  the  pragmatist  cannot  con- 
sider the  planet  in  this  abstract  manner,  for  it  is  not  thus  that  it 
enters  his  reflective  experience.  While  the  concrete  cosmic  situa- 
tion involving  the  problem  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth  in  its  rela- 
tion to  human  experience  certainly  begins  temporally  in  a  period 
when  the  earth  consisted  of  nothing  but  inorganic  matter,  it  only 
terminates  with  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Neither  temporal 
beginning  nor  present  termination  can  be  abstracted  from  the 
whole  situation  and  considered  alone. 

So  the  pragmatist,  as  I  believe,  is  logically  forced  to  give  a 
teleological  interpretation  of  terrestrial  evolution.  Professor 
Henderson's  arguments,1  though  not  always  stated  with  the  nice- 
ness  of  a  technical  metaphysician,  appear  to  me  to  be  substantially 
sound.  Pragmatism,  for  me,  is  thus  led  to  the  acceptance  of  very 
much  of  what  has  been  affirmed  by  contemporary  speculative 
idealists.  For  instance,  I  agree  with  Professor  Pringle-Pattison2 
that  man  is  organic  to  the  world,  and  that  the  world  is  organic  to 
man;  that  since  secondary  qualities  and  values  exist  within  hu- 
man experience  they  exist  within  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  consti- 
tute a  part  of  its  meaning  and  significance.  Two  reservations, 
however,  need  to  be  made.  First,  since  such  beliefs  as  these  can- 
not be  tested  so  thoroughly  within  human  experience  as  can  the 
doctrines  of  physics  and  chemistry,  they  are  less  certain.  They 
are  not  even  so  close  an  approximation  to  the  imaginary  goal  of 

i  Lawrence  J.  Henderson,  The  Fitness  of  the  Environment.  The  Order  of 
Nature.  Articles  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vols.  XXV  and  XXVII. 

•Andrew  Seth  Pringle-Pattison,  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Philosophy,  lecture  VI. 
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absolute  truth  as  are  the  affirmations  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Yet  they  are  approximations,  thought  out  with  logical  care,  and 
confirmed  by  such  empirical  evidence  as  we  possess.  The  second 
reservation  is,  that  there  is  too  much  dysteleology  in  human  ex- 
perience to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  world  as  a  whole  is 
completely  organic  and  completely  teleological.  The  pragmatist 
is  a  meliorist,  not  an  optimist.  He  certainly  cannot  accept  the 
idealistic  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil.  He  believes  that  unity 
and  teleology  are  making  headway  in  the  portion  of  the  universe  in 
which  we  live,  in  part  as  a  result  of  our  efforts;  but  they  have 
not  yet  gained  a  complete  victory.  Like  Professor  Hoernle,1 
he  believes  that  the  world  is  both  mechanical  and  teleological,  and 
that  the  teleology  is  logically  dominant  over  the  mechanism ;  but 
the  pragmatist  does  not  think  that  this  dominance  is  complete  in 
the  temporal  order,  though  he  believes  that  we  can  and  should 
help  to  make  it  more  nearly  complete  than  is  now  the  case.* 

Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that,  whatever  may  be  the  merit 
or  lack  of  merit  in  what  I  have  been  saying,  at  any  rate  it  is  not 
Pragmatism.  Well,  to  be  frank,  I  do  not  know.  I  should  like 
to  believe  that  I  have  been  faithful  to  the  'philosophy  in  which  I 
was  nurtured.  But  the  claim  of  truth,  as  I  can  see  it,  is  in  any 
event  the  stronger  one. 

In  defence  of  my  claim  to  be  a  pragmatist,  I  would  say  in  the 
first  place  that  the  view  here  defended  is  pragmatic  in  its  claim 
that  reflective  thought  actually  modifies  conditions  in  the  external 
world.  In  each  of  the  three  cosmic  situations  offered  as  an  illus- 
tration, a  correct  solution  must  leave  circumstances  different  from 
what  they  were  before,  and  so  must  also  an  incorrect  solution. 
Whether  or  not  a  solution  is  correct  means,  of  course,  whether 
or  not  the  hypothesis  adopted  leads  to  consequences  that  could 
have  been  logically  and  rationally  expected.  Obviously  the  only 
way  in  which  reflective  thinking  ever  modifies  external  conditions 
is  through  the  conduct  to  which  it  prompts.  But  this,  I  suppose, 

J  R.  A.  F.  Hoernle",  Studies  in  Contemporary  Metaphysics,  daps.  VI  and 
VII. 

*  This  famous  position  of  James  seems  to  be  held  by  Professor  E.  G. 
Spaulding,  The  New  Rationalism,  pp. 
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is  all  that  any  pragmatist  has  ever  meant  to  claim  in  his  responsible 
moments,  even  if  more  extravagant  claims  were  occasionally  made 
in  the  heat  of  polemic  during  the  earlier  years  of  pragmatism. 
Mere  thinking  will  not  add  a  cubit  to  one's  stature;  nor  will  the 
mere  wishes  of  beggars  furnish  them  with  horses  on  which  they 
might  ride.  A  careful  interpreter  of  pragmatism  has  recently 
said  with  entire  justice:  "we  do  not  then  ascribe  to  pragmatism 
the  view  that  our  wish  or  will  to  have  reality  this  or  that  makes 
it  so,  except  in  the  case  of  material  changes  worked  by  our 
muscles." x 

In  further  defence  of  my  claim  to  be  a  pragmatist,  I  might 
point  out  that  pragmatists  appear  quite  generally  to  have  been 
making  assertions  about  the  world  as  a  whole.  They  have  af- 
firmed that  it  is  not  static,  not  an  eternally  completed  whole ;  but 
that  it  is  dynamic,  in  fact,  undergoing  constant  change  and  re- 
construction. And  how  can  the  pragmatist  make  such  asser- 
tions? Could  it  not  be  objected  that  'static'  and  'dynamic,' 
'change'  and  'reconstruction'  are  terms  that  arise  exclusively 
within  reflective  situations,  and  that  it  will  not  do  to  hypostasize 
them,  and  predicate  them  of  the  world  as  a  whole?  The  answer 
is,  I  suppose,  that  these  characterizations  apply  to  all  the  situations 
that  human  experience  has  known.  They  meet  the  tests  that  we 
can  give  them  with  the  tools  forged  within  experience — work- 
ability, coherence,  consistency,  exclusiveness  and  the  rest.  So 
pragmatists  have  not  been  afraid  to  posit  certain  of  them  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  world  as  a  whole.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  there  are  genuine  reflective  situations  in  which  arise  the 
problems  on  which  I  have  touched.  So  though  possibly  some- 
what heretical— or  at  least  extremely  latitudinarian — I  do  not 
think  that  I  deserve  to  be  read  out  of  the  pragmatistic  communion 
altogether. 

It  is  time,  I  believe,  for  pragmatists,  no  less  than  for  realists 
and  idealists,  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  other  schools  we  can  accept  and  make  our  own.  Too 

l  W.  H.  Sheldon,  Strife  of  Systems  and  Productive  Duality,  p.  278.  Cf. 
alto  the  citations  therein  given  from  James,  Dewey,  and  A.  W.  Moore,  pp. 
268-278. 
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much  time  has  been  wasted  in  polemic.  And  while  I  believe  that 
much  constructive  work  has  been  done  in  our  time  by  all  three 
schools,  this  has  not  been  realized,  even  by  philosophers  them- 
selves. Everybody  has  been  too  much  impressed  by  the  '  strife 
of  systems,'  and  needs  to  learn  from  Professor  Sheldon1  that 
each  system  has  been  for  the  most  part  right  in  what  it  has 
affirmed,  and  wrong  chiefly  in  what  it  has  denied.  Only  by  a 
broadly  synthetic  attitude  can  the  philosopher  effectively  main- 
tain, either  his  traditional  role  of  spectator  of  all  time  and  exist- 
ence, or  his  more  recent  aspirations  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the 
sciences  and  a  contributor  to  the  reconstruction  of  modern  life. 

WILLIAM  KELLEY  WRIGHT. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

i  W.  H.  Sheldon,  The  Strife  of  Systems  and  Productive  Duality,  pages 
412-415;  cf.  pp.  36,  f. ;  65,  f. ;  81-83;  100-104;  164,!.;  218-221;  243;  283- 
a8€;  307;  334;  404-406. 


DISCUSSION. 

THE  LOGIC   OF   MEMORY. 

THE  fact  of  memory  has  often  seemed  to  philosophers  a  particularly 
mysterious  and  baffling  sort  of  thing.  How  can  the  mind  reach  out 
into  the  past  and  grasp  the  non-existent  ?  Is  there  not  something  here 
more  than  ordinarily  paradoxical  ?  And  of  course  memory,  like  any- 
thing else  in  the  last  analysis,  is  mysterious ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  distinctive  mystery  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  it 
does  not  tend  to  disappear  on  analysis. 

It  has  been  common  to  look  upon  memory  as  more  fundamental  than 
perception,  and,  more  or  less  explicitly,  to  regard  the  world  of  per- 
ceptual objects  as  built  up  on  the  basis  of  its  pronouncements;  the 
philosophy  of  Shadworth  Hodgson,  for  example,  is  a  thoroughgoing 
expression  of  this  typical  attitude.  And  of  course  in  one  very  general 
sense  this  is  true.  The  fact  of  persistence  in  consciousness,  whereby 
the  bare  moment  of  awareness  is  enabled  to  become  a  portion  of  a  more 
or  less  enduring  experience,  is  the  necessary  presupposition  of  any 
philosophy;  without  it,  'experience'  would  not  be  at  all.  But  even  if 
we  call  such  an  aspect  of  experience  by  the  name  of  memory,  it  cannot 
be  identified  with  that  recall  of  a  lapsed  and  vanished  past  to  which  the 
term  is  commonly  meant  to  apply;  and  efforts  to  deduce  from  it  this 
last  capacity  directly,  of  which  Hodgson's  is  again  a  good  example, 
have  never  had  any  great  success. 

I  propose  to  begin  from  the  other  end,  and  instead  of  using  memory 
to  explain  perception,  to  take  perception  as  a  starting-point  for  the 
account  of  memory.  And  for  this  purpose  I  may  be  allowed  to  pre- 
suppose the  general  theory  of  perception  which  has  been  defended  in 
the  recent  volume  entitled  Essays  in  Critical  Realism.  What  that  vol- 
ume undertakes  to  do  is  to  establish  a  certain  analysis  of  the  meaning 
which  perception  carries  within  itself  as  an  experience.  According  to 
such  an  analysis,  I  do  not,  indeed,  feel  myself  to  be  perceiving  a  sen- 
sation, or  state  of  mind.  But  neither,  as  objective  idealism  and  neo- 
realism  alike  tend  to  hold,  do  I  perceive  a  logical  character,  or  sense 
datum.  Such  a  datum  does  enter  into  the  analysis  of  perception,  but 
not  as  its  'object';  it  is,  rather,  the  'whatness'  or  'character'  of  the 
object,  and  the  true  object  involves  not  only  a  '  what,'  but  a  '  that.'  In 
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other  words,  we  need  to  recognize  two  distinct  aspects  of  perception 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  one,  and  whose  explanation  follows  dif- 
ferent lines ;  along  with  the  content  or  nature  of  things,  which  is  appre- 
hended in  terms  of  logical  content  immediately  present  to  awareness, 
there  is  also  the  sense  of  being  in  practical  contact  with  reality  inde- 
pendent of  the  experience  process — a  reality  which  is  lending  its  aid  to, 
or  thwarting,  our  active  needs  and  interests.  It  seems  a  little  strange 
that  with  all  the  insistence  in  recent  years  on  biology  and  the  organism, 
epistemology  should  in  so  many  of  its  forms  still  fight  shy  of  any  real 
recognition  of  the  active  life,  and,  instead  of  finding  a  place  for  the 
real  conditions  on  which  life  and  mind  depend,  should  continue  attempt- 
ing to  build  up  the  world  of  knowledge  out  of  psychological  experi- 
encings,  or  abstract  logical  data. 

Assuming,  then,  that  perceptual  knowledge,  when  we  look  at  it  in  a 
natural  way,  implies  the  recognition  of  a  real  world,  independent  of  the 
knowing  process,  to  which  in  perception  we  assign  a  '  nature,'  it  fol- 
lows that  we  are  still  in  a  world  of  objects  when,  in  the  absence  of 
actual  contact  with  the  senses,  the  original  experience  is  ideally  rein- 
stated. We  have  not,  it  is  to  be  noted,  yet  arrived  at  memory,  in  the 
sense  of  locating  objects  in  our  past  experience.  The  point  is  only 
that,  for  memory  to  be  possible,  we  do  not  have  somehow  to  start  from 
the  remembering  act,  and  out  of  this  evolve  a  transition  to  a  wider 
universe;  to  'remember'  an  object  we  must  first  be  able  to  think  or 
imagine  it,  and  in  thinking  it  we  are  already  in  an  independent  realm. 
We  do  not  yet  recognize  it  as  independent  of  our  thought,  because  we 
are  not  thinking  about  the  thought  at  all,  but  only  about  the  object;  but 
if  later  on  we  do  come  to  give  attention  to  the  thinking  as  such,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  our  meaning  in  the  two  cases  is  dif- 
ferent. Meanwhile  the  advantage  of  connecting  the  recognition  of  an 
independent  world  with  perception,  rather  than  with  thought  or  mem- 
ory, lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  '  idea '  the  stress  and  pull  that  attend  the 
contact  of  an  organic  propensity  with  an  actual  present  environment 
are  no  longer  there  to  help  us  to  an  explanation,  and  we  seem  to  be  left 
in  consequence  to  an  unmediated,  and  therefore  magical  leap  beyond 
the  thinking  experience  by  its  own  unaided  powers. 

The  next  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  in  this  world  of  objects  there 
holds,  among  other  relations,  the  time  relation  also.  Time,  that  is,  is 
not  in  the  first  instance  a  function  of  memory,  in  the  sense  that  it 
comes  to  light  as  a  relation  between  the  present  experiencing,  or  self, 
and  a  remembered  past;  it  attaches  to  objects  or  events  both  of  them 
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alike  in  the  objectively  known  world.  This  would  not  be  so  if  we  were 
first  compelled  to  construct  perceptual  objects  from  the  memory  ex- 
perience before  we  were  in  possession  of  cognitively  independent  reals; 
but  assuming  that  such  reals  have  already  been  given  in  perception, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  might  not  show  a  new  relationship  to  one 
another  in  which  no  recognition  of  the  remembering  or  thinking  ex- 
perience plays  a  part.  It  is  not  essential  for  the  present  purpose  that 
we  should  have  a  theory  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  con- 
scious recognition  comes  about,  though  supposedly  it  is  mediated 
through  connection  with  human  purposes  and  their  progressive  re- 
alization; it  is  enough  that  we  do  perceive  the  distinctions  of  before 
and  after,  and  have  in  consequence  the  material  out  of  which  to 
construct  a  temporal  world.  I  am  able,  then,  to  think  of  things  as 
temporally  connected ;  and  when  I  remember  an  event  in  the  past,  there 
is  always  present,  along  with  whatever  else  may  be  involved,  the  re- 
construction of  a  situation  in  which  temporal  relationships  are  in- 
volved, and  which  I  now  hold  before  my  mind  as  a  purely  intellectual 
'  idea.'  And  what  primarily  is  meant  by  localizing  a  thing  in  the  past 
is  the  process  of  fitting  it  into  a  wider  ideal  context  which  takes  the 
form  of  such  a  temporally  related  system. 

Now  there  is  nothing  theoretically  to  prevent  the  entire  course  of  the 
world's  events  from  entering  into  such  a  system.  But  we  still  should 
not  have  what  properly  is  known  as  memory.  I  can  place  a  fact  of 
Greek  history  in  a  past  context;  but  I  cannot  remember  it  as  past, 
though  I  can  know  its  pastness.  We  do  not  have  memory  in  the  dis- 
tinctive sense  except  as  the  whole  series  of  events  is  also  located  in 
our  past.  And  this  necessitates  a  new  sort  of  consideration.  There 
is  a  sense,  to  be  sure,  in  which  events  may  be  attributed  to  my  life 
without,  descriptively,  involving  more  than  logical  system;  after  we 
have  once  gained  the  concept  of  a  self  and  its  experience,  we  can  make 
of  our  own  lives  an  object  of  thought,  by  including  within  the  sys- 
tematic setting  this  further  thought  of  a  present  self.  But  we  are  still 
not  remembering  our  past;  the  self  here  is  nothing  but  a  thought 
object,  on  a  par  with  all  the  rest. 

For  the  full  reality  of  the  remembering  experience,  actual  remember- 
ing with  its  intimacy  and  warmth,  we  have  to  look,  I  think,  to  a  con- 
nection with,  or  inclusion  within,  present  active  purposes  or  interests. 
It  is  clearly  not  enough  that  we  should  feel  the  sense  of  familiarity, 
though  without  this  memory  is  not  complete.  A  picture,  in  true 
memory,  rises  before  me  indeed,  which  possesses  the  mark  of  revived 
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images.  But  so  equally  is  the  picture  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  familiar;  the  sense  of  familiarity  is  just  a  dumb  feeling,  whose 
interpretation  has  still  to  follow.  Nor  is  there,  save  in  very  exceptional 
instances,  any  continuous  transition  between  past  and  present  through 
all  the  intermediate  experiences,  as  James  Mill,  for  example,  thought. 
And  the  only  obvious  point  of  identity,  accordingly,  that  is  left  to  con- 
nect us  with  a  past  self,  is  the  presence  of  a  continuing  disposition,  or 
interest,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  which  brings  the  past  act  ideally 
into  the  same  active  scheme  or  system  which  now  is  prepared  to  func- 
tion anew.  Certainly,  in  spite  of  what  may  be  our  knowledge  that  an 
event  belongs  to  our  own  past,  it  actually  feels  strange  and  foreign  to 
us  so  long  as  it  lies  outside  of  dispositions  that  still  are  alive  and  a  part 
of  our  present  nature;  it  is  doubtful,  for  example,  whether  I  can  be 
said  in  any  proper  sense  to  '  remember '  an  incident  in  remote  child- 
hood, as  distinct  from  a  habit  of  thinking  of  it  as  mine.  It  might  be 
objected  that  there  is  possible  a  sudden  recrudescence  of  a  childhood 
event  with  no  intermediate  repetitions.  But  granting  the  possibility, — 
which  is,  however,  outside  my  own  experience, — the  explanation  still 
may  easily  be  that  the  event  gets  located  in  our  personal  past,  either 
through  an  inference  that  what  is  revivable  must  once  have  been  an 
experience  of  ours, — a  dubious  inference,  in  the  light  of  false  mem- 
ory,— or  because  the  revived  fact  finds  a  natural  place  in  a  context 
already  recognized  as  ours.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that  in  a  very 
large  number  of  our  so-called  memories  a  connection  with  the  actual 
present  is  only  latent,  and  we  have  little  more  than  the  intellectual 
recognition  of  a  content  which  we  have  grown  used  to  calling  ours. 

The  point  of  what  I  have  been  trying  to  maintain  is,  to  repeat,  that 
we  do  not  have,  apart  from  primary  memory,  which  has  not  been  in 
question  here,  what  has  sometimes  been  called  an  immediate  and  pres- 
ent sense  of  past  experience.  The  experience  of  memory  is  analyzable 
into  three  aspects — an  organized  habit  or  disposition,  a  purely  intel- 
lectual recognition  of  content  within  which  temporal  relationships  hold, 
and  the  feeling  of  familiarity,  which  last,  however,  neither  constitutes 
memory  as  an  intellectual  fact,  nor  guarantees  its  reliability.  Mean- 
while the  '  transcendence '  of  what  is  remembered  to  the  present  mental 
state  is  due  primarily  to  none  of  these,  nor  to  all  of  them  together,  but 
is  involved  in  the  fact  that  recall  is  an  ideal  repetition  of  that  act  of 
perception  which  gives  us  '  objects '  to  begin  with.  The  ground  work 
of  memory  is  thus  in  terms  of  a  world  of  objects  between  which  a 
perceived  relation  of  temporal  succession  exists,  the  piecing  on  of  this 
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to  the  present  situation  being  also  a  purely  intellectual  construction, 
rather  than  any  novel  form  of  immediate  experiencing.  And  its  essen- 
tial character  is,  normally,  not  the  restoring  of  a  flow  of  past  experi- 
ences continuous  with  the  present  one,  but  the  bringing  of  the  past  into 
connection  with  the  significant  meaning  of  our  lives,  as  represented  by 
existing  interests  and  ends.  It  is  only  secondarily  that,  after  our  atten- 
tion has  once  been  turned  to  the  psychological  fact  contemporaneous 
with  the  objects  of  a  present  interest,  we  build  up  the  picture  of  a 
single  life  history  in  which  various  events  are  more  or  less  accurately 
dated. 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONK. 

PANPSYCHISM  AND  FREEDOM. 

IN  the  course  of  his  review  of  M.  Frutiger's  Volonte  et  Conscience 
in  the  January  number  of  this  REVIEW,  Professor  Bennett  alludes  in 
passing  to  a  difficulty  in  the  panpsychist  view  of  the  world,  which  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  This  view  (he  says  in  substance)  gives 
a  new  aspect  to  material  nature,  so  that,  if  we  take  it  seriously,  we 
hardly  feel  free  to  treat  physical  objects  in  the  customary  utilitarian 
way.  "Put  me  in  a  world  where  all  is  in  some  sense  (however  ob- 
scure) spirit,  where  everywhere  there  is  some  degree  of  liberty  and 
spontaneity,  and  you  embarrass  me  strangely.  .  .  .  The  coal  for  the 
furnace,  the  stone  that  goes  into  our  houses,  the  steel  that  goes  into 
our  machines — these  are  now,  after  some  mysterious  fashion,  my  own 
kith  and  kin."  Hence  he  must  treat  them  differently — how  can  they  be 
made  mere  means  to  his  own  ends  ?  Is  there  not  an  advantage  in  keep- 
ing to  the  old  view  of  "  dead  matter  " — something  without  embarrassing 
factors  in  its  make-up,  "  indefinitely  plastic,  indefinitely  usable  "  ? 

Yet  one  or  two  things  may  be  said,  (i)  Something  like  freedom 
and  spontaneity — if  we  mean  by  this  simple  non-determination  from 
without — does  appear  in  matter.  When,  for  instance,  a  body  falls  to 
the  earth,  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  force  making  it  do  so,  and 
say  it  falls  of  itself.  We  may  throw  a  ball  up  in  the  air,  but  no  hand 
is  necessary  to  make  it  come  down — it  has  its  own  specific  attraction 
or  impulse  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth.  So  with  the  varied  specific 
chemical  attractions.  They  are  not  taught  the  different  atoms,  or  im- 
posed on  them,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  are  spontaneous,  come  from 
their  own  nature.  We  may  not  perhaps  say  that  they  have  a  will,  but 
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they  have  something  curiously  like  it — at  least  they  do  not  appear  to 
follow  anybody  else's  will.  Professor  Bennett  speaks  of  matter  as  in- 
definitely plastic,  but  surely  it  is  not  absolutely  so— it  has  its  own 
tendencies  and  constitution,  will  do  some  things  and  not  others;  and 
this  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  manipulation  of  it.  In  fact  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  its  usableness  does  not  depend  on  its  limited 
plasticity,  whether  it  is  not  usable  just  because  it  is  definitely,  fixedly  so 
and  so.  (2)  But  it  may  be  said  that  while  this  is  true,  we  have  here 
nothing  psychic' — 'psychic'  being  coterminous  with  feeling  and  con- 
sciousness. This  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  definition ;  but  evidently  Pro- 
fessor Bennett  takes  spontaneity  to  be  one  of  the  characteristic  marks 
of  the  psychic,  and  I  think  he  is  right.  Whatever  moves  itself  instead 
of  having  to  be  set  in  motion  by  an  outside  agent  has  something  of 
that  strange,  mystic  quality  that  we  call  psychical — the  real  opposite  of 
psychic  being  mechanical.  And  in  the  sense  of  psychic  as  connoting 
feeling,  spontaneity  or  self-activity  may  at  least  be  said  to  be  the  basis 
or  preliminary  condition  of  it,  something  developing  it  on  occasion, 
having  always  latent  possibilities  of  it — this  in  contrast  with  the  view 
of  feeling  as  a  sheer  addition,  due  to  the  engrafting  of  a  foreign 
substance. 

(3)  Yet  even  on  the  view  that  self-active  matter  has  a  modicum  of 
feeling  at  the  start,  does  this  entail  the  embarrassing  consequences  that 
Professor  Bennett  suggests?  Feeling  need  not  be  of  one  kind,  any 
more  than  of  one  degree.  Our  human  type  of  sensibility  is  not  of 
necessity  the  only  type  in  the  world.  If  we  should  burn  as  coal  does 
in  our  furnaces,  we  should  suffer  terribly  (at  least  at  the  start),  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  atoms  of  coal  would — they  might  even  make 
light  of  being  restored  thus  to  their  pristine  independence  and  be  quite 
content.  If  we  were  laid  on  top  of  one  another  to  make  a  stone  wall 
or  the  foundations  of  a  house,  we  should  experience  a  most  uncom- 
fortable pressure,  but  there  may  be  nothing  averse  to  pressure  in 
stones.  And  so  on.  Panpsychism  is  in  a  way  anthropomorphism,  but 
we  need  not  put  ourselves  bodily  into  the  elements.  Or  if  the  cause 
of  Professor  Bennett's  hypothetical  embarrassment  is  not  so  much  the 
suffering  we  should  inflict  (supposing  the  panpsychic  view  were  cor- 
rect), as  the  fact  that  it  revolts  us  to  use  self-acting,  semi-psychic 
things  as  means,  then  surely  some  commonplaces  of  human  experience 
may  be  called  to  mind.  We  all  (unless  possibly  the  Behaviorists)  re- 
gard animals  as  psychic  beings,  our  '  kith  and  kin '  so  far,  and  yet 
we  are  hardly  averse  to  using  them  on  occasion.  We  even  think  it 
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proper  that  their  strength,  their  speed,  their  cunning,  even  their 
ferocity  should  minister  to  us — we  find  a  natural  Rangordnung  (to 
use  Nietzsche's  expression)  in  the  world  of  this  general  character; 
that  the  lower  should  serve  the  higher  seems  right — and  the  proud 
sentiment  of  human  dignity  in  particular  is  expressed  in  the  Bible 
itself.  The  recognized  subordination  of  lower  to  higher  goes  even  to 
extremes.  We  use  animals — not  to  say  living  things  in  general — not 
merely  as  living,  but  as  dead  and  particularly  as  dead — we  kill  them, 
eat  them,  and  but  few  have  reproaches  of  conscience  in  doing  so.  In- 
deed, if  all  life  were  held  sacred,  we  human  beings  should  not  be  able 
to  live  at  all  and  should  have  to  become  Buddhists  and  Schopen- 
hauerians  in  the  strictest  sense,  for  our  life  hangs  on  the  destruction 
of  lower  life.  As  Nietzsche  puts  it,  "Leben  und  Morden  ist  eins" — 
the  vegetable  world  may  live  off  the  inorganic  elements,  but  we  cannot. 
The  rule  not  to  make  others  means  to  our  own  ends  must  then  apply 
to  equals  only — and  perhaps  even  among  men,  not  all  are  equal.  More- 
over, may  not  lower  things — men  included — be  willing  to  be  used,  and 
in  a  sense,  though  this  may  be  possible  to  man  only,  proud  to  be,  since 
thereby  they  acquire  a  worth  that  they  could  not  have  in  themselves — 
the  only  condition  being  that  there  should  be  something  truly  higher 
to  be  served  ?  We  need  not  hold  that  the  democratic  idiosyncrasy  and 
egoism  is  universal  in  the  world. 

All  this  is  irrespective  of  the  ulterior  question  whether  our  practical 
convenience  and  ease  of  mind  are  a  test  of  truth. 

WILLIAM  M.  SALTER. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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The  Reign  of  Relativity.     By  VISCOUNT  HALDANE.    London,  John 

Murray,  1921. — pp.  xxiii,  430. 

Under  the  above  title  Lord  Haldane  has  given  us  a  fresh  and  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  philosophical  problems  that  is  both  important  and 
timely.  In  this  volume  he  has  undertaken  to  develop  further  the  prin- 
ciple of  degrees  in  knowledge  and  reality  alike  which  formed  the  cen- 
tral doctrine  of  his  Gifford  Lectures  at  St.  Andrews,  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1905  with  the  title,  The  Pathway  to  Reality.  What  has 
given  stimulus  to  the  present  work  and  determined  its  title  is  primarily 
the  theory  of  relativity  that  has  been  advanced  from  the  side  of  the 
physical  sciences.  "  The  remarkable  ideas  developed  by  Einstein,  as 
the  result  of  his  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  physical  measure- 
ment, have  provided  fresh  material  of  which  philosophy  has  to  take 
account.  These,  and  yet  other  ideas  which  are  affecting  the  scientific 
outlook  profoundly,  have  appeared  to  me  to  call  for  a  fresh  route  of 
approach  to  a  view  of  nature  towards  which  philosophical  reflection 
was  already  being  impelled"  (p.  x).  What  Lord  Haldane  has  sought 
to  do  is  to  exhibit  the  problem  of  relativity  in  its  full  philosophical 
generality,  by  bringing  out  through  analysis  the  implications  and  limi- 
tations of  those  inquirers  whose  starting-point  has  been  that  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  also  by  connecting  the  method  and  results  of 
their  investigations  with  those  of  historical  philosophy.  This  is  a 
task  which  has  called  not  merely  for  labor  and  scholarship  but  also 
for  deep  philosophical  reflection  and  a  firm  grasp  of  essential  prin- 
ciples. The  author  tells  us  that  he  began  the  book  on  the  day  of  his 
release  from  office  as  Lord  Chancellor  in  1915,  and  that  the  adequacy 
of  the  philosophical  method  he  has  employed  has  been  before  his  mind 
for  more  than  forty  years. 

Part  I  of  the  volume  deals  with  "The  Problem  of  Relativity"  (pp. 
1-142).  In  the  six  chapters  that  are  devoted  to  this  subject  the  theories 
of  recent  physical  and  mathematical  analyses  of  nature  are  expounded 
in  some  detail.  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  follow  or  set  forth  the 
mathematical  demonstrations  by  which  the  results  of  these  conclusions 
are  supported,  but  is  rather  concerned  to  bring  to  light  the  logical 
assumptions  and  implications  of  the  methods  employed,  and  to  define 
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the  points  of  agreement  and  difference  of  these  methods  as  employed 
by  different  investigators.  The  result  of  the  discussions  is  clarifying, 
and  a  good  many  popular  confusions  in  regard  to  the  essential  nature 
of  the  principle  of  relativity  that  has  been  occupying  the  minds  of  men 
like  Einstein,  Schlick,  Whitehead,  Eddington,  and  others,  are  dispelled 
by  the  method  that  Lord  Haldane  uses.  The  point  of  chief  importance 
for  him  is  that  these  methods  of  analysis  carry  those  who  employ  them, 
often  without  a  clear  recognition  on  their  part  of  what  is  thereby  in- 
volved, beyond  a  subjective  view  of  relativity.  "  The  theory  of  rela- 
tivity in  physical  measurements  means  this,  that  our  measurements  are 
what  they  are  because  of  the  concepts  through  which  knowledge  effects 
them.  ...  It  is  through  general  principles  and  not  by  immediate 
awareness  in  its  simplicity,  that  we  get  our  knowledge  of  physical 
nature,  and  the  reality  we  discover  is  of  an  order  in  character  the 
same  as  that  of  our  knowledge  about  it "  (p.  121).  "  So  with  the  new 
school  of  physicists  relativity  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  object 
in  knowledge,  and  does  not  lie  in  any  mere  employment  of  knowledge 
by  a  particular  individual.  .  .  .  These  personal  aspects  of  relativity  are 
not  what  either  Einstein  or  Kant  has  had  in  view.  What  they  have 
been  concerned  with  are  the  conditions  of  experience  in  general,  and 
not  merely  personal  conventionalities"  (p.  135). 

But  the  theory  of  Einstein  and  his  brother  physicists  is  for  Lord 
Haldane  only  a  limited  application  of  a  much  more  inclusive  principle. 
It  has  its  importance  for  philosophy  chiefly  as  bringing  home  to  us 
within  the  field  of  science  itself  certain  striking  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  relativity  enters  into  and  dissolves  what  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  solid  frame  and  foundation  of  the  world.  But  when  the 
principle  is  fully  apprehended,  "  it  teaches  us  that  observer  and  observed 
always  and  everywhere  stand  in  relations  which  are  inseparable  in 
logic  as  they  are  in  fact.  The  conception  and  the  conceived  are  alike 
embraced  within  a  greater  and  foundational  actuality.  Behind  knowl- 
edge we  cannot  penetrate  in  our  search  for  reality.  But  knowledge  is 
not  always  of  the  same  kind.  There  are  everywhere  in  it  what  are 
analogous  to  the  differing  frames  of  reference  of  the  physicist" 
(p.  127). 

The  view  that  is  expressed  in  the  sentences  last  quoted  enable  us  to 
see  how  the  principle  of  relativity  must  be  extended  beyond  the  range 
of  any  mechanical  order  of  point  events  and  intervals,  to  the  whole 
range  of  knowledge  and  reality  into  the  nature  of  which  mind  enters. 
For  relativity  is  seen  to  belong  to  all  knowledge  and  all  forms  of 
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reality,  and  not  merely  to  that  which  exhibits  the  form  of  the  mechani- 
cal system.  For  "  it  is  only  a  world  embodying  the  principle  of  rela- 
tivity, in  the  form  which  the  doctrine  entails,  that  can  be  said  to  exhibit 
the  character  of  mind,  with  its  exclusion  of  disconnected  fragments 
and  relations"  (p.  138).  The  doctrine  of  degrees  is  to  be  understood 
as  implying  the  self-completing  system  of  a  plurality  of  orders  in  exist- 
ence as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  that  existence.  The  philosophical  truth 
that  has  been  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  recent  movements  in 
physical  speculation  is  that  the  two  sides  can  be  separated  only  by 
abstraction.  That  knowledge  in  its  full  reality  is  not  a  property  or  an 
endowment  of  an  individual  mind,  but  that  it  is  foundational  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  dynamic  system  within  which  the  individual  mind 
and  its  object  come  into  relation,  is  evident  when  we  see  that  reality 
actually  presents  itself  at  stages  or  degrees  that  are  different  in  kind. 
The  one  system  of  reality  appears  in  different  aspects  that  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  thought  within  which  the  reality  is  interpreted,  just 
as  in  the  physical  doctrine  of  Einstein  (p.  176).  Thus  we  have  dif- 
ferent orders  of  reality,  such  as  the  mechanical,  the  biological,  the 
conscious,  each  with  its  own  relative  truth  and  reality. 

Part  II,  containing  Chapters  VII-X,  is  entitled  "  The  Metaphysical 
Foundations  of  Relativity,"  and  is  occupied  mainly  with  the  discussion 
on  the  philosophical  plane  of  the  nature  of  the  self  and  its  knowledge. 
The  main  interest  in  this  section  of  the  book  concerns  the  problem  of 
how  the  individual  mind  can  attain  to  a  genuine  union  with  the  objec- 
tive order.  The  principles  which  Lord  Haldane  adopts  are  in  general 
those  employed  by  representatives  of  objective  idealism,  but  he  has 
emphasized  certain  fundamental  points  in  a  fashion  that  should  aid  in 
removing  the  misunderstandings  on  which  criticism  of  these  principles 
has  so  often  proceeded.  That  the  self  is  not  substance  but  subject, 
and  that  knowledge  is  not  a  property  or  instrument  of  an  individual 
substance,  are  the  central  principles  which  he  clearly  grasps  and  to 
which  he  constantly  returns.  It  is  of  course  true  that  the  world  that 
confronts  me  is  actual,  and  is  independent  of  me,  its  observer.  But 
that  is  not  the  last  word  either  about  the  world  or  about  myself.  Ex- 
perience, Lord  Haldane  repeats,  is  always  more  than  it  takes  itself  to 
be.  "  For  our  basis  is  to  start  in  time  from  what  we  directly  feel, 
from  what  our  organism  brings  to  our  consciousness,  and  the  process 
of  our  knowledge  is  one  which  develops  the  implications  of  what  thus 
seems  to  come  to  us  from  without  through  the  channels  of  our  senses. 
But  in  developing  these  implications  we  are  not  extracting  externalities 
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out  of  externalities.  We  are  rather  bringing  to  light  principles  which 
are  implicit  as  foundational  to  even  the  simplest  aspect  of  experience. 
Among  these  principles  is  the  presence  at  every  stage  of  the  subject 
moment  in  experience"  (p.  210).  "The  subject  is  the  expression  of 
experience  in  its  quality  of  being  foundational"  (p.  192).  That  is 
true  at  every  level  of  knowledge,  but  its  truth  becomes  increasingly 
evident  in  the  higher  orders  of  knowledge  where  the  demands  of  in- 
telligibility are  more  nearly  fulfilled. 

The  doctrine  of  degrees,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  applied  to  reality 
as  well  as  to  knowledge.  "Just  as  difference  of  order  in  thought 
appears  in  the  experience  of  the  finite  individual,  so  it  appears  as  dif- 
ference of  order  in  mode  of  existence  and  meaning  of  the  object  that 
confronts  him  in  space  and  time.  For  that  object  too  falls  within 
knowledge,  and  is  characterized  by  the  various  levels  which  knowledge 
reaches  in  it.  ...  The  world  is  there  as  it  seems,  and  it  presents  itself 
to  us  in  orders  of  knowledge  and  reality  all  of  which  are  in  their  own 
places  valid  and  actual.  That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
understand  and  hold  firmly  to  the  great  principle  of  relativity"  (pp. 
212-213). 

The  ultimate  task  of  philosophy  from  this  point  of  view  is  to  show 
that  the  relativity  that  belongs  to  experience  is  no  casual  property  or 
defect,  but  something  that  belongs  to  its  very  essence.  This  insight  is 
gained  through  the  recognition  that  relativity  is  an  expression  of 
mind — not  merely  mind  in  its  subjective  or  individual  character,  but 
as  the  integral  or  foundational  principle  of  all  experience.  The  con- 
ception of  God  is  just  that  of  such  a  foundational  mind,  which  is  not 
to  be  sought  as  something  transcendent,  but  within  experience  as  that 
aspect  of  it  which  is  most  concrete  and  actual.  "  God  can  hardly  be 
less  than  the  process  of  mind  in  an  ideal  integrity,  the  process  in  which 
mind  as  all-comprehending  is  ever  realizing  itself  at  a  series  of  degrees 
which  are  divergent  logically  in  so  far  as  they  are  different  in  the 
dominant  conceptions  which  lie  at  their  respective  foundations"  (p. 
385).  The  mind  that  is  able  to  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
relativity  and  the  relativity  of  its  knowledge  has  already  in  its  grasp 
the  foundational  principle  of  a  system  that  is  more  than  relative.  Lord 
Haldane  does  claim  for  the  mind  the  capacity  to  comprehend  in  prin- 
ciple the  nature  of  this  foundational  and  total  system  of  reality.  "  The 
lesson  of  relativity  warns  us  against  the  narrow  view  which  takes  the 
reality  of  different  orders  as  meaning  different  entities  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  title  to  be  accepted  as  actual.  It  is  as  separate 
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aspects,  finding  their  relation  to  each  other  within  the  whole  that  is 
visible  only  to  a  perfected  knowledge,  that  their  true  significance  is 
revealed.  Of  such  a  perfected  whole  we,  who  are  more  than  we  take 
ourselves  to  be,  have  glimpses  in  art,  in  religion,  and  in  philosophy,  in 
each  case  in  a  different  way"  (p.  411).  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
claim,  as  Hegel  did,  to  be  able  to  exhibit  fully  the  categories  of  an  ab- 
solute system  of  knowledge.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
higher  character  of  the  self  which  directs  us  beyond  our  own  finite 
forms  of  experience. 

Part  III,  "Other  Views  About  the  Nature  of  the  Real,"  contains 
five  chapters  devoted  to  historical  discussion  of  Greek  philosophy,  the 
Hegelian  Principle,  the  New  Realism,  and  various  interpretations  of 
contemporary  writers.  These  chapters  are  full  of  valuable  suggestion 
and  contribute  much  to  the  interest  and  concreteness  of  the  theory 
which  the  author  defends.  In  Part  IV,  "  The  Individual  and  His  En- 
vironment," with  two  chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Man  to  Society,"  and  "The  Individual  and  the  State,"  Lord 
Haldane  interprets  social  and  political  experience  in  the  light  of  the 
philosophical  principles  that  have  been  already  set  forth.  Although 
this  section  is  comparatively  brief,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  lucidity  and  insight  with  which  the  author  discusses  principles 
that  are  central  and  vital  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  present 
day.  The  final  section,  Part  V,  "  The  Human  and  the  Divine,"  gives 
a  final  interpretation  and  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument.  For 
God  is  for  the  argument  that  Lord  Haldane  has  set  forth  no  empty 
Absolute  but  the  concrete  and  dynamic  support  of  experience  in  all  of 
its  stages.  "...  To  regard  the  finite  and  the  infinite  mind  as  different 
entities  is  only  to  court  disaster  in  our  reasoning  about  them.  Differ- 
ence there  is,  but  it  is  in  degree  of  reality,  and  it  is  a  difference  that  is 
intelligible  to  logic.  The  human  mind,  conditioned  as  it  is  by  organic 
hindrances  in  its  power  of  wielding  its  instrument,  may  be  inadequate 
to  a  complete  and  systematic  presentation  even  in  abstract  concepts  of 
what  is  present  in  itself.  But  the  instrument  within  its  grasp  is  not 
inadequate,  for  that  instrument  is  just  mind  as  such.  Our  approaches 
to  the  real  may  be  asymptotic.  But  it  is  a  false  image  that  makes  that 
ideal  seem  to  be  something  truly  far  away  and  unreachable.  God  is 
present  in  us,  and  it  is  in  God  that  our  fully  developed  reality  must 
centre"  (pp.  3S&-99). 

As  we  have  seen,  the  especial  interest  and  timeliness  of  the  book  is 
found  in  the  way  in  which  the  author  has  carried  further  and  inter- 
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preted  in  terms  applicable  to  the  whole  constitution  of  knowledge  the 
principle  of  relativity  employed  by  recent  investigators  in  physics  and 
mathematics.  The  principle  thus  generalized  appears  as  the  philo- 
sophical principle  of  degrees  of  knowledge  and  reality.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  I  think,  that  a  real  advance  has  been  made  through  this  step. 
It  is  too  soon  to  predict  just  how  far  it  may  lead,  or  what  the  results 
are  likely  to  be.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  so  finely 
illustrated  in  Lord  Haldane's  work — as  likewise  in  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
recent  volume,  The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philos- 
ophy— of  seeking  to  find  common  ground  between  writers  who  ap- 
proach the  study  of  the  world  from  different  points  of  view,  promises 
to  be  fruitful  and  is  worthy  of  imitation  at  the  present  day. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

An  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  By  WILHELM  WINDELBAND.  Trans- 
lated by  JOSEPH  McCABE.  London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1921. — pp. 
365. 

An  "  introduction  to  philosophy  "  written  by  a  mature  thinker,  one 
who  is  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  the  subject,  is  always  worth 
while,  whether  the  author  aims  to  lead  us  into  his  own  way  of  thinking 
or  seeks  to  give  us  a  general  survey  of  the  great  problems  that  have 
engaged  the  mind  of  man  and  of  the  answers  to  which  his  ponderings 
have  carried  him.  In  the  book  before  us,  the  German  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1914,  Professor  Windelband  does  not  aim  to  impose  upon 
the  reader  a  ready-made  system  of  thought;  he  invites  him  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  reflection,  by  showing  how  the  philosophical  prob- 
lems arise  in  experience,  what  directions  the  answers  may  take,  how 
these  in  turn  suggest  new  difficulties  and  new  attempts  at  a  solution, 
and  what  are  the  basal  questions  left  for  us  to  grapple  with  at  the  end. 
To  be  sure,  he  does  not  pretend  to  approach  his  task  without  a  definite 
standpoint  of  his  own;  indeed,  his  own  Werttheorie  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  proper  time,  for  all  roads  for  him  lead  to  epistemology  and 
epistemology  ultimately  leads  to  "axiology."  But  convinced  as  he  is 
that  the  history  of  philosophy  is  an  integral  part  of  philosophy,  a  prep- 
aration for  the  understanding  of  its  problems  and  the  development  of 
a  world-view  on  the  basis  of  past  human  thinking,  he  endeavors  to  do 
justice  to  the  problems  and  the  solutions  that  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  inquiring  mind  in  contemplating  the  field  of  experience. 
A  book  of  this  kind  will  show  the  serious-minded  man  that  philosophy 
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is  an  inevitable  human  enterprise  in  which  he  has  a  deep  concern;  if 
it  serves  to  orient  him  in  the  intellectual  universe  and  stimulates  him 
to  further  study,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  dealing  with  "  Theoretical  Prob- 
lems" (Problems  of  Knowledge)  and  "  Axiological  Problems"  (Prob- 
lems of  Value).  Under  the  first  head  it  discusses  (i)  the  "ontic" 
problems  (substance,  quantity,  quality),  (2)  genetic  problems  (the 
event,  causality,  mechanism  and  teleology,  the  psychophysical  event), 
(3)  noetic  problems  (truth,  the  origin  of  knowledge,  the  validity  of 
knowledge,  the  object  of  knowledge).  Under  the  second  head  we 
have:  (i)  the  ethical  problems  (the  principle  of  morality,  will-com- 
munities, history),  (2)  aesthetic  problems  (the  beautiful,  art),  (3) 
religious  problems  (holiness,  the  truth  of  religion,  reality  and  value). 
At  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  the  ontic  problems  we  learn  that  these 
always  lead  us  either  to  genetic  or  noetic  problems;  at  the  end  of  the 
treatment  of  the  genetic  problems  we  are  told  that  they  are  metaphysi- 
cal problems,  and  that  their  ultimate  solution  depends  on  epistemology. 

In  epistemology  Professor  Windelband  takes  a  position  akin  to 
Kant's.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  metaphysics  is  conceivable 
only  as  a  theory  of  knowledge,  as  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  forms  of 
the  real,  from  which  we  cannot  derive  the  contents  of  the  real.  We 
come  to  a  stop  at  this  distinction  between  the  logical  mathematical 
form  and  the  content  of  reality  independent  of  it,  as  a  final  and  in- 
soluble dualism.  We  may  demand  and  suspect  that  the  two,  which  we 
find  invariably  in  relation,  have  somehow  a  common  root  in  some  ulti- 
mate unity.  But  this  could  only  be  sought  in  the  absolute  totality  of 
universal  reality,  out  of  which  we  are  able  to  construct  for  ourselves 
no  more  than  a  fragment,  as  the  work  of  our  scientific  (wissett- 
schaftliche)  knowledge.  All  the  factual  knowledges  of  science  (Wis- 
senschaft)  and  of  daily  life  are  based  on  experience.  It  seems,  then, 
that  the  theory  of  knowledge,  to  which  we  have  been  referred  for  the 
solution  of  our  difficulties,  leaves  us  in  the  lurch;  we  have  a  riddle  on 
our  hands  which  neither  metaphysics  nor  epistemology  is  competent 
to  unravel.  It  is  here  that  a  way  is  opened  to  us, — a  way,  however, 
that  does  not  promise  to  carry  us  very  far.  Professor  Windelband 
suggests  the  notion  of  a  "  consciousness  in  general " ;  since  there  are 
objects  only  for  a  presenting  and  knowing  mind,  the  object  which  con- 
stitutes the  norm  of  truth  points  to  a  general  consciousness,  as  that  for 
which  it  must  be  the  object — to  a  normal  consciousness,  as  the  corre- 
late of  the  object-in-itself.  This  notion  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
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our  author,  at  best  merely  a  "  postulate,"  not  metaphysical  knowledge 
(p.  216).  Our  last  hope,  therefore,  of  finding  a  basis  for  epistemology 
and,  hence,  for  solving  our  metaphysical  problems  lies  in  axiology,  the 
philosophy  of  value;  and  to  this  we  must  now  turn  for  help. 

Our  propositions  are  either  judgments  (Urteile)  or  evaluations 
(Beurteilungen).  In  the  latter  case  we  have  a  relation  to  a  purpose 
or  value.  These  predicates  of  value  do  not  belong  to  the  things  them- 
selves as  properties  or  qualities,  but  are  first  added  to  them  in  virtue 
of  being  related  to  an  evaluating  consciousness.  Even  the  predicate 
'  true '  is  a  value-predicate.  A  logical  judgment  is  one  in  which  we 
express  the  connections  between  ideas,  in  other  words  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  proposition.  But  to  judge  means  not  only  to  connect 
ideas,  but  to  affirm  this  connection  to  be  valid  and  true.  There  is  con- 
tained in  such  a  judgment  a  voluntarist  element  of  affirming  and  deny- 
ing a  relation.  "  In  epistemology,  therefore,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  truth-value  of  the  ideas,  with  the  definition  of  this  value,  with  the 
question  how  it  becomes  psychically  a  value,  and,  hence,  how,  in  what 
sense,  and  in  what  way  it  is  reached"  (p.  216).  It  might  be  replied 
that  truth  means  correspondence  of  the  idea  with  reality.  But  the 
naive  copy-theory  cannot,  according  to  Professor  Windelband,  explain 
mathematical,  historical,  and  ethical  judgments;  the  sole  criterion  here 
is  the  necessity  and  universal  validity  (Geltung)  with  which  these 
judgments  appear  in  consciousness.  This  necessity  and  universality  he 
reduces  to  psychological  terms:  approval  or  disapproval,  a  will-  or 
feeling-attitude  toward  the  connection  of  ideas.  In  his  Praeludien  he 
says :  "  What  I  affirm  must  please  me,  what  I  deny  displease  me,"  and 
it  is  this  feeling  that  provokes  the  judgment.  This  account  would 
seem  to  find  the  criterion  of  truth  in  a  feeling:  the  value- judgment  is 
the  result  and  expression  of  the  feeling-will  attitude  of  the  individual 
subject.  Professor  Windelband  also  finds  something  further  in  it:  in 
such  judgments  we  feel  ourselves  determined  by  a  power  to  which  we 
subordinate  ourselves,  which  we  obey  and  which  we  recognize  as 
obligatory, — an  over-individual  power.  "  Truth  is  something  which 
ought  to  be  obeyed."  In  every  case,  however,  necessity  and  uni- 
versality are  rooted  in  feelings,  call  them  approval,  satisfaction,  relief, 
or  compulsion,  or  their  opposites.  It  is  true,  Professor  Windelband 
declares,  that  to  be  valid,  value- judgments  must  express  a  relation  to  a 
universally  valid  value.  Yet,  in  the  light  of  his  psychological  analysis 
this  can  only  mean  a  value  accompanied  in  consciousness  by  a  feeling 
of  compulsion.  At  this  point  the  thought  of  a  Bewusstsein  uberhaupt 
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again  intrudes  itself.  The  question  is,  Where  shall  we  find  the  stand- 
ard for  Beurteilung?  Where  is  the  mind  for  which  the  ultimate  values 
are  the  values?  We  have  to  seek  value-in-itself  in  order  to  get  beyond 
the  relativity  of  actual  appreciations;  and  since  there  is  value  only  in 
relation  to  an  evaluating  consciousness,  value-in-itself  points  to  a 
Bewusstsein  iiberhaupt.  But  this  reference  to  an  over-individual  mind, 
in  axiology  as  in  epistemology,  is  at  best  a  postulate,  not  metaphysical 
knowledge.  If  truth  signifies  value,  and  the  standard  of  value  lies  in 
a  merely  over-individual  consciousness  that  feels  compelled  to  approve 
and  disapprove,  truth  would  seem  to  be  in  a  bad  way. 

Professor  Windelband,  however,  finds  a  further  significance  in  this 
analogy  to  which  epistemology  has  had  recourse  in  order  to  reach  a 
basis  for  truth.  "The  normal  consciousness  means  at  bottom  only 
that  the  truth  of  our  knowledge  and  the  justification  to  regard  it  as  a 
knowledge  of  reality  are  based  upon  the  thought  that  there  is  brought 
to  light  in  it  an  actual  order  transcending  the  specifically  human  mode 
of  presentation,  in  its  validity.  In  the  same  way  the  conviction  that 
there  are  for  human  evaluation  absolute  norms,  norms  transcending 
the  empirical  occasions  for  such  evaluation,  is  based  upon  the  pre- 
supposition that  in  these  norms,  also,  a  transcendent  rational  order 
comes  into  its  own"  (German  edition,  p.  255).  Here  we  have  a 
fruitful  thought,  one,  however,  that  has  been  weakened  by  Professor 
Windelband's  confusion  of  the  logical  and  psychological  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject.  We  seem  to  obtain  a  basis  for  our  values,  truth 
among  them ;  indeed,  he  tells  us,  later  on,  that  the  metaphysical  craving 
to  secure  for  the  human  personality  some  meaning  that  transcends  the 
world  of  sense  has  been  fully  justified  in  every  form  of  the  life  of 
values :  in  the  knowledge  of  Wissenschaft,  in  the  unconditionedness  of 
the  moral  judgment,  and  in  the  task  of  art  (p.  337).  Yet  we  hear  a 
despairing  note  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  the  ethical  problems 
(among  which  history  is  included),  which  is  not  reconcilable  with  the 
happy  conviction  just  expressed.  For  we  are  told  that  the  ethical 
problems  hark  back  to  metaphysical  problems,  and  that  "  no  meta- 
physical theory  and  no  ethical  theory  helps  us  to  solve  the  fundamental 
antithesis  between  the  timeless  and  the  temporal."  And  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  in  a  final  discussion  of  reality  and  value,  we  find  that  the 
desire  for  a  unitary  understanding  of  the  world  stands  before  an  in- 
soluble problem.  "  The  world  of  values  and  the  world  of  reality,  the 
realms  of  the  '  ought '  and  the  '  must,'  are  not  foreign  to  each  other ; 
they  everywhere  point  to  each  other.  But  they  are  just  as  little  in 
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harmony  with  each  other.  There  is  a  rent  in  reality;  besides  the 
values  which  realize  themselves  in  it  there  is  a  dark  power  that  is  in- 
different and  hostile  to  value"  (German  edition,  pp.  430  f.).  If  we 
set  up  a  unitary  principle  under  the  name  of  God,  it  is  inconceivable 
how  it  should  come  to  divide  itself  into  a  duality,  in  which  it  contra- 
dicts itself. 

We  meet  with  dualisms  everywhere;  we  cannot  reduce  the  two 
spheres  of  reality,  mind  and  matter,  to  a  unity,  or  derive  them  from  a 
unity ;  they  remain  an  undeniable  dualistic  fact.  We  go  to  epistemology 
for  help,  but  since  it  is  based  by  our  author  upon  a  presupposed  dual- 
istic metaphysics,  there  is  no  hope  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
dualism  of  form  and  content.  In  the  axiology  we  find  the  same 
obstacle  in  the  guise  of  the  dualism  of  the  eternal  and  the  temporal; 
and  in  religion  it  baffles  us  in  the  problem  of  sin.  Since  Professor 
Windelband  tacitly  starts  out  with  a  reality  divided  against  itself,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  never  succeeds  in  bridging  the  chasm ;  indeed,  his 
value-theory  deepens  it.  Oscillating  between  the  psychological  and 
logical  methods  he  fails  to  make  the  most  of  the  Kantian  revolution, 
and  so  he  falls  between  the  two  stools  of  transcendence  and  immanence. 
There  are  Hegelian  strains  in  his  thought,  but  the  dualistic  tendency 
is  fundamental  and  will  not  down ;  in  the  end  we  seem  to  be  left  with 
an  irrational  universe  on  our  hands,  a  universe  the  essence  of  which 
we  do  not  understand.  This  may  be  the  inevitable  result  of  all  philoso- 
phizing— der  Wahrheit  letzter  Scftluss;  but  with  Professor  Windelband 
the  result  is  foreordained :  it  is  implied  in  the  naturalistic  metaphysics, 
which,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  has  been  the  bane  of  so  many  episte- 
mologists,  and  which  after  all  is  contrary  to  the  idealistic  bent  of 
Professor  Windelband's  thinking. 

The  English  version  of  the  work  is,  I  regret  to  say,  unsatisfactory. 
The  translator  is  a  man  of  marked  literary  ability ;  he  has  a  clear  and 
graceful  style,  and  when  he  understands  the  meaning  of  the  German 
text  he  expresses  it  in  a  way  that  makes  one  forget  that  the  author  is 
speaking  through  an  interpreter :  one  never  hears  the  creaking  of  the 
machinery.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  McCabe  is  not  always  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  thought  and  the  words  of  the  original ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  pages  are  full  of  mistranslations.  Some  of  these 
are  harmless,  but  many  of  them  do  violence  to  the  German;  indeed, 
some  of  the  sentences  are  made  to  express  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
the  author  means. 

FRANK  T HILLY. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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The  Analysis  of  Mind.     By   BERTRAND  RUSSELL.    London,   George 

Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1921. — 

pp.  310. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Russell's  analysis  of  mind  may  be  stated  as 
associationism,  plus  a  large  measure  of  neo-realism,  plus  a  certain 
measure  of  behaviorism.  With  the  neo-realists,  Mr.  Russell  holds  that 
physics  and  psychology  are  not  distinguished  by  their  material.  Matter 
and  mind  alike  are  logical  constructions.  They  are  alike  in  "  content " ; 
they  differ  in  the  relations  among  the  entities  constituting  the  content. 
An  entity  is  material  so  far  as  its  relations  are  determined  by  the  laws 
of  physics.  And  conversely,  the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter  are 
not  atoms,  or  electrons,  but  sensations  (p.  121),  which  are  described 
as  neutral  entities.  (Mr.  Russell  thinks  that  this  consideration,  with 
the  help  of  Einstein,  will  serve  to  bring  mind  and  matter  together). 
An  entity  is  mental,  however,  so  far  as  its  relations  are  determined  by 
the  laws  of  psychology;  which  are  to  be  distinguished,  it  seems,  as 
laws  of  subjectivity  and  (following  Semon)  laws  of  mnemic  causa- 
tion— though  the  two  kinds  of  laws  are  not  unconnected.  "  Mnemic 
causation  "  appears  to  be  what  we  commonly  call  association.  "  Sub- 
jectivity" indicates  the  presence  of  a  point  of  view,  or,  in  terms  of 
dynamics,  of  "  perspective."  But  since  a  photographic  plate  has  a 
perspective,  subjectivity  alone  will  not  constitute  mind.  Nor,  it  seems, 
will  mnemic  causation,  since  mnemic  phenomena  are  found  even  in 
plants  (p.  90).  Mind,  it  seems,  is  mnemic  causation  qualified  by  sub- 
jectivity. 

It  is,  however,  "  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  mnemic  causation 
is  derivative  from  ordinary  physical  causation  in  nervous  (and  other) 
tissue"  (p.  307).  If  this  derivation  were  correct  (I  remark),  psy- 
chology would  turn  out  to  be  a  branch  of  physics.  And  "  the  weight 
of  opinion,"  which  Mr.  Russell  is  apparently  disposed  to  accept,  is  in 
favor  of  it  (p.  90).  Yet,  in  the  end,  it  seems  that  "  an  ultimate  scien- 
tific account  of  what  goes  on  in  the  world,  if  it  were  ascertainable, 
would  resemble  psychology  rather  than  physics  in  what  we  found  to 
be  the  decisive  difference  between  them"  (p.  305).  For,  since  (it 
seems)  mind  somehow  includes  "  all  our  data,"  while  matter  is  "  never 
a  datum,"  "psychology  is  nearer  to  what  actually  exists"  (p.  308). 
I  leave  it  to  Mr.  Russell's  other  readers  to  reconcile  these  statements 
with  one  another  and  with  his  thesis  (p.  307)  that  "physics  and  psy- 
chology are  not  distinguished  by  their  material "  and  that  "  mind  and 
matter  alike  are  logical  constructions"  (p.  307). 
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Apparently,  however,  they  are  not  strictly  "  alike."  Mr.  Russell 
accepts  the  neo-realistic  doctrine  of  "  neutral  entities,"  but  with  what 
he  conceives  to  be  a  qualification.  The  elementary  entities  constituting 
mind  are  sensations  and  images ;  and  everything  mental,  including  be- 
liefs, desires,  volitions,  is  a  complex  of  these  elements  (p.  300).  But 
since  only  the  sensations  also  give  us  matter,  only  the  sensations  are 
neutral.  Images  are  thus  exclusively  a  content  of  mind  (p.  25).  It 
seems,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  a  purely  relational  distinction,  the  presence 
of  a  content  exclusively  mental  must  be  necessary  to  a  difference  be- 
tween mind  and  matter.  For,  cancel  the  images;  this  cancels  their 
relations  to  the  sensations  and  to  one  another;  then  the  difference  is 
no  longer  discernible.  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  the  images  are 
not  intrinsically  mental.  You  cannot  certainly  differentiate  an  image 
from  a  sensation  by  any  quality  (such  as  faintness)  of  the  image  itself. 
The  only  sure  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  sensations  have  no  antece- 
dents (p.  144)  in  the  order  of  mnemic  causation — which  leaves  us  to 
wonder  why  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  deny  that  images  are  neutral. 

Mr.  Russell  also  differs  from  the  neo-realists  in  making  a  distinction 
between  consciousness  and  mind.  In  his  view,  consciousness  is  only 
a  special,  indeed  an  accidental  (p.  292),  case  of  mind.  Mr.  Russell 
defines  his  own  position  in  opposition  to  Brentano,  who  makes  con- 
sciousness involve  an  act,  a  content,  and  a  reference  to  an  object. 
Mr.  Russell  and  the  neo-realists  agree  in  rejecting  all  but  the  content ; 
also  in  identifying  consciousness  with  "meaning";  which  is  only  a 
non-physical  time  relation  between  contents.  They  differ  as  to  the 
terms  required  for  meaning.  Thus,  I  see  a  certain  train  leaving  New 
York  (a),  and  immediately  (i.e.,  not  twenty- four  hours  later)  I  am 
in  Chicago  (&).  For  the  neo-realists  this  relation  of  a  to  &  consti- 
tutes meaning.  This  special  time-relation  indicates  that  the  train  does 
not  carry  me  to  Chicago,  but  only  that  it  means  Chicago ;  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  I  am  not  physically,  but  only  mentally  in  Chicago, 
and  only  conscious  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Russell  would  point  out  that  the 
train  may  give  me  an  image  of  Chicago  without  my  knowing  that  it 
does  so.  Chicago  may  then  be  in  my  mind,  but  it  will  not  be  in  my 
consciousness,  nor  will  the  train  mean  Chicago.  Consciousness  and 
meaning  both  require,  then,  that,  in  addition  to  a  and  b,  there  be  a 
third  item  of  content  in  the  form  of  a  belief  that  a  is  a  sign  of  b 
(p.  288).  This  is  his  analysis  of  what  we  commonly  call  self-con- 
sciousness. 

And  this  recognition  of  self -consciousness  will  serve  to  explain  why 
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Mr.  Russell  is  not  quite  a  behaviorist,  though  clearly  almost  persuaded. 
Apparently,  it  is  the  images,  and  especially  the  belief-complexes,  that 
stand  in  the  way ;  and  he  cannot,  with  Watson,  resolve  all  images  into 
incipient  vocal  sensations.  Yet  he  shows  his  good  will  by  going  pretty 
far.  From  his  analysis  of  mind  one  infers  that  the  chief  ingredient 
of  mind  is  words.  And  he  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  apparently  as  a 
universal  law,  perilous  to  dispute,  that  "  as  education  advances,  images 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  replaced  by  words"  (p.  155) — which  would 
mean,  I  take  it,  that  a  trained  surgeon,  or  anatomist,  can  no  longer 
imagine  a  given  anatomical  structure,  but  only  repeat  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion. In  the  end,  however,  Mr.  Russell  will  leave  some  room  for  intro- 
spection; though  all  that  is  left  of  the  "inner"  life,  apart  from  the 
distinction  between  mental  and  physical  causation,  is  that  "  I  think  that 
some  of  the  things  we  observe  cannot,  even  theoretically,  be  observed 
by  any  one  else"  (p.  117).  His  observation  may  be  correct,  but  since 
the  use  of  the  pronoun  "  I "  is  only  a  polite  concession  to  grammatical 
convention  (p.  141),  it  seems  hardly  worth  recording. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked,  which  I  shall  refrain  from  asking. 
For  I  find  Mr.  Russell's  manner  and  method  more  interesting  than  his 
message.  And  mainly  I  am  impressed  by  the  resemblance  between  this 
analysis  of  mind  and  another  analysis  by  James  Mill,  entitled  "  Analy- 
sis of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,"  published  in  1829,  which 
I  regard  as  the  best  statement  of  the  associational  psychology.  In 
both  works,  "analysis"  stands  for  the  same  kind  of  operation;  and 
the  results  of  analysis  are  not  far  apart.  In  James  Mill's  chapter  on 
"  Consciousness  "  Mr.  Russell  may  find  very  nearly  his  own  analysis 
of  consciousness,  at  least  his  analysis  of  mind;  and  in  Mill's  chapter 
on  "  Belief "  he  may  find  an  analysis  which  might  almost  be  his  own 
analysis  of  consciousness.  In  both  chapters  he  will  find  Mill  fighting 
with  him  to  establish  his  major  contention  that  there  is  nothing  in 
"consciousness"  (or  in  mind)  but  a  relation  of  content.  And  his 
major  thesis,  that  "  physics  and  psychology  are  not  distinguished  by 
their  material  "  is  precisely  Mill's.  For  what,  after  all,  are  the  "  neu- 
tral entities"  of  neo-realism  but  Mill's  "phenomena"  in  other  terms? 
Altogether,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  be  told  what  analysis  has 
accomplished  in  ninety-two  years.  Equally  striking,  however,  in  Rus- 
sell and  Mill,  is  the  resemblance  in  style.  One  notes  the  same  assump- 
tion of  logical  rigor,  the  same  indifference  to  hostile  opinion,  the  same 
artificial  clearness,  and  the  same  finality  of  statement.  But  there  is 
also  a  difference.  James  Mill's  analysis  was  a  savage  attempt  to  con- 
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vince;  one  wonders  whether  Mr.  Russell  expects  to  do  more  than 
perplex. 

Mr.  Russell's  preface  would  indicate  that  the  book  is  addressed  to 
the  initiated.  The  underlying  purpose  (not  so  very  clear  from  the 
text)  is  to  unite  behaviorism  and  Einstein  in  a  neo-realistic  theory  of 
reality.  To  the  initiated,  however,  much  of  his  analysis  will  seem 
rather  trite,  and  he  will  seem  also  to  credit  his  reader  with  a  rather 
vulgar  intelligence.  It  is  this  that  perplexes.  Mr.  Russell's  seemingly 
frank  explanations  are  full  of  strange  omissions ;  and  one  is  constantly 
impelled  to  ask — well,  whether  Mr.  Russell's  intelligence  is  at  fault  or 
whether  he  assumes  this  of  the  reader's.  For  example,  consider  his 
quietly  uttered  statement,  quoted  above,  that  as  education  advances, 
images  tend  more  and  more  to  be  replaced  by  words.  This  statement 
is  repeated  several  times,  in  different  form,  yet  always  with  the  air  of 
repeating  an  accepted  fact.  Does  Mr.  Russell  not  know  all  that  the 
statement  implies,  and  the  many  questions  it  will  raise,  or  does  he 
think  that  his  reader  will  not  know? 

Again,  his  statement,  elaborated  through  several  pages  (i82ff.),  that 
"a  vague  thought  has  more  likelihood  of  being  true  than  a  precise 
one" — of  course  this  presupposes  very  definitely  a  correspondence- 
theory  of  truth ;  and  of  course  it  is  opposed,  not  only  to  the  coherence- 
theory,  but  to  common  sense  and  to  all  of  the  logic  of  cross-examination 
as  practiced  in  courts  of  law.  But  we  wait  seventy  pages  to  have  these 
presuppositions  made  clear;  then  only  to  be  told  authoritatively  (p. 
254)  that  only  philosophers,  and  only  idealists  at  that  (p.  266),  believe 
that  true  and  false  beliefs  may  be  distinguished  by  an  examination  of 
the  beliefs  themselves. 

Again,  when  (p.  249)  he  disposes  of  James's  view  that  "any  object 
which  remains  uncontradicted  is  ipso  facto  believed,"  and  with  it  of 
the  whole  pragmatic  theory  of  belief,  largely  by  the  passing  statement 
that  "  it  will  not,  for  example,  explain  memory  " — does  he  think  that 
this  will  give  the  pragmatist  any  difficulty  or  does  he  only  expect  his 
reader  to  think  so?  And  finally,  when  he  settles  the  whole  question 
of  the  nature  of  belief  (the  central  question  of  the  book,  by  the  way) 
by  the  authoritative  assertion  of  a  peculiar  and  unanalysable  "belief- 
feeling"  (p.  250)  ;  and  especially  when  he  explains  the  difference  be- 
tween memory,  anticipation,  and  bare  assent  by  the  assertion  of  ulti- 
mately different  feelings  corresponding  to  each  (p.  176)  ;  does  he  think 
that  any  philosophical  reader  will  fail  to  see  how  deliciously  he  is  illus- 
trating Moliere's  witticism  about  the  vertus  dormitiva  which  explains 
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why  opium  facit  dormireT  Or  can  it  be  possible  that  he  himself  does 
not  see? 

James  Mill  said  that  to  have  an  idea  (or  a  sensation,  or  a  feeling, 
or  what  not)  and  to  know  that  you  have  an  idea  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Russell  differs  from  him  only  in  holding  that  to  know  that 
you  have  an  idea  is  to  have  one  more  idea.  In  point  of  fact,  James 
Mill  said  this  too:  it  is  also  to  have  an  idea  of  myself,  i.e.,  of  my 
body.  For  both,  however,  to  have  an  idea  in  your  mind  is  a  fact  of 
the  same  order  as  to  have  a  silver  dollar  in  your  pocket.  And  if  we 
are  to  speak  of  knowing  as  "  having,"  and  as  having  "  ideas,"  I  am 
sure  that  both  are  right.  If  we  are  looking  for  the  "content"  of 
mind,  on  the  assumption  that  you  and  I  are  each  a  sort  of  tin  cup,  I 
should  say  that  the  theory  of  neutral  entities  inevitably  follows — there 
is  no  peculiarly  mental  content.  Let  us  note,  however,  that  we  are 
then  treating  mind  as  a  case  of  spatial  displacement.  According  to  this 
scheme,  mind  is  a  mosaic,  formed  of  so  many  elements  (i.e.,  poker- 
chips)  ;  or,  rather,  a  series  of  pictures,  a  cinematograph-film,  as  Berg- 
son  has  aptly  suggested;  and  "analysis"  will  then  consist  in  picking 
out  the  poker-chips.  Of  such  sort,  as  I  have  suggested  elsewhere,1  is 
Mr.  Russell's  analysis.  I  will  repeat  his  own  example.  Does  Desde- 
mona  love  Cassio?  Analysed,  this  asks  whether  love  is  "between"8 
Desdemona  and  Cassio;  that  is,  whether  three  poker-chips  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  spatial  order:  Desdemona — love — Cassio. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  argue  with  this  point  of  view— quite 
as  long  as  (e.g.)  Green's  "  Prolegomena,"  and  much  longer.  And 
probably,  in  the  end,  the  appeal  would  still  be  to  the  experience  of 
sensitive  and  reflective  persons;  on  whose  behalf  I  am  prejudiced.  A 
professor  of  literature  once  said  to  me,  rather  sadly,  "  I  don't  know 
why  it  is,  but  I  seem  to  find  nothing  in  scientific  psychology  which  I 
can  recognize  as  true  of  my  own  mind."  The  reason,  I  think,  is  clear. 
Scientific  psychology  is  such  a  formulation  of  mind  that  persons  of 
little  depth  of  mental  experience  may  easily  talk  about  it.  And  really, 
scientific  psychology  is  necessarily  such.  Let  us  remember  that  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  but  perhaps  in  any  age,  the  purpose  of  science  is  not 
merely,  or  mainly,  to  acquire  insight,  but  to  teach,  or  at  least  to  com- 
municate. The  psychologist  may  have  the  soul  of  a  poet.  As  a 
teacher  of  psychology  his  purpose  is,  in  vulgar  terms,  to  "get  it 

i  My  article  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Bertrand  Russell "  in  Th*  Nation, 
February  19,  1914. 

*  Russell's  Problems  of  Philosophy,  p.  195. 
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across,"  in  his  lectures ;  and,  in  examinations,  to  get  back  again  what 
he  put  across.  For  this  purpose  his  reflective  experience  must  be 
shorn  to  the  dimensions  of  a  common  understanding,  sometimes  of  a 
very  common  understanding ;  of  late  to  the  dimensions  of  a  commercial- 
publicity  understanding;  for  which  purpose  it  seems  that  the  soul  is 
now  to  be  incorporated  and  sold  in  shares  on  the  market.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  cinematograph-poker -chip-content  scheme  of  analysis  is 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  but  for  personal  communication  among 
gentlemen  I  think  we  need  another  sort. 

WARNER  FITE. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Philosophical  Writings  of  Richard  Burthogge.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  MARGARET  W.  LANDES.  Chicago,  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  1921. — pp.  xxiv,  245. 

In  her  brief  preface  the  general  editor,  Professor  Calkins,  reminds  us 
that  this  volume  is  the  third  contribution  to  the  study  of  seventeenth- 
and  eighteenth-century  English  philosophical  texts  by  graduate  students 
of  Wellesley  College.  The  other  volumes  are  an  edition  of  Arthur  Col- 
lier's Claris  Universalis  and  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  John  Norris. 
For  calling  attention  to  Burthogge,  credit  is  naturally  given  to  M. 
Georges  Lyon's  L'Idealisme  en  Angle terre  au  dix-huitieme  siecle,  which, 
though  originally  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  remains  the  most 
satisfactory  book  on  the  subject.  Professor  Calkins  also  remarks  that 
the  immediate  incentive  to  this  study  of  Burthogge  was  Professor  A.  O. 
Lovejoy's  reference  to  him  in  an  essay  on  "  Kant  and  the  English  Plato- 
nists."  Turning  to  this  essay,  in  the  Essays  Philosophical  and  Psycho- 
logical in  Honor  of  William  James,  one  finds  the  writer  complaining  that 
no  copy  of  the  Organum  Vetus  et  Novum  or  of  the  Essay  upon  Reason 
and  the  Nature  of  Spirits  "  appears  to  be  available  anywhere  in  the  city  of 
New  York,"  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  quote  from  M.  Lyon's  book.  This 
would  naturally  have  suggested  the  need  of  the  present  edition  of  Bur- 
thogge's  principal  writings.  As  the  preface  informs  us:  "All  the  writ- 
ings collected  in  this  volume  are  reprints  from  first  editions  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Harvard  University  Library.  All  are  printed  entire  save 
the  Essay  upon  Reason,  of  which  the  greater  part  and  (it  is  believed) 
the  essential  part  is  given  including  the  chapter  and  section  headings  of 
the  omitted  chapters."  The  works  included  are  Organum  Vetus  et 
Novum,  or  A  Discourse  of  Reason  and  Truth  (1678),  An  Essay  upon 
Reason  and  the  Nature  of  Spirits  (1694),  and  Of  the  Soul  of  the  World 
and  of  Particular  Souls  (1699). 

Miss  Landes's  Introduction  is  rather  sketchy  and  tends  toward  sweep- 
ing generalizations.  After  recognizing  Burthogge's  obvious  relations  to 
the  Platonic  idealism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  she  turns  to  the  other 
side  of  his  philosophy  and  says :  "  But  for  its  Lockian  strain  of  sensa- 
tionalism his  theory  of  knowledge  is  essentially  that  of  Kant"  (p.  xiii). 
This  would  certainly  be  interesting  if  true,  but  of  course  Miss  Landes 
cannot  really  mean  it.  Cudworth's  theory  of  knowledge  is  far  enough 
from  being  "  essentially  that  of  Kant " ;  but  comparisons  between  Cud- 
worth  and  Kant,  though  they  can  easily  be  carried  too  far,  have  some 
justification,  since  Cudworth  had  very  considerable  speculative  ability 
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and  developed  his  theories  to  a  point  where  we  can  at  least  recognize 
clearly  what  they  are  and  what  is  the  general  drift  of  his  method.  Bur- 
thogge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good  example  of  the  tendency  to  confuse 
absolutely  fundamental  issues  that  we  find  so  constantly  in  the  minor 
writers  of  the  earliest  modern  philosophy.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  very  im- 
portant not  to  over-interpret  particular  passages.  Miss  Landes  certainly 
lacks  caution  in  this  respect.  After  quoting  the  classical  passage  from 
Kant  which  ends  with  the  words,  "The  understanding  cannot  see,  the 
senses  cannot  think,"  etc.,  she  says :  "  This  is  exactly  Burthogge's  teach- 
ing: 'The  Understanding  converses  not  with  things  ordinarily  but  by  the 
Intervention  of  the  sense"'  (p.  xvi).  This  commonsense  truism  does 
not  properly  illustrate  even  Burthogge's  interesting  theory  of  the  essen- 
tial relativity  of  knowledge,  to  say  nothing  of  justifying  his  supposed 
'anticipation'  of  Kant.  Of  course  a  number  of  passages  more  to  the 
point  might  have  been  quoted.  Again,  if  the  thesis  "  that  the  mind  itself, 
independent  of  sense-experience,  actively  contributes  to  the  make-up  of 
its  own  object  is  a  doctrine  which,  according  to  the  usual  view,  was  pro- 
mulgated for  the  first  time  by  Kant,"  one  can  only  reply  that  those  hold- 
ing the  usual  view  should  be  better  informed.  In  a  sense,  this  is  Miss 
Landes's  contention,  for  she  holds  that  Burthogge  did  anticipate  Kant  in 
this  position;  but  a  much  stronger  claim  could  be  made  for  Cudworth, 
though  in  his  case  also  essential  differences  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Par- 
tial '  anticipations '  of  Kant's  general  position,  abstractly  stated,  may  be 
pointed  out;  it  remained  for  him,  however,  to  develop  a  vital  method, 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  development  and  reconstruction.  Professor 
Sorley's  remark  on  Burthogge,  in  his  History  of  English  Philosophy,  is 
worth  quoting:  "Burthogge's  object  was  to  reconcile  the  experimental  or 
mechanical  with  the  scholastic  method.  His  most  striking  doctrine,  how- 
ever, concerns  the  subjective  factor  in  knowledge,  and  this  led  to  his 
assertion  of  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge.  What  Descartes  and  Locke 
had  said  of  the  secondary  qualities  is  generalised.  The  understanding 
apprehends  things  only  by  its  own  notions :  these  are  to  it  what  colors 
are  to  the  eye  or  sounds  to  the  ear;  whole  and  part,  substance  and  ac- 
cident, cause  and  effect  are  but  '  entities  of  reason  conceived  within  the 
mind,'  and  '  have  no  more  of  any  real  true  existence  without  it,  than 
colors  have  without  the  eye,  or  sounds  without  the  ear.'  With  this  radi- 
cal doctrine  of  relativity  Burthogge  combined  a  Neo-Platonic  metaphysic. 
He  held  that  there  is  one  spirit  that  actuates  and  acts  in  all.  in  men  as 
well  as  in  nature,  and  that  th«  spirit  of  nature  is  not  (as  Henry  More 
taught)  an  incorporeal  substance,  but  simply  the  '  plastic  faculty '  of  the 
spirit  of  God"  (pp.  127,  128).  The  fundamental  discrepancy  between 
Burthogge's  theory  of  relativity  (the  far-reaching  character  of  which  he 
himself  must  have  failed  to  recognize)  and  his  Neo-Platonic  tendencies 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  modern  reader.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  con- 
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fusion  of  methods  that  is  common  even  in  the  greater  works  of  early 
modern  philosophy  and  almost  universal  in  the  minor  writings  of  that 
period. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  Burthogge  as  a  philosopher,  how- 
ever, it  is  fortunate  that  we  now  have  an  edited  edition  of  his  principal 
works.  The  notes,  it  should  be  added,  are  really  helpful,  as  saving  the 
reader  the  trouble  of  thumbing  books  of  reference  and  other  volumes  not 
always  accessible.  Books  like  this  help  to  provide  the  serious  reader  with 
the  necessary  background  for  the  study  of  the  more  important  figures  in 
modern  philosophy. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Freedom  and  Liberty.    By  WILLIAM  BENETT.    Oxford,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1920. — pp.  367. 

This  book  calls  to  mind  the  attempts  made  by  the  old  schoolmen  to 
combine  and  supplement  Greek  ethics  and  politics  with  the  Christian 
ideal  of  the  City  of  God;  with  the  difference  that  Mr.  Benett  substitutes 
the  modern  doctrine  of  liberty  and  individualism  for  that  of  Aristotle. 
Liberty  is,  according  to  him,  the  sole  object  of  the  will  and  the  condition 
of  all  progress  on  earth :  there  can  be  no  growth  without  activity  and 
conflict.  As  purely  abstract  principles,  liberty  is  good  and  restraint  evil; 
but  in  practice  there  can  be  no  liberty  without  restraint  or  law :  freedom 
is  liberty  under  the  law,  including  in  this  public  opinion  of  all  kinds,  con- 
science, morality  or  the  codified  commands  of  conscience,  justice.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  output  of  power  is  attained  when  the  controlling  principle  is 
conscience.  Justice  is  the  property  which  renders  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  all  social  and  political  relations.  Freedom,  or  liberty  under  law, 
however,  is  not  itself  the  ultimate  end  of  action:  it  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  personal  and  social  development  in  its  richest  diversity.  Con- 
science supports  the  more  recently  evolved  impulses  of  self-abnegation 
against  the  more  primitive  and  powerful  impulses  of  self-assertion.  It 
makes  collective  existence  possible;  this  is  the  common  end  of  all  com- 
munities, in  all  stages  of  civilization ;  but  in  none  is  it  the  final  or  ulti- 
mate end.  To  prefer  the  life  of  the  individual  to  the  existence  of  the 
community  would  be  to  postpone  higher  ends  to  lower  ends  and  to  sacri- 
fice all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  life  of  the  individual  himself. 

So  far  we  have  the  traditional  eighteenth  century  individualism  of 
which  Mill  and  Spencer  have  been  such  ardent  modern  champions.  These 
thinkers,  however,  were  satisfied  with  an  earthly  ideal:  the  progressive 
development  of  mankind  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Mr.  Benett  yearns 
for  complete  liberty ;  and  liberty  is  not  realizable  on  earth :  the  natural 
man  must  content  himself  with  freedom,  or  liberty  under  restraint.  The 
final  end  of  life  is  a  state  of  perfect  liberty  in  which  life  acts  quite  in- 
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dependency  and  without  restriction.  And,  therefore,  justice  is  not  an  end 
in  itself:  it  is  a  condition  of  evolution;  nor  is  evolution  an  end:  it  is 
merely  a  process  tending  in  a  certain  direction;  what  its  final  end  is, 
conscience  and  science  do  not  know.  And  yet  morality  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  an  end  realized  on  earth :  no  such  end  will  conform  to  its 
dictates.  We  seem  to  be  sailing  in  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  We  are  in 
t\ecd  of  a  universal  final  end  for  morality  and  for  evolution:  without  it 
morality  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system.  Here  Christianity  comes  to  our 
rescue  with  its  ideal  of  perfect  liberty,  an  end  that  must  be  taken  on  faith. 
Beliefs  of  the  supernatural  are  received  by  faith,  accepted  or  rejected  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  temper  or  education  of  the  individual,  or  as  God 
decrees,  but  cannot  be  argued  about.  "  The  goal  of  morality  is  one  from 
which  there  is  no  return  and  about  which  nothing  can  be  known  except 
by  revelation"  (p.  113). 

The  ideal  can  be  realized  only  in  heaven,  where  there  is  no  evolution 
and  no  civilization  of  the  kind  we  know  on  earth.  Where  there  is  no 
death  there  is  no  law.  Morality  is  based  on  justice;  and  justice  demands 
an  equal  return  for  injuries,  while  perfect  life  is  perfect  love.  The  aim 
of  love  in  this  sense  is  to  raise  one's  fellow  to  the  same  level  as  himself, 
above  human  needs,  above  law,  above  the  possibility  of  sin.  It  is  the  love 
of  the  apostle  which  seeks  to  save  and  not  to  civilize.  Law  has  no  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  there  we  have  nothing  but  a  perfect  liberty, 
founded  on  faith  and  directed  by  love.  But  for  the  world  morality  is  the 
sole  guide  of  conduct,  but  it  must  be  morality  directed  toward  the  heavenly 
end.  "Hence  a  complete  system  of  ethics  is  a  composition  of  a  natural 
morality  with  a  supernatural  final  end."  In  the  meanwhile,  government 
must  go  on  in  a  world  in  which  there  can  be  no  progress  without  conflict, 
social  distinctions,  nationalism,  fleets,  armies,  war.  The  quality  of  the 
world  is  such  that  no  phenomenal  quality  can  subsist  or  grow  without  its 
opposite — why,  we  do  not  know.  Each  nation  must  rely  not  on  the  good- 
ness of  its  cause  but  on  its  own  right  arm  and  the  manliness  of  its  citi- 
zens. A  universal  end  in  conflict  with  a  national  end  must  give  way,  for 
the  universal  end  itself  can  be  realized  only  by  the  observance  of  this  rule. 
The  most  that  the  religious  ideal  can  do  is  to  give  the  bias  to  our  earthly 
morality  in  favor  of  liberty. 

By  his  abstract  treatment  of  the  subject  Mr.  Benett  has  created  diffi- 
culties for  himself  which  he  cannot  solve  without  appealing  to  revelation 
and  to  a  supernatural  world.  Liberty  as  conceived  by  him  is  an  empty 
abstraction  which  no  one  would  desire  even  in  heaven.  Liberty  with- 
out intelligence  and  conscience  would  be  an  evil  even  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Law  in  the  sense  of  reason,  justice,  conscience,  moral  values,  ideals, 
is  not  a  restraint,  any  more  than  love  and  mercy  are  restraints.  Mr.  Benett 
himself  would  not  trust  liberty  in  heaven  unless  it  were  steeped  in  love; 
but  even  the  pure  will  to  act  from  love  would  need  the  guidance  of 
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reason  to  make  harmony  possible  there.  The  sole  object  of  a  human 
will  is  not  unrestrained  liberty;  man  is  not  opposed  to  'reasonable*  re- 
straint; indeed,  so-called  restraint  by  reason,  conscience,  the  sense  of 
justice,  love,  is  no  restraint  at  all,  but  of  the  very  essence  of  man's  will- 
ing. As  Aristotle  says  m  criticising  the  liberty-theory  ('doing  what  one 
likes ')  :  "  Men  should  not  think  it  slavery  to  live  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  constitution;  for  it  is  their  salvation." 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Der   Kategorische   Impcrativ.    Eine   gemeinverstandliche   Einfiihrung    in 

Kants   Sittenlehre.    Von   ERNST  MARCUS.    Zweite  verbesserte  Auflage. 

Munchen,  E.  Reinhardt,  1921. — pp.  257. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book  which  formerly  appeared  under 
the  title  Das  Gesetz  der  Verunft,  and  to  which  attention  was  called  in  voL 
xvii  of  this  Journal.  The  author  is  a  thorough-going  rationalist,  to  whom 
ethics  is  a  true  demonstrable  science,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Kant;  the 
supreme  1'aws  of  ethics  can  be  developed  and  logically  established  with  the 
precision  of  mathematics.  He  complains  that  the  Kant  scholars  do  not 
understand  Kant, — a  charge  which  German  philosophers  have  frequently 
hurled  at  one  another  and  which  is  now  brought  against  all  of  them  and 
against  Kant  himself  by  the  Italian  Ruggiero. 

This  book  contains  much  that  commends  it  as  an  interpretation  of  Kant, 
and  it  is  clearly  and  forcibly  written.  Unfortunately,  Herr  Marcus  has 
not  abandoned  the  querulous  tone  which  characterized  the  first  edition  of 
his  work:  he  is  wroth  with  his  critics  because  instead  of  proving  his  con- 
clusions to  be  false,  they  simply  disapprove  of  them;  and  he  berates  them 
in  what  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  German  fashion  among  profes- 
sors. It  is  a  pity  that  he  cannot  find  his  satisfaction  in  the  conviction 
that  he  has  done  an  honest  piece  of  work  and  that  he  has  penetrated 
more  deeply  into  Kant's  thought  than  many  others.  Whatever  his  critics 
may  say,  one  can  learn  from  this  book;  and  it  does  one's  soul  good,  in 
these  days,  to  find  such  a  staunch  champion  of  reason  as  is  Herr  Marcusi 
"  Perhaps,"  he  tells  us,  "  we  might  have  been  spared  the  war  if  Europe 
had  recognized  the  law  of  reason,  the  categorical  imperative,  one  hun- 
dred or  fifty  years  earlier.  In  the  sixteenth  century  we  had  the  super- 
stition of  the  religious  wars;  now  there  is  raging,  no  less  fiercely,  the 
Aberwits  of  national  hatred.  The  chivalry  of  the  age  of  reason  (of  the 
eighteenth  century)  has  completely  disappeared.  Ethical  truth  is  made 
unrecognizable  by  irresponsible  Sophists." 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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La  theorif  de  la  certitude  dans  Newman.  Par  C.  BONNEGENT.  (Oeuvre 
posthume).  Publiee  par  M.  1'Abbe  Boisne.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1920. — 
pp.  xi,  208. 

This  is  the  posthumous  work  of  Abbe  Bonnegent,  a  former  pupil  of 
the  Catholic  Institute  at  Paris,  who  served  as  the  cure  of  a  modest  par- 
ish in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux,  and  who  died  in  1914.  It  was  prepared  for 
publication  by  his  friend  the  Abbe  Boisne  with  the  approval  of  Professor 
Piat  and  Professor  Boutroux,  to  whose  inspiration  the  writing  of  the 
book  is  due,  and  who  has  written  a  preface  for  it.  It  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  and  well  deserves  the  sympathetic  interest  which  all  these 
men  have  taken  in  it. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  clear  and  thorough  exposition  of  Cardinal  New- 
man's Grammar  of  Assent;  Part  II  to  an  intelligent  and  searching  criti- 
cism of  the  same.  Newman,  the  author  declares,  was  a  sceptic  in  phi- 
losophy; he  rejected  logic  and  its  laws,  at  least  so  far  as  moral  and 
metaphysical  truths  are  concerned.  The  syllogism  can  succeed  only  in  the 
abstract  sciences  because  in  them  the  mind  deals  with  its  own  creations; 
outside  of  them  the  marvelous  instrument  constructed  by  Aristotle  gives 
us  no  guarantees.  The  English  prelate  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  new 
logic;  only  the  "illative  sense"  has  the  power  to  attain  truth.  His  cer- 
titude arises  from  sudden  inspirations,  instinctive  impulsions,  vivid  and 
spontaneous  impressions,  which  in  no  wise  resemble  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  logic.  But  this  is  a  faculty  that  varies  according  to  individuals, 
that  has  no  other  criterion  or  control  than  itself.  Hence  what  may  sat- 
isfy one  intelligence  will  not  necessarily  satisfy  others. 

It  is  true,  M.  Bonnegent  points  out,  that  the  Cardinal  does,  in  the  end, 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  beliefs  which  are  dear  to  him;  but  he  lays 
this  seeming  change  of  front  to  his  anxiety  to  conform  to  the  demands 
of  the  Catholic  theology:  his  real  teaching  is  that  the  finding  of  the  truth 
is  a  gift  of  nature,  a  divination  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  formal 
logic  or  ratiocination.  Newman  bases  himself  upon  psychology,  yes, 
upon  his  own  personal  inner  experiences.  His  critic  analyzes  events  of 
this  kind,  and  shows  that  these  "  divinations  "  have  their  history  and  that 
they  can  be  naturally  accounted  for.  "  Frederick  II  would  not  have  been 
the  genius  we  know  if  he  had  not,  before  mounting  the  throne,  meditated 
long  upon  the  resources  of  the  European  powers  and  tried  to  penetrate 
their  designs.  The  creative  thought  which  springs  from  a  mind  richly 
endowed  is  always  derived  from  the  habitual  subjects  of  his  study.  And 
if  one  should  give  to  a  poet  of  genius  the  direction  of  an  army,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  receive  a  special  inspiration  from  heaven,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  to  manoeuvre  his  troops"  (pp.  184-5).  "The  heroes,  the 
saints,  the  great  political  leaders  who  have  more  or  less  left  their  mark 
on  the  history  of  mankind, — in  a  word,  all  the  men  of  one  idea,  the  truly 
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convinced  men,  were  not  merely  convinced  by  the  vivid  impression  which 
they  received  from  things;  they  knew  also  how  to  reason  and  to  draw 
conclusions"  (pp.  116-7).  And  the  religious  society,  the  Catholic  Church, 
does  not  only  not  prohibit  the  profound  examination  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  faith,  M.  Bonnegent  declares  in  referring  to  thinkers  and 
philosophers  like  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin;  nay  it  pre- 
scribes it  to  every  man  who  feels  the  need  of  it  and  who  has  reached  a 
sufficient  degree  of  intellectual  development  The  author  prefers  to  take 
his  stand  with  reason  rather  than  with  the  kind  of  positivism  and  empiri- 
cism to  which,  he  thinks,  the  compatriots  of  Newman  have  been  so  prone. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

A  Study  in  the  Theory  of  Value.  By  DAVID  WIGHT  PRALL.  Berkeley, 
California,  1921.  University  of  California  Press,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Publications  in  Philosophy,  Vol.  3,  No.  2, — pp.  179-290. 
This  lively  and  ingenious  discussion  of  the  theory  of  value  constitutes 
a  worthy  addition  to  the  excellent  series  of  California  publications  in 
philosophy.  Mr.  Prall  expresses  his  ideas  in  a  style  engaging  and  artistic 
and,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  lucid.  One  reader,  at  least,  has  perused 
the  monograph  with  unalloyed  enjoyment.  It  is  certain,  however,  to 
arouse  a  strong  critical  reaction,  and  perhaps  that  is  altogether  to  its 
credit.  If  the  reviewer's  remarks  in  the  following  paragraphs  run  more 
strongly  towards  critical  comment  than  seems  advisable  in  a  brief  review 
it  will  be  understood  that  he  does  not  mean  thereby  to  retract  anything 
from  the  cordial  expression  of  approval  already  set  forth.  Mr.  Frail's 
argument  loosens  the  tongue  and  induces  good-natured  criticism  and  re- 
tort. 

"  My  interest  in  the  problem  of  value  as  such,"  says  Mr.  Prall,  "  grew 
out  of  difficulties  with  apparently  inadequate  standards  of  literary  criti- 
cism." And,  in  his  first  chapter  on  "  The  Question  as  Raised  in  Personal 
Experience,"  the  author  tells  us  how  the  problem  of  value  presented  itself 
to  him  in  the  field  of  literary  criticism.  Literary  critics,  it  appears,  do 
judge  values,  and  judge  them  with  reference  to  standards  implied  if  not 
expressed.  Mr.  Prall  takes  time — for  which  he  deserves  applause — to 
show  that  this  is  so  by  adducing  concrete  evidence.  The  effect  of  this 
first  chapter  is  to  emphasize  the  concrete  reality  of  the  value  problem,  and 
to  put  the  reader  en  rapport  with  the  author's  approach  to  the  problem. 
Mr.  Prall  holds  that  the  problem  of  value  must  be  solved  through  a 
preliminary  psychological  study  and  description  of  the  valuing  experience. 
The  valuing  experience,  he  urges,  is  found  in  its  most  typical  form  in 
moral  and  esthetic  situations  wherein  objects  are  valued  in  themselves 
without  reference  to  their  utility  as  means;  where  objects  are  valued 
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"out  of  all  other  relations  but  that  of  their  objectivity"  The  esthetic 
experience  gives  us  value  in  its  most  absolute  (or  at  least  in  its  least 
relative)  form.  "  In  fact,  it  is  only  as  we  reach  the  stage  of  esthetic 
contemplation  that  the  object  of  thought  has  value  no  longer  as  a  means 
at  all,  but  solely  as  end.  Esthetic  value,  in  a  fuller  sense  even  than  ethi- 
cal value,  belongs  to  the  realm  of  ends."  And,  again,  "  esthetically  valu- 
able objects  are  the  objects  of  value-judgments  par  excellency,  and  for 
this  very  reason  are  often  not  grasped  theoretically  as  valuable  at  all " 
(pp.  200-201).  Mr.  Prall  argues  these  matters  at  considerable  length 
and  with  abundant  illustration. 

If,  now,  we  analyse  a  typical  valuing  experience  we  find  that  its  es- 
sence can  be  most  clearly  expressed  in  terms  of  interest.  A  value  is  in 
some  sense  the  fulfillment  of  an  interest.  Interest,  in  turn,  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  non-cognitive  attitude,  as  an  organization  of  sentiments  and 
emotions  that  takes  the  form  of  a  motor-affective  disposition.  The 
author  here  follows  Shand,  Stout,  and  Ribot,  whom  he  quotes  and  com- 
ments upon  at  some  length.  It  is  essential,  if  we  are  to  avoid  confusion 
in  a  discussion  of  value,  Mr.  Prall  tells  us,  that  "  motor-affective  atti- 
tudes" and  "cognitive  judgments"  be  kept  distinct.  "Judgment,"  he 
insists,  "has  nothing  to  do  with  the  presence  of  value  as  such  "  (p.  215). 

In  chapters  IV  and  V  the  author,  having  established  his  psychological 
definition  of  value,  is  engaged  in  defending  it  against  the  pragmatic  the- 
ories of  Dewey  and  the  idealistic  views  of  Bosanquet.  Dewey,  it  appears, 
is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  distinction  between  "  motor-af- 
fective attitudes"  and  "cognitive  judgment."  In  fact,  Dewey  expresses 
the  distinction  clearly  in  a  passage  which  is  quoted  (p.  217).  And,  more- 
over, the  pragmatist  would  seem  to  take  as  his  point  of  departure  in  his 
discussion  of  value  the  psychological  definition  which  Mr.  Prall  is  main- 
taining. For  he  is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  experience  of  a  good  and  the 
judgment  that  something  is  a  value  of  a  certain  kind  and  amount,  have 
been  almost  inextricably  confused"  (p.  216).  The  reviewer  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  following  the  devious  windings  of  Mr.  Prall's  criti- 
cism of  Dewey's  logic  of  value,  and  whether  this  was  due  to  Dewey  or 
to  Prall  is  still  a  question  in  his  mind.  The  criticism  does  take  Dewey 
rather  neatly,  however,  on  his  test  of  value,  which,  as  the  pragmatist  con- 
tends, depends  upon  practice,  a  form  of  direct  experience.  For  in  this 
case  valuing  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  motor-affective  attitude  or 
act,  rather  than  upon  cognition.  Cognitive  judgment,  that  is,  leaves 
value  as  such  untouched.  And  so  Prall  says  of  Dewey :  "  The  confusion 
he  falls  into  results  from  failing  to  distinguish  between  the  making  of  a 
series  of  judgments  concerning  goods  and  the  subsequently  complexly 
built-up  motor-affective  attitude  towards,  or  experience  of,  good  things" 
(p.  226). 

Mr.  Frail's  combat  with  Bosanquet  takes  place  at  such  long  range  that 
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the  parties  engaged  scarcely  clash  swords.  It  is  our  author's  intention  to 
dispose  of  the  idealist  as  he  has  disposed  of  the  pragmatist  by  showing 
that  Bosanquet  does  implicitly  make  a  non-cognitive  feeling  experience 
the  basis  of  our  sense  of  values.  "  The  value,  even  for  Bosanquet,  is  a 
satisfactoriness  which  is  somehow  felt,  and  both  our  own  disagreement 
with  him  and  our  criticism  of  the  pragmatic  theory  of  valuation  have 
been  seriously  lacking  if  they  have  not  shown  that  the  failure  to  main- 
tain the  clear  distinction  between  cognitive  activity  and  motor-affective 
attitude  introduces  disastrous  confusion"  (p.  246). 

This  flank  attack  on  Bosanquet's  position,  however,  seems  to  lack  ef- 
fectiveness. The  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  find.  Two  items  in  the 
idealist's  doctrine  of  value  trouble  Mr.  Prall  excessively.  The  first  is  Bo- 
sanquet's notion  that  " '  the  distinction  between  cognition  and  feeling  or 
desire '  is  irrelevant,"  and  the  second  is  the  teaching  "  that  positive  pleas- 
ure and  all  satisfaction  .  .  .  depends  on  the  character  of  logical  stability 
of  the  whole  inherent  in  objects  of  desire"  (p.  241).  In  other  words, 
Bosanquet  does  not  mean  by  judgment  what  Mr.  Prall  seems  to  mean, 
and  again,  it  seems  quite  likely,  he  does  not  mean  by  a  feeling-experience 
what  Mr.  Prall  means.  The  reviewer  holds  no  brief  for  Bosanquet,  but 
it  does  seem  to  him  that  the  combat  would  be  much  more  effective  were 
Mr.  Prall  to  tell  us  more  precisely  what  he  himself  means  by  cognition 
and  the  act  of  judgment.  He  might  very  well  have  described  the  judg- 
ment-experience as  he  described  the  affective-experience,  drawn  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  two,  and  shown  how  they  are  related. 

As  matters  stand  Mr.  Prall  seems  to  take  "  interest,"  "  motor-affective 
attitudes,"  and  "  cognition "  all  too  abstractly,  following  in  this  a  per- 
sistent tendency  which  psychology  has  formally  renounced  but  actually 
maintained.  Bosanquet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  this 
psychological  abstractness.  Mr.  Prall  would  probably  admit  that  his 
"valuing  experience"  is  a  conscious  attitude;  that  it  is  open-eyed,  dis- 
criminating, preferential,  selective.  But  to  discriminate  and  to  compare 
is  to  judge,  unless  we  restrict  the  term  judgment,  as  is  often  done,  to 
certain  calculating  and  weighing  activities  which  are,  in  reality,  habitual 
and  routine  in  character:  adding  a  column  of  figures,  for  instance,  or 
estimating  the  amount  of  lumber  in  a  log. 

And,  again,  Bosanquet's  logical  whole  is  not,  as  Mr.  Frail's  criticism 
would  seem  to  imply,  a  merely  logical  affair  (if  there  could  be  such  a 
thing),  but  is  a  concrete  'world.'  Mr.  Bosanquet  means  m  part,  at  least, 
that  an  object  is  valued  in  the  light  of  the  subject's  whole  experience,  not 
abstractly,  as  the  correlative  of  a  motor-affective  attitude.  It  is  implied 
that  I  like  a  thing  in  the  light  of  what  I  know  about  it,  because  of  its 
fringe  of  relations,  because  of  what  it  suggests  or  reminds  me  of.  The  ob- 
ject has  the  value  that  it  has  by  reason  of  the  position  it  occupies  in  my 
scheme  of  things.  This  is  no  more  than  psychological  common  sense. 
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The  thing  valued  is  not  a  thing  without  relations,  nor  is  the  affective  at- 
titude of  the  subject  an  isolated  disposition,  blind  and  undiscriminating. 
Neither  object  nor  attitude  is  so  experienced.  There  is  much  ground  for 
interesting  debate. 

In  his  last  two  chapters,  which  deal  with  "  The  Status  and  the  Kinds 
of  Value,"  and  "  The  Theory  of  Literary  Criticism,"  Mr.  Prall  is  engaged 
primarily  in  showing  that  esthetic  values  are  the  only  true  or  final  values 
and  that  literary  criticism  is  concerned,  above  all  else,  with  esthetic  values. 
This  discussion  is  interesting  in  itself,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
theory  of  values  more  momentous  consequences  hinge  upon  his  incidental 
argument  for  a  non-cognitive  valuing  activity.  In  the  course  of  the  essay 
the  author  has  first  established,  by  a  psychological  description,  the  non- 
cognitive  character  of  the  valuing  activity.  He  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  pragmatic  logic  leaves  this  conclusion  untouched  and  that  idealism  like- 
wise passes  over  and  leaves  it  unharmed.  We  are  not  surprised,  then, 
to  find  him  concluding :  "  Admittedly  our  motor-affective  attitudes  are  the 
results  of  heredity  and  environment,  but  who  would  seek  nobler  or  more 
satisfactory  origins?  I  see  no  more  objection  to  putting  our  faith  in 
them  than  to  putting  it  in  reason  or  an  Absolute  or  a  God"  (p.  258). 
Value  exists  before  judgment,  is  established  by  an  activity  more  primi- 
tive. This  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  Mr.  Frail's  doctrine. 

In  the  last  two  chapters,  however,  the  author  concerns  himself  some- 
what with  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  abstractness  of  his  psychological 
standpoint.  Values,  it  begins  to  appear,  do  bear  upon  one  another,  ex- 
perience does  play  its  part  in  determining  our  likes  and  dislikes.  "  The 
object  of  the  interest  relation  is  made  up  of  objects  of  other  interest  re- 
lations ;  part  of  being  in  the  state  of  driving  an  automobile  is  being  in  the 
state  of  getting  fresh  air;  hence  an  interest  relation,  the  object  of  which 
is  getting  fresh  air,  may  have  for  its  object  automobile  driving.  We  may 
also  like  one  thing  better  than  another  because  it  is  the  condition  of 
getting  something  else,  as  we  like  to  have  an  American  dime  better  than 
a  Canadian  one  because  an  American  dime  is  the  condition  of  our  getting 
doughnuts  and  coffee  in  an  American  cafeteria"  (p.  268).  But  all  of 
this  means  an  exercise  of  judgment,  as  judgment  is  understood  by  some 
of  us.  Not  so,  however,  for  Mr.  Prall. 

This  brief  notice  does  not  pretend  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Frail's  argu- 
ment, and  perhaps  the  reviewer's  all  too  easy  conquest  over  its  central 
thesis  may  be  misleading  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  monograph.  It 
should  be  said,  then,  that  Mr.  Frail's  argument  is  well  able  to  maintain 
itself  against  any  superficial  criticism.  It  is  a  stimulating  piece  of  work. 

D.  T.  HOWARD. 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 
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The  Meaning  of  the  Terms:  '  Existence  '  and  '  Reality'  By  ALVIN  THAL- 
HEIMEK.  Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1920. — pp.  115. 
The  author  first  points  out  the  need  for  a  definition  of  the  terms  '  ex- 
istence '  and  '  reality,'  basing  his  argument  on  the  importance  of  these 
terms  in  human  thought.  He  finds  by  a  review  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy that  the  terms,  which  he  treats  as  synonymous  (p.  102),  have  had 
a  number  of  different  meanings,  and  that  our  decision  as  to  what  '  en- 
tities '  we  regard  as  real  depends  on  what  one  of  these  meanings  we 
adopt.  Some  have  treated  the  real  as  the  permanent  (Milesians,  Par- 
menides,  Plato,  Augustine,  etc.),  others  have  defined  the  real  as  the  sen- 
sible (Epicurus,  Bacon,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  Mach,  Pearson, 
James  and  Bergson  are  mentioned),  while  still  others  have  defined  the 
real  as  'that  which  is  related'  (Galileo,  Descartes,  Leibniz,  Wolf,  Kant, 
Spinoza,  and  Hegel).  The  author,  be  it  said,  recognizes  the  difficulty  of 
tying  these  authors  down  to  precisely  one  definition  of  the  real  and  handles 
his  analyses  with  a  good  deal  of  subtlety.  For  Dr.  Thalheimer  the  defi- 
nition of  the  terms  real  and  existent  is  arbitrary,  and  thus  the  content  of 
the  world  of  existent  entities  is  arbitrary  (p.  iO2f.).  "There  will  be  one 
group  of  entities  that  exists  in  the  sense  of  the  term  that  I  am  employing, 
another  group  that  exists  in  the  sense  in  which  some  one  else  under- 
stands that  term,  and  still  another  group  that  exists  as  existence  is  used 
in  our  ordinary  speech.  And  so  with  reality.  Just  what  entities  con- 
stitute the  real  world  depends  on  the  meaning  that  is  given  to  the  term 
1  real.'  And  since  the  meaning  given  '  real '  must  be  a  result  of  an  act 
of  choice,  the  content  of  the  real  world  will  be  the  result  of  an  act  of 
choice.  In  one  sense,  consequently,  we  make  the  real  world.  For  the 
content  of  the  real  world  depends  on  this  choice  of  ours.  .  .  .  Indeed  we 
must  make  the  real  world  if  there  is  to  be  any  real  world  at  all;  other- 
wise the  concept  of  a  '  real  world'  is  vague  and  meaningless"  (p.  loof.). 
Relativity  of  this  kind,  however,  Dr.  Thalheimer,  quite  properly,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  think  objectionable  (p.  105).  He  seems,  however,  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  formal  definition  of  reality  has  never  been  a 
fundamental  and  generative  problem,  that  it  has  always  been  incidental 
to  the  expression  of  some  insight  which  the  philosopher  in  question  took 
to  be  of  a  truly  significant  sort,  i.e.,  of  the  sort  Kant  would  call  synthetic. 
Plato  would  be  able  to  express  his  significant  insight  in  the  language  of 
Bergson  and  Bergson  would  be  able  to  express  his  insight  in  the  language 
of  Plato,  but  in  neither  case  would  the  language  be  as  convenient  and 
appropriate  as  that  actually  used  by  these  thinkers.  In  spite  of  his  recog- 
nition of  the  essential  arbitrariness  of  the  formal  definition  of  reality, 
Dr.  Thalheimer  thinks  that  "  there  will  be  compensations  for  its  lack  of 
objectivity.  For  if  it  is  really  a  definition,  a  proposition  that  enables  us 
to  pick  out  those  objects  that  are  to  be  named  real  and  those  that  are  to 
be  named  unreal,  it  will  be  a  touchstone  that  will  permit  us  to  settle 
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some  of  the  problems  that  have  been  troubling  philosophy  for  centuries  " 
(p.  106).  The  reviewer  fails  to  see  how  any  real  problem  can  be  solved 
bv  this  simple  method.  Dr.  Thalheimer  offers  a  definition  of  reality  of 
his  own:  the  real  has  position  in  time  and  space,  is  conceived  to  be  such 
an  entity  that  more  of  the  subjects  having  it  as  an  object  of  knowledge 
believe  in  it  than  disbelieve  in  it,  and  is  an  entity  in  which  I  believe  (p. 
104).  Dr.  Thalheimer  thinks  that  this  definition  of  reality  makes  him  an 
objective  idealist  (p.  no).  But  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  any  solution 
of  the  historic  problems  of  philosophy  that  rests  merely  on  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  definition  is  a  pure  petitio  principii,  and  this  would  include  Dr. 
Thalheimer's  '  objective  idealism.'  The  problems  of  philosophy  are, 
surely,  real  problems  that  are  not  to  be  banished  by  any  jugglery  in  the 
use  of  words.  But  the  author  shows  considerable  skill  in  his  treatment 
of  the  historical  philosophers  and  in  demonstrating  the  formal  dependence 
of  existential  propositions  on  our  definition  of  existence. 

W.  CURTIS  SWABEY. 
THE  RICE  INSTITUTE, 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 

Foundations  of  Formal  Logic.  By  HENRY  BRADFORD  SMITH.  Philadelphia, 
Press  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1922. — pp.  60. 

Human  Nature  and  Conduct.  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology.  By 
JOHN  DEWEY.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1922. — pp.  viii,  338. 

The  Religion  of  Plato.  (Vol.  I  of  The  Greek  Tradition.)  By  PAUL 
ELMER  MORE.  Princeton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1921. — pp.  xiv, 

354- 
A  Student's  Philosophy  of  Religion.    By  WILLIAM  KELLEY  WRIGHT.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. — pp.  xiv,  472. 
History;  Its  Theory  and  Practice.    By  BENEDETTO  CROCE.    Translated  by 

Douglas  Ainslie.    New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1921. — pp.  318. 
How  to  Measure  in  Education.    By  WILLIAM  A.  McCALL,    New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. — pp.  xvi,  418. 
Mathematical  Philosophy.    A  Study  of  Fate  and  Freedom.    By  CASSIUS 

J.  KEYSER.     New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1922.— pp.  xvi,  468. 
Hegcrs  Ethical  Theory.    A  Study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Right.    By  HUGH 

A.  REYBURN.    Oxford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1921.— pp.  xx,  272. 
Religion  as  Experience.    By  JOHN  WRIGHT  BUCKHAM.    New  York,  The 

Abingdon  Press,  1922. — pp.  128. 
Essais  de  Montaigne.    Par  PIERRE  VILLEY.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,   1922. — 

pp.  xxviii,  424. 
Traite   de   Metapsychique.    Par    CHARLES    RICHET.     Paris,    Felix    Alcan, 

1922.— pp.  ii,  816. 
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Le  Pessimisms  Esthetique  de  Nietzsche.  (Being  vol.  3  of  Nietzsche,  sa 
vie  et  sa  pensee.)  2ieme  Edition.  Par  CHARLES  ANDLER.  Paris, 
Editions  Bossard,  1921. — pp.  390. 

Le  Mfdiot  et  L'lmmfdiat.  Par  JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN.  Traduit  par  E. 
Philippi.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1921. — pp.  xiv,  324. 

Le  System*  des  Sciences.  Le  vrai,  1'intelligible  et  le  neel.  Par  E.  Go- 
blot.  Paris,  Armand  Colin,  1922. — pp.  260. 

Evolution  intellectuelle  et  religieuse  de  L'Humanite.  Tome  deuxieme. 
Par  PH.  HAUSER.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1922. — pp.  957. 

La  Mentalite  Primitive.  Par  L.  LEVY-BRUHL.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1922. 
—PP.  iv,  538. 

Fichte  et  Son  Temps.  I.  Par  XAVIER  LEON.  Paris,  Armand  Colin,  1922. 
— pp.  xvi,  650. 

La  Filosofia  di  Giorgio  Berkeley.  (Metafisica  e  gnoseologia).  Per 
ADOLFO  LEVI.  Torino,  Fratelli  Bocca,  1922. — pp.  104. 

The  one  der  Empfindungsqualitat  als  Abbildes  des  Reizes.  (Anpassungs- 
theorie  des  Empfindungsvorganges,  4tes  heft)  Von  JULIUS  PIKLER. 
Leipzig,  Joll.  Amb.  Earth,  1922.— pp.  108. 

Franz  Brentano:  Die  Lehre  Jesu,  und  ihre  bleibende  Bedeutung.  Mit 
einem  Anhange:  Kurze  Darstellung  der  christlichen  Glaubenslehre. 
Herausgegeben  aus  seinem  Nachlasse  von  ALFRED  KASTIL.  Leipzig,  Fe- 
lix Meiner,  1922. — pp.  xx,  149. 


NOTES. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PARIS  CONGRESS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

At  the  dinner  with  which  the  Oxford  Congress  of  Philosophy  closed 
its  sessions  in  September,  1920,  M.  Xavier  Leon,  presenting  the  thanks  of 
la  Societ^  franfaise  de  Philosophic  for  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
meeting,  expressed  the  hope  that  at  some  future  time  their  English 
hosts  might  be  the  guests  of  the  French  Society.  This  hope  was  also,  as 
events  proved,  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  M.  Leon.  A  few  months  later 
invitations  to  a  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  December,  1921,  were  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  English  and  American  societies,  but  also  to  those 
of  the  other  countries  which  were  the  allies  of  France  in  the  war.  The 
international  scope  of  the  Paris  Congress  was  thus  enlarged,  and,  in  keep- 
ing with  this  geographical  expansion,  the  period  of  the  projected  meeting 
was  extended  to  five  days.  Opening  on  Tuesday,  December  27,  the  Con- 
gress closed  its  sessions  on  the  following  Saturday.  Its  final  event  was 
the  reception  given  to  the  delegates  by  M.  Leon  at  his  home  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day. 

Of  the  six  delegates  accredited  to  the  American  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion (Eastern  Division),  four  were  in  attendance — Professors  R.  B.  Perry 
of  Harvard,  W.  T.  Bush  of  Columbia,  Th.  de  Laguna  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
W.  G.  Everett  of  Brown.  Dr.  J.  M.  Baldwin,  now  a  resident  of  Paris, 
and  Professor  J.  E.  Woodbridge  of  Columbia,  were  unable  to  be  present. 
The  papers  read  by  the  American  delegates  may  be  indicated  by  title. 
Professor  Perry,  who  was  assigned  to  the  Section  de  Morale  et  de  So- 
ciologie,  spoke  on  Des  formes  de  I'unite  sociale,  offering  some  criticisms 
of  the  sociological  school  of  Durkheim,  which  is  strongly  represented  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  in  the  academic  circles  in  France;  Professor  Bush,  in 
the  Section  d'Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  read  a  paper  on  Rapports  de  la 
Science  et  de  la  philosophic  depuis  le  XVIIIe  siecle;  Professor  de  Laguna, 
in  the  Section  de  Logique  et  Philosophic  des  Sciences,  discussed  Une  in- 
terpretation nominaliste  de  la  verite;  and  Professor  Everett,  in  the  first 
of  the  sections  mentioned,  treated  Le  conteur  et  I' organisation  de  la  valeur 
dans  la  vie  morale.  The  fourth  Section,  in  which  none  of  the  American 
delegates  appeared,  was  the  Section  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Psychologic. 

The  British  delegates,  including  members  of  the  Aristotelian  Society  and 
the  Psychological  Society,  numbered,  according  to  the  programme,  nine- 
teen. Oxford  was  represented  by  Professor  J.  A.  Smith,  Dr.  W.  D.  Ross 
of  Oriel  College,  who  has  succeeded  Professor  Smith  as  president  of  the 
Oxford  Society,  and  Dr.  Schiller  of  Corpus  Christi.  Cambridge  was  rep- 
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resented  by  Professor  Sorley,  and  Edinburgh  by  Professor  James  Seth, 
whose  associations  with  America  are  still  cherished  by  his  former  col- 
leagues and  pupils.  Among  other  British  delegates  were  Professor  H. 
Wildon  Carr,  Sir  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Professor  Hoernle,  and  two  women 
who  presented  papers,  Miss  Wrinch  and  Miss  Oakley.  Six  delegates 
were  accredited  to  Italy,  and  one  to  Belgium. 

In  the  course  of  the  meetings  one  listened  to  discussions  or  papers  in 
French,  English,  and  Italian.  The  American  delegates,  who  had  been  in 
Paris  some  time  before  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  presented  their 
papers  in  French.  In  this  matter  they  yielded  to  the  wish  of  their  hosts 
who  made  clear  their  preference  for  imperfect  utterances  in  their  own 
tongue  to  more  finished  speech  in  any  other  language.  This  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  French  public  was  strikingly  illustrated  earlier  in  the  year 
when  Rudyard  Kipling  received  a  degree  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was 
listened  to  with  great  enthusiasm  as  long  as  he  spoke  in  good  British 
French,  but  when,  in  order  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the  occasion,  he  lapsed 
— from  the  point  of  view  of  his  auditors — into  excellent  English,  the  in- 
terest at  once  abated.  If  the  linguistic  performances  of  the  American 
delegates  betrayed  a  non-Parisian  origin,  their  efforts  were  not  without 
appreciation. 

The  first  day  of  the  Congress  was  devoted  to  general  sessions,  opening 
with  an  address  of  welcome  by  M.  Leon.  This  was  followed  by  a  more 
extended  address  entitled  Hommage  aux  marts,  by  Professor  Brun- 
schvieg.  As  is  well  known,  the  French  Society  has  suffered  severe  losses 
in  recent  years  by  the  death  of  distinguished  members,  Durkheim,  Ribot, 
Lachelier,  and  Boutroux  among  the  number.  In  a  discourse  marked  by 
simplicity  and  genuine  feeling,  Professor  Brunschvieg  paid  tribute  to 
their  memory.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Metaphysics  and  Psychology,  presided  over  by  Bergson.  Two 
papers  were  presented  in  English,  one  by  Professor  Wildon  Carr  on  The 
Nature  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  the  other  by  Dr.  Schiller  on  Reality, 
Fact  and  Value.  As  the  audience  was  overwhelmingly  French,  Bergson 
gave  for  their  benefit  a  resumt  of  the  points  made  by  each  speaker.  He 
did  this  with  an  ease  and  precision  which  showed  his  mastery  of  Eng- 
lish, which  he  has  spoken  since  his  childhood.  This  was  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  Bergson  actively  participated  in  the  sessions,  although  he 
attended  some  of  the  social  gatherings  and  entertained  a  number  of  the 
delegates  at  his  home.  With  a  happy  consistency  in  habitat  and  theory 
which  few  philosophers  attain,  he  resides  in  Rue  Vital. 

On  three  successive  mornings  the  four  sections  held  meetings  at  the 
same  time.  This  arrangement  compelled  one  to  a  somewhat  exclusive 
selection  from  the  various  programmes.  And  if  a  delegate  felt  an  obli- 
gation to  attend  regularly  the  section  to  which  he  had  been  assigned,  the 
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limitation  was  carried  still  further.  In  this  case  he  could  at  best  steal 
away  for  a  i'ittle  time  to  observe  what  was  going  on  elsewhere.  The 
methods  of  procedure  in  the  various  sections  differed  according  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  their  respective  heads.  Professor  Bougie,  for  example, 
who  was  President  of  the  section  devoted  to  Ethics  and  Sociology,  and 
who  conducted  its  proceedings  with  tact  and  good  humor,  requested  those 
who  presented  papers  to  limit  the  exposition  of  their  theses  to  fifteen 
minutes,  in  order  to  allow  greater  time  for  discussion.  In  other  sections 
the  time  allowed  the  reader  was  often  more  extended,  and  in  one  case,  I 
was  told,  the  reading  of  a  paper  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  discussions  was  naturally  somewhat  uneven,  depending  largely 
upon  the  leader.  In  certain  instances  it  proved  that  the  reader  had 
economized  time,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  speaker  who  was  apparently 
oblivious  of  its  flight.  Occasionally  there  were  quite  spontaneous  debates, 
and  these  were  always  interesting. 

Perhaps  the  most  animated  of  the  general  meetings  held  in  the  after- 
noon was  that  at  which  Relativity  was  the  theme.  Here  two  famous 
French  mathematicians,  Langevin  and  Painleve,  crossed  swords,  the  for- 
mer finding  more  of  significance,  the  latter  less,  in  the  theory  of  Einstein. 
Apropos  of  Einstein,  Painleve  is  credited  with  the  saying  that  "  one  may 
admire  the  skill  of  a  diver  even  though  one  attaches  no  great  value  to 
the  pearls  which  he  brings  to  the  surface." 

Some  idea  of  the  leading  questions  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  one  half  of  all  the 
papers  dealt,  from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  with  three  general  sub- 
jects. These  were:  (i)  the  problem  of  value;  (2)  the  relations  of  science 
and  philosophy ;  and  (3)  conceptions  of  the  state  or  of  social  organization. 

The  hospitality  of  the  French  Society  was  generously  extended  to  the 
delegates  and  their  families  throughout  the  five  days.  In  addition  to  the 
public  receptions  many  private  luncheons  and  dinners  were  given.  The 
dinner  for  all  the  delegates  and  members  was  held  on  Friday  evening  at 
the  Club  de  la  Renaissance  franfaise.  The  post-prandial  exercises  were 
limited  to  a  brief  toast  from  each  of  the  countries  represented,  and  occu- 
pied only  enough  time  to  offer  an  agreeable  entertainment  without  any  of 
the  weariness  which  is  so  often  experienced  on  such  occasions.  Profes- 
sor Wildon  Carr  spoke  for  the  British,  and  Professor  Perry  for  the 
American  delegation.  Italy  was  represented  by  Professor  Enriques  of 
the  University  of  Bologna,  and  Belgium  by  Professor  Dupr£el  of  Brus- 
sels. The  response  to  these  expressions  of  appreciation  and  friendship 
was  made  by  M.  Painleve,  membre  de  FInstitut,  who  is  a  gifted  speaker. 
In  closing  he  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  moral  effort  in  the  tasks  of 
peace  now  confronting  the  world  as  no  less  imperative  than  was  the 
military  effort  of  the  war. 
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These  brief  notes  on  the  Paris  Congress  have  deliberately  avoided  th* 
attempt  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  account  of  any  of  the  papers  or  discus- 
sions. Such  an  account,  to  be  at  all  adequate,  would  have  extended  to 
scores  of  pages.  Further,  the  choice  of  material  would  have  been  more 
or  less  arbitrary  or  accidental,  as  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  a 
single  individual  to  follow  the  entire  programme.  In  fact,  there  were 
few  in  attendance  who  did  not  find  it  necessary,  from  sheer  lack  of 
strength,  to  omit  some  of  the  sessions.  Happily  the  record  of  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  preserved  in  a  volume  to  be  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  Society. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  future  time  the  American  Asociation 
may  assume  the  role  of  host  and  extend  an  invitation  to  the  philosophical 
societies  of  Europe.  The  time  for  such  an  act  of  hospitality,  however, 
has  not  yet  arrived.  We  must  await  easier  economic  conditions  and 
lower  cost  of  travel,  as  well  as  more  normal  rates  of  exchange  which  will 
give  to  our  colleagues  abroad  the  parity  of  money  values  which  they  en- 
joyed before  the  war. 

What  is  the  value  of  such  meetings?  Few,  if  any,  of  those  in  attend- 
ance would,  I  think,  maintain  that  they  had  acquired  new  knowledge  of 
significance,  or  that  they  had  been  led,  by  convincing  discussion,  to  modify 
their  individual  views.  The  chief  value  must  doubtless  be  found  in  the 
social  contacts  which  are  made  possible.  This  point  of  view  was  ex- 
pressed with  a  touch  of  humor  and  conscious  exaggeration  by  Dr.  Pierre 
Janet,  himself  an  enthusiastic  frequenter  of  medical  and  psychological 
congresses.  To  a  group  of  delegates  seated  at  his  dinner  table,  he  laugh- 
ingly said :  "  One  never  learns  anything  at  such  meetings ;  they  simply 
serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  people  together  as  we  are  here;  their  func- 
tion is  wholly  social."  If  we  must  grant  a  large  measure  of  truth  to  Dr. 
Janet's  contention,  it  is  still  indisputable  that  all  who  attended  the  Paris 
Congress  felt  themselves  stimulated  and  enriched  by  a  wider  and  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  those  who,  in  different  countries,  are  devoted 
to  the  same  work  and  to  essentially  the  same  ideals  of  life. 

WALTER  GOODNOW  EVERETT. 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  first  course  of  Gifford  Lectures  in  Natural  Theology  for  the  year 
1922  were  delivered  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  by  Emeritus-Professor 
A,  S.  Pringle-Pattison  on  the  subject  of  "The  Idea  of  Immortality." 
The  Lectures  took  place  in  the  ten  successive  weeks  from  Jan.  10  to  March 
14. 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  (Eastern  Di- 
vision) : 

At  its  Annual  Meeting,  December  30,  1921,  the  American  Philosophical 
Association  (Eastern  Division)  appropriated  a  considerable  part  of  its  avail- 
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able  funds  for  literary  aid  to  European  universities  and  scholars.  The 
vote  on  the  resolution  was  unanimous.  The  great  need  for  books  and 
periodicals  on  the  part  of  scholars  impoverished  by  the  war  and  its  conse- 
quences impressed  the  Association  when  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Meeting.  From  the  editors  among  its  membership  it  learned  also  of 
the  many  requests  from  abroad  for  gifts  of  current  journals — requests 
which  the  several  reviews  have  often  met,  but  which  as  a  whole  their  re- 
sources do  not  allow  them  to  satisfy.  Finally,  it  was  felt  that  this  was  a 
form  of  international  co-operation  which  all  could  approve. 

The  Association  appropriated  two  hundred  dollars — one  third  of  its 
balance — for  this  purpose.  In  the  discussion  of  the  motion,  the  hope  was 
also  expressed  that  additional  gifts  of  money  or  books  might  be  received 
from  individuals.  The  management  of  the  fund  was  entrusted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Co-operation,  which  met  immediately  and  appointed 
Professors  Woodbridge  and  Cohen  a  Sub-Committee  to  take  direct  charge 
of  the  work.  Arrangements  have  now  been  perfected  for  the  forwarding 
and  distribution,  without  charge,  of  whatever  we  may  be  able  to  give.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  any  of  our  members  who  feel  able  to  contribute,  or 
to  spare  books  or  journals  from  their  libraries,  should  communicate  with 
the  Sub-Committee  so  soon  as  may  be  convenient.  In  particular,  it  is  de- 
sired to  collect  works  representing  the  more  recent  phases  of  American 
thought.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  Sub-Committee  will  be  gl'ad  to  answer  con- 
cerning the  suitableness  of  any  list  suggested  for  donation.  Checks  may 
be  drawn,  and  books  forwarded,  to  Professor  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  first  volume  of  a  series  of  reprints  and  translations,  to  be  known 
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VALUATION  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

PLATO  long  ago  called  notice  to  the  disadvantage  of  written 
discussion  as  compared  with  oral.  The  printed  page  does 
not  respond  to  questions  addressed  it.  It  will  not  share  in  con- 
versation. But  there  is  a  disadvantage  for  the  writer  as  well  as 
for  the  reader.  He  is  never  quite  free  in  discussing  the  same  topic 
again;  he  is  committed  and  hence  compromised.  Even  if  he  can 
escape  the  vanity  of  consistency,  it  may  not  be  altogether  easy  to 
reapproach  the  subject-matter  wholly  on  its  own  account.  What 
is  written  may  have  called  out  comments  and  criticisms  which  need 
a  reply;  thus  indirectly  one  gets  called  away  from  the  subject  to 
discussion  of  what  one  has  previously  thought  and  said  about  it. 
These  remarks  are  preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  the  relation 
of  value  to  judgment,  or  the  problem  of  knowing  values.  In  the 
embarrassment  of  prior  commital1  and  of  various  comments  and 
criticisms,  mostly  unfavorable,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  stick  to 
the  subject  on  its  own  merits,  inevitably  repeating  some  things 
which  I  have  said  before,  while  modifying  and  expanding  the  dis- 
cussion so  as  to  give  heed  to  the  main  contentions  of  my  critics. 
The  consistency  of  what  is  said  here  with  what  was  said  in  the 
earlier  discussion,  I  shall  for  the  most  part  leave  to  the  reader  to 
pass  upon,  in  case  he  takes  an  interest  in  that  not  very  interesting 
topic. 

i  "  Judgments  of  Practice,"  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  505-523. 
The  article  is  reprinted  with  slight  changes  in  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic, 
PP-  335-389.  Pages  374-384,  however,  a  discussion  of  standards,  is  not  found 
in  the  original  article.  Reference  to  criticisms  will  be  given  below. 
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I. 

We  begin  by  listing  certain  commonplaces  in  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity  and  misconception.  ( i )  The  term  '  value '  means  very 
different  things,  things  as  different  as  the  intrinsic,  immediate  good, 
and  that  which  is  good  or  useful  for  something  else — contributory, 
instrumental  value.  In  the  sequel  when  value  is  used  without 
qualification,  intrinsic  or  immediate  value  is  designated.  (2) 
Value,  whether  immediate  or  contributory,  may  be  found  without 
judgment,  without  implying  cognition.  If  immediate,  we  prize, 
cherish,  esteem,  directly  appreciate,  etc.,  and  these  words  denote 
affectional  or  affecto-motor  attitudes,  not  intellectual  ones.  So  we 
use  objects  as  means,  treat  them  as  useful,  without  judgment. 
Thus  in  writing  the  previous  sentence  I  have  used  the  typewriter, 
certain  words,  without  reflecting  upon  their  utility.  Typewriter, 
etc.,  were  instrumental  values,  but  were  not  judged  or  known. 
We  may  also,  however,  subject  values  to  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment. Since  we  have  no  ordinary  language  to  denote  the  distinc- 
tion between  non-cognized  values  and  cognized  ones,  some  peri- 
phrasis will  be  employed  to  mark  the  difference  whenever  there  is 
danger  of  ambiguity.  (3)  There  is  a  further  distinction  in  values 
(of  both  the  intrinsic  and  contributory  types)  with  respect  to 
judgment,  (a)  In  some  cases,  judgments  merely  state  or  record 
given  values  and  utilities.  They  are  judgments  about  values  and 
utilities.  A  theory  about  value  is  a  judgment  of  this  type  in  a 
highly  generalized  form.  (6)  In  other  cases,  there  is  no  given 
or  determinate  value  about  which  we  may  judge.  We  have  re- 
course to  estimation,  to  appraisal  with  respect  to  an  absent  uncer- 
tain value.  The  purpose  of  judgment  in  this  case  is  not  to  state 
but  to  en-state  a  value  or  utility.  Is  this  man  really  a  friend? 
Does  he  have  the  value  which  has  been  found  in  him?  Or,  with 
respect  to  a  utility,  there  may  be  intellectual  search  for  a  tool. 
Judgment  is  employed  to  decide  what  is  the  appropriate,  effective 
word  in  discourse,  as  distinct  from  automatically  using  a  word 
which  directly  offers  itself.  The  distinction  of  these  two  kinds  of 
judgment  will  occasionally  in  the  sequel  be  referred  to,  in  order  to 
avoid  circumlocution,  as  case  (a)  and  case  (fc).1 

i  Dr.  Picard  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  1 1, 
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While  the  distinction  between  instrumental  and  final  goods  is  a 
necessary  intellectual  distinction,  we  must  avoid  converting  it  into 
either  a  logical  disjunction  or  an  existential  separation.  Existen- 
tially,  the  most  immediate  good  or  liking  is  after  all  part  of  a 
course  of  events.  As  such  it  has  consequences  for  future  imme- 
diate goods  and  ills.1  There  is  no  call  for  anxious  solicitude  as  to 
the  contributory  property  of  every  immediate  good.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  a  preoccupation  would  obviously  interfere  with  the 
whole-hearted,  integral  present  good  and  thus  reduce  or  destroy  its 
intrinsic  worth.  But  there  must  be  readiness  to  judge  a  good  in 
its  future,  or  instrumental,  capacity  whenever  conditions  indicate  a 
need.  Any  other  position  makes  it  impossible  to  bring  likings 

on  "  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Value,"  says :  "  It  is  not  evident  from  his 
article  whether  Professor  Dewey  is  willing  to  recognize  a  class  of  immediate 
values  that  are  related  to  the  present  and  given  as  good  or  bad  independent 
of  judgment."  I  was  not  only  willing,  but  the  existence  of  just  such  values 
is  an  essential  part  of  my  argument.  My  point  is — a  point  similar  to  one  I 
have  frequently  made  about  the  subject-matter  of  perception  as  such — that  ex- 
plicit presence  in  experience  is  not  equivalent  to  knowledge  in  any  sense  of 
knowledge  which  implies  judgment.  Just  because  immediate  values  exist,  it 
is  important  to  consider  the  case  of  those  values  that  are  associated  with 
cognitional  judgments.  There  is  another  passage  in  Picard's  text  which 
seems  to  me  either  ambiguous  or  incorrect.  "  It  is  thus  evident  that  con- 
tributory values — demanding  only  the  presence  of  a  means  to  an  end— do 
not  require  a  judgment  to  bring  them  existence "  (p.  18).  Probably  this 
sentence  only  means  that  they  do  not  in  all  cases.  With  this  meaning  I  agree, 
as  the  above  text  points  out.  Lots  of  things  are  just  directly  employed.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  investigate  suitability, 'appropriateness,  and  in 
such  cases  a  judgment  is  required  to  bring  means  into  existence. 

i  There  is  one  premiss  on  which  this  statement  may  be  denied.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  liking  is  a  self-enclosed  psychic  or  mentalistic  event  which  by 
its  nature  is  completely  over  when  it  passes.  The  text  implies  that  liking 
is  an  active  attitude,  or  is  behavioristic.  This  issue  is  not  directly  discussed 
in  the  text.  But  assertion  that  liking  has  no  consequences  (whether  we  con- 
sider those  consequences  or  not)  has  implications  which  appear  to  be  con- 
trary to  fact.  This  disparity  with  fact  may  be  used  to  criticize  the  purely 
psychic  theory  of  liking,  that  which  makes  it  merely  a  state  of  consciousness. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  implications  of  the  moral  situation  have  been  so 
little  seized  upon  by  epistemological  realists  in  proof  of  their  case.  Assertion 
that  in  morals  the  sphere  of  existence  coincides  with  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness, whether  the  latter  be  taken  as  cognitive  or  non-cognitive,  is  destructive 
of  morals,  unless  morals  can  be  denned  in  terms  which  exclude  all  reference 
to  standards,  ends  and  consequences  not  present  in  consciousness.  No  one 
has  ever  accomplished  this  task  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
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within  the  life  of  reason,  and  reduces  experiences  of  value  to  a 
disjointed  series  of  brute  goods  of  which  nothing  further  can  be 
said.  To  judge  the  value  in  the  present  or  future  of  what  has 
been  an  unquestioned  value  means  that  without  denying,  or  dero- 
gating from,  its  past  immediate  value,  we  now  also  consider  it  in 
its  contributory  efficacies.  This  is  a  commonplace  of  morals,  and, 
if  it  were  required,  could  also  be  shown  to  be  a  commonplace  of 
esthetic  criticism. 

On  the  other  hand,  contributory  values,  or  utilities,  may  also 
exist  as  final,  or  immediate  values.  What  is  referred  to  here  is 
not  the  stock  case  of  the  miser  and  his  gold,  that  is  the  case  where 
a  means  finally  usurps  the  place  of  an  end.  What  is  meant  is  a 
case  in  which  means  are  more  than  mere  means,  where  they  are 
indispensable  means.  In  such  cases,  any  fixed  distinction  between 
means  and  end  breaks  down.  The  two  fuse.  The  means  is  such 
a  means  that  it  is  '  liked '  for  its  own  sake,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  end  or  intrinsic  good.  Many  critics  of  the  instrumental 
theory  of  judgment,  for  example,  have  ignored  this  fact.  The 
theory  holds  that,  logically  speaking,  cognition  has  to  be  analyzed  as 
mediate  to  the  enstatement  of  an  immediate  situation  (^nstatement, 
not  statement).  But  actually,  humanly,  existentially,  cognition  is 
such  a  means  that  it  is  liked.  No  existential  separation  can  be 
made  between  it  and  the  function  it  effects.  Hence  it  is  also  an 
immediate  value  or  good. 

It  follows  that  no  fixed  separation  can  be  made  between  case  (a) 
and  case  (6).  Former  goods  and  bads  are  subjected  to  judgment 
in  order  to  see  whether  they  are  '  really '  goods ;  not  whether  they 
really  were,  that  is  settled  by  description,  but  whether  they  now 
are  or  will  be  in  a  future  specification.  This  means  of  course  that 
they  are  now  looked  at  with  reference  to  their  eventualities;  in 
other  words  in  their  contributory  phase.  Moreover,  the  end  of 
judgment  (or  case  b)  is  to  reinstate  some  immediate  value,  or 
case  (a).  The  new  value,  dependent  upon  judgment,  is,  when  it 
comes,  as  immediate  a  good  or  bad  as  anything  can  be.  But  it  is 
also  an  immediate  value  of  a  plus  sort.  The  prior  judgment  has 
affected  the  new  good  not  merely  as  its  causal  condition  but  by 
entering  into  its  quality.  The  new  good  has  an  added  dimension 
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of  value.  In  such  cases  the  end  is  so  integrated  with  its  means 
that  it  has  an  altered  meaning.  A  crude  undeveloped  person  and 
a  man  of  cultivated  taste  may  both  derive  an  immediate  value  from 
a  picture.  But  they  hardly  have  the  same  in  actual  quality.  When 
we  recognize  this  fact  we  are  committed  to  recognition  that  no  one, 
at  least  no  mature  person,  has  immediate  values  wholly  unaffected 
by  consequences  of  prior  judgments  of  value.  For  such  a  person, 
a  naive  innocence  of  value  is  something  to  be  recovered.  It  de- 
pends upon  utilizing  the  results  of  prior  sophistications.  In  short, 
an  intellectual  distinction  between  case  (a)  and  case  (6)  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that  this  imports  a  complete  existen- 
tial division  in  fact. 

The  following  enumeration  may  appear  like  a  tedious  hair- 
splitting exercise.  But  the  terminology  at  our  disposal  is  so  am- 
biguous and  scanty  that  a  discrimination  of  meanings  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  be  clear  as  to  what  is  meant  and  if  meaning  is  to  be 
clear  to  others.  Value  has  six  significations.  First,  immediate 
good  in  its  immediacy  or  isolation — largely  an  intellectual  abstrac- 
tion for  any  grown-up  person.  Second,  the  same  for  a  utility,  or 
useful,  contributory  good.  Third,  a  good  taken  or  found  as  such 
in  consequence  of  judgment.  Fourth,  the  same  for  a  useful  or 
contributory  value.  Fifth,  an  immediate  good  originally  depend- 
ent upon  judgment,  but  having  as  a  characteristic  part  of  its 
quality  the  fruits  of  prior  judgment  or  reflective  inquiry.  Sixth, 
the  same  for  an  immediate  utility  which  carries  with  it  the  sense 
of  its  integration  with  the  immediate  good  of  its  end.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  meanings  tend  to  coincide  in  existence.1 

i  Dr.  Picard  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  read  this  paper  has  suggested 
still  another  case.  There  are  cases  in  which  we  judge  something  to  be  val- 
uable—desirable— and  yet  do  not  actually  like  it.  He  suggests  '  worth  '  for 
such  cases.  For  example  (borrowed  from  Dr.  Picard),  judgment  tells  me 
that  Pater's  style  is  worthy  of  appreciation;  but  I  go  on  disliking  it.  Or, 
judgment  tells  me  a  friend  is  unworthy.  But  I  go  on  liking  him ;  he  remains 
an  immediate  value.  The  case  is  important  for  it  indicates  that  judgment 
in  its  theoretical  aspect  does  not  of  itself  determine  a  new  intrinsic  value 
(value  being  defined  as  a  case  of  liking).  The  point  in  its  bearing  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  sequel  in  a  paragraph  inserted  because  of  Dr.  Picard's  criti- 
cism. I  only  add  here  that  I  now  see  that  my  regrettable  failure  to  deal  with 
this  case  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  considerable  misapprehension  of  my 
former  article.  I  now  see,  as  I  had  not  been  able  to  see  before,  why  my  in- 
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This  entire  paper  could  easily  be  devoted  to  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  making  and  employing  regularly  these  distinctions ; 
by  pointing  out  the  confusions  which  result  when  they  are  ignored. 
This  work  has  often  been  done  as  regards  the  first  and  second 
meanings ;  one  of  the  purposes  of  my  prior  discussion  was  to  per- 
form it  for  meanings  three  and  four.  So  I  here  confine  myself  to 
one  example,  relating  to  five  and  six  in  their  differential  meaning. 
In  general  the  point  is  that,  say,  criticism  in  esthetic  (including 
literary)  matters  depends  upon  prior  direct  appreciations  and  is 
instrumental  (if  it  fulfills  its  function)  to  enstating  later  appreci- 
ations having  the  plies  quality  referred  to.  Appreciation,  or  taste, 
must  supply  the  material  of  criticism,  while  the  worth  of  a  criticism 
is  tested  by  its  power  to  function  in  a  new  appreciation  which  has 
enhancement,  new  depth,  range  of  meanings  because  of  the  criti- 
cism. 

Mr.  Prall  has  written  an  interesting  essay  on  Value  with  special 
reference  to  a  theory  of  criticism.1  In  this  essay,  he  has  occasion 
to  refer  to  my  previous  article  and  to  criticize  the  conception  that 
certain  values  are  what  they  are  because  of  judgments.2  Inci- 
dentally the  criticism  assumes  that  I  ignore  the  importance  of  the 
kinds  numbered  first  and  second,  or  else  am  resolving  case  (a)  into 
case  (b).  I  hope  that  this  misapprehension  at  least  is  cleared 
away  by  the  present  article.  But  he  denies  the  existence  of  the 
kinds  numbered  third  and  fourth,  holding,  in  his  own  words :  "  In 
case  we  are  right  in  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the  definition  which 
we  are  at  present  upholding  [namely,  value  as  determined  by  in- 
terest or  an  affecto-motor  disposition]  we  should  expect  by  analysis 
to  reduce  all  the  values  that  Dewey  discovers  as  constituted  by 
valuation  (which  is  one  type  of  judgment  of  practise)  to  values  in 
terms  of  our  definition."  At  the  same  time,  he  is  interested  in 
the  problem  of  criticism  in  its  bearing  upon  values.  Theoretically 
he  is  committed  by  his  denial  of  values  which  are  constituted  by 

sistence  on  values  which  are  conditioned  by  judgment  should  have  appeared, 
as  it  did  to  Mr.  Prall  for  example,  to  involve  a  denial  that  intrinsic  value  is 
constituted  by  affecto-motor  attitudes. 

1  A  "  Study  in  the  Theory  of  Value,"  University  of  California  Publications 
in  Philosophy,  Vol.  3,  No.  2.     It  contains  a  valuable  bibliography. 

2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  215-226. 
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judgment  to  relegating  critical  judgments  to  mere  judgments  about 
prior  immediate  values  or  interests,  to  recording,  listing,  classify- 
ing, etc.  In  denying  the  third  and  fourth  meanings,  he  is  com- 
mitted a  fortiori  to  denying  the  fifth  and  six.  Yet  his  sense  of 
the  actual  function  or  service  rendered  by  criticism  brings  him 
close  to  admitting  in  fact  what  he  denies  in  theory.  Thus  he  says 
(p.  271)  :  "To  have  criticism  at  all  there  must  be  both  the  direct 
motor-affective  reaction  .  .  .  and  the  expression  of  this  reaction 
in  rational  discourse,  in  logical  form.  .  .  .  Judgment  is  the  name 
for  the  post  facto  expression  in  rational  terms  of  impressions,  that 
is  of  motor-affective  attitudes.  But  a  rational  being  is  some  sort 
of  a  unity  however  loose  or  ill-defined,  and  the  impressions  to 
which  he  is  open  are  largely  determined  by  the  state  of  develop- 
ment of  his  mind,  a  development  which,  in  at  least  one  of  its  im- 
portant aspects,  amounts  to  the  logical  process  of  making  a  series 
of  judgments.  Thus  while  judgments  only  express  impressions, 
impressions  are  inevitably  conditioned  by  previous  judgments." 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  quotation  is  unambiguous  in  the  direction 
of  admitting  judgments  which  form  new  values  and  which  thereby 
make  possible  a  new  kind  of  direct  appreciation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  ambiguous.  Consistency  requires  us  to  understand  his  critical 
judgments  wholly  in  the  sense  of  post  facto  records  of  prior  un- 
questioned values.  In  this  sense  rational  discourse  and  logical 
form  are  mere  names  for  structures  extraneous  to  the  subject- 
matter  and  incapable  of  exercising  any  modifying  function — any 
more  than  sorting  and  fixing  bills  in  a  case  of  pigeon-holes  alters 
subject-matter.  But  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  read  the  passage 
and  not  recognize  in  it  at  least  a  vague  apprehension  that  the 
"  unity  of  a  rational  being  "  does  somehow  effect  something  more 
than  a  mere  static  recording  of  prior  impressions,  that  it  does 
somehow  affect  subsequent  values — our  fifth  and  sixth  meanings. 
To  say  that  judgments  inevitably  condition  subsequent  impres- 
sions— values — is  to  leave  the  door  wide  open  for  at  least  one  class 
of  judgments  whose  express  content  is  the  conditioning  effected  in 
later  values.  Any  one  who  has  noted  this  conditioning  can  hardly 
avoid  becoming  interested  in  it.  Why  not  then  make  just  this  con- 
ditioning, in  specific  cases  and  in  general  theory,  an  object  of  con- 
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sideration?  Since  some  judgments  are  admitted  to  have  this 
function,  why  not  form  still  other  judgments  with  express  view  to 
its  most  effective  exercise?  If  a  conditions  b,  and  we  are  inter- 
ested in  b,  how  can  we  as  rational  beings  avoid  becoming  concerned 
with  how  a  affects  b,  and  how  different  forms  of  a  condition  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  6?  Having  traversed  this  ground,  it  is  but  a 
step  to  form  an  a  whose  real  content  (subject,  object)  is  the 
specific  kind  of  b  conditioned  by  it.  What  is  genuinely  intelligent 
criticism  save  just  this  process?  At  all  events,  when  one  admits, 
as  Mr.  Prall  expressly  does,  that  later  values  are  affected  or  con- 
ditioned by  prior  judgments,  it  becomes  logically  impossible  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  class  of  judgments  of  value  which  are  not 
concerned  wholly  with  post  facto  recordings  but  which  have  for 
their  subject-matter  the  conditioning  influence  exerted  by  such 
judgments  upon  subsequent  immediate  values. 

II. 

These  remarks  are  intended,  however,  to  help  define  the  issue, 
not  to  settle  it.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  need  a  word  to 
denote  exclusively  judgments  of  the  latter  sort  in  case  they  exist. 
Current  language  is  as  defective  with  respect  to  judgment  as  it  is 
with  respect  to  values.  We  shall,  accordingly,  employ  the  form 
valuation  to  designate  our  hypothetical  case,  reserving  the  terms 
valuing  and  judgments  about  vftlue  for  those  of  post  facto  record 
and  statement. 

The  issue  then  stands  as  follows :  Value  judgments  which  merely 
report,  describe,  list  and  classify  (values  of  case  (a) )  are  admitted 
to  exist.  Do  they  exhaust  the  field  ?  Or  is  there  another  kind  of 
judgment,  that  here  called  valuation,  which  is  concerned  with  esti- 
mating values  not  in  existence  and  with  bringing  them  into  exist- 
ence? And  by  this  kind  of  judgment  something  more  is  meant 
than  judgments  as  to  how  to  bring  into  existence  values  formerly 
existing  but  now  lacking  or  absent.  The  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  not  known  whether  any  value 
already  given  would  be  a  value,  where  value  is  in  doubt,  and  the 
object  of  judgment  is  to  attain  a  determinate  unquestioned  value. 
This  is  a  question  of  fact.  My  argument  asserts  that  there  are 
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judgments  and  values  of  this  sort.  Some  of  my  critics  assert  that 
they  do  not  exist,  that  upon  analysis  such  judgments  are  always 
logically  reducible  to  the  type  of  post  facto  judgments  about  values 
already  in  existence.  Creative  function  is  denied  to  judgments  as 
such.1  My  hypothesis  is  that  after  we  have  employed  to  the  full 
judgments  about  given  values  together  with  such  rules  or  generals 
as  may  be  logically  derived  from  them,  there  still  remains  a  logi- 
cal residuum  incapable  of  such  analysis,  and  demanding  a  judg- 
ment of  a  different  sort.  When  we  do  not  know  what  we  like  or 
what  to  like,  the  aid  given  by  enumerating  and  classifying  past 
likings  is  not  always  enough  to  settle  the  case.  We  may  then 
resort  to  brute  trial  and  error;  according  to  the  theory  of  my 
critics,  that  is  the  only  alternative  open  to  us.  But  my  view  is  we 
may  also  have  recourse  to  judgment,  to  reflection,  rational  inquiry, 
and  that,  in  case  we  do,  we  get  a  judgment  of  this  form: — If  we 
perform  an  act  of  a  specified  kind,  we  shall  have,  and  only  in  that 
way  shall  we  have,  the  data  for  a  more  conclusive  value  judgment. 
Or,  otherwise  stated,  in  order  to  attain  a  determinate  value  as 
subject-matter  of  a  later  post  facto  value-judgment,  it  is  necessary 
to  perform  such  and  such  an  act.  In  terms  of  values  '  it  is  an 
indispensable  contributory  good  to  a  new  intrinsic  good  to  perform 
such  and  such  an  act/  the  act  being  one  which  would  not  exist 
without  the  judgment.  These  three  forms  are  different  ways  of 
stating  the  same  judgment. 

In  ordinary  language,  while  we  often  prize  and  esteem  without 
any  judgment  upon  the  value  of  prizing  or  esteeming,  there  are 
other  cases  where  we  appraise  or  estimate,  evaluate.  In  such  cases 
we  no  longer  accept  past  values  as  final,  as  unquestioned  values. 
We  evaluate  them  with  respect  to  their  goodness  or  badness  in  the 
new  and  unique  situation.  Their  value  with  respect  to  the  new 
situation  is  dubious,  at  most  hypothetical.  They  indicate  that  it  is 
useful,  indispensable  to  perform  a  certain  act  but  they  will  not 
demonstrate  the  resultant  value.  In  the  judgment  about  the  utility 
of  an  act,  we  make  use  of  judgments  about  former  values,  post 
facto  judgments.  This  is  not  denied.  What  is  denied  is  that  the 

i  It  would  perhaps  have  conduced  to  understanding  if  instead  of  using  the 
adjective  '  instrumental '  to  characterize  judgment  in  its  logical  aspect,  the 
term  '  creational  '  had  been  used. 
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object  of  the  present  judgment  can  be  constructed  in  terms  of  such 
judgments,  or  '  reduced '  to  them.1  Judgments  about  given  values 
may  be  called  if  we  choose  value-judgments,  though  only  in  the 
sense  that  we  might  call  judgments  about  potatoes,  potato-judg- 
ments. The  total  philosophic  interest  lies  in  the  fact  and  nature 
of  value  itself.  It  can  lead  only  to  obfuscation  to  place  any  pecu- 
liar significance  in  value- judgments,  if  they  are  all  post  factutn.* 

Our  argument  now  comes  to  a  forking  point.  We  are  primarily 
concerned  with  a  logical  or  dialectical  matter,  an  analysis  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  valuation  judgments,  as  defined.  Such  an 
analysis,  like  any  dialectical  matter,  is  independent  of  existence. 
But  the  ultimate  interest  is  not  logical:  it  touches  a  non-logical 
postulate — that  doubtful  values  exist  which  are  determined  to  ex- 

1  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Robinson  anteceded  Mr.  Prall  in  holding  that  valua- 
tion judgments   are   an  unnecessary   invention   of   my  own.     See  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  169,  and  p.  225,  respectively.     Unfortunately,  they 
assumed   that   either  I   was   denying,   in  behalf   of  valuation  judgments,   the 
existence  of  judgments  about  values,  or  that  I  overlooked  them. 

2  My  prior  article  being  interested  in  the  question  of  whether  there  are 
judgments  concerned  with  value  which  do  have  a  distinctive  significance  and 
function,  contented  itself  with  referring  to  value  in  existence  as  the  object 
of  an  act  of  prizing,  cherishing,  holding  dear.     Its  point  was  that  however 
value  as  such  be  defined  there  still  remains  over  the  problem  of  valuation  as 
distinct  from  judgments   about  value.     In  accepting   in  this  article  the  con- 
ception that  value  is  constituted  by  interest,  liking,  vital  bias,  I  fear  that  critics 
will  take  the  opposite  tack  and  assume  that  the  logical  analysis  depends  upon 
this  particular  conception  of  the  nature  of  value.     I  should  like  to  place  on 
record,  however,  my  own  adhesion  to  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Brogan,  in 
an  article  on  "  The  Fundamental  Value  Universal  "  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy, 
Vol.  XVII,  p.  96.     His  view  is  that  value-judgment  always  has  for  its  subject- 
matter  a  relation,  better— or  worse — than.    Upon  this  view,  which  I  accept, 
liking  would  have  to  be  understood  as  preference,  selection-rejection,  interest 
as  '  this-rather-than-that.'    The  word  bias  seems  to  carry  this  idea  on  its  face. 
Now  a  complete  discussion  of  valuation  would  have  to  take  into  account  this 
element  in  the  nature  of  value,  and  so  far  this  paper  is  not  complete.     I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  it  involves  any  alteration  in  the  argument  so  far  as 
it  goes.     It  does  involve  additions  and  complications  which  are  here  passed 
over.     Upon  the  nature  of  value  as  connected  with  liking,  interest,  bias,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  by  Picard  already  cited,  that  of  Prall,  and 
Bush,  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XV,  p.  85.     Perry  relates  value  to  desire 
and  its  actual  or  prospective  fulfillment.     See  his  Moral  Economy,  and  Journal 
of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XI,  p.  141.     The  latter  contains  much  useful  historical  as 
well  as  critical   material  regarding  the  concept  of  value.     See  also  the  bib- 
liographical references  in  Prall,  already  referred  to. 
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istence  through  judgment  and  only  through  judgment.  This  pos- 
tulate cannot  be  logically  proved  or  disproved.  We  must  go  to  the 
facts  and  see.  An  unwilling  horse  cannot  be  made  to  drink.  But 
as  guides  to  a  willingness  to  go  and  look  and  see  what  is  found, 
I  suggest  the  following  considerations : 

(i)  At  times  we  deliberate  about  aims — goods-in-view — and 
about  the  invention  of  means.  These  situations  are  characterized 
by  doubt,  uncertainty  and  suspense.  We  do  not  know  what  we 
want  or  what  to  want.  Hence  they  cannot,  on  their  face,  be  re- 
duced to  terms  of  pre-existent  judgments.  Invention,  for  example, 
does  not  appear  to  be  merely  a  mechanical  process  which  is  within 
the  scope  of  any  informed  and  trained  mind,  as  it  would  be  if 
recourse  to  prior  knowledge  were  sufficient.  Apparently  the  most 
complete  recourse  to  accurately  stated  and  complete  prior  knowl- 
edge leaves  something  over.  This  something  is  the  crucial  point, 
namely,  the  bearing  of  what  is  known  upon  the  problem  in  hand. 
And  in  deliberations  about  the  aim  to  be  formed,  it  often  seems 
that  consideration  of  past  values  and  the  rules  drawn  from  them 
only  increase  perplexity  and  strain.  The  more  the  past  cases  are 
summoned  up  and  catalogued,  the  more  undecided  we  become. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  point  one  way,  and  some  another.  No 
amount  of  them  and  no  combination  of  them  is  conclusive.  The 
new  case  seems  to  be  so  unique  that  it  just  will  not  resolve  into 
them.  Observe,  that  is,  that  the  opposed  theory  of  Robinson, 
Perry  and  Prall,  implies  a  denial  of  the  genuine  logical  reality  of 
doubt,  uncertainty.  It  holds  that  it  is  a  mere  seeming,  due  merely 
to  a  personal  failure  to  reduce  the  present  case  to  the  proper  com- 
bination of  old  ones. 

(ii)  This  involves  a  denial  of  the  reality  or  else  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  time  for  intellectual  purposes.  There  is  no  genuine 
novelty  on  this  basis  and  no  genuine  uniqueness  in  the  temporal 
cases  which  exact  deliberation.1  It  denies  possibilities  as  such, 
that  is,  as  not  fully  statable  in  terms  of  knowledge  of  given 
existences. 

(iii)  It  denies  intellectual,  logical,  cognitive  function  to  the  act 
in  which  deliberation  issues.  From  the  common-sense  level,  the 

i  Ultimately,  then,  the  issue  at  stake  is  metaphysical. 
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act  is  the  proximate  object  of  judgment  which  is  required  to  make 
a  logically  conclusive  judgment  possible.1  That  is,  it  answers  an 
intellectual  need  for  instruction  or  enlightenment.  We  aim  to 
construct  through  judgment  such  an  act  as  will  bring  to  light  the 
data  which  are  not  given  and  which  cannot  be  given  till  judgment 
has  effected  an  act.  Common-sense  may  be  mistaken ;  it  often  is. 
The  necessity  of  an  act  in  order  to  disclose  the  conditions  of  deter- 
minate value  may  not  be  genuine.  But  on  the  face  of  the  matter 
paradox  lies  with  those  who  hold  that  the  case  of  uncertain  value 
which  evokes  deliberative  judgments  is  completely  resolvable  into 
judgments  about  pre-existent  things  with  no  call  for  a  further  act 
in  order  that  a  complete  value- judgment  may  be  made. 

De  gustibus,  non  disputandum.  This  is  the  case,  in  a  nutshell, 
for  the  traditional  theory  of  judgments  about  value.  As  a  means 
of  avoiding  senseless  and  arbitrary  disputation  it  is  a  valuable 
working  rule.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  we  apparently  liave  to 
discuss  tastes,  likings,  biases,  interests  and  desires.  A  parent  or 
educator  will  hardly  admit  the  validity  of  the  plea  as  universal. 
He  may  resort  to  mere  physical  or  psychological  means,  a  whipping 
or  a  sugar  plum,  to  change  the  taste,  the  value  to  which  he  objects. 
Then  there  is  no  valuation  judgment,  but  at  most  merely  a  replace- 
ment of  one  taste  or  liking  by  another  more  in  conformity  with 
his  own.  But  even  parents  and  teachers  resort  at  times  to  an  in- 
tellectual method,  to  the  way  of  judgment,  to  displace  an  old  affec- 
tive-motor attitude,  to  create  a  new  one.  Most  of  the  important 
crises  of  life  are  cases  where  tastes  are  the  only  things  worth  dis- 
cussing, and  where,  if  the  life  of  reason  is  to  exist  and  prevail, 

i  The  intermediate  position  occupied  by  the  act  is  the  crucial  consideration. 
I  may  walk  to  the  library,  for  example,  to  get  information  required  to  enable 
me  to  make  up  my  mind  about  something.  The  act  of  walking  has  intellectual 
consequences.  But  the  act  may  not  have  been  undertaken  as  an  integral  part 
of  forming  a  judgment  or  making  up  my  mind,  while  the  case  under  consid- 
eration is  that  in  which  during  the  formation  of  an  ultimate  judgment  it  is 
judged  that  the  performance  of  an  act  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  a 
complete  judgment — as  when  a  scientist  judges  that  a  particular  experiment 
is  the  act  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  solution  of  his  problem.  The  ex- 
periment is  a  kind  of  act  that  would  not  occur  apart  from  judgment  and  it 
enters,  as  an  indispensable  logical  condition,  into  the  ulterior  judgment  of 
subject-matter. 
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judgment  must  be  performed  with  regard  for  its  logical  impli- 
cations. 

To  be  specific.  Perhaps  it  was  not  just  taste  but  bad  taste 
which  made  me  prefer  jazz  to  Beethoven.  Perhaps  I  should  like 
cubism  or  imagism,  although  I  have  not  done  so.  Perhaps  my 
interest  in  academic  painting  was  a  sign  of  lack  of  an  alert  and 
intelligent  interest  in  painting,  instead,  as  I  had  supposed,  of  an 
interest  in  it.  Perhaps,  although  Whittier  has  been  my  chief 
poetic  value,  I  should  find  value  in  some  other  form  of  poetry. 
What  about  free  verse  ?  I  like — or  dislike  it, — but  is  it  a  thing  to 
be  liked — or  disliked — by  a  cultivated  person?  Transfer  the  issue 
from  art  to  morals,  and  analogous  distinctions  between  the  liked 
and  the  should-be-liked  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  moralists.  Within 
the  field  of  esthetic  appreciation,  they  are  the  stock  implications  of 
all  intelligent  criticism. 

Note  the  'perhaps.'  There  are  cases  when  one  taste  or  value 
merely  gives  way  to  another.  A  person  grows,  as  we  say,  out  of 
his  old  likings ;  different  ones  replace  them.  With  these  cases  we 
are  not  concerned.  But  there  are  cases  when  a  man  literally  does 
not  know  what  he  likes  or  what  is  good  to  him,  or  what  to  take  as 
a  good.  As  a  non-rational  creature,  he  may  resort  to  mere  trial 
and  error.  As  a  rational  one,  he  tries  to  regulate  his  trial  by 
judgment,  that  is,  to  make  it  an  experiment  such  as  will  throw 
light  upon  the  case  by  bringing  into  existence  new  data  making 
possible  a  more  adequate  judgment.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  old 
value  was  such ;  for  by  definition  it  was  one  since  it  was  liked  or 
prized.  We  may  and  do  ask  however  whether  it  should  have  been 
one,  whether  the  liking  for  such  a  thing  is  not  evidence  of  some- 
thing defective  in  our  make-up.  We  ask,  in  short,  what  we  are  to 
like.  We  judge  in  order  to  make  a  determinate  liking.  A  rational 
liking  does  not  mean  one  which  reason  as  an  entity  produces;  it 
means  one  which  issues  from  judgment  about  past  likings  and 
their  respective  consequences.  And  the  gist  of  the  present  argu- 
ment is  that  such  a  rational  liking — whose  contrast  with  unreasoned 
likings  is  the  stock  in  hand  of  morals  and  esthetic  criticism  as  well 
as  of  a  prudential  theory  of  life — cannot  come  into  existence  save 
as  judgment  has  for  object  an  act  to  be  performed,  not  as  a  mani- 
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festation  of  liking,  but  as  a  testing,  a  means  of  procuring  data 
which  will  make  liking  and  judgment  rationally  possible.  The 
empirical  evidence  for  the  existence  of  valuation-judgments  is 
found  then  in  cases  where  it  is  asserted  that  certain  likings  and 
their  values  are  wrong,  not  false,  which  by  definition  they  cannot 
be — and  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  correct  or  improve  them 
through  reflective  inquiry.  And  what  is  asserted  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  such  judgments  is,  negatively,  that  they  cannot  be  reached 
through  reduction  to  already  given  facts,  values  and  rules;  posi- 
tively that  they  can  be  reached  only  through  those  judgments 
whose  proximate  object  is  the  nature  of  an  act  to  be  performed. 

III. 

We  thus  come  to  the  distinctively  logical  analysis.  What  are 
the  logical  implications  of  the  situation  outlined? 

i.  A  valuation- judgment  is  complex.  We  cannot  form  a  judg- 
ment about  what  to  like,  or  determine  a  determinate  good  or  utility 
when  none  is  given,  without  a  series  of  judgments  about  definite 
objects  and  relations.  Judgments  of  definite,  unquestioned  data 
and  relations  are  involved.  Without  such  constituent  judgments, 
there  is  no  valuation-judgment  possible,  no  genuine  case  (&). 
There  is  random  guessing  and  blind  trial  and  error.  Our  first 
task  is  to  enumerate  these  constituent,  subordinate  judgments. 
Suppose  the  valuation- judgment  is  directed  toward  an  estimate  of 
the  good  course  of  action  (the  interest,  the  deliberately  to  be 
chosen  'liking,'  the  good)  with  respect  to  foreign  national  war- 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States.  Is  the  good  to  cancel  the  in- 
debtedness, in  whole  or  in  part?  Is  it  to  retain  the  indebtedness 
and  insist  upon  payment?  Or  what  is  it?  Clearly  there  is  in 
public  opinion  a  conflict  of  interests  and  the  need  is  to  achieve  an 
united  or  integrated  public  opinion,  or  judgment.  Or  one  and  the 
same  individual  may  be  in  doubt,  with  fluctuating  opinions,  and 
may  need  to  make  up  his  own  mind.  (Making  up  one's  mind  is 
the  popular  name  for  a  valuation- judgment). 

The  constituents  of  a  judgment  on  this  matter  are  three-fold, 
though  the  first  two  fall  under  the  same  logical  form.  ( i )  There 
are  value- judgments  in  the  sense  defined,  reports  and  classifications 
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of  undoubted  goods  and  bads,  values  which  are  not  under  judg- 
ment. Prosperity  is  good,  general  employment  of  labor  is  good, 
cordial  international  relations  are  good,  maintaining  obligations, 
agreements,  contracts  is  good.  A  large  number  of  immediate 
goods  and  valuables,  intrinsic  and  contributory  goods  which  are 
known — or  taken  to  be  known — may  be  incorporated  in  judgment- 
forms.  They  must  be  so  stated  if  the  valuation- judgment  is  to  be 
intelligent — or  be  a  judgment.  (2)  Non-value  facts  must  be  col- 
lected and  stated.  The  exact  amount  and  terms  of  each  debt  must 
be  ascertained  and  stated;  the  economic  conditions  of  each  nation 
affected,  their  financial  state,  and  the  terms  of  reparation  treaties 
noted,  the  condition  of  foreign  trade,  of  exchange,  the  effect  upon 
domestic  trade  and  industry  formulated,  etc.  Logically  speaking, 
this  class  falls  with  the  first.  We  are  reporting  facts,  events  in 
either  case,  securing  judgments  of  data.  (3)  There  are  general 
judgments,  or  statements  of  known  connections.  A  one-sided  ac- 
cumulation of  gold  affects  exchange ;  disparity  of  exchange  makes 
some  nations  unable  to  buy  freely  of  another  that  has  a  gold  basis 
intact ;  restoration  of  industry  is  a  condition  of  social  and  political 
stability;  industrial  depression  at  home  follows  loss  of  foreign 
commerce;  nations  against  whom  exchange  runs  can  compete  to 
advantage  in  neutral  foreign  markets,  underselling  those  having  a 
gold  basis ;  it  is  noble  to  forgive  debts,  it  is  dangerous  to  repudiate 
debts,  etc. 

2.  The  exact  truth  of  just  the  statements  set  down  under  the 
above  three  heads  is  of  no  importance.  If  one  is  denied,  there  is 
some  other  statement  of  similar  form  to  be  inserted  in  its  place. 
The  point  is  that  no  valuation-judgment  is  possible  without  ac- 
cepted judgments  of  this  regarding  data  and  relations.1  But  the 
significance  of  this  fact  for  our  purpose  is  that  these  judgments 
and  their  connections  do  not  adequately  determine  a  conclusive 
valuation- judgment,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  determine  the  good 

i  So  far  as  I  can  make  out  much  of  the  obscurity  complained  of  in  my 
earlier  writing  on  this  topic  is  due  to  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
critic  that  I  was  denying  the  existence  and  importance  of  judgments  of  the 
sort  listed  above.  Then  when  he  found  the  argument  employing  just  such 
judgments,  he  naturally — with  his  assumption — pointed  out  a  confused  and 
contradictory  argument. 
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or  useful  for  which  we  are  in  search.  They  supply  necessary  ma- 
terial. But  the  characteristic  object  of  a  valuation-judgment  is 
what  the  material  or  means  signify,  a  'liking'  or  interest  still 
forming.  What  is  their  bearing  upon  the  thing  to  be  chosen  as 
good  in  this  particular  situation?  Some  of  the  judgments  tell  one 
way,  some  another.  Some  are  cited  in  favor  of  non-cancellation, 
some  in  favor  of  the  opposite  course,  as  good.  Analogous  facts 
are  found  in  any  moral  and  prudential  unresolved  difficulty ;  they 
are  found  in  every  piece  of  reasoned  esthetic  criticism — every 
attempt  to  discriminate  esthetic  values  where  there  is  conflict  of 
tastes. 

In  my  earlier  writing,  I  took  among  other  cases,  a  judgment 
concerning  the  value  of  consulting  a  physician.  The  case  was 
fastened  upon  as  showing  the  ease  with  which  an  alleged  valuation- 
judgment  could  be  '  reduced '  to  antecedent  statement  of  known 
things.  The  reduction  takes  some  such  form  as  this :  Health  is  a 
known  good;  illness  an  evil;  these  are  judgments  of  given  values. 
There  is  a  physician  available:  I  am  not  feeling  well;  these  are 
judgments  of  known  facts.  There  is  a  general  rule  that  those 
suffering  should  consult  a  physician;  here  is  a  judgment  of  a 
known  relation  or  universal.  So  there  you  are.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  matter  but  a  combination  of  ordinary  judgments. 
A  little  imagination  is  useful  even  in  philosophy.  Imagine  then 
a  case  in  which  there  is  a  real  perplexity  and  not  a  routine  follow- 
ing of  conventionally  established  facts  and  wise  saws.  I  have 
little  money ;  the  physician's  charges  will  be  a  tax,  a  bad ;  I  have 
heard  stories  reflecting  upon  the  competency  of  the  only  available 
physician;  there  are  many  cases  on  record  of  physicians  doing 
harm,  even  skilled  ones ;  many  cases  of  severe  ills  being  cured  by 
'  nature ' ;  my  neighbor  has  a  remedy  which  he  says  cured  a  friend 
of  his,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Moreover,  there  is  a  fundamental 
point  which  Plato  pressed  home  repeatedly  in  contrasting  the 
knowledge  of  the  physician  who  knows  how  to  heal  with  that  of 
the  wise  man — if  there  be  any — who  knows  whether  it  be  really 
good  to  be  cured  and  go  on  living. 

In  short,  facts,  general  rules,  and  past  goods  and  bads  can  be 
cited  which  make  out  in  the  abstract  against  consulting  the  phy- 
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sician.  What  constitutes  the  genuine  perplexity  is  that  both  sets 
of  considerations,  those  pro  and  con,  are  present  and  are  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  It  requires  no  great  acumen  to  point  out 
that  if  you  construct  a  case  where  there  is  no  perplexity,  no  con- 
flict of  antagonistic  facts  and  rules,  you  already  have  at  hand  the 
data  and  principles  with  which  to  judge  it.  How  about  the  thou- 
sand and  one  genuinely  unsettled  questions  of  personal  and  collec- 
tive life  which  confront  us?  Why  don't  logicians  produce  the 
judgments  of  rules,  facts  and  established  goods  and  bads  which 
will  reduce  such  matters  to  a  mere  combination  of  accepted  judg- 
ments ? 

The  discussion  may  be  continued  by  considering  a  case  in  which 
judgment  is  used  to  determine  a  contributory  value.  There  is  a 
present  legal  problem  which  is  of  economic  and  even  political  im- 
portance. Courts  and  commissions  have  to  pass  upon  the  rates 
which  should  be  charged  by  public  utility  corporations.  In  so 
doing,  they  are  subject  to  one  main  fixed  condition.  Rates  must 
be  such  as  to  make  possible  a  reasonable  return ;  otherwise  there 
will  be  an  illegal  confiscation  of  property.  To  define  a  reasonable 
return,  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  property  which  is  entitled  to 
a  return.  Here  is  where  difficulties  begin.  What  is  the  economic 
value  for  purposes  of  calculating  proper  returns?  From  the  de- 
cisions of  courts,  certain  negative  statements  are  easily  derived. 
It  is  not  exchange  value.  Were  this  taken  as  value,  no  reduction 
of  rates  would  be  possible,  for  clearly  exchange  value  will  reflect 
value  as  fixed  by  existing  rates.  It  is  not  original  cost ;  that  may 
have  been  swollen  by  temporary  conditions,  lack  of  economy  or 
corruption.  And  sometimes  the  valuation  on  which  rates  are  to 
be  based  has  been  fixed  at  more  than  original  cost.  Again  it  is  not 
always  present  cost  of  replacement.  Certain  conditions — in  one 
case  that  of  pavements  which  were  laid  since  original  construction 
and  which  it  would  be  expensive  to  cut  through — may  give  too  high 
a  valuation.  Again  it  is  not,  always,  the  value  which  a  similar 
business  would  have,  if  it  were  conducted  under  competition  in- 
stead of  as  a  quasi-monopoly  owing  to  a  public  franchise.  We 
seem  to  have  exhausted  all  judgments  about  given  values  in  the 
above  list.  It  would  be  instructive  if  some  one  who  denies  that 
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valuation  operates  to  bring  a  new  value  into  existence  would  take 
up  the  case  of  legal  evaluation  and  solve  the  problem  which  the 
courts  have  not  succeeded  in  solving.  And  in  so  doing,  he  should 
note  that  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a  combination  of  the  above  cases 
of  judgments  about  established  values,  for  they  exist  in  different 
dimensions.  Consequently,  the  question  of  the  relative  weight  to 
be  attached  to  the  different  given  values  in  making  the  new  valu- 
ation becomes  the  point  at  issue.  Regarding  this  issue,  no  given 
facts  and  values  are  decisive.  It  seems  clear  that  the  issue  is  pros- 
pective, not  retrospective,  and  judgment  is  experimental,  not  re- 
cording.1 

3.  Just  what  then  positively  is  the  valuation-judgment?  As 
already  stated,  it  is  complex,  including  (i)  a  series  of  judgments 
about  facts  and  generals.  It  then  takes  the  form  (ii)  that  "in 
view  of  the  facts  and  rules  which  are  adduced  it  is  useful — a  con- 
tributory value — to  perform  such  and  such  an  act."  This  conclu- 
sion as  to  an  act  to  be  done  is  the  proximate  object  of  valuation. 
But  only  the  proximate.  For,  by  definition,  the  act  is  judged  use- 
ful as  a  means.  The  ulterior  object  is  then  the  end :  discovery  or 
disclosure  of  the  further  data  and  relations  which  will  make  a  more 
adequate  judgment  of  value  possible.  The  disclosure  of  facts 
through  the  act  which  is  conditioned  by  the  judgment  is  still  a 
means.  Its  end  is  a  liking,  interest,  and  a  judgment  of  value  based 
on  more  adequate  data,  more  rational  grounds.  Hence,  (iii),  a 
final  judgment  about  value — the  value  brought  into  existence. 

i  I  have  borrowed  the  material  from  a  paper  by  Robert  L.  Hale,  in  Colum- 
bia Law  Review,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  209,  on  "  Rate  Regulation  and  the  Revision 
of  the  Property  Concept."  Mr.  Hale's  own  conclusion  is  the  more  significant 
because  he  is  discussing  a  specific  legal  problem,  not  the  analysis  of  value 
and  valuation.  He  says :  "  In  regulating  the  rates  of  utilities  the  law  is 
trying  the  experiment  in  one  limited  field  of  turning  its  back  on  the  principles 
which  it  follows  elsewhere.  The  experiment  may  perhaps  be  extended  to 
other  fields  if  successful.  We  are  experimenting  with  a  legal  curb  on  the 
power  of  property  owners.  In  applying  that  curb,  we  have  to  work  out  prin- 
ciples or  working  rules — in  short  a  new  body  of  law"  (p.  213,  italics  mine). 
The  discussion  thus  implies  not  only  new  economic  values,  but  a  new  type  of 
values  developed  through  evaluation-judgments.  The  paper  also  illustrates 
the  practical  importance  of  a  theoretical  examination  of  evaluation  judgments, 
for  it  brings  out  clearly  that  the  difficulties  of  courts  and  commissions  are 
largely  due  to  their  attempt  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  their  task  is  merely 
to  '  find  '  and  declare  values  already  given. 
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In  the  degree,  for  example,  in  which  a  judgment  as  to  the  value 
of  the  situation  created  by  cancelling  debts  (the  cancellation  itself 
is  of  course  a  means  to  an  end)  is  made  in  toto,  the  judgment  is 
likely  to  be  irrational  in  content.  To  be  an  intelligent  judgment  it 
must  be  broken  up  into  a  series  of  judgments  of  steps,  each  tenta- 
tive, partial.  Perform  some  act,  say,  in  the  direction  of  cancella- 
tion, call  or  attend  a  conference,  and  see  what  consequences  are 
effected,  what  new  facts,  not  previously  existing  before,  are  dis- 
closed as  a  basis  for  judgment  of  the  next  step  to  be  taken  and  so 
on.  Watchful  waiting  is  a  maxim  of  judgment  before  it  is  a  rule 
of  action,  if  it  be  anything  more  than  an  evasion  or  arbitrary  post- 
ponement of  responsibility.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  series  of 
immediate  values  and  valuings  is  thus  brought  into  existence.  We 
react  with  liking  or  disliking  to  the  particular  set  of  consequences 
brought  into  existence  with  each  act  conditioned  by  judgment,  and 
thus  secure  additional  data  for  the  next  step,  and  greater  security 
as  to  the  general  procedure  which  we  have  hypothetically  adopted.1 

Whether  this  analysis  is  accepted  or  not,  it  should  remove  one 
misapprehension  which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  criticism.  Some 
critics  have  contended  that  it  was  an  extralogical  act  of  judging,  a 
personal  or  psychological  or  practical  act,  irrelevant  to  the  subject- 
matter  which  I  was  relying  upon.  The  foregoing  should  have 
made  it  clear  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  act  of  judging  may 
be  ruled  out  as  irrelevant.  The  act  upon  which  I  am  insisting  is 
the  act  under  consideration,  judged  about  as  means.  That  act  is 
part  of  the  object-matter  or  content  of  the  judgment,  not  an  ex- 
traneous act  of  judging.  The  judgment  says :  The  conditions  are 
such  that  if  I  perform  a  specified  act  new  events  will  occur  which 
will  further  the  making  of  a  more  definitive  liking  and  value- 
judgment  than  is  possible  if  the  act  be  not  performed.  The  analy- 
sis also  gives  in  its  implications  a  reply  to  the  contention  of  Prall 
and  Perry  that  what  I  call  the  valuation-judgment  is  just  the  well- 
known  hypothetical  judgment.  As  regards  the  second  'moment' 
this  is  true:  But  it  is  not  the  kind  of  hypothetical  which  it  is 
asserted  by  them  to  be,  namely  a  connection  of  already  given  ele- 
ments. It  takes  the  form :  '  In  view  of  given  facts  and  values,  •/ 

i  There  are.  as  Dr.  Picard  contends,  immediate  intrinsic  values  at  each 
cross-section  of  the  process. 
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an  act  be  performed,  that  act  will  bring  to  light  indispensable  data.' 
The  hypothesis  concerns  an  act,  an  act  to  be  performed  as  an 
experiment.  The  connection  or  universal  concerns  the  act  and  its 
consequences.  Hence  the  logical  necessity  of  verification. 

The  analysis  given  may  be  expanded  and  its  meaning  made  more 
clear  by  considering  an  objection  brought  from  another  point  of 
view  than  those  already  considered — one  which  has  more  com- 
munity with  my  own  point  of  view.  Dr.  Costello1  instances  the 
case  of  a  cook  who  conceives  that  she  can  make  a  peculiarly  de- 
licious cake  by  mixing  ingredients  in  a  new  fashion.  Dr.  Costello 
does  not  deny,  as  do  my  other  critics,  that  the  judgment  is  really 
instrumental  to  an  act  which  brings  a  new  value  into  existence. 
My  contention  is  that  the  cook,  provided  she  turns  logician  and 
analyzes  her  judgment,  must  say  that  an  act  is  the  proximate  object 
of  her  judgment,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  new  value,  a  value 
previously  not  given,  is  the  ulterior  object — or,  if  one  wishes  to 
carry  it  further,  that  a  more  conclusive  judgment  about  value  based 
upon  an  actual  liking  for  an  actual  taste  is  its  final  object  and 
content.  But,  says  Dr.  Costello,  "What  is  asserted  in  the  judg- 
ment is  the  connection,  'If  a  cake  be  made  in  these  proportions, 
the  taste  will  be  good.'  What  is  made  by  the  cook  is  the  cake,  not 
the  hypothetical  connection  or  implication  of  qualities.  ...  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  judgment  causes  the  cook  to  make  a  cake. 
The  judgment  must  cause  cakes  made  in  this  proportion  to  taste 
good,  when  otherwise  they  would  not." 2  Now  if  this  be  a  correct 
analysis  of  my  position,  I  recognize  the  absurdity  in  which  the 
argument  is  landed  and  forswear  my  theory.  But  the  account  is 
erroneous.  The  judgment  includes  a  connection  without  doubt. 
But  note  the  protasis.  It  says  not  that  a  cake  of  this  kind  is  good, 
but  that  if  it  be  made,  it  will  be  good.  The  judgment  is  not  there- 
fore a  mere  practical  stimulus,  an  inducement,  to  making.  The 
making,  or  act,  is  part  of  the  logical  content  of  the  judgment.' 

1  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  449. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  454,  italics  mine. 

3  I  do  not  mean  the  obvious  absurdity  that  the  cook  analyzes  the  matter 
logically.     Doubtless   from  the  cook's  standpoint  the  conception   or  anticipa- 
tion just  operates  as  a  stimulus  to  the  doing.     I  mean  that  when  the  judgment 
is  logically  analyzed,  a  judgment  of  practise,  we  get  the  result  stated. 
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The  object  of  the  judgment  is  a  connection  between  an  act  and  its 
consequences.  Hence  there  is  no  implication  that  the  act  produces 
the  relation  between  the  proportions  and  the  taste.  But  there  is 
most  decidedly  the  implication  that  without  the  judgment  of  the 
relation  between  act  and  consequences,  the  taste,  the  good,  would 
not  exist  and  hence  no  categorical  judgment  about  it  would  be 
possible.  It  could  not  be  asserted  that  the  taste  of  a  cake  made  in 
certain  proportions  is  good.  'What  would  otherwise  not  exist' 
is,  in  short,  the  good,  the  taste.  I  can  only  imagine  that  Dr.  Cos- 
tello's  misconception  is  due  to  my  actual  implications  being  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  him  that  he  could  not  conceive  that  I 
should  be  at  such  pains  to  point  them  out.  I  sympathize  with  that 
feeling,  but  the  criticisms  of  Perry,  Prall  and  others  show  that 
instead  of  being  matters  of  course,  they  are  denied  by  one  school 
of  writers,  those  who  *  reduce '  all  judgments  of  practise  to  aggre- 
gates of  judgments  of  already  given  facts  and  connections. 

In  his  final  paragraph,  Dr.  Costello  generalizes  what  he  takes  to 
be  my  root  error.  "  I  can  judge  that  under  certain  conditions 
sulphuric  acid  and  copper  will  make  copper  sulphate,  and  I  can 
experiment  it  and  test  it,  and  doubtless  it  is  necessary  to  do  so 
before  I  can  lay  claim  to  real  knowledge.  But  if  some  one  thence 
concluded  that  '  You  have  made  sulphuric  acid  and  copper  make 
copper  sulphate — as  though  otherwise  they  would  have  made  some- 
thing else — and  therefore  your  judgment  has  made  itself  true ' — 
such  a  statement  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  purest  of  verbal 
fallacies  "  (italics  all  mine).  I  agree  that  such  an  argument  would 
be  verbal,  and  silly.  And  I  never  used  it.  The  judgment  in 
question  is  not  that  because  of  an  act  following  from  a  judgment, 
copper  and  sulphuric  acid  will  make  something  which  they  wouldn't 
make  without  a  judgment ;  the  making  is  an  event  which  happens 
whenever  it  happens.  The  judgment  is  that,  by  performing  an 
act,  knowledge  will  be  brought  into  existence,  a  conclusive  judg- 
ment about  a  happening.  And  this  Dr.  Costello  admits  to  be  the 
case.  The  experimental  making,  which  is  the  proximate  object  of 
judgment,  makes  knowledge  exist.  My  purpose  is  only  to  induce 
persons  to  face  the  implications  of  this  logical  state  of  affairs.  If 
they  are  faced,  words  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  espe- 
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cially  words  about  truth.  I  hardly  suppose  that  Dr.  Costello 
identifies  the  mere  event  of  copper  and  sulphuric  acid  coming 
together  to  make  copper  sulphate  with  a  truth.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  so  use  the  word  truth  I  have  of  course  no  objection,  provided 
the  definition  is  consistently  stuck  to.  But  then  we  have  to  use  a 
different  word  than  truth  to  apply  both  to  verification  and  to  the 
alleged  antecedent  property  of  a  judgment  qua  judgment.  At  all 
events,  a  verification  is  made  to  exist  by  the  judgment  through  its 
proximate  object,  the  utility  of  an  experimental  act.  And  hence 
known  truth  is  made  to  exist.  And  in  my  vocabulary  a  known 
truth  is  alone  called  a  truth,  it  being  simpler  to  call  the  prior  judg- 
ment a  claim  to  truth  or  a  hypothesis  or  a  meaning.  However  as 
just  said,  when  the  facts  and  their  implications  are  recognized, 
common  understanding  about  words  can  easily  be  come  to. 

Another  point  made  by  Dr.  Costello  deserves  attention.  He 
claims  that  I  have  confused  verification  and  truth.  I  am  quite 
willing  as  just  stated  to  admit  a  distinction  in  terms  if  the  facts  be 
only  recognized  and  adhered  to.  And  an  examination  of  the  illus- 
tration he  brings  forward  makes  the  issue  as  to  valuation  clearer. 
He  says :  "  I  do  not  judge  '  It  is  going  to  rain '  in  order  to  verify 
whether  it  is  going  to  rain.  I  make  the  judgment  to  avoid  that 
striking  verification  which  consists  in  getting  caught  out  in  it,  and 
getting  wet.  I  judge  that  matter  in  order  to  make  up  my  mind 
about  a  further  volitional  decision,  for  instance  whether  I  shall  or 
shall  not  go  out  for  a  walk.  I  desire  that  my  judgment  about  the 
rain  be  true.  I  may  not  in  the  least  desire  that  I  should  personally 
verify  its  truth.  Surely  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  therefore 
to  identify  truth  and  verification"  (op.  cit.,  p.  452,  italics  mine). 
So  far  as  valuation- judgment  is  concerned,  I  could  hardly  have 
asked  for  a  better  illustration,  even  if  made  to  order.  Note  the 
implication  that  the  logical  object  of  the  judgment  '  it  is  going  to 
rain '  is  not  rain  itself.  That  is  judged  only  as  a  logical  element 
in  a  further  judgment,  namely,  judgment  about  the  value  of  an  act. 
The  value  of  the  act  of  taking  a  walk  is  in  doubt  or  indeterminate. 
Usually,  we  may  suppose,  it  is  a  given  value.  But  will  it  be  a 
value  in  this  unique,  never  previously  experienced  case?  Hence 
a  judgment  about  rain,  and  a  judgment  about  the  connection  be- 
tween rain  and  the  bad  of  getting  wet  as  well  about  the  value  of 
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walking  in  the  contingency  of  no-rain.  All  these  judgments  are 
by  description  not  final,  but  concern  a  judgment  about  something 
to  be  done.  The  act  is  thus  the  real  subject  of  judgment,  and  its 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  is  conditioned  by  the  judgment. 
Hence  a  value  which  would  not  otherwise  have  existed  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  evaluation,  and  hence  a  later  post  facto  judgment 
about  value  is  made  possible.  For  suppose  the  man  decides  to 
stay  at  home ;  suppose  he  might  have  stayed  at  home  anyway.  In 
neither  case  does  he  get  wet.  But  the  immediate  value  of  this  fact 
is  different  according  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
prior  judgment.  If  he  has  not  judged,  if  he  merely  stays  in  be- 
cause he  is  busy  or  from  habit,  then  the  only  value  possessed  by 
his  staying  in  is  relative  to  his  habit  or  preoccupation.  If  he  stays 
in  because  of  a  judgment  about  the  worth  of  taking  a  walk,  it  has 
an  additional  value — a  value  of  avoiding  an  evil  he  would  other- 
wise have  got  into  and  the  value  of  a  corroboration,  or  refutation, 
of  his  sagacity.  If  it  doesn't  rain  he  may,  as  we  say,  kick  himself 
for  his  stupidity  in  not  running  the  risk,  or  he  may  congratulate 
himself,  if  it  does,  on  his  prudence.  In  any  case,  by  Dr.  Costello's 
own  statement  the  real  object  of  judgment,  the  volitional  decision, 
is  verified  or  the  opposite  by  the  outcome.  Whether  that  judg- 
ment had  antecedent,  truth  or  falsity,  apart  from  verification  or 
refutation,  may  be  left  a  matter  of  verbal  usage.  It  would  seem 
as  if  what  it  had  antecedently  was  precisely  truth-or-f alsity ;  but 
I  am  not  anxious  to  press  that  question. 

Dr.  Costello  raises  another  more  searching  question  with  respect 
to  which  I  admit  that  my  original  statement  was  calculated  to  raise 
difficulties  which  are  more  than  verbal.  Dr.  Costello  differs  from 
other  critics  in  holding  that  "  judgments  of  practise  are  judgments 
about  a  future  whose  character  is  causally  dependent  upon  making 
the  judgment."  This  was  my  main  point.  But  he  points  out  what 
I  should  have  noted  and  did  not:  that  no  judgment  can  touch  all 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  case,  and  that  the  choice  through 
judgment  of  one  alternative  as  good  as  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  attain  the  other  possible  but  rejected  good,  and  hence  makes 
impossible  any  conclusive  judgment  as  to  its  actual  value.1  As  he 

i  This  is  the  point  with  respect  to  which   Dr.  Brogan's  concept  of  value 
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says:  "Professor  Dewey  says  the  subject-matter  of  these  judg- 
ments of  practise  is  as  yet  incomplete.  I  shall  go  a  step  further 
and  say  that  one  essential  part  of  the  subject-matter  is  such  as  is 
destined  to  be  forever  only  a  possibility.  Judgment  is  made  be- 
cause we  have  to  choose  and  reject,  and  what  we  reject  we  put 
forever  beyond  the  range  of  actual  verifying  experience  "  (op.  cit., 
p.  453).  I  wish  to  state  as  definitely  as  possible  that  Dr.  Costello 
has  made  out  this  point,  and  that  anything  I  have  written  contrary 
to  this  point  must  be  retracted.  And  even  if  there  is  nothing  in  my 
prior  statement  which  is  logically  incompatible  with  the  point,  I 
should  have  seen  and  stated  it. 

Judgments  about  value  do  not  imply  the  necessity  of  choice. 
They  merely  record  the  results  of  past  selections  and  rejections. 
They  necessarily  record  the  results  in  terms  of  the  selection  made 
as  affected  by  the  rejections.  They  do  not  and  cannot  record  what 
would  have  happened  if  something  rejected  had  been  selected. 
Valuation  judgments,  on  the  contrary,  are  made  only  when  we 
have  to  choose,  choose  deliberately.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  they  are  judgments  of  practise.  We  prize  and  esteem 
without  thinking.  In  so  doing  we  reject.1  At  a  later  time,  the 
consequences  in  way  of  rejection  become  apparent.  It  is  seen  that 
we  chose  unthinkingly  at  our  peril,  at  the  risk  of  loss  of  something 
better.  This  is  the  reason  that  an  immediate  liking  may  be  wrong 
although  it  cannot  be  false.  Its  object  was  good,  but  it  might  have 
been  better  and  in  respect  to  that  rejected  better  it  was  bad — such 
is  the  verdict  of  later  reflection.  Good  as  better  than  may  be  bad 
as  worse  than.  If  'liking'  is  absolute,  not  preferential,  we  are 
landed  in  contradiction. 

as  relational  becomes  significant  with  reference  to  a  complete  theory  of  valua- 
tion judgments. 

*  It  is  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Brogan's  thesis  becomes  so  important,  and 
where  additions  are  required  for  a  complete  theory  of  evaluation  judgments. 
I  must  content  myself  here,  however,  with  pointing  out  an  ambiguity  to  be 
avoided.  He  is  dealing  with  valuation  judgments  as  relational.  My  point 
is  that  the  act  of  liking  or  bias  involves  preference — selection-rejection.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  act  is  a  judgment  but  that  its  result  when  stated  in 
judgment  necessarily  assumes  a  relational  form.  The  ambiguity  is  the  familiar 
one  between  '  relation  '  in  a  dynamic  sense  and  in  a  logical  or  intellectual 
sense. 
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But  the  valuation- judgment  cannot  escape  from  the  predicament. 
Deliberate  as  fully  as  we  may,  with  all  the  aid  of  past  values,  facts 
and  connections,  still  in  the  end  we  reject  when  we  select,  and  the 
rejected,  that  taken  to  be  worse,  is  excluded  from  adequate  experi- 
mental testing.  Values  resulting  from  valuations,  no  more  than 
immediate  values  without  judgment,  stay  completely  put.  In  other 
words,  no  judgment  of  fact  can  ever  be  completely  verified.  Any 
experiment  involves  a  new  risk  in  the  very  process  of  resolving  a 
prior  doubt.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  judgment  and  experi- 
mental testing  get  us  nowhere,  or  that  we  might  as  well  have  tossed 
up  a  coin  to  decide.  As  Dr.  Costello  says :  "  Certainly  we  can  test 
these  judgments  of  practise,  and  we  do  it  by  adding  further  experi- 
ential data.  But  these  data  need  themselves  to  be  interpreted. 
They  become  new  material  to  be  worked  up  in  new  intellectual 
operations,  new  judgments  of  comparison" — and  so  on  without 
end  we  must  allow.1  This  fact  determines  a  highly  important 
maxim  for  the  conduct  of  valuation  and  experimentation.  It  says, 
'  Mind  your  alternatives,  and  mind  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  act 
conditioned  by  judgment  will  secure  the  maximum  of  testing  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances  and  also  the  maximum  of  ready  re- 
appraisal.' The  maxim  works  against  intolerance — ignoring  and 
denial  of  alternatives — and  also  against  utopianism — vagueness  or 
generality  such  that  we  can  go  endlessly  disputing  as  to  the  bearing 
of  consequences  upon  the  choice  and  plan.  The  moral  is  to  break 
up  our  judgment  of  choice,  or  act  to  be  performed,  into  a  number 
of  acts  as  specific  as  possible,  so  that  flexible  re-appraisal  can  be 
performed  with  a  minimum  of  waste.  No  'ideal'  is  ever  realized 

i  This  explains,  I  imagine,  the  fact  so  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Katuin, 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  381,  namely  that  values  for  valuation 
mre  always  ideal.  Or,  as  he  says,  a  good  is  "  never  so  good  but  what  it 
might  be  better."  I  am  the  less  excusable  for  neglecting  the  point  brought 
out  by  Costello  because  it  had  been  made  already  by  Dr.  Stuart  in  an  article 
to  which  I  owed  much — "  Valuation  as  a  Logical  Process,"  in  Studies  in 
Logical  Theory.  In  this  article,  written  in  1903,  long  before  mine,  after  say- 
ing that  valuation  does  not  ascertain  or  recognize  values  but  determines  or 
fixates  them,  he  adds  that  the  fixation  "  serves  for  the  time  being  and  is 
subject  at  all  times  to  re-appraisal,"  p.  298.  It  also  follows  of  course  that 
all  judgments  of  existence  which  are  experimentally  arrived  at  always  have 
an  '  ideal '  quality — that  is,  a  phase  of  meaning  which  outruns  existence  and 
experimental  testing. 
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offhand  or  wholesale.  We  only  embody  it  through  acts  in  such 
ways  that  its  meaning  becomes  clearer,  so  that  we  get  the  possi- 
bility of  a  further  intelligent  act. 

So  far  we  have  not  dealt  with  the  case  of  'worth.'  As  was 
pointed  out  earlier  (with  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Picard),  a  judgment 
may  terminate  in  the  conclusion  that  an  object  or  person  is  worthy 
of  liking  or  appreciation,  but  the  liking  or  appreciation  may  not 
follow.  This  case  is  the  undoubted  stronghold  of  those  who  deny 
that  judgment  can  have  any  part  or  lot  in  determining  values;  it 
may  determine  that  something  should  be  a  value,  not  that  it  is  one. 
This  type  of  case,  to  give  additional  illustrations,  is  the  basis  of  the 
standing  complaint  of  the  inefficacy  of  reason  and  the  rational  good 
against  the  force  of  inclination  and  the  immediate  good.  Yet 
cases  of  this  kind  may  turn  out  to  be  the  exception  that  proverbially 
tests  the  rule.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  nothing 
more  is  required  by  our  argument  about  valuation  than  that  lik- 
ing— or  preference — is  indeterminate  and  that  judgment  occurs  in 
order  to  determine  liking,  and  thereby  value.  What  shall  be  said, 
then,  about  the  cases  in  which  judgment  does  not  determine  liking? 
Shall  we  simply  complain  of  the  obduracy  or  frivolity  of  human 
nature  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  genuine  uncertainty  or  indetermination  at  all.  We  positively 
like,  and  we  know  that  we  do— know  fundamentally.  We  go 
through  the  act  of  judgment  in  deference  to  habit  and  social  ex- 
pectations, but  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  are  aware  that  we 
are  going  through  a  supernumerary  rite.  The  judgment  is  faked, 
not  genuine.  There  is,  accordingly,  no  ground  for  surprise  in  the 
fact  that  the  judgment  does  not  determine  a  motor-affecto  atti- 
tude. The  remaining  cases  are  taken  care  of  by  the  account  that 
has  been  given.  The  point  of  that  analysis  is  that  the  proximate 
object  of  the  judgment  of  valuation  is  that  it  is  good — or  better — 
to  perform  a  certain  act  in  order  to  make  a  complete  ulterior  judg- 
ment possible.  Now  if  we  skip  this  proximate  judgment  and  the 
act  which  is  its  object,  there  is  no  reason  why  judgment  should 
determine  a  liking  and  thereby  a  value.  Judgment  that  a  certain 
object  or  person  is  worthy  of  respect,  admiration,  appreciation, 
desire,  is  hypothetical  or  dialectical,  and  it  is  an  old  story  that  there 
is  no  direct  road  from  the  dialectic  to  existence.  An  act  is  the 
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sofe  path  into  existence.  "  Worth  "  is  the  tribute  paid  by  reason 
to  value.  But  it  remains  nominal  and  unefficacious,  suspended  in 
the  hypothetical  intellect,  till  converted  into  action.  Action  upon 
judgment  is  the  precondition  of  judgment  disclosing  the  data  which 
will  make  a  determinate  affecto-motor  attitude  possible.  Thus  the 
apparent  objection  confirms  the  analysis. 

We  conclude  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  account 
upon  pragmatic  method.  Critics  have  often  stated  that  the  prag- 
matic test  implies  a  prior  conviction  or  judgment  that  certain 
consequences  are  good.  Hence  the  working  of  the  pragmatic 
method  implies  a  prior  judgment  which  is  non-pragmatic :  the  con- 
clusion certainly  follows  if  the  premiss  is  sound.  But  it  is  not. 
The  uncritical  pragmatism  of  ordinary  life  doubtless  often  falls 
into  an  assertion  that  some  consequences  are  intrinsically  good  and 
to  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  or  acquiesced  in.  But  it  does  so  in 
virtue  of  departure  from  the  pragmatic  method.  The  latter  says 
that  it  is  good  to  reflect  upon  an  act  in  terms  of  its  consequences 
and  to  act  upon  the  reflection.  For  the  consequences  disclosed  will 
make  possible  a  better  judgment  of  good.  Thus  the  good  of  fore- 
seen consequences  or  of  attained  consequences  is  not  final  nor  dog- 
matically determined.  It  is  good  as  a  'better  than' — better  than 
would  exist  if  judgment  had  not  intervened.  The  case  is  similar 
with  that  other  dangerous  epithet,  '  instrumental.'  It  is  not  meant 
that  reflection  is  instrumental  to  preconceived  and  pre-existently 
determined  consequences,  much  less  those  of  bodily  needs  or  eco- 
nomic success  or  even  social  betterment.  It  is  meant  that  reflection 
is  instrumental  to  the  creation  of  new  consequences  and  goods' 
when  taken  in  its  integrity — or  experimentally.  Being  the  sole 
agency  of  transformation  of  old  goods  into  new  ones,  the  agency 
is  continuous  with  the  ends,  and  hence  like  them  is,  esthetically 
and  morally  speaking,  an  intrinsic  good.  But  we  must  distinguish 
between  its  strictly  intellectual  structure  and  aim,  which  are  im- 
personal and  instrumentally  determined,  and  its  esthetic  and  moral 
value,  which  are  personal  and  immediate.  To  say  that  knowledge 
in  its  cognitive  quality  is  instrumental  is  not  inconsistent  with 
holding  that  in  its  direct  and  personal  aspect  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  delight.  JOHN  DEWEY. 
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HUMOR  AND  BOSANQUET'S  THEORY  OF 
EXPERIENCE. 

IT  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  conventional  bias  of  the  human 
mind  to  treat  humor  as  an  attitude  of  the  first  significance  and 
as  of  supreme  value,  coordinate  with,  or  perhaps  part  of  the  texture 
of  the  religious  attitude.  The  lightness  of  the  comic  spirit  induces 
lightness  about  the  comic  spirit.  Yet  this  is  a  palpable  confusion, 
and  disappears  before  reflection.  Although  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  humor  to  make  things  seem  of  little  consequence,  the 
assumption  of  the  humorous  attitude  may  be  of  great  consequence. 
It  is  at  least  evident  at  the  opposite  mental  pole  that  the  assump- 
tion of  a  grave  and  solemn  demeanor  is  often  a  sign  of  a  negligible 
weight  in  matter.  There  are  of  course  grades  of  humor,  some  of 
which  are  beneath  notice,  but  in  its  higher  reaches  humor  deserves 
much  more  than  it  customarily  receives  of  philosophical  consid- 
eration. 

If  it  be  true  that  humor  deserves  a  high  place  among  the  virtues, 
the  omission  of  any  systematic  treatment  of  it  in  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
writings,  which  many  would  regard  as  the  most  considerable  recent 
account  of  experience,  would  seem  to  be  significant.  The  omission 
cannot  be  merely  conventional,  for  that  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  his  work.  Moreover,  his  summaries  of  theories 
of  comedy  in  his  History  of  ^Esthetic,  though  a  matter  of  a  few 
pages  only,  are  proof  of  some  attention  to  the  subject  on  his  part. 
And  there  is  at  least  one  interesting  observation,  bearing  on  com- 
edy, in  the  Gifford  Lectures.1  But  these  sentences  are  almost  lost 
in  the  complete  bulk  of  his  work,  and  he  does  not  attempt  any- 
where, so  far  as  I  know,  to  connect  humor  logically  and  explicitly 
with  his  other  dominant  attitudes.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  any 
inherent  cause  for  the  omission.  In  a  sense,  a  treatment  of  the 
lighter  and  more  cheerful  aspect  of  the  good  life  seems  to  be  called 
for,  and  would  be  consistent  with  the  general  thoroughness  and 
humanity  of  his  argument.  But  although  the  omission  may  not  be 

i  Sec  below,  p.  366. 
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a  necessary  implication  of  his  theory,  it  seems  to  be  a  real  defect 
in  inclusiveness  and  an  indication  of  a  deviation  from  centrality  in 
the  total  sense  and  weight  of  his  thinking.  He  stands,  as  it  were, 
not  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  at  one  focus  of  an  ellipse. 
If  the  contentions  of  this  paper  are  correct,  he  is  committed,  if  not 
by  logic,  yet  by  natural  genius,  to  the  graver  aspects  of  perfection. 

As  every  student  of  Bosanquet's  writings  knows,  he  divides  the 
virtues  into  two  classes :  those  that  are  merely  moral,  and  limited 
in  usefulness,  and  those  that  characterize  the  complete  life.  "  Such 
experiences  as  Moral  Good,  Pleasure,  Justice,  take  you  only  a  cer- 
tain way.  With  the  best  of  logic  you  cannot  make  a  universe  out 
of  them;  or,  more  truly,  the  best  of  logic  refuses  to  handle  these 
alone.  The  matter  must  be  of  higher  quality  or  it  will  not  give 
rise  to  the  fuller  form.  So  the  higher,  yet  obvious  and  dominant, 
experience  carries  you  at  least  as  far  as,  for  example,  strength  and 
endurance,  love  and  sacrifice,  the  making  and  the  achievement  of 
souls."  *  He  takes  this  point  often  and  puts  it  variously ;  one 
more  quotation  will  suffice  to  bring  the  matter  freshly  before  the 
mind:  "We  are  convinced  by  daily  life,  I  think,  that  the  ethical 
struggle,  justice,  and  teleology  are  in  place,  so  to  speak,  only  so 
far  as  they  can  be  serviceable ;  as  instruments,  that  is,  of  the  neces- 
sary self-assertion  of  the  finite  mind.  When  that  point  is  passed, 
or  that  aspect  subordinated,  there  is  room  only  for  love  and  pity, 
or  again  for  faith  and  triumph.  We  feel,  as  we  constantly  admit, 
that  our  judgment  of  morality  and  of  failure  is  not  all  there  is  to  be 
said  about  a  man.  His  value  and  his  reality  lie  deeper  than  that. 
Good,  we  feel,  needs  and  includes  the  ethical  struggle,  but  is  much 
more  than  it,  or  the  struggle  itself  would  be  impossible."  2 

Strength,  endurance,  love,  sacrifice,  pity,  faith,  triumph,  the 
making  and  the  achievement  of  souls  represent,  then,  for  Bosan- 
quet,  the  deeper  reality  and  value  of  the  human  spirit.  A  mag- 
nificent array  of  noble  emotions  and  experiences  surely ;  but  even 
as  barely  enumerated,  and  still  more  in  the  detailed  unfolding  of 
their  nature,  they  tend  to  fuse  in  a  single  sombre  hue.  The  ele- 
ments of  resoluteness,  depth,  grandeur,  solemnity,  and  even  pain, 

i  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  5. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  1 7. 
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seem  to  predominate  over  other  possible  ones  in  the  description  of 
the  highest  state  of  soul.  A  passing  reference  of  the  author's  to 
tragedy  seems  to  be,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  corroboration  of  this 
impression  of  his  emphasis.  "The  direction  which  man  at  his 
best  has  taken  in  seeking  freely  for  his  fullest  satisfaction,  shows 
us,  in  the  significance  of  poetical  tragedy,  something  of  the  nature 
which  must  attach  to  a  satisfactory  experience.  Of  course  I  do 
not  say  that  the  most  perfect  tragedy  is  such  an  experience.  I 
only  say  .  .  .  that  the  almost  supreme  rank  occupied  by  it  in  the 
achievements  of  the  human  mind,  is  a  perfectly  obvious  and  highly 
significant  fact,  which  I  have  never  but  once  seen  observed  upon 
in  general  philosophy."  *  He  cautions  us  that  he  does  not  say  that 
the  most  perfect  tragedy  is  such  an  experience.  But  if  I  under- 
stand him  correctly,  he  intends  to  point  out  that  tragedy  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  places  to  look  if  we  wish  to  understand  what 
he  means  by  a  satisfactory  experience.  However,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  particular  remark,  while  interesting  and  relevant,  is  not 
essential  to  the  present  argument;  what  is  essential  is  that  in 
Bosanquet's  treatment  of  the  good  life,  something  of  the  severity 
and  tension,  typical  of  the  ethical  level  of  conduct,  carries  over 
into  the  level  of  fruition,  and  that  the  joy  and  good  cheer,  release 
and  abandon,  which  should  surely  have  a  large  place  in  perfection, 
seem  not  to  receive  due  space  and  emphasis. 

For,  consider  in  the  first  place,  the  form  assumed  in  his  mind 
by  the  undoubted  truth  that  man's  highest  felicity  cannot  be  any 
sort  of  abstraction ;  cannot  be,  for  instance,  a  simple  sweet  sensa- 
tion long  drawn  out,  "a  fabric  of  pure  blank  preciousness,"  or  a 
state  of  pure  reward  unconnected  with  a  process  of  effort.  In 
other  words,  as  we  might  say,  felicity  must  be  concrete,  and  com- 
prehensible in  terms  of  experiences  human  beings  familiarly  know. 
It  must  be  in  some  measure  like  what  we  feel  daily.  In  Bosan- 
quet's handling  of  the  subject,  this  truth  tends  to  become  the  more 
specific  assertion  that  there  is  pain  in  heaven.  Pain  and  struggle 
are  declared  to  be  not  merely  the  price  of  perfection,  but  consti- 
tutive of  it.  "If  ...  pain  and  struggle  are  not  to  modify  and 
be  modified  by  fruition,  they  must  fall  somewhere  by  themselves, 

i  Op.  cit.,  p.  1 8. 
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as  a  life  of  Tantalus."1  Whenever  he  discusses  under  what  con- 
ditions human  beings  attain  in  some  measure  to  stability  and 
security,  he  hastens  to  add  that  they  do  not  thereby  attain  happi- 
ness. "  The  whole  argument,"  he  says,  "  has  been  directed  to 
show  that  happiness  in  the  current  sense  of  the  word  is  not  secured 
to  the  finite  creature  by  any  goodness,  or  by  any  religion,  or 
according  to  any  doctrine  involved  in  religion." 2  Taken  strictly, 
this  is  a  rather  slight  assertion — no  more  than  that  one  is  not  to 
be  good  in  the  expectation  of  a  reward  of  a  quantum  of  pleasant 
sensation.  Practically,  and  in  its  complete  context,  it  comes  to 
mean  that  the  stability  of  the  self  is  a  strong,  rich,  deep  condition 
of  the  human  spirit  marked  throughout  by  tension  and  austerity. 
The  ideal  man  appears  to  be  Milton's  "  true,  warfaring  Christian," 
exercised  and  breathed  by  the  race  he  has  run,  and  covered  with 
dust  and  heat.  Again  and  again,  as  if  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
spiritual  achievement  might  somehow  appear  pleasant  and  easy,  the 
author  reminds  us  that  "  in  turning  to  the  '  Stability  and  Security 
of  Finite  Selfhood,'  we  are  not  abandoning  our  insight  into  the 
world's  roughness  and  hazardousness." 8  In  this  case  also,  the  ex- 
act words  commit  us  to  little.  Obviously,  the  attainment  of  liberty 
of  spirit  does  not  involve  indifference  to  the  steps  by  which  it  may 
be  reached  nor  indifference  to  a  less  happy  state.  But  the  question 
arises  whether  it  is  possible  to  grasp  firmly,  and  without  appre- 
hensive backward  glances,  anything  else  at  all  within  the  highest 
virtue  except  insight  into  Spartan  virtues  and  an  exalting  feeling 
of  continuity  with  the  onward  sweep  of  the  world's  forces.  Does 
the  mind  on  its  highest  level  enjoy  any  poised  and  care-free 
moments?  I  do  not  mean  moments  which  if  analyzed,  as  it  were, 
chemically,  would  reveal  no  element  of  strain  and  no  organic  con- 
nection with  a  less  happy  state ;  but  I  mean,  speaking  naturally  and 
elliptically  as  we  must,  moments  predominantly  light-hearted  and 
cheerful.  And  is  it  not  possible  that  there  are  kindly-seeming 
ways  of  taking  the  celestial  city?  The  answer  must  be,  I  think, 
that  for  Bosanquet  the  highest  virtue  is  a  responsible  and  mo- 

i  Op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

*  The  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  pp.  240,  241. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  228. 
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mentous  condition,  and  that  to  light-heartedness  he  concedes  but 
little  room  in  his  description  of  the  blessed  life. 

For  consider  further  his  treatment  of  religion.  This  is  the 
experience  which  for  him  furnishes  the  key  to  the  deepest  human 
value  and  the  highest  reality.  Its  structure — the  welding  of  the 
finite  with  the  infinite — is  clear  enough,  and  does  not  on  the  face 
of  it  give  religion  over  to  tragedy.  And  indeed,  it  would  be  the 
merest  travesty  on  Bosanquet's  treatment  to  imply  that  the  aspects 
of  peace  and  victory  in  the  religious  life  are  overlooked.  And  yet 
from  his  discussions  taken  in  their  totality  the  impression  is  in- 
escapable that  the  stress  is  on  the  aspects  of  bondage,  surrender, 
and  struggle.  The  simile  of  a  battle  is  a  favorite  one  with  him. 
He  is  always  at  great  pains  to  demonstrate  to  how  large  an  extent 
"  the  structure  of  suffering  "  and  the  structure  of  the  highest  good- 
ness fall  together.1  He  has  no  sooner  announced  on  the  first  page 
of  What  Religion  Is  that  its  center  and  knot  is  salvation  than  the 
characteristic  stricture  appears.  " '  Saved  from  pain  and  danger 
and  hazardous  enterprise?  '  No,  that  will  not  do  at  all.  Salva- 
tion is  the  entrance  to  the  strait  gate  and  the  thorny  path."2  It 
is  instructive  also  to  note  the  emphasis  on  the  etymological  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  religion.  "The  religious  man  [in  Roman 
times]  produced  the  impression  of  being  peculiarly  careful  in  cer- 
tain matters,  of  being  under  a  law,  or  bond.  And  long  after 
Roman  times  this  characteristic  has  continued  to  attract  notice. 
...  It  is  the  same  disciplinary  consciousness  of  being  ever  in  the 
great  taskmaster's  eye  that  made  Frenchmen  speak  of  the  Hugue- 
nots as  'messieurs  de  la  religion.'  Religion  is  the  sense  of  a 
covenant  obligation,  a  binding  tie.  .  .  .  Luther  in  effect  deepened 
rather  than  overthrew  this  traditional  impression.  .  .  .  Still  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  original  impression.  .  .  .  When  we  turn  to  con- 
sider religion  in  its  widest  bearing  upon  life,  the  impression  thus 
left  by  the  specialized  tradition,  though  broadened,  is  confirmed."  * 
The  conception  of  religion  as  bondage  is  thus,  with  our  author,  a 
dominating  one.  In  reaction  to  what  appears  to  be  an  overempha- 
sis here,  one  is  likely  to  recall  prayers  for  a  cheerful  spirit,  and 

1  What  Religion  Is,  Chap.  VI. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  3,  4. 

»  Value  and  Destiny,  pp.  233-235- 
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such  sentiments  as  "  Gladly  I  live,  and  gladly  I  die,  and  I  lay  me 
down  with  a  will."  One  looks  in  vain  in  Bosanquet's  works  for 
the  same  exquisite  attention  to  refreshment  and  liberty  of  spirit  as 
aspects  of  religion  as  he  gives  to  suffering,  sin,  and  devotion.  It 
seems  fair  to  say — at  least  such  is  my  impression — that  the  total 
effect  contains  more  of  obligation  than  of  love,  more  of  conscience 
and  of  fealty  than  of  warmth  and  light  and  cheer, — almost  as  if 
the  writer  had  remained  in  part  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
dispensation. 

What  we  find  then  in  the  theory  of  experience  under  considera- 
tion is  that  the  characteristic  '  feel '  of  the  ethical  level,  the  sense 
of  antithesis  and  struggle,  runs  up  and  strongly  marks  the  tragic 
phase  of  the  highest  level.  Severity  and  tension  are  present  in  the 
fruition  that  humanity  attains  to,  whatever  else  may  be  present. 
In  religion  as  in  morality  good  is  still  loaded  with  the  contrast  to 
evil.  No  matter  how  high  the  mind  mounts,  the  burden  of  sin, 
and  the  obligation  to  fight  it,  remains.  It  must  be  so,  for  contra- 
diction and  evil  are  the  inescapable  marks  of  our  finitude.  "  The 
whole  considered  as  a  perfection  in  which  the  antagonism  of  good 
and  evil  is  unnoted  .  .  .  must  ...  be  taken  as  the  Absolute." l 
Indeed,  even  the  Absolute,  as  we  know  it,  does  not  enjoy  a  har- 
monious existence,  for  the  sense  of  opposition  which  gives  birth  to 
tragedy  on  every  level  of  being  still  persists  in  the  finite  sense  of 
the  infinite.  "  We  experience  it  [the  Absolute]  more  fully  than  we 
experience  anything  else,  especially  as  one  profound  characteristic 
runs  through  the  whole.  And  that  is,  that  the  world  does  not 
leave  us  alone ;  it  drives  us  from  pillar  to  post." 2  In  illumination 
of  these  last  words  Browning's  lines  are  quoted,  as  they  are  also 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Suffering  "  in  What  Religion  Is: 

Rejoice  that  man  is  hurled 

From  change  to  change  unceasingly 

His  soul's  wings  never  furled. 

The  world  making  tragic  heroes  and  heroines  of  us  all  seems  then 
to  be  the  last  word  of  this  metaphysical  story.  Beyond  the  ethical 
realm,  into  the  heart  of  the  religious  consciousness,  to  the  point 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  251. 

2  Principle,  p.  27. 
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where  we  feel  the  Absolute  moving  in  us,  the  heavy  sense  of  our 
high  part  follows  us.  The  greatness  to  which  by  our  nature  we 
are  called  is  a  stately,  impressive,  stormy  greatness. 

In  turning  to  the  subject  of  humor,  and  away  from  Bosanquet's 
neglect  of  it  as  an  aspect  of  perfection,  we  have  two  things  to 
show :  that  humor  is  great,  and  that  it  is  specifically  different  from 
tragic  greatness.  The  first  point  might  seem  impossible  of  proof, 
the  second  too  obvious  to  mention.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent evidence  in  favor  of  the  supreme  greatness  of  the  comic  spirit 
in  human  life,  and  to  show  that  its  difference  from  tragedy  is 
interesting  and  significant. 

As  introducing  the  analysis  of  humor  it  will  be  helpful  to  recall 
the  divergent  ways  in  which  the  English  and  the  French  met  death 
during  the  late  war.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  contended  that 
one  mode  was  finer  than  the  other.  But  the  French  approached 
death  with  magnificent  salutations,  eloquent  speeches,  plumes  wav- 
ing, and  banners  flying.  Death  was  not  to  find  them  infected  with 
fear  or  weakness  of  any  kind.  Human  beings,  they  seemed  to 
wish  to  say,  were  grander  than  any  accident  of  mortality.  They 
stretched  themselves,  self-consciously,  at  the  moment  of  annihila- 
tion, to  the  fullness  of  the  stature  of  the  sons  of  men.  The  Eng- 
lish, on  the  other  hand,  chose  another  part.  They  delivered  them- 
selves from  the  fear  of  death,  not  by  rejoicing  in  the  grandeur  of 
their  opportunity,  but  by  joining  themselves  to  the  comic  muse. 
They  went  to  their  death  jesting,  trifling,  and  ballad-making.  One 
instantly  recognizes  greatness  in  this  also,  and  the  mark  of  signal 
superiority. 

Nettleship  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters  that  "it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  any  emotion,  if  sufficiently  thoroughgoing,  would  take 
one  to  heaven."  And  in  the  contiguous  sentence  he  says :  "  How 
many  people  could  really  laugh  with  Aristophanes — laugh  without 
any  drawback?"1  Nettleship  does  not  develop  this  hint  about 
laughter,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  find  philosophical  disquisitions 
on  that  theme.  Men  of  letters  have  written  essays  on  the  subject 
or  have  recorded  their  insight  in  isolated  remarks,  as,  for  example, 

t  Philosophical  Remains  of  Richard  Lewis  Nettleship,  p.  97. 
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in  Herman  Melville's  popular  whaling  story :  "  The  man  that  has 
anything  bountifully  laughable  about  him,  be  sure  there  is  more  in 
that  man  than  you  perhaps  think  for";1  but  few  have  tried  to 
envisage  the  humorous  gift  as  an  organic  part  of  mind.  Hegel 
did,  indeed,  so  conceive  it,  and  Bergson  wrote  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  shall  come  to  their  views  in  due  order. 

The  center  of  the  contention  of  this  paper  is  that  humor  is  one 
of  the  '  dominant  attitudes,'  that  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  attitudes 
which  takes  man  beyond  morals,  the  whole  way  to  salvation.  It 
goes  with  greatness,  either  with  the  gifted  spirit  or  with  the  highly 
significant  situation.  Weak  minds  are  not  complex  enough  to 
construct  the  esthetic  wholes,  or  produce  the  curious  perversities 
and  involutions  of  genuine  humor ;  the  best  they  can  do  is  laugh  at 
some  deviation  from  the  normal  which  seems  to  them  outlandish 
or  repeat  some  trifle  which  by  mere  repetition  becomes  funny. 
Minds  at  a  higher  level,  but  not  the  highest,  can  be  sharp  and 
satirical,  but  scarcely  humorous.  The  real  spirit  of  comedy  is  a 
function  of  high  altitudes  and  wide  spaces.  If  one  presses  for 
examples  of  distinguished  humor,  the  obvious  one  in  a  philosophi- 
cal discussion  is  the  irony  of  Socrates,  which  permeates  and  par- 
tially constitutes  his  reflective  view  of  things.  But  on  the  whole 
the  test  of  instances  is  not  satisfactory,  for  from  its  very  nature 
humor  is  unlikely  to  publish  itself ;  it  occurs  in  the  playfulness  of 
private  relaxation,  and  when  maintained  as  a  consistent  form  of 
mind,  does  not  characteristically  announce  itself  to  posterity. 
Moreover,  women  are,  I  fancy,  the  especially  humorous  sex,  and 
their  gaiety  has  a  volatile  and  soluble  quality  that  shows  itself 
rather  in  the  altered  state  of  the  social  texture  than  in  isolable 
instances.2 

But  if  one  cannot  prove  the  greatness  of  humor  by  cases,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  an  indirect  way  of  convincing  oneself  of  its  high 
import.  Think  it  away  from  a  person  or  situation  and  you  imme- 

i  Moby  Dick,  p.  47. 

a  Meredith  has  much  to  say  on  this  subject  in  his  Essay  on  Comedy,  for 
example :  "  the  higher  the  Comedy,  the  more  prominent  the  part  they  [women] 
enjoy  in  it."  Again :  "  The  poor  voice  allowed  to  women  in  German  domestic 
life  will  account  for  the  absence  of  comic  dialogues  reflecting  upon  life  in 
that  land."  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  metaphysics  has  not  suf- 
fered a  loss  by  not  having  been  written  by  women  as  well  as  by  men. 
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diately  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  loss.  What  is  lacking  is  not 
merely  charm,  but  certain  substantial  intellectual  and  moral  at- 
tributes. The  common  exhortation :  Don't  take  so-and-so  too  seri- 
ously, is  virtually  a  word  spoken  in  the  interests  of  a  scientific  view 
of  the  facts.  The  absence  of  humor  in  the  view  of  any  concrete 
situation  is  likely  to  entail  a  distortion  of  facts  and  logical  error. 
And  it  would  be  generally  admitted,  I  think,  that  absence  of  humor 
in  a  person's  make-up  is  a  fairly  sure  index  of  limitation  in  general 
capacity. 

In  a  sense,  no  one  could  go  farther  than  Hegel  in  asserting  the 
magnificent  pretensions  of  comedy.  If  one  reads  certain  of  his 
statements,  not  qualifying  them  immediately  by  the  context,  one 
finds  the  comic  spirit  made  equal  to  any  moment  of  the  mental 
life.  "  Such  certainty,"  he  says,  "  [as  goes  with  comedy]  is  a  state 
of  spiritual  good  health  and  of  self-abandonment  thereto,  on  the 
part  of  consciousness,  in  a  way  that,  outside  this  kind  of  comedy, 
is  not  to  be  found  anywhere." 1  And,  again,  he  says  that  the  light- 
heartedness  of  comedy  expresses  itself  in  the  proposition:  "The 
Self  is  Absolute  Being."2  In  describing  the  ironical  moment  of 
the  artistic  consciousness,  he  refers  to  its  "  bliss  of  self-enjoyment " 
and  its  "  God-like  geniality." 3  In  Bosanquet's  own  summary  of 
Hegel's  theory  of  comedy  explicit  tribute  is  done  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  comic  experience.  "  Comedy  starts  from  .  .  .  the  absolute 
self-certainty  and  cheerfulness  which  nothing  can  disturb.  This 
is  the  attribute  as  of  the  Aristophanic  persons  so  of  Shakespeare's 
comic  characters,  among  whom  Falstaff  is  '  the  absolute  hero ' ;  a 
sort  of  greatness  runs  through  them,  a  freedom  and  strength  of 
individuality  and  superiority  to  external  failure."  4 

Yet  in  the  very  height  of  comedy's  poise  and  cheerfulness,  Hegel 
finds  the  seeds  of  artistic  decadence.  It  is  not  for  him  a  mani- 
festation of  mind  coordinate  with  the  epic  and  tragic  moments, 
although  it  has  much  of  their  quality.  It  marks  the  beginning  of 

1  Phenomenology  of  Mind  (trans.  Baillic),  II.,  p.  758. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  759. 

8  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Fine  Art.  Introduction  (trans.  Bosanquet) ,  pp. 
161,  162.  Geniality  here  means  the  character  or  state  of  mind  in  which  genius 
is  dominant 

*  History  of  Aesthetic,  p.   360. 
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the  dissolution  of  art  and  so  is  inferior  to  the  other  forms.  There 
is  a  fatal  weakness  in  its  power;  it  soon  logically  resolves  itself 
into  the  more  stable  moments  of  religion.  The  point  of  interest 
for  us  is  what  Hegel  regards  as  the  imperfection  of  comedy,  for 
we  are  trying  to  maintain  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  highest  class  of 
experiences.  Comedy  is  unstable,  for  Hegel,  because  it  is  sub- 
jective. It  is  the  glorification  of  the  individual  ego,  and  of  his 
power  to  make  sport  of  everything  in  heaven  above  and  earth 
beneath.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  highest  virtue  involves,  as  Hegel 
believes,  the  disappearance  of  self,  as  such,  in  some  substantial 
interest,  moral,  esthetic,  scientific,  or  religious,  then  the  opposite 
movement,  viz.,  the  disappearance  of  substantial  interests  in  the 
unlimited  capriciousness  of  the  ego,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
goodness.  "  The  return  of  everything  universal  into  certainty 
bf  self  " 1  is  at  once  a  God-like  and  a  fatal  experience.  When 
the  "  pure  thoughts  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good  "  become  a 
comic  spectacle,  they  lose  their  firm  determinateness,  and  becoming 
subjective,  are  the  mere  sport  of  caprice  and  private  opinion.2  The 
Absolute  is  too,  too  comfortably  housed  in  finite  centers  when 
comedy  prevails ;  the  eternal  and  infinite  cannot  without  disaster  be 
dispersed  into  an  abounding  variety  of  forms  and  a  myriad  centers. 
Now  when  one  examines  Hegel's  presentation  carefully,  one 
wonders  whether  it  is  logically  necessary  to  regard  the  true  spirit 
of  comedy  or  humor  as  subjective  in  his  sense.  Subjective  in  a 
sense  it  is.  By  grace  of  the  humorous  imagination,  the  finite  being 
gets  the  upper  hand  of  the  disturbing  cleft  in  his  nature,  and  seems 
temporarily,  as  Hegel  suggests,  to  play  the  Absolute  part.  But 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  a  mere  mortal  creature  is  to  be  deplored 
only  when  it  leads  to  the  exaltation  of  what  is  personal  and  private 
over  against  what  is  substantial  and  universal.  It  is  true  that  the 
universal  import  of  humor  is  not  always  unambiguously  revealed ; 
it  is  often  hid  behind  a  veil  of  irony,  make-believe,  or  fancy.  But 
the  interpretation  of  reality  need  lose  none  of  its  essentiality  by 
being  gaily  or  whimsically  expressed.  I  believe  that  observation 
will  show  that  in  comedy  the  self  is  as  truly  the  bearer  of  impor- 

i  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  II.,  p.  758. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  757- 
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tant  meaning  as  in  tragedy,  provided  the  quality  of  the  comedy  be 
equally  high.  Of  course  when  humor  displays  itself  ostentatiously 
as  wit,  or  is  used  as  a  social  medicine  as  in  satire,  it  drops  below 
the  speculative  level.  But  the  disinterested  humor  of  the  spec- 
tators of  all  time  and  existence  has  no  special  end  in  view  and  does 
not  vaunt  itself. 

Thus  far  the  analysis  has  suggested  that  comedy's  claim  to 
greatness  lies  partly  in  the  cheerfulness  and  self-confidence,  which 
Hegel  attributes  to  it,  and  partly  in  the  speculative  disinterested- 
ness, which  Hegel  seems  to  deny  it.  "  Philosopher  and  comic  poet 
are  of  a  cousinship  in  the  eye  they  cast  on  life,"  says  Meredith.1 
In  the  attitude  of  both  there  is  a  quality  of  ripeness,  inclusiveness, 
and  aloofness.  Both  detach  themselves  from  immediate  practical 
concern  with  human  affairs,  and  regard  life  from  an  elevated  van- 
tage-ground. Both  look  at  things  largely  and  humanely,  see  trifles 
as  trifles,  and  important  things  as  important.  In  the  highest  type 
of  humor  it  is  not  true  that  the  ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
become  a  comic  spectacle ;  they  are  rather  its  half-concealed  source 
of  inspiration.  Good  taste,  good  logic,  right  humor — they  all  go 
together.  Things  commonly  regarded  as  important — accidents  of 
birth  and  fortune,  external  conventions  and  proprieties,  success  in 
life — are  indeed  tossed  about  in  the  sportive  imagination  of  the 
humorist;  but  in  essence  these  things  are  trifles,  and  the  comic 
spirit  so  regards  them.  They  are  treated  with  a  fine  freedom 
which  is  at  once  diverting  and  more  real  than  the  common  rever- 
ence for  them.  If  it  was  said  of  the  philosopher  that  '  flying  all 
abroad  he  disdains  the  littlenesses  and  nothingnesses  of  human 
beings,'  it  might  equally  be  said  of  the  comic  poet.  "  Hearing  of 
enormous  landed  proprietors  of  ten  thousand  acres  and  more,  our 
philosopher  deems  this  to  be  a  trifle,  because  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  when  they  sing  the  praises 
of  family,  and  say  that  someone  is  a  gentleman  because  he  has  had 
seven  generations  of  wealthy  ancestors,  he  thinks  that  their  senti- 
ments only  betray  the  dullness  and  narrowness  of  vision  of  those 
who  utter  them,  and  who  are  not  educated  enough  to  look  at  the 
whole,  nor  to  consider  that  every  man  has  had  thousands  and  thou- 

i  An  Essay  on  Comedy,  Westminster  Ed.,  p.  30. 
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sands  of  progenitors,  and  among  them  have  been  rich  and  poor, 
kings  and  slaves,  Hellenes  and  barbarians,  many  times  over."1 
Thus  the  philosopher,  Plato  explains,  sees  things  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  mere  opinion  presents  them ;  and  it  is  part  of  humor's  great- 
ness that  it  shares  this  philosophical  insight. 

Thus  humor  is  the  assumption,  without  taint  of  arrogance,  of  a 
spiritual  superiority.  "Without  taint  of  arrogance,"  because  the 
superiority  assumed  is  not  that  of  a  repellant  unit  who  compares 
his  own  elevation  with  that  of  others,  but  that  of  an  impersonal 
point  of  view.  The  object  laughed  at  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the 
human  bearer  of  the  pleasantry  as  anything  else.  It  is  indeed  a 
test  of  the  soundness  of  humor  that  the  humorist  should  poke  fun 
at  himself  from  time  to  time;  for  his  detachment  must  be  from  his 
own  identity  as  well  as  from  all  the  commonplace,  matter-of-fact 
world. 

Humor,  then,  is  a  saving  experience  partly  because  it  is  philo- 
sophical. Another  quality  also  helps  to  make  it  preeminent, — the 
use  of  the  dramatic  manner.  One  of  its  most  characteristic  gifts 
is  the  romancing  or  story-telling  propensity,  the  trick  of  filling  out 
an  interesting  or  expressive  whole  by  giving  free  play  to  the  dra- 
matic instinct  and  letting  go  of  facts.  Falstaff  is  funny  partly,  of 
course,  because  of  his  huge  unwieldy  bulk,  and  partly  because  of 
individual  jibes ;  but  his  merriment  comes  to  a  focus  in  the  scene 
where  he  makes  a  fine  tale  of  his  meeting  with  the  robbers  and  in 
the  scene  where  he  alternately  plays  the  part  of  King  and  Prince. 
Everyone  can  recall  for  himself  instances  of  comedy  which  de- 
pended for  their  effect  on  mimicry,  or  upon  a  touch  or  two  added 
to  actual  history  which  rounded  a  story  into  a  whole  and  gave  it 
zest,  or  upon  an  obversion  of  the  facts  to  make  the  truth  appear 
more  clearly.2  A  dull  person  cannot  throw  himself  out  of  himself 
enough  to  do  this ;  he  is  cramped  by  bondage  to  the  facts  as  they 
immediately  appear,  and  he  is  weighted  with  a  stultifying  self- 
consciousness.  Humor  makes  of  a  man  a  creative  artist  as  surely 
as  does  the  ability  to  paint  or  sing. 

Thus  far  we  have  tried  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  comedy,  sat- 

i  Works  of  Plato  (trans.  Jowett,  1871  ed.),  III.,  "  Theaetetus,"  p.  377. 
*  There  are  many  charming  illustrations  in  the  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Pal- 
mer, by  her  husband,  George  Herbert  Palmer. 
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urated  as  it  is  with  philosophy  and  with  art,  belongs  with  sacrifice, 
courage,  faith,  pity,  love,  strength,  endurance,  in  Bosanquet's 
honor-roll  of  dominant  attitudes;  and  we  have  contended  that 
Bosanquet  himself  seems  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  serious 
aspects  of  perfection.  One's  criticism  of  his  theory  of  experience 
is  not  that  he  does  not  show  how  human  beings  are  great,  but  that 
he  does  not  show  the  richness  of  the  possibilities,  and  particularly, 
that  he  does  not  point  out  the  humorous  road.  When  he  says: 
"  Satisfaction  without  tension  is  a  thing  that  reason  does  not  sug- 
gest and  experience  does  not  indicate," 1  one  cannot  help  replying : 
What  about  the  moments  when  Shakespeare's  Rosalind  or  the 
Good  Bishop  of  Les  Miserable s  or  DeMorgan's  Lady  Gwendolyn 
or  Joseph  Vance,  or  certain  familiar,  humble  acquaintances  of  us 
all,  circumvent  the  strict  logic  of  experience  by  devising  sports  or 
substituting  a  merry  heart,  or  a  whimsical,  obverted  view  of  things, 
or  a  detached  serenity,  for  courage  in  the  current  sense  of  the 
term?  Your  humor  is  courage,  it  may  be  said.  Yes,  but  a  re- 
laxed and  beneficent,  and  so  utterly  distinctive  courage.  The  mind 
cannot  ultimately,  of  course,  be  cut  up  into  departments,  and  so 
humor  is  finally  a  way  of  appearing  of  courage  and  religion.  But 
in  tragic  greatness  the  spirit  is  conscious  of  its  upward  straining 
and  of  the  division  of  its  nature,  and  in  comic  greatness  one  hand 
knoweth  not  what  the  other  hand  doeth,  and  there  is  a  pervading 
sense  of  harmony.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  more 
detail  how  tragic  dominance  and  humorous  dominance  stand  to 
each  other. 

If  we  bring  the  two  types  of  high-mindedness  together,  the  seri- 
ous and  the  humorous,  we  are  prepared  to  see,  I  think,  that  they 
are  supplementary  ways  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit.  Courage,  faith,  and  religion  do  it  by  asserting  the  bond  or 
expressing  the  union  that  hold  the  finite  self  and  the  pervading 
character  of  the  universe  together;  the  lighter  and  gayer  side  of 
mind  accomplishes  the  same  end  by  refusing  to  identify  itself  with 
the  trivial.  Humor  deals  with  the  trivial,  but  it  teaches  the  trivial 
its  place.  It  is  not  an  absolute  capriciousness ;  it  does  not  dissolve 

i  Principle,  p.    18. 
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in  the  whims  of  a  subject  all  substantial  interests;  but  it  does  so 
dissolve  the  essentially  slight  things.  Externals,  conventions, 
opinions,  artifices,  presumptions  are  handled  as  toys  or  playthings, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  become  matters  of  moment  to  a  mind  that 
claims  a  home  in  an  upper  air.  Thus  tragedy  and  comedy  are 
diverse  ways  of  showing  forth  the  truth  and  reality  of  human 
nature,  but  they  come  to  much  the  same  thing  in  their  power  to 
elevate  man's  mind.  Humor  takes  its  place  with  the  more  im- 
pressive tragic  emotions  as  a  dominant,  sane,  central  experience, 
as  part,  in  a  word,  of  the  '  higher  obvious.'  In  commenting  upon 
its  importance  as  an  experience  and  its  place  in  literature,  Mr. 
Chesterton  has  recently  taken  almost  the  exact  point  of  this  paper : 
"  It  is  very,  very  rare  that  that  particular  note  of  the  human  spirit, 
at  once  singing  and  at  rest,  has  been  achieved  in  literature.  .  .  . 
I  do  think  that  there  is  a  sort  of  atmosphere  and  heaven  of  happi- 
ness in  English  literature  from  Chaucer  downward,  and  perhaps 
before.  It  runs  through  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  .and  innumerable 
passages  of  imaginative  prose,  and  it  culminates  in  a  certain  spirit 
in  Dickens.  You  do  feel  that  when  Kit  and  his  family  went  to 
the  theatre,  that  they  did  enjoy  themselves.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  small 
thing,  to  all  appearances,  but  it  is  an  achievement  in  which  one  may 
say  that  Dante  failed !  " x  The  reference  to  Dante  is  particularly 
relevant,  as  it  is  to  Dante  that  Bosanquet  has  recourse  when  he 
wishes  to  furnish  a  literary  type  for  his  own  metaphysical  system.2 
The  tragic  and  comic  spirit  are  not  only  supplementary  phases 
of  the  highest  manifestation  of  mind;  they  exhibit  in  supple- 
mentary ways  the  relation  between  the  level  of  perfection  and  the 
level  of  morality.  For  tragedy  the  connection  is  a  practical  one. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  tragedy  and  religion  we  are  lifted  into 
a  realm  above  our  everyday  legal  and  moral  notions,  something  of 
the  practical  everyday  attitude  survives.  In  religion,  Bosanquet 
says,  we  treat  finite  imperfections  as  nothing,  but  not  as  non- 
existent. "  This  is  the  paradox  which  survives  in  religion,  because 
it  is  practical,  and  therefore  'good'  in  it,  although  perfection,  is 
perfection  as  the  object  of  an  attitude  which  inherently  contrasts 

i  The  Living  Age,  Feb.  25,  1922,  p.  481. 
*  Principle,  pp.  380  ff. 
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it  with  evil.  Evil,  or  finiteness,  so  far  as  self-assertive  and  not 
wholly  subordinated  to  the  perfect  will,  is  sin.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  the  acutest  conceivable  contradiction  of  the  self,  as  identified 
with  perfection,  against  itself."  *  "  The  contradiction  of  the  world 
of  claims,  of  the  'ought'  which  is  not  real,  and  the  real  which 
clashes  with  the  'ought'  recurs,  if  only  as  a  vanishing  factor,  so 
long  as  the  practical  attitude  survives,  and  with  it  the  contradiction 
of  good  and  evil." 2  The  contradiction  from  the  world  of  claims 
not  only  survives  in  religion,  but  survives  as  an  obligation  and 
oppression;  religion  is  in  part  a  tension  between  the  divine  force 
that  elevates  and  the  stubborn  residuum  of  the  self  that  pulls  down- 
ward. This  tension  and  contradiction  make  of  the  devout,  men  of 
action  who  watch  and  fight  and  pray.  Thus  the  aspect  of  perfec- 
tion which  Bosanquet  presents  to  us  can  never  cleanly  separate 
itself  from  the  ethical  level;  folly  and  sin,  characteristic  of  the 
moral  order,  infect  the  greatness  of  the  religious  realm,  and  enter 
as  elements  into  the  religious  consciousness. 

For  humor,  the  relation  is  not  that  of  practical  confluence,  but 
one  of  esthetic  incongruity.  Comedy  is  but  little  practical;  it  is 
essentially  speculative.  What  in  many  cases  produces  the  physical 
reaction  of  laughter  is  the  clash,  within  a  single  inclusive  vision, 
of  two  systems  of  value — the  system  of  things  as  they  are,  to  which 
philosophical  humor  penetrates,  and  the  system  of  things  as  as- 
sumed to  be  in  conventional  opinion.  Bosanquet  himself  calls 
attention  to  this  conflict  in  a  suggestive  foot-note :  "  Every  one,  I 
should  think,  must  have  had  his  moral  judgment  and  his  general 
estimate  of  values  brought  into  collision  by  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff.  We  cannot  conceive  him  in  hell  any  more  than  he  could 
himself."8  I  suppose  one's  feeling  about  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men,  irregularly  administering  justice  in  the  Green  Wood, 
illustrates  the  same  sense  of  jovial  shock  at  a  dash  of  standards. 
Part  of  the  gaiety  that  surrounds  them  comes  from  our  curious 
pleased  reaction  to  the  reversal  of  conventional  legal  notions.  Our 
feeling  about  children's  behavior  in  the  school-room  is,  I  believe, 

1  Value  and  Destiny,  p.  246. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  249. 

'  Principle,  p.  1 7. 
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of  the  same  complex  sort.  We  instinctively  sympathize,  by  grace 
of  imagination,  with  the  petty  offender  who  treats  the  rules  and 
discipline  of  the  school  with  a  certain  largeness  and  freedom,  not 
taking  its  laws  as  absolute  nor  its  punishment  as  serious  disgrace. 
We  cannot  quite  think  of  him  as  naughty ;  we  condemn  him  a  little, 
we  laugh  at  him  a  little,  but  besides,  we  respect  him  more  than  we 
do  the  child  who  has  not  humorous  imagination  to  take  him  beyond 
the  limited  moral  sphere  of  pedagogues.  The  effect  of  humor 
upon  morals  is  thus  not  of  great  practical  import ;  religion  leads  us 
to  act ;  humor  helps  us  to  see. 

The  element  of  incongruity  in  humor  has  often  been  noted; 
tradition  well-nigh  makes  it  the  essence.  But  the  clash  has  usually 
been  interpreted  as  between  psychological  events  or  as  between 
two  sets  of  opinions,  both  on  the  everyday  level,  and  not  as  be- 
tween the  philosopher's  real  world  and  the  world  of  claims. 
Bergson,  for  example,  thinks  of  laughter  as  a  direct  social  cor- 
rective administered  to  a  disordered  moral  condition.1  And  Haz- 
litt  complains  that  Shakespeare's  comedy  is  deficient  because  it 
does  not  stand  upon  the  ground  of  moral  censorship.  "  The  fault 
...  of  Shakespeare's  comic  muse  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  is  too 
good-natured  and  magnanimous.  ...  It  does  not  take  the  highest 
pleasure  in  making  human  nature  look  as  mean,  as  ridiculous,  and 
contemptible  as  possible."  "  The  spirit  of  humanity  and  the  fancy 
of  the  poet  greatly  prevail  over  the  mere  wit  and  satire.  .  .  .  His 
ridicule  wants  the  sting  of  ill-nature." 2  His  comic  genius  had  a 
"  redeeming  power  "  that  makes  us  sympathize  with  or  pity  weak 
human  nature  rather  than  scoff  at  it  or  try  to  reform  it.  What 
Hazlitt  thus  condemns,  is,  upon  our  view,  an  excellence.  The  in- 
congruity in  Shakespeare's  humor  is  better  than  merely  moral;  it 
is  esthetic.  He  enables  us  to  embrace  in  a  complete  vision  the 
everyday  legal  and  ethical  world  and  the  world  where  kindliness 
and  cheerfulness  season  justice.  Humor  is,  for  him,  goodness  and 
insight,  but  not  goodness  militant. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  has  been  to  indicate,  however  slightly, 
humor's  true  place  among  the  virtues.  What  is  called  for  in  a 

i  Laughter  (trans.  BrereFon  and  Rothwell),  p.  197. 

a  Work,  Wallace  and  Gloner  Ed.,  Lectures  on  the  Comic  Writers,  p.  35,  32. 
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speculative  account  is,  I  believe,  the  apprehension  of  humor  as  a 
mode  of  mind  and  not  as  a  natural  event.  One  cannot  understand 
comedy  in  its  connection  with  other  manifestations  of  spirit  by 
selecting  instances  haphazard  or  by  treating  the  practical  joke  as 
typical.  Humor  has  its  degrees  and  relations  as  well  as  its  dis- 
tinctive quality,  and  these  should  be  set  out  in  order.  When  this 
has  been  adequately  done,  I  believe  that  it  will  appear  that  humor 
will  take  its  place  on  the  highest  level  of  experience  beside  every 
grave  form  of  nobility. 

KATHERINE  GILBERT. 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


POSSESSION  AND  INDIVIDUALITY. 

AS  the  total  sum  of  objective  means  to  human  ends,  property  is 
the  material  basis  of  civilization.  It  is  therefore  a  first 
principle  for  all  sciences  which  have  to  do  directly  with  human 
relations,  and  has  a  special  and  peculiar  importance  for  politics, 
ethics,  and  law.  The  ideas  of  property,  and  its  correlative  posses- 
sion, will  therefore  take  their  form  and  significance  from  the  ele- 
mentary philosophical  attitudes  which  dominate  these  sciences. 
And  the  attitude  most  characteristic  of  modern  thought  is  that 
which  is  represented  in  the  various  forms  of  what  is  called  vaguely 
individualism.  Those  sciences  which,  like  sociology  and  econom- 
ics, and  perhaps  also  politics,  assume  a  descriptive  or  definitory 
purpose  with  respect  to  their  subject-matter,  find  their  goal  in  an 
isolated  and  unique  human  being,  the  biological  and  psychological 
individual.  Ethics  and  law,  which  adopt  a  directive  purpose  with 
respect  to  the  same  subject-matter,  reach  their  end  in  a  separate 
and  unique  entity  which  is  variously  designated  as  personality, 
soul,  or  legal  person.  But  in  any  case  the  real,  it  seems,  is  par- 
ticular, unique,  and  self-sufficing.  And  yet  the  method  employed 
by  these  sciences,  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  defining  the  indi- 
vidual, assumes  the  equal  reality  of  relations,  thus  negating  their 
principles  and  throwing  them  into  contradiction.  Discussions  of 
possession  in  ethical  and  legal  literature  show  this  contradiction  in 
a  peculiarly  subtle  form,  which  it  is  interesting  to  try  to  under- 
stand. 

Representative  legal  treatises  emphasize  the  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity of  the  subject  of  possession.  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  phenomena  in  this  field  can  be  reduced  to 
principle,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  shift  the  final  attempt  at 
determination  to  the  region  of  evidence,  "that  general  refuge  of 
things  otherwise  unclassified."  1  This  difficulty  is  due  perhaps  to 
the  great  variety  of  meanings  of  the  terms  used.  There  is  posses- 

i  Pollock  and  Wright,  Possession  in  the  Common  Law.    Oxford,  1888,  p.  6. 
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sion  in  fact,  possession  in  law,  possession  of  right,  all  of  these  it 
seems  in  various  degrees  and  at  various  removes.  One  may  have 
the  right  to  possess  without  possessing,  and,  with  respect  to  another 
person,  a  better  right.  The  right  may  be  denied,  affirmed,  ob- 
structed, guaranteed  by  the  law,  taken  over  into  the  custody  of  the 
law,  created  by  the  law,  destroyed  by  the  law,  perhaps  defended 
against  the  law;  and  may  be  taken,  held,  and  transferred  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  And  all  these  events  may  happen  while  we 
assume  that  the  right  is  '  natural '  and  inherent  in  the  individual. 
Moreover,  the  phenomenon  of  possession  involves  a  wide  range  of 
more  remote  facts  which  are  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding. 
Thus  Holland1  analyzes  the  phenomenon  of  right  in  general  into 
(i)  the  person  entitled,  (2)  the  object,  (3)  the  act  or  forbearance, 
and  (4)  the  person  obliged.  This  arrangement  it  would  seem  pos- 
sible to  simplify  into  persons,  things,  and  their  relations;  and,  if 
we  follow  the  legal  terminology,  possession  will  turn  out  to  repre- 
sent the  functional  relations  expressed  in  use  and  enjoyment,  and 
control  and  disposal  as  involved  in  the  various  methods  of  transfer. 
There  are  almost  as  many  difficulties  raised  as  solved  by  such  an 
arrangement.  For  example,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
distinguish  in  every  case  between  the  person  entitled  and  the  per- 
son obliged,  especially  in  such  cases  as  the  destruction  of  one's  own 
property  or  the  still  more  difficult  case  of  suicide.  Again,  a  for- 
bearance is  an  act,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  negative  in  form  does  not 
alter  the  essentially  positive  character  of  persons  and  things  with 
respect  to  which  the  act  takes  place.  And  again,  the  object,  or 
thing,  as  it  stands  isolated  in  such  schemes,  is  as  near  a  pure 
abstraction  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  come  to  a 
little  closer  examination  of  terms. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  possession  the  elements  of  an  ordi- 
nary transaction  that  stand  out  immediately  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
persons,  things,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  persons  and 
things.  These  relations,  though  differing  in  quality  and  impor- 
tance, are  together  the  content  of  the  idea  of  possession.  Posses- 
sion therefore  extends  in  two  directions,  in  the  one  case  embodying 
itself  in  a  nexus  of  qualities  and  possibilities  of  function  which 

i  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.     New  York  and  London,     gth  ed.,  p.  86. 
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might  be  said  to  represent  intrinsic  value,  that  is,  the  qualities 
which  seem  to  common  sense  to  inhere  in  the  nature  of  objects 
and  which  serve  as  points  of  application  for  action;  and  in  the 
other  thinning  away  into  the  so-called  subjective  qualities  like  im- 
pulse, desire,  etc.  But  the  two  ends  of  the  line  approach  each 
other  in  the  completed  practical  experience,  which  implicates  per- 
son with  person,  person  with  thing,  and  thing  with  thing,  the  syn- 
thesis as  a  whole  giving  us  the  idea  of  a  moral  or  social  order. 

We  begin  with  the  idea  of  person.  We  should  like  to  say  that 
by  person  we  mean  just  what  common  sense  seems  to  indicate  the 
term  to  mean,  or  to  take  our  cue  from  the  common  law,  assuming 
that  the  law  is  the  crystallization  of  the  good  sense  of  the  common 
man.  But  the  ordinary  definition  taken  from  law  will  help  only 
in  so  far  as  intentions  are  regarded  as  intelligent  and  good ;  that  is, 
the  legal  definition  goes  far  beyond  the  simple  isolated  person  of 
common  sense.  This  seems  to  mean  that  the  law  assumes  morality, 
or  to  indicate  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  law  was  built  up  under 
the  assumption  that  the  knowledge  of  simple  moral  matters  is  an 
innate  datum.  In  a  simple  statement  like  Pollock's,  "  Persons  are 
the  subjects  of  rights  and  duties :  and,  as  the  subject  of  a  right,  a 
person  is  the  object  of  the  correlative  duty,  and  conversely," 1  all 
the  points  of  our  present  inquiry  are  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
statement  is  perhaps  further  vitiated  by  certain  historic  obsessions 
about  the  origin  of  rights  that  still  dominate  the  law.  And  yet  the 
statement  implies  that  the  crucial  point  in  law  is  the  idea  of  person 
as  a  sum  of  relations  the  most  important  of  which  are  together 
designated  possession  or  some  other  term  indicating  a  complex  of 
legal  relations.  Moreover,  these  relations  are  external  and  dis- 
persive and  mechanical;  a  right  is  a  right  against  somebody,  or 
against  all  the  world.  Possession  then  means  merely  that  a  person 
possesses  a  thing  when  he  is  able  to  prevent  anybody  else  from 
getting  it,  that  is,  is  exclusive.2  The  person  is  conceived  as  a 
negative  and  restrictive  force;  and  this  seems  to  negate  not  only 
the  idea  of  obligation  as  expressed  in  positive  performance,  but 
renders  the  person  an  abstract  dispersive  force  which  makes  non- 

i  A  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence.     London,  1896,  p.   107. 
»  Pollock  and  Wright,  Possession  in  the  Common  Law,  p.  20.     But  com- 
pare Holland,  Jurisprudence,  pp.   190-191. 
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sense  of  any  idea  of  ordered  relations  of  persons,  and  so  of  those 
institutions  of  association  like  the  family,  state,  etc.,  which  the  law 
is  supposed  to  sustain. 

Possession  may  be  regarded  as  biologically  grounded  in  the  per- 
son through  the  fact  that  it  guarantees  him  life  and  success  in 
leaving  offspring.1  But  this  would  justify  individual  or  'private* 
possession  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  by  no  means  to  the  extent 
that  property  should  free  offspring  from  the  responsibility  of 
effort,  that  is,  it  cannot  be  justified  if  the  end  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  continuity  of  social  institutions.  Possession  is  sometimes  con- 
ceived as  holding  the  metaphysical  person  together  in  the  sense 
that  it  synthesizes  it  and  gives  it  unity  of  purpose  and  stimulates 
effort  and  leads  to  accomplishment.  But  metaphysically  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  assume  any  such  isolated  entity  as  the  person  of 
the  law,  or  to  draw  rigid  distinctions  between  persons  in  such  a 
way  as  to  set  them  over  against  each  other. 

Little  insight  into  the  meaning  of  possession  seems  obtainable 
from  an  analysis  of  the  isolated  person,  if  possession  is  to  have 
any  meaning  as  a  principle  of  human  organization,  and,  while  the 
analysis  is  imperfect,  it  may  indicate  that  there  is  no  '  innate '  or 
'  natural '  right  to  possess,  and  perhaps  also  that  the  right  to  pos- 
sess cannot  be  based  on  any  simple  fact  whether  of  law  or  tradition 
or  nature  or  God,  or  any  simple  psychological  process  of  feeling 
or  intelligence.  The  basis  of  the  right  to  possess  is  something 
larger  still — something  objective  in  a  way  that  will  justify  and 
explain  the  claims  of  law  or  tradition  or  nature,  something  sub- 
jective in  a  way  that  will  give  quality  to  the  right  to  possess  in 
terms  of  feeling  and  intelligence.  The  result  is  that  the  right  to 
possess  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  person,  rather 
the  person  must  or  does  in  part  at  least  get  its  status  and  character 
from  the  right  to  possess.  We  shall  see  that  the  '  natural '  person 
is  an  abstraction ;  and  that  from  any  point  of  view  involving  human 
relationships  the  person  is  in  every  case  a  '  juristic '  person. 

With  respect  to  a  thing  we  remain  on  the  ground  of  the  reflective 
good  sense  of  the  common  man  as  that  is  once  more  implied  in 

i  Cf.  R.  Petrucci,  Les  Origines  Naturelles  de  la  Propriktt.  Bruxelles  et 
Leipzig,  1905. 
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legal  language.  It  will  not  then  be  necessary  to  decide  whether  a 
thing  is  an  ultimate  object  of  cognition  or  an  ultimate  point  of 
issue  of  an  impulse.  A  thing,  let  us  say,  is  what  can  be  used  and 
enjoyed,  or  controlled  and  disposed  of.  I  may  use  a  thing  with 
the  expectation  of  enjoying  its  qualities  or  results  (which  are  still 
qualities)  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  qualities  of  other 
things ;  things  cannot,  as  instruments  to  our  purposes,  be  isolated, 
perhaps  even  in  thought.  In  this  case  my  purpose  would  be  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  muscular  reactions  coupled  with  the  expectancy 
of  their  issue  in  feeling.  The  muscular  reactions  would  be  quali- 
tatively indifferent  in  themselves,  and  their  appeal  to  me  would 
come  from  their  being  more  or  less  clearly  regarded  as  means  to  an 
issue  which  I  would  interpret,  if  I  did  it  at  all,  in  terms  of  enjoyed 
feeling.  In  either  case  the  issue,  whether  reaction  or  feeling,  is 
an  object  capable  of  valuation  in  that  it  is  a  part  of  an  intended 
whole.  So  that  any  use  of  any  thing  implies  that  it  is  a  part  of  a 
larger  ordered  whole  or  system.  And  out  of  connection  with  this 
no  thing  means  anything.  And  ultimately  the  connection  will  in- 
volve persons  if  our  point  of  view  with  reference  to  the  situation 
is  ethical  or  legal.  Use  then  gets  its  meaning  from  things  ordered 
in  functional  systems. 

Similarly  with  reference  to  things  as  enjoyments.  I  may  enjoy 
the  use,  that  is,  the  using,  of  a  thing,  or  I  may  enjoy  it  with  a  view 
to  its  future  use.  I  enjoy  the  reading  of  a  book,  or  I  enjoy  the 
book  in  the  expectation  of  reading  it.  But  in  both  cases  the  book 
as  thing  means  use  and  enjoyment,  and  use  and  enjoyment  mean 
certain  relations  which  it  sustains  with  me  through  the  complica- 
tion of  its  qualities  with  the  qualities  of  other  things,  the  situation 
becoming  an  ethical  matter  when  the  complication  of  qualities  in- 
volves other  persons,  or  when  it  involves  myself  imagined  as 
occupying  another  stage  of  my  own  development,  a  relation  of 
myself  to  myself  at  another  time.  The  question  as  to  how  I  may 
have  got  the  book,  etc.,  is  a  further  complication  of  relations  of  a 
similar  sort.  That  is,  the  economic  relation  is  a  case  of  the  ethical. 
What  appears  clear  here  is  that  the  meaning  of  use  and  enjoyment 
of  things  as  the  terms  are  employed  in  common  language  cannot 
be  deduced  from  the  abstract  nature  of  things  used  nor  of  the 
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persons  who  use  them,  whether  we  state  meaning  in  terms  of 
intelligence  or  feeling.  Rather  this  meaning  is  properly  derived 
from  the  relations  of  persons  to  things,  or  as  we  shall  put  it  later, 
from  the  relations  of  persons  to  persons  as  these  are  mediated 
through  things  in  the  synthesis  of  persons  and  things  that  consti- 
tutes the  human  order.  We  arrive  at  the  same  results  when  we 
consider  things  as  controlled  and  disposed  of.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  legal  theory  seems  most  inadequate ;  it  seems  to  assume  that  a 
thing's  reality  consists  in  its  being  held  by  a  person  who  is  totally 
unrelated  with  the  rest  of  the  universe.  It  is  perhaps  this  assump- 
tion that  makes  the  question  of  'contract'  so  very  difficult  and 
involved  in  legal  discussions.  It  is  abstractly  conceivable  that  a 
person  may  get  some  use  and  enjoyment  out  of  a  thing  in  the 
absolute  vacuum  to  which  the  individualist  in  ethics  and  the  jurist 
condemns  him,  whether  that  vacuum  is  conceived  as  lying  in  the 
hypothetical  ether  of  intelligence  or  of  feeling.  But  the  case  of 
control  and  disposal  is  not  nearly  so  simple.  Control  implies  that 
I  have  the  power  (the  right  would  imply  the  legal  or  conventional 
re-enforcement  or  limitation  of  the  power)  to  modify  or  effect 
changes  in  the  relations  of  a  thing  to  other  things  or  persons.  The 
status  of  other  things  or  persons  may  be  for  me  either  conscious 
or  unconscious,  still  I  must  take  account  of  them  in  some  way, 
otherwise  I  could  not  modify  their  relations.  Positively  I  am 
determining  the  order  and  reference  of  things  to  each  other  (and 
in  this  case  I  perhaps  look  upon  persons  as  also  things)  and  am 
considering  the  whole  as  the  working  out  of  my  attitude  or  pur- 
pose. That  is,  control  is  the  expression  of  my  purpose  in  terms 
of  the  order  in  which  my  impulses  and  intentions  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed. However,  this  is  the  description  of  an  abstract  psycho- 
logical or  physical  process  so  long  as  no  elements  in  the  situation 
are  regarded  as  on  the  same  plane  as  my  own  purpose.  It  will 
become  ethical  or  legal  strictly  only  when  I  realize  that  some 
elements  within  the  situation  may  compel  me  to  defend  myself  as 
against,  or  ask  my  help  in  conjunction  with,  their  attempts  to 
reconstitute  from  their  specific  point  of  view  the  same  situation  of 
which  I  am  a  part.  Control  of  a  thing  involves  therefore  either 
isolated  manipulation  in  vacuo,  which  is  meaningless,  or  the  mu- 
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tuality  of  the  power  of  control  as  shared,  whether  the  wills  or 
wishes  of  the  persons  concerned  consent  to  it  or  not.  And  the 
ethical  quality  of  the  situation  or  lack  of  it  depends  on  whether  or 
not  there  is  also  mutuality  of  consent  to  control.  There  appears 
to  be  no  thing  which  I  may  control  without  involving  the  same 
power  or  right  in  other  persons.  And  I  am  moral  in  so  far  as  I 
consent  to  intend  an  end  mutually  with  others,  and  in  so  far  as  my 
action  is  adverse  I  am  either  immoral  or  a  moral  reformer.  But 
action  in  moral  reform  is  merely  a  special  case  of  mutual  consent, 
in  that  the  consent  of  the  whole  is  assumed  to  be  obtained  in 
advance  of  a  full  understanding  on  the  part  of  its  intelligence. 
This  point  I  suppose  the  individualists  state  negatively  when  they 
say  that  I  may  control  my  own  property  as  I  will  in  so  far  as  I  do 
not  interfere  with  the  same  right  in  others.  But  this  proposition 
begs  the  whole  question;  the  question  is,  what,  after  all,  is  my 
own?  The  restriction  placed  on  my  action  by  the  theory  when  it 
says  I  may  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  except  in  so  far  as  I  do 
not  interfere  with  the  same  right  in  others  is  equivalent  to  a  nega- 
tion of  the  right  as  a  peculiar  appurtenance  of  the  person,  if  it  is 
true  that  possession  of  things  sooner  or  later  involves  in  every 
case  my  relations  with  other  persons.  The  conception  of  persons 
and  thing  as  separate,  isolated,  and  external  to  each  other  makes 
any  idea  of  ordered  relation  in  human  affairs  impossible.  The 
right  to  control  of  things  then  inheres  in  the  order  of  persons  who 
consent  mutually,  or  is  '  natural '  to  that  order. 

The  right  of  disposal  as  the  right  to  maintain  or  relinquish 
possession  is  a  case  of  the  right  to  control.  Whether  I  may  con- 
vey and  warrant  to  John  Doe  '  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever '  any- 
thing of  human  or  personal  use  depends  on  the  consent  of  the 
order  of  persons,  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  relinquish 
its  interest  absolutely,  for  that  order  is  the  source  and  origin  of 
the  right  to  possess,  in  that  its  existence  depends  on  the  exercise 
of  the  right,  and  its  essence  defines  the  nature  of  the  person  by 
prescribing  his  end.  Consent  to  individual  possession  of  the  abso- 
lute sort  on  the  part  of  the  social  order  is  self -contradictory  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  negation  of  the  structure  of  the  human  order 
which  alone  can  consent  finally  or  possess.  The  right  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  to  possess  in  terms  of  use  and  enjoyment  or  control  and 
disposal  is  then  delegated  or  permitted ;  and  the  important  question 
is  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  limitations.  Legal  theory  rec- 
ognizes the  power  of  limitation  by  the  'state'  as  absolute:  in  the 
case  of  possession  by  the  domimwn  eminens;  in  the  case  of  per- 
haps all  other  rights  by  the  'police'  power.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  as  to  just  what  principle  is  invoked  by  the  order  of  persons 
operating  as  the  '  state '  in  these  cases.  I  suggest  that  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  right  of  the  order  of  persons  to  restrict  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  possess  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  a  degree  of 
order  exists;  by  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  order  implies  an 
ever  wider  and  more  complex  interrelation  of  persons  and  of  per- 
sons with  things;  and  by  the  fact  that  the  'good'  of  the  person 
necessitates  the  '  best '  and  fullest  in  the  order  of  persons. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  any  degree  of  social  order  that 
gets  itself  generally  recognized  implies  in  so  far  that  the  purposes 
of  the  individual  have  been  brought  into  some  degree  of  synthesis 
with  the  purposes  of  other  individuals.  And  this  means  that  the 
relinquishment  of  special  and  exclusive  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  is  a  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  larger  order  as 
his  higher  good  in  proportion  as  his  intelligence  is  developed  sym- 
metrically with  his  interests.  Or,  if  the  larger  order  is  recognized 
only  as  a  solution  of  a  conflict  of  interests,  that  is,  negatively,  as 
implied  in  the  law,  the  order  is  accepted  as  the  arbiter  of  interests, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  order  is  accepted  as  possessing  authority,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  ground  of  interests.  The  existence  of  a  given 
degree  and  quality  of  human  order,  then,  guarantees  to  it  the  un- 
limited right  to  possess,  and  the  power  to  delegate  it  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  significance  of  possession,  whether  held  by  the 
order  or  by  the  individual,  will  depend  on  the  degree  and  quality 
of  organization.  Not  because  of  any  original  'nature'  (except  in 
case  the  order  of  persons  is  regarded  as  nature)  which  may  be 
conceived  as  temporally  or  logically  prior  to  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, but  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  the  order  has  a  neces- 
sary derivation  from  the  exercise  of  rights  by  individuals  as  these 
rights  are  expressed  and  defined  through  the  common  use  of  things. 
In  the  second  place,  the  right  to  control  the  individual's  right  to 
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possess  is  seen  to  inhere  in  the  order  of  persons  in  the  fact  that 
the  order  through  growth  increases  the  complexity  and  improves 
the  quality  of  its  constituent  relations.  And  the  absoluteness  of 
the  right  is  assured  just  because  we  can  place  no  limitations  upon 
the  possibilities  open  to  realization  of  personal  and  interpersonal 
relations  through  growth.  The  individualist  looks  upon  the  human 
order  as  the  expression  of  the  quantitative  characters  of  men,  and 
from  this  viewpoint  the  order  can  be  increased  only  by  multiplica- 
tion of  persons  and  by  increase  in  the  quantity  of  things,  or  by 
mere  extension  of  external  relations  among  persons  and  things. 
But  the  principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  social  order  and  of 
its  growth  is  qualitative  in  nature.  The  association  of  individuals 
develops  in  them  interests  and  purposes  which  they  do  not  have 
when  withheld  from  association,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
individual  purposes  or  interests  have  their  end  in  the  individual 
who  holds  them.  It  is  true  of  course  that  these  qualities  rest  upon 
quantitative  counterparts,  and  that  the  latter  can  be  separately 
described  with  some  degree  of  success.  The  psychology  of  crowds 
affords  examples  of  the  quantitative  aspects  of  social  relations  as 
expressed  in  the  mere  intensification  of  certain  characteristic  feel- 
ings. But  these  facts  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  meaning- 
ful modification  of  character  that  arise  from  intelligent  association. 
The  significance  of  association  then  lies  in  the  qualities  of  relations 
formed,  and  these  qualities  cannot  be  disposed  by  the  negative  and 
restrictive  agencies  of  law  as  these  agencies  at  present  exist.  Such 
qualities  are  positive  and  expansive  and  look  outward  and  forward ; 
they  are  the  moral  qualities  properly  so-called.  When  the  shoe- 
maker sells  me  a  pair  of  shoes  the  relations  of  persons  and  things 
involved  are  fairly  simple.  He  is  interested  in  getting  as  much  for 
his  work  and  as  great  a  profit  on  the  materials  used  as  he  can,  and 
is  limited  only  by  my  ability  or  my  willingness  to  pay  if  I  am  the 
only  customer.  I  want  as  much  wear  and  comfort  as  I  can  get 
and  at  as  little  cost  as  possible.  But  no  exchange  would  ever  take 
place  on  those  grounds  alone.  It  is  at  this  point  that  industrial 
relations  become  difficult  because  of  the  depersonalization  of  hu- 
man relations  through  the  excessive  multiplication  of  machine 
'conveniences.'  Unless  the  sale  is  effected  through  some  sort  of 
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fusion  of  personal  interests  the  relations  involved  are  negative  and 
dispersive  or  'competitive.'  But  if  a  fusion  of  interests  can  be 
reached  in  which  both  parties  are  relatively  satisfied,  the  relation 
established  is  one  that  is  positive  and  constructive  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  or  may  be  the  ground  upon  which  further  and  wider  syntheses 
of  interests  may  be  effected.  In  any  case  the  basis  of  the  right  to 
possess  is  discoverable  neither  in  the  shoemaker  nor  myself  as 
isolated  individuals,  but  in  the  synthesis  of  persons  as  that  is  set 
up  through  the  thing  involved — the  shoes.  The  shoemaker  never 
owned  the  shoes,  for  somebody  sold  him  the  leather  and  his  interest 
extended  over  and  fused  with  that  of  the  man  who  wore  the  shoes 
and  expected  good  wear  from  them.  The  'good'  shoemaker  is 
therefore,  in  Plato's  sense,  the  personal  instrument  through  which 
a  fusion  of  interpersonal  relations  is  established.  Moreover,  a 
so-called  third  or  disinterested  party  must  get  his  interest  satisfied 
on  the  ground  that  shoe  sales  in  general  must  be  so  conducted  that 
all  will  be  protected  against  the  hyperdevelopment  of  particular 
interests.  And  it  is  this  third  party  as  the  order  of  persons  whose 
interests  get  expressed  in  the  typical  ethical  judgments.  Such 
judgments  find  their  objectivity  in  their  reference  to  the  synthetic 
order  of  persons  as  that  is  mediated  through  the  qualities  of 
things.  A  moral  judgment  is,  as  a  judgment  of  a  court  on  the 
law  ought  to  be,  a  'corporate'  judgment.  A  moral  judgment  is, 
as  a  legal  judgment  ought  to  be,  an  interpretative  allusion  to  a 
social  order,  either  actual  or  ideal ;  to  the  actual  in  the  more  simply 
descriptive  references  to  accepted  standards,  to  the  ideal  when  the 
reference  is  critically  constitutive  of  new  standards.  The  right  to 
possess  is  then  native  to  the  system  of  purposes  which  represents 
a  synthesis  of  interpersonal  interests.  This  system  is  logically 
prior  to  the  individual  and  is  the  origin  of  the  authority  of  the 
moral  law,  as  well  as  that  of  the  civil  law,  over  the  individual. 
And  it  is  the  significance  of  the  consciousness  of  this  higher  unity 
that  determines  the  moral  and  civil  quality  of  the  individual,  and 
the  degree  to  which  his  action  approaches  consilience  with  this 
unity  measures  the  morality  and  the  '  patriotism '  of  his  action. 

The  social  order  which  has  final  authority  is  that  which  answers 
to  our  as  yet  unrealized  purposes,  and  not  that  represented  in  the 
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history  of  custom,  even  if  it  be  true  that  organization  gets  effected 
through  directions  established  by  custom.  Custom  sets  the  prob- 
lem, points  to  failures  or  successes  in  the  past,  and  suggests  direc- 
tions along  which  intelligence,  superceding  habit,  may  strike  out 
new  lines  for  the  future.  Intelligence  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  detail  of  specific  acts.  The  latter  may  in  the  nature  of 
things  remain  indefinitely  under  the  motivation  of  habit.  Their 
moral  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  or  may  be  elements 
in  the  process  through  which  intelligence  draws  the  plan  of  an 
order  of  acts.  And  this  whole  is  not  a  complex  of  factual  ele- 
ments reproduced  from  memory  merely,  but  it  is  also  an  imagina- 
tive construction  which  draws  its  materials  largely  from  an  aesthetic 
reinterpretation  of  past  conditions.  And  in  so  far  as  the  social 
order  depends  on  possession  it  will  require  that  the  law  which  de- 
termines and  limits  the  right  to  possess  be  formulated  with  respect 
not  to  antiquated  ideas  and  institutions  as  in  the  case  of  the  law 
of  property  as  it  now  stands,  but  with  respect  to  the  ideas  and 
institutions  which  present  needs  dictate  shall  be  constructed  in  the 
future.  The  hazy  history  of  the  past  as  it  operates  in  precedent 
imposes  upon  us  the  sorry  necessity  of  decomposing  the  complex 
problems  of  life  into  elements  simple  enough  to  be  readily  disposed 
according  to  principles  applicable  if  at  all  only  in  a  remote  age,  and 
the  decomposition  leaves  the  problems  mangled  beyond  recognition 
even  by  the  lawyers — hence  legal  fictions.  And  these  fictions,  by 
the  way,  are  more  real  than  the  supposed  entities  at  the  basis  of 
the  law.  A  difficulty  between  a  corporation  and  its  operatives  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  'public'  on  the  other  is  reduced  to  simple 
terms  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  while  the  John  Doe-Richard 
Roe  situation  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be,  if  it  ever  was,  representa- 
tive of  any  real  personal  relation.  Its  terms  are  not  identifiable 
with  any  events  in  the  present  order ;  and  this  backward  reference 
to  a  primitive  state  of  simplicity  perpetuates  antiquated  methods 
of  interpretation  of  social  and  personal  relations.  The  actual 
facts  of  social  relation  are  hidden  behind  the  opacity  of  a  form 
which  is  usable  because  it  obstructs  the  light ;  it  may  mean  anything 
and  therefore  means  nothing.  By  this  method  of  solution  a  per- 
sonal relation  involving  justice  is  made  a  simple  relation  of  indi- 
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vicinal  to  individual,  the  standard  applying  to  which  can  be  only  an 
empty  form.  The  relation  is  then  regarded  as  measurable,  the 
individual  is  a  quantitative  unit,  and  the  social  order  a  mechanism. 
But  while  the  content  of  a  relation  between  persons  is  a  matter 
of  the  individuals  involved  and  of  their  peculiar  qualities,  the 
intent  of  the  relation  points  outward  to  something  larger.  As 
content  it  involves  a  simple  situation  which  is  composable  by  a 
matching  of  specific  points,  as  when  in  the  case  of  litigants  it  is 
found  that  one  owes  the  other  a  sum  of  money.  So  far,  a  com- 
plete solution  is  reached  provided  all  the  facts  in  the  case  are  duly 
weighed.  It  is  a  case  of  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  '  principles '  does  not  call  for  intelligence,  since  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  perceiving  the  applicability  of  a  rule.  But  the 
intent  of  the  relation  (by  which  the  precedent  was  supposed  to 
have  been  established)  carries  beyond  the  specific  elements  of  fact, 
and  requires  the  consideration  of  circumstances  within  which  the 
facts  themselves  are  determined.  The  larger  social  complex  within 
which  a  particular  act  occurs  is  in  a  sense  a  producer  of  the  act, 
in  that  it  might  have  made  it  otherwise  than  it  is.  The  specific  act 
is  then  referable  for  its  meaning  to  its  locus  in  an  order  of  acts, 
the  act  is  capable  of  being  understood  as  the  expression  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  individual  only  when  referred  for  its  moral 
quality  to  the  social  whole  in  which  it  finds  its  being.  As  the 
expression  of  the  '  individual '  it  is  capable  of  complete  description 
and  its  history  may  be  told  by  reference  to  some  previous  psycho- 
logical state.  It  can  be  estimated  quantitatively  by  a  standard 
fixed  in  previous  time ;  it  can  be  '  adjudicated '  but  it  cannot  be 
valued.  The  question  of  its  worth  or  worthlessness  is  one  of  its 
place  in  a  synthesis  of  other  acts  and  other  persons  as  these  are 
mediated  through  things  and  as  the  whole  is  conceived  as  a  har- 
monious dynamic  order.  It  is  within  this  order  that  possession 
gets  its  meaning;  possession  is  a  function  of  the  whole.  Posses- 
sion as  use  and  enjoyment  particularizes  things  with  reference  to 
persons,  when  the  matter  is  looked  at  from  the  viewpoint  of  indi- 
vidualistic psychology,  and  it  is  this  viewpoint  that  gives  individ- 
ualistic ethical  systems.  Referred  to  a  stretched  metaphysics  of 
the  individual,  it  results  in  the  natural  right  and  the  superlative 
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dignity  of  the  person  as  emphasized  in  rigoristic  or  rationalistic 
systems.  But  possession  from  the  point  of  view  of  control  and 
disposal  under  the  complicated  conditions  of  the  present,  which 
have  grown  up  long  after  the  typical  ethical  and  legal  points  of 
view  have  been  worked  out,  presents  problems  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  are  soluble  by  no  ethical  or  legal  standards  or  methods  that 
now  exist. 

The  situation  suggests  two  possible  courses.  It  may  be  possible 
for  human  life  to  exist  without  standards ;  and  if  standards  must 
imply  fixity,  the  attempt  would  be  an  attractive  adventure.  Per- 
haps something  like  this  is  attempted  in  equity  procedure.  And 
it  seems  characteristic  of  the  rough-and-ready  way  in  which  we 
pronounce  simple  judgments  in  private  life.  A  case  is  settled  on 
its  '  merits/  or  disposed  of  by  reference  alone  to  the  '  facts,'  and 
without  any  reference  (conscious,  at  least)  either  to  rules  or 
future  exigencies  or  possible  neglected  interests.  As  a  case  in 
equity  it  is  settled  by  the  judge's  notion  of  moral  '  common  sense ' 
which  is  perhaps  only  his  own  dominant  prejudice.  Here  an  act 
is  regarded  as  not  connected  either  with  the  life  history  of  the 
agent  or  the  wider  group  of  acts  of  other  persons,  or  with  defi- 
nitely anything  but  a  supposed  quality  in  the  act  itself.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  procedure  of  the  hedonist  who  would  judge  the 
act  with  respect  to  some  feeling  which  is  a  part  of  the  psychological 
mechanism  of  the  act  itself.  In  any  case  the  act  is  standardized 
with  reference  to  itself,  which  is  to  say  that  no  standard  at  all  is 
used.  This  point  I  suppose  is  meant  by  the  usual  criticism  of 
such  procedure  as  subjective,  since  it  carries  with  it  no  point  of 
community  upon  which  there  may  be  agreement  or  disagreement. 
The  question  is  therefore  not  arguable,  and  where  we  have  no 
ground  for  concerted  action  or  thought,  there  rules  are  out  of  the 
question  and  atomism  is  the  word  with  which  to  describe  human 
affairs.  But  actions  are  properly  judged  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  agreement  in  terms  of  further  action  or  thought  which 
they  provide;  and  by  agreement  I  mean  not  abstract  logical  con- 
sistency alone,  which  I  do  mean,  but  also  the  mutuality  of  consent 
to  act  through  cooperative  effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
common  or  reciprocal  good.  The  'objectivity'  of  moral  judg- 
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ments,  then,  indicates  the  necessity  of  standards,  and  the  question 
is  as  to  their  nature. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  to  drift  or  lapse  toward  the  most 
attractive  or  simplest  idea  has  led  to  the  adoption  in  law  and 
politics  of  precedent  as  a  working  standard.  The  same  force  tends 
to  fix  precedent  as  'natural'  and  necessary.  Hence  we  eulogize 
the  'eternal  principles  of  justice/  etc.,  and  forget  that  justice  is 
merely  the  right  ordering  of  given  concrete  relations  which  mani- 
fest a  constant  tendency  to  change.  Whether  the  change  is  to  be 
orderly  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  standards  by  which  direc- 
tion is  given  to  it.  Most  of  the  disorder  so  much  lamented  in 
things  human  is  due  to  the  rigidity  of  laws  which,  because  they 
will  not  bend,  must  break.  There  is  as  a  consequence  lawless 
action  and  lack  of  accomplishment  due  to  uncoordinated  effort. 
If  there  is  to  be  order,  to  say  nothing  of  'progress,'  standards 
must  be  flexible.  Control  by  this  sort  of  'Lesbian  rule'  is  then 
not  a  rigid  logical  predetermination  of  direction,  but  a  critical  and 
cooperative  composition  of  various  directions  that  represent  dif- 
ferent elements  of  motivation  in  the  order  which  is  being  estab- 
lished. This  standard  might  be  indicated  as  the  principle  of  co- 
operative effort  of  thought  and  action  which  directs  human  en- 
deavor toward  the  mutuality  of  human  good.  While  its  function 
is  to  direct  and  order  the  moving  whole,  in  other  words  to  ob- 
jectify its  purposes,  the  degree  and  quality  of  order  attained  at  any 
moment  will  react  on  the  principle  and  revalue  it  continuously  by 
requiring  progressive  adaptation  to  an  end  which,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  is  only  partially  understood  or  defined.  The  quality  of 
the  present  human  order  presents  as  a  problem  an  end  which  is 
only  partially  appreciated,  but  which  is  yet  judged  better  than  the 
present.  Or,  put  the  other  way  around,  it  pronounces  adverse 
judgment  on  the  order  that  is,  and  calls  for  detailed  effort  of 
thought  and  action  toward  its  reconstitution.  There  will  be  pro- 
gressive give  and  take  between  the  end  as  community  good  and  the 
principle  which  is  its  instrument.  The  end  is,  let  us  say,  a  shared 
good  in  the  form  of  a  balanced  and  equitable  but  dynamic  social 
order;  the  principle,  a  shared  obligation  to  effort  as  expressed  in 
mutuality  of  interest  and  cooperation  in  action. 
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When  we  look  at  possession  and  property  as  a  social  function, 
as  I  think  we  must  learn  to  do,  it  will  appear  that  what  is  called 
control  misses  the  point  at  which  the  endeavor  of  men  aims.     It 
seems  to  have  the  negative  sense  which  makes  legal  restriction 
meaningless  in  that  it  externalizes  all  the  agencies  through  which 
motives  get  worked  out.     It  assumes  that  possession  is  an  appurte- 
nance of  the  individual  and  that  individual  interests  are  different 
from  and  hostile  to  each  other  and  to  those  of  the  whole,  and  that 
any  order  is  an  unstable  balance  of  opposing  forces.     On  this 
assumption  the  best  government  is  the  one  that  governs  least,  and 
the  only  function  of  government  is  to  stand  apart  and  umpire  the 
game  and  to  interfere  only  when  methods  become  too  raw.     But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  government  should  not  enter  the  game  in 
a  positive  way,  if  it  is  to  be  the  agency  of  control;  it  must  do  so 
if  we  are  to  take  seriously  the  principle  that  government  represents 
the  will  of  its  people.     We  do  not  will  a  negation  in  other  connec- 
tions.    So  the  two  so-called  principles  of  government  contradict 
each  other.     If  possession  is  to  stand  for  positive  furtherance  of 
social  ends,  it  would  seem  that  laws  governing  its  use  and  control 
should  look  rather  to  the  degree  to  which  it  represents  community 
of  purpose,  than  to  the  degree  to  which  it  stands  for  individually 
determined  ends.     It  is  time  to  rethink  the  old  superstition  that 
the  general  good  is  served  best  by  the  '  free  hand.'     So  long  as  we 
look  upon  the  human  order  as  composed  of  '  individuals '  taken  as 
determined  by  separate  and  particular  interests,  the  agencies  of 
control,  by  which  I  mean  those  instruments  through  which  the 
public  or  common  will  gets  expressed  or  public  purposes  get  formu- 
lated, can  only  be  dispersive  and  separatist  in  their  effects.     And 
if  we  are  to  assume  that  these  agencies  and  interests  are  repre- 
sented by  government,  then  government  must  be  defined  in  terms 
of  sovereignty,  dignity,  majesty,  etc.,  all  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
mean  simply  force.     The  principle  upon  which  government  acts 
will  be  negative  and  disruptive,  and  as  expressed  in  the  law  will 
externalize  and  harden  into  rigid  mechanical  forces  all  the  agen- 
cies through  which  social  purpose  seeks  to  make  itself  effective. 
Individuality  conceived  as  determined  by  the  psychological  and 
biological  aspects  of  the  human  being — the  '  natural  person '  of  the 
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law — can  issue  only  in  a  mechanism  and  materialism  with  an  exag- 
gerated greed  for  physical  property.  And  the  attempt  to  conceive 
the  individual  as  a  unity  of  any  other  kind,  in  so  far  as  the  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  his  distinctness  as  is  done  in  the  legal  and  politi- 
cal doctrines  of  rights,  will  come  to  nothing  else  than  a  coarse 
materialism  in  which  relations  can  have  only  such  significance  as 
is  derivable  from  the  notion  of  conflicting  forces,  and  Hobbes' 
war  of  all  against  all  will  be  the  last  word  of  political  theory. 
Emphatic  assertion  that  individuality  is  a  spiritual  entity  or  a 
qualitative  whole  or  system  comes  to  nothing  the  moment  the 
attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  'private'  rights  of  individuals 
'against'  each  other,  or  against  anything  for  that  matter.  And 
the  attempt  to  make  rights  '  inhere '  in  the  individual  as  ordinarily 
described  is  after  all  a  denial  of  any  real  meaning  in  the  term.  A 
private  right  is,  therefore,  in  connection  with  the  individual  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  term,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  attack  on  the  reality  of  the  individual, 
nor  on  rights,  nor  private  rights,  nor  even  on  the  right  to  private 
property  in  material  things.  But  a  profound  respect  for  all  these 
notions  leads  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  clear  significance 
that  can  be  defined  or  defended  for  these  terms  as  they  are 
assumed  in  the  practical  relations  of  law  and  politics  as  these  get 
expression  in  legislation  and  judicial  procedure.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  '  individual '  of  the  law  and  politics ;  consequently 
from  that  point  of  view  no  consistent  account  of  rights  or  of 
human  relations  can  be  given.  The  question  of  real  importance 
is,  then,  one  of  giving  as  clear  and  definite  a  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  individuality  as  is  possible,  one  that  will  be  consistent 
with  the  facts  of  human  relations  as  the  latter  appear  in  their 
whole  meaning.  Then  a  question  of  law  will  not  be  referable  to 
an  act  of  legislation  (as  it  perhaps  rarely  is  in  the  process  of 
judicial  interpretation)  but  to  a  metaphysics  of  individuality  (as 
in  practice  it  generally  has  been,  though  to  a  mistaken  meta- 
physics) which  can  justify  itself  to  thought.  That  is,  the  question 
is  not  one  of  determining  specific  rights,  although  specific  rights 
are,  once  we  have  a  hold  on  a  right  principle,  determinable ;  but 
one  of  the  nature  of  individuality.  And  this  is  a  question  of 
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metaphysics.  From  this  point  we  might  begin  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  individual  is  real.  This  means,  I  suppose,  that  some 
sort  of  theory  of  individualism  is  final ;  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  going  back  of  the  notion  of  individuality.  But  this  means  that 
the  real  is  individual.  Then  variety  of  real  content  suggests  the 
idea  of  degree,  and  with  this  idea  applied  to  individuality  we  have 
a  way  out  of  the  contradictions  of  'individualism.'  There  are 
then  individualities  of  varying  degrees  and  the  important  practical 
question,  particularly  for  legal  theory,  is  one  of  defining,  with  such 
conciseness  as  is  possible,  the  various  stages  and  types  of  indi- 
viduality as  they  apear  in  the  relations  of  human  affairs.  This 
process  will  of  course  imply  a  first  agreement  upon  a  principle,  a 
fundamentum  divisionis;  and  this  again  will  raise  the  old  question 
of  the  '  principle  of  individuation,'  a  reinterpretation  of  which  is, 
I  submit,  the  one  necessity  of  legal,  ethical,  and  political  thought 
at  the  present  time.  I  should  not  undertake  to  say  what  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  final  principle  upon  which  the  various  types  of 
individuality  should  properly  be  distinguished.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary that  the  principle  take  different  forms  for  theoretical  and  for 
practical  purposes;  or  for  the  different  sciences  that  deal  with 
human  relations  directly.  I  merely  suggest  that  property  consid- 
ered as  the  material  ground  of  life  functions  and  as  the  instrument 
of  social  purpose  might  serve  some  of  the  practical  purposes  of 
law  and  politics  and  possibly  of  ethics  for  the  distinguishing  of 
the  various  forms  of  individuality.  It  is  clear  that  the  property 
idea  has  been  one  of  the  larger  elements  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  justice.  And  it  is  probably  at  the 
bottom  of  the  distinction  in  law  between  the  'natural'  and  the 
'  artificial '  person. 

Proceeding  from  such  an  idea  as  this  the  question  of  possession 
would  become  one  largely  of  determining  the  types  of  'person' 
involved  in  a  given  case.  The  '  natural '  person  would  then  be  the 
point  of  incidence  of  property  considered  as  private,  and  the  limi- 
tations of  the  extent  of  this  form  of  property  could  be  relatively 
easily  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  social  functions  performed 
by  the  individual.  And  the  '  trust '  idea  suggests  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  distinguish  between  possessory  social  functions  as  con- 
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trolled  in  use  for  an  abstract  purpose,  and  the  same  functions  in 
their  point  of  incidence  as  represented  in  ownership.  That  is,  it 
is  possible  for  the  instrument  of  a  social  function  to  be  used  and 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  a  social  purpose  without  being  owned 
at  all;  which  suggests  that  the  idea  of  ownership  may  have  with 
us  a  tremendously  exaggerated  importance.  The  various  types  of 
corporate  personality  or  '  artificial  person '  could  be  differentiated 
along  the  lines  of  the  various  uses  of  public  property;  and  the 
question  of  '  who  owns '  the  properties  used  and  controlled  in  the 
interest  of  corporate  entities  would  be  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
There  would  thus  be  individualities  represented  by  the  family,  the 
church  unit,  the  various  social  and  political  units,  all  these  char- 
acterized by  the  diversity  of  relation  of  '  natural '  persons  entering 
into  the  whole;  and  individualities  represented  by  corporations, 
estates,  masses  of  property,  even  more  or  less  abstract  groups  of 
'  rights,'  these  characterized  by  various  removes  from  incidence  in 
natural  persons.  The  point  is  that  all  these  entities  are  individu- 
alities ;  the  '  juristic  person '  is  no  less  an  individual,  and  no  more 
a  fiction,  than  the  'natural  person.'  They  can  all  possess  and 
assume  other  legal  relations ;  and  the  extent  to  which  some  of  them 
can  enter  into  questionable  political  relations  is  well  known.  And 
the  distinctions  among  them  might  very  well — I  suggest  it  as  a 
mere  practical  maxim — follow  the  different  classes  of  property. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  determination  of  individuality  by  prop- 
erty is  materialism  and  an  'economic'  theory,  the  reply  is  that 
property  as  the  objective  criterion  of  individuality  is  itself  deter- 
mined as  a  social  or  interpersonal  function,  and  avoids  the  mate- 
rialism involved  in  making  the  criterion  of  right  and  property  the 
natural  person,  which  can  itself  be  determined  strictly  only  by  its 
psychological  or  biological  characters.  The  natural  person  is  a 
low  type  of  individual ;  it  is  the  particular  aspect  of  what  is  uni- 
versal in  the  higher  individuality  of  an  interpersonal  function  such 
as  the  family. 

On  such  a  conception  the  old  rigid  distinction  between  private 
property  and  public  property  is  avoided.  Private  property  is 
sacred  and  inviolable,  to  be  sure;  but  that  does  not  justify  the 
individualist  principle  that  one  should  get  what  one  can,  nor  does 
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it  justify  the  vast  masses  of  property  which  are  now  withheld  from 
productive  use  to  satisfy  the  mere  whim  of  the  individual.  Public 
property  is  also  necessary;  the  state  is  possessor  of  all  kinds  of 
things  independently  of  the  control  which  it  exercises  over  all  the 
property  of  its  subjects.1  But  between  the  two  is  a  long  series  of 
individualities  representing  in  their  use  and  enjoyment  and  control 
of  property  the  complexity  of  interpersonal  functions  which  binds 
the  mass  of  individuals  into  an  organic  whole.  And  it  is  these 
mediate  individualities  that  are  real,  at  least  as  real  as  any.  If 
there  are  any  fictitious  persons  they  are  the  extremes  of  the  series : 
the  natural  person  and  the  state  when  regarded  as  ultimates.  Full 
individual  freedom  in  possession  has  demonstrated  its  own  contra- 
dictoriness;  and  the  idea  of  state  ownership  and  control  is  offen- 
sive to  all  types  of  mind.  And  the  alternative  is  corporate  owner- 
ship, or  dropping  the  idea  of  ownership  altogether,  use  and  control 
by  corporate  individualities  representing  in  their  organization  the 
major  functions  of  human  intercommunication. 

In  this  way  can  be  avoided  also  the  objectionable  legal  notion 
that  possession  is  exclusive,  as  well  also  that  of  the  negative  and 
restrictive  character  of  law.  If  our  rights  and  our  law  must '  con- 
trol '  and  '  restrict '  or  be  '  against '  something,  let  them  be  against 
'  all  the  world '  as  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  interest  of  human 
welfare.  There  can  be  avoided  also  both  the  hyperdevelopment 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  state,  and  we  shall  be  rid  of  the 
irrational  notion  that  the  state  is  external  to  and  against  the  indi- 
vidual— 'the  man  versus  the  state'  idea.  The  question  with 
reference  to  most  of  our  legal  and  political  notions  is,  what  forms 
and  degrees  of  individuality  do  they  respectively  represent? 

E.  JORDAN. 

BUTLER   COLLEGE. 
*  Holland,  Jurisprudence,  p.  366. 


AN  APPROACH  TO  IDEALISM. 

TOO  much  emphasis  perhaps  is  laid,  in  recent  expositions,  on 
the  logical,  the  more  strictly  metaphysical  and  technical 
aspects  of  Bernard  Bosanquet's  philosophy,  such  as  its  view  of  the 
Absolute  or  of  the  logic  of  the  concrete  universal;  and  too  little 
has  been  done  by  commentators  in  the  way  of  bringing  out  the 
broader,  the  more  immediately  human  and  richer  aspect  of  that 
philosophy.  For  it  is  to  my  mind  the  direct  human  side  of  Bosan- 
quet,  our  best  living  exponent  of  idealism,  that  needs  emphasizing 
to-day,  not  primarily  because  this  side  is  '  human '  or  '  idealistic,' 
but  because  possibly  through  this  approach  a  great  philosophy  can 
be  a  little  more  widely  and  genuinely  understood,  and  can,  there- 
fore, a  little  better  "help  to  recall  and  concentrate  the  modern 
mind  out  of  its  distraction."  And  at  a  time  when  psychiatrists  are 
nervously  bemoaning  a  world  hysteria,  even  slight  aid  is  to  be 
valued.  Ultimately  what  ails  the  world  is  its  philosophy,  its  ideas ; 
and  through  philosophy  its  ultimate  cure  must  come.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  say  that  bad  philosophy  died  when  Germany  was  de- 
feated. If  Germany's  war  psychosis  was  due  basically  to  a  faulty 
naturalistic  metaphysic,  applying  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection 
to  the  lives  of  men  and  groups  of  men,  then  various  other  nations 
are  not  so  far  removed  from  Germany's  point  of  view  as  they 
think,  save  in  relentlessness  of  logic  and  rigor  of  application.  Of 
extant  metaphysics,  idealism  is  very  nearly  the  only  one  which 
actually  has  kept  itself  free  from  the  fatal  error  of  accepting  a 
scientific  naturalism  as  a  '  pou  sto,'  which  thenceforth  becomes 
philosophy's  point  of  departure,  not  to  be  gainsaid  save  at  the  risk 
of  being  unscientific.  To-day  philosophical  analyses  which  begin 
and  deal  directly  with  human  life  and  experience  as  it  concretely 
is,  and  not  as  it  is  interpreted  as  being  when  viewed  through  the 
abstract  conceptual  glass  of  a  naturalistic  biology  and  psychology, 
are  at  a  premium. 

Any  approach,  therefore,  to  a  way  of  thought  which,  far  from 
being  abstract  and  supra-human,  stands  almost  alone  in  beginning 
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with,  and  remaining  faithful  to,  the  actual  life  of  man  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

Idealism  has  many  handles,  many  avenues  of  approach.  It  is 
possible  through  religion,  through  art,  through  political  reflection, 
through  social  philosophy,  through  logic,  through  technical  episte- 
mology  to  work  into  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Hegel  and  Bosanquet,  and  no  way  can  be  finally  neg- 
lected. But  with  regard  to  directness  and  simplicity  these  ways 
differ.  The  actual  world  of  human  experience  and  knowledge  is, 
of  course,  the  world  which  philosophy  attempts  in  some  sense  to 
enlighten ;  and  yet  frequently  so  complex  are  the  steps  leading  to 
and  encompassing  a  philosophy  that  by  the  time  a  thinker  has 
traveled  the  way,  he  has  more  or  less  lost  contact  with  his  starting- 
point.  His  philosophy  then  lacks  directness  and  cogency,  less 
through  its  own  shortcomings  perhaps  than  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  attainment. 

The  logical  aspect  of  idealism,  for  example,  is  an  entirely  neces- 
sary part  of  that  metaphysic;  its  logical  spirit  and  technique  is 
indeed,  as  every  reader  of  Bosanquet  knows,  in  one  sense  its  very 
essence.  But  to  stress  this  aspect  alone,  even  to  point  out  its  merit 
as  logic,1  is  to  confirm  the  critic  in  his  belief  that  idealism  is  still 
a  'ballet  of  bloodless  categories/  and  to  give  the  impression  that 
technique  in  idealism  is  cardinal.  Further,  the  logic  of  idealism 
(the  logic  of  consistency  and  non-linear  implication),  regardless 
of  its  soundness  as  contrasted,  say,  with  instrumental  logic  or 
realistic  logic,  is  not  the  aspect  of  the  philosophy  that  contrasts 
most  sharply  and  illuminatingly  with  other  metaphysics.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  nature  and  spirit  and  point  of  view  of  much  of  con- 
temporary philosophy,  as  Russell's  realism,  conveys  the  idea  that 
philosophical  soundness  and  correct  orientation  are  chiefly  matters 
of  a  certain  facility  in  handling  categories  of  one  sort  or  another. 

i  See  the  excellent  article  on  Bosanquet's  Logic  (Revised  Ed.)  by  Sabine, 
entitled  "  Professor  Bosanquet's  Logic  and  the  Concrete  Universal,"  PHIL. 
REV.,  Vol.  XXL,  pp.  546-565  (Sept.,  1912).  And  yet  Professor  Sabine  gives 
the  impression  that  Bosanquet's  idealism  is  merely  a  matter  of  the  logic  of 
consistency,  or  perhaps  better,  as  if  the  logic  of  consistency  summed  up 
Bosanquet's  philosophy. 
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Yet  the  fact  is,  as  idealism  should  be  the  first  to  point  out,  and  as 
it  does,  I  think,  in  connection  with  the  approach  I  am  about  to 
consider,  that  sound  philosophical  orientation  is  obtained,  not  so 
much  by  technique  or  cleverness  as  by  a  serious  and  open-minded 
scrutiny  of  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  human  life  as  it  is 
lived.  Much  of  the  artificiality  of  philosophical  writings,  and 
much  of  the  timid,  over-strained,  aloof,  essentially  sceptical  spirit 
that  one  so  often  meets,  are  due  to  an  early  attained  and  altogether 
excessive  preoccupation  with  concepts  rather  than  with  human  life. 
Concepts  and  thinking  of  the  best  possible  sort  we  must  of  course 
have,  but  they  must  be  in  the  service  of  a  constructive  thinker 
rightly  oriented  to  human  experience  and  experiences.  When  they 
constitute  a  world  apart  from  the  concrete  existing  world,  as  they 
did  in  Scholasticism,  they  churn  up  a  pottage  of  their  own  cre- 
ation, but  give  us  little  hint  of  the  birthright  of  men  and  philoso- 
phers alike.  No  ingenuity,  for  example,  can  squeeze  out  of 
mathematico-realistic  metaphysic  the  full  concrete  richness  of  the 
everyday  life  of  humanity;  no  ingenuity  in  manipulating  a  set  of 
principles  can  atone  for  the  philosophical  inadequacy  of  those 
principles. 

And  to  see  this  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  logic  as  it  is  of  an 
active  and  appreciative  awareness  of  the  important  things  in 
human  existence.  It  is  because  the  great  poet  does  not  soon  com- 
mit himself  to  a  closed  system  of  conceptions  or  '  first  principles ' 
that  his  ripe  thought  often  exceeds  in  real  penetration  the  effort  of 
the  metaphysician.  He  has  analyzed  and  become  sensitive  to  gen- 
uinely human  actual  values,  where  the  philosopher,  frequently 
misled  by  his  immersion  in  scientific  and  logical  conceptions,  sees 
and  interprets  such  values  only  at  secondhand — through  the  dis- 
torting light  of  a  particular  theory.1 

If,  therefore,  idealism  is  concrete  where  other  current  philoso- 
phies are  abstract,  if  it  can  deal  with  and  light  up  actual  and 

i  The  best  example  of  this  in  philosophy  (as  contrasted  with  science,  which 
necessarily  uses  abstract  universals)  is  new  realistic  thought.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  deduce  from  internal  evidence  that  the  new  realism  has  anything 
to  do  with  concrete  human  experience.  It  seems  to  find  its  substance  in 
organisms,  Qua  organisms,  and  an  environment,  qua  environment,  the  matter 
of  fact  content  of  life  being  ignored. 
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specific  human  problems  where  other  philosophies  look  '  through  a 
glass  darkly,'  then  the  approach  to  it  should  be,  in  nature,  as  nearly 
as  possible  akin  to  the  philosophy  itself,  i.e.,  it  should  be  direct, 
actual,  a  matter  of  living  experience.  As  one  would  expect,  an 
approach  of  this  nature  has  been  indicated  by  Bosanquet,  and  its 
importance  for  further  and  more  difficult  idealistic  thought  pointed 
out.  I  wish  to  recall  briefly  the  chief  ideas  in  that  early  and  little- 
referred-to  essay  of  Bosanquet's,  "On  the  True  Conception  of 
Another  World." 1 

Bosanquet  begins  this  essay  by  pointing  out  that  Hegel's  philos- 
ophy is  always  and  through  all  concerned  with  human  experience. 
"  All  appearances  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  Hegel  is  faith- 
ful to  the  present  and  the  concrete.  In  the  study  of  his  philosophy 
we  are  always  dealing  with  human  experience." 2  What  is  true  of 
Hegel's  philosophy  is,  so  the  modern  idealist  believes,  even  more 
true  of  idealism  to-day.8 

Now  if  idealism  is  of  human  experience,  what  is  its  point  of 
view  regarding  it?  How  does  it  differ  in  its  method  of  surveying 
life  from  other  and  more  abstract  and  remote  metaphysics?  For 
all  thought  starts  somehow  with  human  experience.  Idealism's 
view  of  experience  is  not  different,  at  the  start,  from  the  view  of 
any  other  philosophy ;  it  is  not  different  from  the  view  of  the  poet 
or  the  scientist.  Idealistic  thought  becomes  such,  after  proper 
development,  because  it  discerns  and  pushes  home  the  importance 
of  a  distinction  within  experience  which  all  thought  discerns  as  to 
fact  but  not  as  to  significance. 

Bosanquet  leads  up  to  the  point,  in  the  essay  in  question,  by 
discussing  the  popular  conception  of  'another  world,'  a  world 
remote  and  beyond  ordinary  human  life  which  it  nevertheless  per- 
haps doubles  in  a  ghostly  though  glorified  way.  Now  this  un- 
knowable world,  the  transcendental  realm  of  the  '  Infinite,  the 

1  First  published  as  "  the  introduction  to  a  translation  of  a  fragment  of 
Hegel's  Aesthetic,"  and  later  reprinted  in  the  volume  Essays  and  Addresses 
(Swan  Sonnenschein,  London,  1899). 

2  Essays  and  Addresses,  p.  92. 

8  Due  largely  to  idealism's  natural  development,  but  also  to  the  reform 
Hegel  started.  See  Bosanquet,  Distinction  between  Mind  and  its  Objects, 
esp.  p.  54  ff. ;  also  Bosanquet's  article,  "  The  History  of  Philosophy,"  in 
Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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suprasensuous,  the  Divine'  is,  of  course,  an  impossible  one  in 
philosophy,  whatever  its  value  to  ordinary  picture-making  thought. 
It,  like  any  similar  'marble  temple  shining  on  a  hill/  is  entirely 
antipodal  to  idealism,  the  essence  of  which,  it  is  significant  to 
observe,  the  critic  nevertheless  asserts  it  to  be.1  "  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  genuine  distinction  between  'this'  world  and  the  'other' 
world,  which  is  merely  parodied  by  the  vulgar  antithesis  between 
natural  and  supernatural,  finite  and  infinite,  phenomenal  and 
noumenal,"  a  "distinction  which  falls  within  the  world  which  we 
know,  and  not  between  the  world  we  know  and  another  world  we 
do  not  know."2  This  distinction  within  human  experience  is 
simply  the  distinction  between  the  world  of  sense,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  world  of  thought,  and  more  generally  the  '  spiritual ' 
world,  on  the  other  hand.8  To  this  latter  world,  or  kind  of  experi- 
ence, its  nature  and  its  significance  both  in  itself  and  as  an  aid  to 
our  understanding  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  Bosanquet  devotes  the 
major  part  of  his  essay.  "  That  the  world  of  mind,  or  the  world 
above  sense,  exists  as  an  actual  or  organized  whole,  is  a  truth  most 
easily  realized  in  the  study  of  the  beautiful.  And  to  grasp  this 
principle  as  Hegel  applies  it,  is  nothing  less  than  to  acquire  a  new 
contact  with  spiritual  life.  The  spiritual  world,  which  is  present, 
actual,  and  concrete,  contains  much  besides  beauty.  But  to  appre- 
hend one  element  of  such  a  whole  must  of  course  demand  a  long 
step  toward  apprehending  the  rest.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
propose  to  explain,  by  prominent  examples,  the  conception  of  a 
spiritual  world  which  is  present  and  actual,  in  order  to  make  more 
conceivable  Hegel's  views  on  the  particular  sphere  of  art.  So 
closely  connected,  indeed,  are  all  the  embodiments  of  mind,  his 
'  Philosophy  of  Fine  Arts '  may  be  said  to  contain  the  essence  of 
his  entire  system."  * 

1  Cf.  James,  Dewey,  Schiller,  et  cetera. 

2  Bosanquet,  Essays  and  Addresses,  P.  96,  p.  94. 

s  No  further  explanation  than  that  furnished  by  the  rest  of  this  article 
is  perhaps  necessary  for  this  apparent  identification  of  the  thought  world  and 
the  spiritual  world.  Though  obviously  different  in  important  respects  these 
worlds  are  alike  in  their  common  distinction  from  the  sense  world,  and  in 
their  being  based  on  what  the  psychologist  calls  "  central  consciousness." 
There  is  of  course  no  justification  for  the  criticism  that  the  idealist  believes 
himself  to  have  "  spiritualized  "  the  world  when  he  has  proved  it  "  mental." 

*  Op.  cit.,  P;  93. 
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I  do  not  of  course  wish  to  reproduce  here  the  rest  of  the  essay, 
though  in  this  day  and  generation  it  might  be  worth  while.  I  do 
wish  to  indicate,  following  Bosanquet's  own  argument,  something 
of  the  importance  of  this  distinction  within  human  experience  of  a 
sense  world  and  a  spiritual  world.  '  Something '  only,  for  a  com- 
plete discussion  would  be  a  complete  idealistic  metaphysic.  But  to 
suggest  the  nature  of  this  spiritual  world,  to  indicate  in  part  the 
relation  it  bears  to  the  sense  world — this  is  to  start  on  the  path  of 
constructive  idealism,  this  is  to  approach  idealism  in  what  seems  to 
me  the  simplest,  most  direct,  and  possibly  the  most  cogent  way. 

If  we  consider  any  of  our  distinctively  human  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity, such  as  the  world  of  morals,  or  of  art,  or  of  politics,  we 
find  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  peculiar  thing,  namely,  that  the 
objects  in  such  a  sphere,  and  indeed  the  whole  sphere  itself,  do 
not  exist,  as  objects  in  a  moral  realm,  or  a  political  realm,  apart 
from  some  judging  or  interpretive  act  on  the  part  of  a  mind. 
The  object  itself  may  exist  as  a  natural  matter-of-fact  object,  but 
not  as  a  moral  object,  because  morality  implies  and  refers  to  some 
standard  or  purpose  or  ideal  which  itself  is  not  a  'given'  fact. 
Only  in  a  mind  where  such  a  standard  or  ideal  is  active,  can  an 
object  be  qualified  as  good,  honest,  etc.  A  good  deed,  for  exam- 
ple, is  on  one  side  or  in  one  aspect  the  behavior  of  an  organism, 
probably  with  regard  to  some  other  organism.  But,  as  psychology 
itself  points  out,  the  literal  and  perceptible  behavior  involved,1  as 
a  fact  for  science  to  study,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
moral  quality,  as  a  moralist  might  study  it.  Behavior  is  behavior, 
whether  it  be  called  '  good '  or  '  bad/  and  it  has  its  natural  laws. 
The  behavior  as  a  good  deed  simply  does  not  exist  for  the  psy- 
chologist. For  whom,  then,  does  it  exist?  In  what  world  are 
good  deeds  possible  and  actual  ?  Where  is  the  fact  called  a  '  good 
deed'  (life  certainly  contains  many  such),  and  how  does  it  arise? 
The  answer  is  that  a  good  deed,  as  such,  exists  only  in  the  world 
of  morality,  in  the  structure  of  which  alone  it  becomes  'good,'  in 
that  '  moral  fabric '  which  conscious  intelligence  creates  and  sus- 
tains as  part  of  the  total  spiritual  world.  Not  until  an  act  (a 

1  Including  the  '  possibly  perceptible  '  nerve  currents. 
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mere  brute  fact  stimulating  a  sense-organ,  in  one  aspect)  is  caught 
up  into  that  unity  which  we  call  a  human  moral  intelligence  does 
it  become  a  fact  of  the  spiritual  world  and  a  fact  of  everyday 
actual  human  experience  in  so  far  as  such  experience  is  in  part 
spiritual  and  hence  typically  or  distinctively  human.'1 

So  could  examples  be  multiplied.  "The  unity  of  a  Christian 
church  or  congregation  is  a  governing  fact  of  life ;  so  is  that  of  a 
family  or  a  nation ;  so,  we  hope,  will  that  of  humanity  come  to  be. 
What  is  this  unity?  Is  it  visible  and  tangible,  like  the  unity  of 
a  human  body?  No,  the  unity  is  'ideal';  that  is,  it  exists  in  the 
medium  of  thought  only ;  it  is  made  up  of  certain  sentiments,  pur- 
poses, and  ideas.  What,  even  of  an  army?  Here,  too,  an  ideal 
unity  is  the  mainspring  of  action.  Without  mutual  intelligence 
and  reciprocal  reliance  you  may  have  a  mob,  but  you  cannot  have 
an  army.  But  all  these  conditions  exist  and  can  exist  in  the  mind 
only.  An  army,  qua  army,  is  not  a  mere  fact  of  sense;  for  not 
only  does  it  need  mind  to  perceive  it — a  heap  of  sand  does  that — 
but  it  also  needs  mind  to  make  it." 2  Thus,  too,  in  varying  degree 
with  any  of  the  distinctively  human  spheres  of  interest:  thought 
either  '  makes '  its  object  and  its  world,  or  expands  and  sustains  a 
realm  ostensibly  based  on  the  'given,'  as  in  most  of  the  sciences. 
And  these  worlds  from  any  point  of  view  cannot  be  conceived  as 
'  existing '  actually,  although  they  are  doubtless  always  potentially 
real,  apart  from  the  eliciting  and  sustaining  power  of  conscious 
intelligence.  The  world  of  nature,  conceived  as  existing  apart 
from  man,  exhibits  no  morality,  no  literature,  no  religion,  no 
thought  or  spiritual  realm,  in  short,  of  any  kind.  Of  course,  if 
these  thought-sustained  worlds  are  true — in  so  far  as  they  are 
proved  to  be  true — we  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  them  as  merely 
subjective,  arbitrary  creations  of  the  human  mind.  We  welcome 
them  as  giving  us  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  universe  of  which 
man  and  his  works  are  a  part. 

It  is  true  that  man's  spiritual  world  rests  on  a  basis  of  material 
or  natural  fact,  as  the  religious  world  with  its  churches,  rites,  etc., 
the  scientist  with  his  laboratory  and  instruments,  the  poet  with  his 
manuscript  and  pen,  or,  more  specifically,  the  man  with  his  body 

i  The  world  of  nature  as  such  knows  no  morality,  as  Huxley  has  told  us. 
*Op.  cit.t  p.  97. 
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and  nervous  system,  the  painting  with  its  canvas  and  oils,  etc.  But 
true  also  is  it  that  we  find  growing  upon  such  bases  the  '  higher,' 
the  more  significant  and  enlightening  spiritual  nature  of  the 
church,  of  the  scientist's  constructions,  of  the  poem,  of  the  man. 
And  such  further  reality,  growing  out  of  the  natural  sense-world 
though  it  undoubtedly  does,  is  not  only  that  part  of  human  experi- 
ence that  is  distinctive  and  important ;  it  is  also  that  '  world ' 
wherein  the  very  natural  sense- world  itself  is  understood  and 
developed  and  revealed  in  a  fuller  significance  than  it  itself,  as  a 
sense-world,  possesses.  Any  instance  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence revealing  the  significance  of  a  fact,  any  penetration  of  the 
import  latent  in  the  'primrose  by  the  river's  brim,'  any  scientific 
absorption  in  a  world  suggested  by,  but  far  removed  from,  an 
experiment,  is  an  illustration  quite  in  point. 

We  have,  then,  as  a  fact  of  human  experience  what  are  rela- 
tively two  worlds,  the  one  of  '  sense '  which  is  given,  the  other  a 
spiritual  world  which  is  constructed;  the  latter  grows  out  of  and 
upon  the  former,  as  the  former  becomes  more  significant  and  com- 
plete in  the  latter.  Strictly  speaking,  the  world  of  art  and  beauty, 
the  world  of  morality,  the  world  of  friendship  and  loyalty  and 
religion  would  not  exist  except  for  the  constructive  power  of 
human  thought  because  the  facts  of  these  worlds  do  not  exist  as 
merely  '  natural '  facts ;  they  are  not  '  given '  facts.  In  so  far  as 
such  worlds  have  an  instinctive  basis,  they  may  have  a  sort  of 
mechanical  counterpart  in  the  lives  of  men  before  men  become 
self-conscious,  and  may  even  be  foreshadowed  in  the  behavior  of 
certain  animals.  But  certainly  such  facts,  which  might  be  called 
'  natural '  and  '  given '  are  utterly  unlike  the  self-conscious  morality, 
friendship,  etc.,  which  we  find  in  fully  developed  man.  And  what 
even  of  the  world  of  science  where  the  facts  are  supposed  to  be 
'given'  and  natural?  In  what  sense,  save  in  the  same  potential 
sense  as  for  the  worlds  of  morality  or  literature,  would  the  world 
of  the  biologist  or  the  physicist  exist  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
structing and  sustaining  power  of  reason?1  What  significance 
has  a  natural  fact,  conceived  as  isolated  and  as  '  existing  alone '  ? 
What  is  a  natural  and  given  fact  apart  from  some  scientific  or  pre- 

i  Cf.  Norman  Kemp  Smith,  "The  Present  Situation  in  Philosophy,"  PHIL. 
REV.,  Vol.  XXIX.,  pp.  1-26. 
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scientific  world  of  intelligence?  Is  not  the  natural  world  simply 
a  part  of  that  wider  spiritual  world  which  includes  morality, 
beauty,  etc.,  as  well  as  science,  and  which  as  being  our  total  human 
experience,  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  world  of 
science  as  the  world  of  science  does  to  any  one  of  its  facts — giving 
it  meaning,  making  it  an  actual  vital  factor  in  living  human  experi- 
ence? Is  not  the  so-called  natural  world  simply  one  aspect  of  that 
total  world  which  we  conceive  as  the  real  world  and  which  we  have 
"elicited"  from  (or  constructed  on  the  basis  of)  whatever  has 
been  and  is  presented  to  a  reasoning  mind  ? *  Why,  not  only  logi- 
cally, but  humanly,  should  we  wrench  this  natural  world  from  its 
setting  within  our  whole  concrete  experience  and  set  it  up  as  the 
archtype  of  "real  reality"?  For  are  not  the  very  "given  sense- 
data  "  from  which  the  scientific  reason  starts  sense-data  only  in  a 
world  of  intelligence  which  can  so  construe  and  interpret  them? 
We  are  progressing  with  some  rapidity,  of  course,  into  bitterly 
contested  metaphysical  ground!  And  the  critic  has  long  since 
accused  us  of  subjectivism,  of  failing  to  distinguish  the  world  of 
thought  from  the  real  world,  of  identifying  the  "knowing"  and 
the  "object  known,"  etc.,  etc.  The  critic  can  be  answered,  I  be- 
lieve, and  on  his  own  technical  and  logical  ground.2  I  do  not  care, 
however,  in  the  present  connection,  to  attempt  any  such  answer. 
Rather  let  us  go  back  to  everyday  experience  where  we  find,  as  a 
fact,  the  two  worlds.  For  to  realize  their  existence,  their  distinct 
yet  related  nature ;  to  realize  the  vivifying,  extending,  interpreting 
function  which  the  spiritual  world  has  with  respect  to  the  sense- 
world,  in  living  experience  and  apart  from  further  metaphysical 
interpretation;  to  watch  and  reflect  upon  the  transformation  (not 
annihilation)  which  an  object  undergoes  when  caught  up  by  reason 

1  "  Knowledge  starts  neither  from  sense-data  nor  from  general  principles, 
but  from  the  complex  situation  in  which  the  human  race  finds  itself  at  the 
dawn  of  self-consciousness."     Norman  Kemp  Smith,  A  Commentary  to  Kant's 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  p.  xxxviii.     (Quoted  from  Bosanquet's  Implication 
and  Linear  Inference,  p.  iv.) 

2  A  good  recent  answer,  for  example,  to  the  criticism  that  idealism   fails 
to   distinguish   thought   and   reality  is   found   in   Creighton,   "  Two  Types   of 
Idealism,"   PHIL.   REV.,   XXVI.,   pp.    514-536,   and   in   Jones,   "The   Basis   of 
Significant  Structures,"  PHIL.  REV.,  Jan.  1921,  Vol.  XXX.,  i.     It  is  evident,  I 
think,  that  if  the  critic  is  wrong,  it  is  because  of  his  fundamental  point  of 
view,  not  because  of  faulty  reasoning  based  on  a  true  point  of  view. 
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into  a  wider  and  deeper  context,  on  the  transformation,  too,  which 
takes  place  in  a  mind  or  self  which  thus  exercises  reason — all  this 
is  to  take  the  direct  approach  to  idealism.  "  The  mind  that  sees 
only  color — sense  or  sense  perception — is  different  from  the  mind 
that  sees  beauty,  the  self-conscious  spirit.  The  latter  includes  the 
former,  but  the  former  does  not  include  the  latter.  To  the  one 
the  color  is  an  ultimate  fact;  to  the  other  it  is  an  element  in  a 
thing  of  beauty.  This  relation  prevails  throughout  between  the 
world  of  sense  and  the  world  above  sense." 

I  am  not  asking  that  we  moon  mystically  over  the  spiritual 
world  and  its  wonder  until  by  auto-suggestion  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  '  sole  reality.'  I  am  asking  only  that  in  facing  the  questions  of 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  do  so  with  full  recognition  of  certain 
facts  of  human  experience,  of  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  to  extract 
from  our  world  those  parts  obviously  created  by  intelligence,  such 
as  the  world  of  morality,  would  leave  a  human  experience  so  muti- 
lated as  not  to  be  recognizable.1  I  am  asking  that  we  take  into 
serious  consideration,  when  constructing  a  metaphysic,  the  actual, 
important  creations  of  mind  as  these  are  found  embodied  in  the 
structure  of  human  experience.  In  trying  to  evaluate  the  world 
of  intelligence,  the  philosopher  can  learn  much  from  the  scientist's 
'theory  of  sampling.'  Samples,  while  chosen  at  'random,'  must 
nevertheless  be  representative  of  the  group  or  whole  of  which  they 
are  samples.  Yet  how  far  representative  of  mind  and  its  work 
are  the  points  at  issue  in  such  arguments  as,  "  is  the  table  merely 
a  product  of  my  imagination,  a  dream  table  in  a  very  prolonged 
dream?"2  or  "is  the  tree  green  when  the  organism  is  absent?" 
Regardless  of  how  these  questions  are  answered,  the  answer,  if 
taken  as  characterizing  mind,  would  have  a  distressingly  large 

1  It    is    the    idealist's   contention,   too,   as   suggested   above,   that    scientific 
constructions,  though  based  on  '  natural  facts  '  in  a  sense  in  which  the  world 
of  morality    is   not   based  on  *  natural   facts,'   are   nevertheless   valuable   and 
significant  only  as  an  aspect  of  the  total  experience  they  contribute  to.     "  In 
the  theory  of  colors,  e.g.,  or  of  sounds,  the  '  dominant '  concepts  are  derived 
from    an   analysis   of  colors  and    sounds   themselves — colors   as    such,   or   as 
actually  seen,  sounds  as  such,  or  as  actually  heard  and  it  is  only  the  ordering 
of  these  data  in  terms  drawn  from  their  own  nature  that  gives  relevance  to 
the  subsequent  correlation  of  color-differences  or  sound  differences  with  dif- 
ferences in  the  rate  of  vibration  of  some  elastic  medium."     Hoernli,  Studies 
in  Contemporary  Metaphysics,  p.  145. 

2  Russell,  Problems  of  Philosophy,  p.  26. 
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'  Probable  Error.'  Such  logical  and  human  minutiae,  such  close- 
range  epistemological  analyses,  may  be,  and  are,  entirely  neces- 
sary, but  to  bury  ourselves  in  such  abstractions  ab  imtip,  to  forget 
to  include  as  part  of  our  material  for  philosophizing  the  whole 
wide  and  deep  range  of  human  experience  is  to  exercise  logic  and 
technique  only  upon  the  trivial, — and  to  emerge  with  an  attenuated 
metaphysic  incapable  of  dealing  "  with  any  actual  human  achieve- 
ment or  utterance." 1 

From  such  a  broad  viewpoint  and  by  such  an  approach  is  the 
spirit  of  idealism  best  understood.  And  of  such  facts  and  con- 
siderations as  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  is  it  made.  The  dis- 
tinction between  sense  and  reason,  admitted  by  all  and  by  all  too 
hastily  and  too  superficially  interpreted,  is  a  distinction  which,  care- 
fully considered  and  pressed  home,  is  perhaps  the  first  step  in 
idealism  as  understood  by  all  genuine  idealists  from  Plato  to 
Bosanquet.  The  study,  either  in  logic  or  in  life,2  of  the  modus 
operandi,  and  of  the  consequences  to  the  self,  of,  for  example,  the 
transformation  of  a  color  from  an  '  ultimate  fact '  into  an  "  element 
in  a  thing  of  beauty  "  is  a  study  typical  of  constructive  idealism — 
and  of  absolutism.  For  Bosanquet's  Absolute,  at  any  rate,  is 
found  in  nothing  more  transcendental  than  such  a  change.  The 
'click'  of  a  fact  as  it  takes  its  place  in  a  greater  'world'  of 
thought  and  loses  its  (isolated)  self  to  find  its  (more  significant) 
self  in  the  greater  world  is  the  sound  of  the  Absolute — and  at 
work  in  a  pragmatic  world ! 

Idealism  needs  and  uses  no  fixed  principles  or  presuppositions, 
it  makes  no  initial  assumption  as  to  the  metaphysical  priority  of 
mind,  it  needs  and  uses  no  other  worldly  and  gratuitous  Absolute 
to  tie  together  broken  fragments  of  terrestrial  thought  and  experi- 
ence.8 Idealistic  thought  might  perhaps,  if  it  chose,  boast  of  a 
technique  second  to  none,  but  the  beginning  of  wisdom  is  not 
found  in  technique.  It  is  rather  found  in  a  recognition  of  the 
'central  things  in  life,'  a  realization  of  what  it  is  that  intelligence 

1  See  Bosanquet,  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State,  p.  xxxix,  note  2. 

2  "  In  logic " — e.g.,  in   Bosanquet's  Logic  and  other  more  technical  writ- 
ings ;  "  in  life,"  so  to  speak,  or  from  life,  e.g.,  Bosanquet's  Gifford  Lectures, 
The  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State. 

•  See  Essays  in  Critical  Realism,  p.  7. 
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is  doing  in  history  as  well  as  in  art,  in  science  as  well  as  in  litera- 
ture, in  everyday  life  as  well  as  in  the  study. 

"The  'things  not  seen,'  philosophically  speaking,  are  no  world 
of  existences  or  of  intelligences  coordinate  with  and  severed  from 
this  present  world.  They  are  a  value,  an  import,  a  significance, 
superadded  to  the  phenomenal  world,  which  thus  may  be  said, 
though  with  some  risk  of  misunderstanding,  to  be  degraded  into  a 
symbol.  The  house,  the  cathedral,  the  judge's  robe,  the  general's 
uniform,  are  ultimate  facts  for  the  child  or  the  savage;  but  for  the 
civilized  man  they  are  symbols  of  domestic  life,  of  the  church  and 
of  the  state.  Even  where  the  supersensuous  world  has  its  purest 
expression,  in  the  knowledge  and  will  of  intelligent  beings,  it  pre- 
supposes a  sensuous  world  as  the  material  of  ideas  and  of  actions. 
'  This '  world  and  the  '  other '  world  are  continuous  and  inseparable, 
and  all  men  must  live  in  some  degree  for  both.  But  the  completion 
of  the  Noumenal  world,  and  the  apprehension  of  its  reality  and 
completeness,  is  the  task  by  fulfilling  which  humanity  advances." * 

In  the  foregoing  I  have,  of  course,  indicated  only  an  approach 
to  idealism,  not  proofs.  However,  in  so  far  as  right  orientation  is 
essential  to  proof,  or  to  the  understanding  of  proof,  an  approach  is 
of  first  importance  for  exposition  of  any  kind.  As  characterizing 
a  direct,  relatively  simple  approach,  the  following  points  may  serve 
as  a  summary  of  this  paper : 

1.  There  is  for  reflection  an  important  distinction  within  experi- 
ence,  namely,   a   distinction   between   the   sense-world   and   the 
thought  or  spiritual-world. 

2.  The  thought-world  "creates"  (in  the  sense  of  eliciting  from 
the  given  and  sustaining)  a  large  part  of  man's  total  experience. 

3.  The  thought-world  plays  an  important  part  even  in  our  ex- 
perience of  the  given  natural  world. 

4.  To  attempt  to  eliminate  from  "  real  reality  "  the  part  created 
by  thought  would  be  to  destroy  our  experience  as  human  experi- 
ence. 

5.  In  evaluating  metaphysically  the  work  of  thought  in  our 
actual  world,  we  should  consider  thought  in  connection  with  its 
more  important  achievements  as  well  as  in  less  vital  connections. 

CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE.  FRANK  E.  MORRIS, 

i  Bosanquet,  Essays  and  Addresses,  p.  98. 


DISCUSSION. 

ROSMINI,   BONATELLI,  AND  VARISCO, 
ON  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

IT  is  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  consider  the  attitude  of 
these  three  Italian  philosophers  on  Consciousness.  For  consciousness 
has  been  the  central  and  compelling  problem  of  modern  idealism,  al- 
though some  philosophers  have  been  making  a  futile  attempt  to  discard 
the  name  and  evade  the  problem,  by  taking  refuge  in  a  certain  kind  of 
naturalism. 

1.  Rosmini,  whose  intellectual  lineage  runs  through  Plato,  Aquinas, 
Leibniz,  Malebranche,  and  Kant,  thinks  philosophic  reasoning  must 
set  out,  not  from  what  a  man  knows,  but  from  what  he  knows  that  he 
knows — from  consciousness.    He  says  that  man  first  observes,  and 
reflects  on,  the  fact  of  his  consciousness;  then  he  observes,  and  reflects 
on,  the  fact  that  it  was  by  an  act  of  reflection  that  he  observed  the  fact 
of  his  own  consciousness.    This  act  of  reflection,  says  Rosmini,  repre- 
sents a  higher  point  in  thought  than  the  observed  fact  of  conscious- 
ness.   To  have  consciousness  is  to  have  knowledge  of  an  act  as  ours. 
But  Rosmini  thinks  we  may  perform  an  act  without  even  having  a 
consciousness  of  it.    His  use  of  internal  observation  led  to  his  stand- 
point being  one  of  ideological  psychologism.    Cognitions  were  to  en- 
gage the  attention,  and  be  brought  clearly  into  view.    For  all  that,  it 
must  be  said  that  Rosmini's  theory  of  cognition — or  what  he  calls  in- 
tellective perception — is  not  precise  and  well-defined.     His  theory  is, 
at  any  rate,  a  less  pronounced  one  than  we  find  in  Bonatelli  and 
Varisco,  for  whom,  however,  Rosmini  prepared  the  way  by  his  em- 
phasis on  consciousness.     Rosmini  says  that,  though  every  act  of  the 
understanding  makes  us  know  the  object  in  which  it  terminates,  no 
act  makes  us  know  itself.     It  would  thus  seem  as  if  initial  or  purely 
intuitive  knowledge  were  not,  for  him,  knowledge — does  not  know  it- 
self.    But  he  held  that  the  ego  can  be  an  active  principle,  only  so  far 
as  it  has  consciousness  of  itself. 

2.  Bonatelli,  who  has  been  especially  influenced  by  Kant,  Lotze, 
Trendelenburg,  and  Herbart,  says  he  does  not  mean  to  speak  merely 
of  consciousness  as  theoretic,  but,  more  concretely,  of  consciousness 
in  its  value  and  importance  (La  Coscienza  e  il  Meccanesimo  Interior -e, 
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p.  26).  He  admits,  however,  that  every  theoretic  activity  has  its  root 
in  consciousness,  and  is  a  form  of  consciousness  (p.  49).  He  empha- 
sised the  connection  of  consciousness  with  judgment — made  it  essen- 
tially an  act  of  true  judgment.  He  is  no  more  definite  and  emphatic 
on  this  aspect  than  Rosmini.  But  the  internal  character  of  conscious- 
ness— its  interiority — Bonatelli  dwells  upon  strongly  (p.  81).  While 
emphasising  consciousness  in  its  moral  judging — in  connection  with 
which  he  has  much  to  say  on  moral  liberty  (p.  51) — he  also  stresses  the 
intellectual  and  the  self-reflecting  character  of  the  act  of  consciousness. 
But  as  to  judgments  of  worth  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  Lotze.  He 
is  critical  of  Rosmini's  position  on  the  relation  of  feeling  and  being, 
but  on  that  I  do  not  now  enter,  as  it  would  require  a  separate  discussion 
to  do  it  justice.  Bonatelli  thinks  physical  facts  happen  between  things, 
not  in  them,  whereas  psychic  facts  happen  in  the  subject.  They  are 
also  through  and  for  it,  while  physical  happenings  are  not  so  through 
and  for  themselves.  Sensations,  feelings,  desires,  thought,  and  will, 
compose  in  his  view  the  classes  of  psychic  facts.  But  he  does  not  re- 
gard consciousness  as  the  fundamental  psychic  fact,  of  which  the 
others  are  modifications.  For  all  that,  he  gives  consciousness  im- 
portant enough  place.  For  consciousness  is  the  root  of  human 
thought,  in  his  view.  And  there  cannot  be  real  consciousness  without 
thought.  This  identification  of  the  act  of  consciousness  with  the  act 
of  thought  is  supposed  to  render  the  whole  cognitive  process  intel- 
ligible. The  being  of  man  is  held  to  begin  with  consciousness.  The 
facts  of  consciousness  demand  a  unified  subject  throughout;  the  simple 
psychic  actuality  is  a  mode  of  being  of  the  subject;  but  the  judging 
act  and  the  act  of  consciousness  have  this  in  common — that  there  is  a 
truth  of  some  sort  which  is  not  the  creation  of  the  subject  which  af- 
firms it.  In  the  act  of  consciousness  we  always  posit  something,  he 
maintains,  distinct  from  the  act  of  consciousness  with  which  we 
apprehend  it.  This  is  in  accord  with  Herbart,  whom  Bonatelli  often 
follows.  The  act  of  consciousness  is,  to  Bonatelli,  perfectly  transpar- 
ent to  itself,  and  hence,  known  by  itself,  is  not  by  anything  else.  The 
act  of  consciousness,  we  have  seen,  is  just  an  act  of  knowledge,  and 
we  cannot  know,  he  thinks,  without  knowing  that  we  know.  In  the 
knowledge  of  formal  truth,  for  example,  there  are  given  together 
konwledge  of  a  fact,  and  the  fact  of  our  knowledge.  But  I  cannot 
find  in  Bonatelli  the  discrimination  that,  while  all  cognition  is  con- 
sciousness, it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  all  consciousness  is 
cognition.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Bonatelli's  work  that  he  sets  out 
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the  phenomena  of  consciousness  in  a  manner  clear  and  precise,  but  I 
find  it  rather  a  drawback  that  consciousness  is,  with  him,  always  clear- 
cut  and  defined,  or  at  least  far  more  so  than  it  always  is  in  experience. 
3.  Varisco  closely  follows  the  representation  of  consciousness  given 
by  Bonatelli,  who  has  been  to  him  "  a  spiritual  father  "  (Know  Thyself, 
Eng.  ed.,  p.  5).  Consciousness  is  for  Varisco  always,  in  variety  of 
degree,  sel  f -consciousness.  Consciousness  and  sel  f-consciousness  are  in 
the  end  unum  et  idem.  Says  Varisco, — "  That  I  may  know,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  be  conscious  of  my  consciousness,  that  I  should  know 
that  I  know."  "  It -follows  that  the  act  of  consciousness  proves  the  reality 
of  itself  and  of  the  thinking  subject :  in  the  act  of  consciousness,  reality 
and  cognition  coincide"  (op.  cit.,  p.  5).  But  we  saw  that,  in  the  act  of 
consciousness,  Bonatelli  posited  something  distinct  from  the  appre- 
hending consciousness.  And  Bonatelli's  position  is  the  sounder  one, 
for  if  cognition  is  to  "  coincide  "  with  reality,  or  be  "  identical "  (p. 
97)  with  it,  or  be  it,  as  Bergson  says,  then  knowledge,  in  an  ontological 
sense,  is  destroyed.  Cognition  is  objective,  means  awareness  of  an 
object.  Although  his  philosophy  is  somewhat  lacking  in  system, 
Varisco  writes  well  on  subjects  like  cognition  and  sensation.  He  is 
very  definite  as  to  judgment:  I  cannot  formulate  a  judgment,  he 
says,  without  knowing  the  judgment  which  I  formulate.  Rosmini  had 
said  rather  more  guardedly, — "A  proposition  present  to  my  judg- 
ment may  be  also  called  a  cognition,  in  so  far  as  I  apprehend  and 
know  that  proposition."  Although  Varisco  learned  from  Bonatelli, 
it  does  not  follow  that  Bonatelli's  position  was  original.  Many  other 
philosophers  held  that  we  cannot  know  without  knowing  that  we  know. 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  for  example,  had  said, — "  An  act  of  knowledge 
may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  /  know,  an  act  of  consciousness  by 
the  formula  I  know  that  I  know;  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  without  at  the  same  time  knowing  that  we  know,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  that  we  know  without  our  actually  knowing."  But 
Hamilton,  Bonatelli,  and  Varisco,  all  seem  to  fail  to  recognize  that 
'  I  know '  and  '  I  know  that  I  know,'  are  two  quite  distinct  acts. 
And  they  seem  to  me  to  forget  in  practice  that  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness are  not  always  clear  and  complete,  although  Varisco  admits 
that  consciousness  "has  many  degrees"  (op.  cit.,  p.  41).  Knowledge, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  thing  of  infinite  grades  or  degrees,  and  is 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  development  of  consciousness. 
Varisco,  like  Bonatelli,  makes  consciousness  simply  a  thing  of  "per- 
fect transparency."  Increasingly  this  seems  to  me  inadequate.  For 
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one  thing,  it  fails  to  bring  out  that  consciousness  is  not  simply  a  trans- 
parent film  through  which  reality  shines,  but  that  everywhere — espe- 
cially in  the  higher  spheres  of  the  spirit,  such  as  the  moral  conscious- 
ness, the  religious  consciousness,  and  the  ontological  consciousness — 
consciousness  means  increased  efficiency  and  power,  even  to  the  nth 
degree.  This  efficiency  of  the  psychic  energies  is  what  the  world  to- 
day especially  calls  for.  Such  efficiency  or  power,  I  think,  conscious- 
ness everywhere  carries,  though  it  is  not  an  entity;  through  it  I  am 
augmented  in  power,  widened  in  range,  enhanced  in  value;  and  this 
because  consciousness  is  active,  selective,  and  productive,  not  simply 
passive  and  transparent.  When  we  are  conscious  of  the  power  and 
originality  of  our  actions,  we  are  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  it  is 
we  ourselves  who  are  acting.  This  consciousness  of  ourselves  springs 
from  the  active,  not  from  the  receptive  side  of  our  nature.  Conscious- 
ness brings  contact  with  reality,  and  an  order  of  certainty,  which  no 
other  form  of  knowledge  can  yield.  All  truth  and  reality,  and  the 
opposition  of  I  and  Thou,  are  in  consciousness  given  to  us.  The  trans- 
parency of  consciousness  is  not  held  by  Varisco  in  a  sense  that  keeps 
him  from  holding  that  consciousness  is  activity.  But  it  is  '  clear ' 
and  'explicit'  consciousness  on  which  he  dwells,  while  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  is  rather  in  obscure  or  marginal  areas,  or  areas  of  primary 
awareness,  that  difficulties  lie. 

But  consciousness  itself  is  the  fundamental  fact  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned,  and  consciousness  is  not  the  '  I,'  as  with  Fichte,  nor 
the  soul,  as  with  Rehmke.  Consciousness  should  not  be  so  hyposta- 
tized,  seeing  that  we  do  not  know  consciousness  apart  from  objects 
of  consciousness,  any  more  than  we  know  objects  of  consciousness 
apart  from  consciousness.  This,  although  consciousness  is  in  each 
individual  a  concrete  whole.  Varisco  is  more  discriminating  than 
Fichte  or  Rehmke  here,  as  was  also  Rosmini.  Varisco  says  (in  the 
Massimi  Problemi,  p.  313)  that  the  pensabili  are  joined  to  my  per- 
sonal consciousness,  and  included  in  that  consciousness.  It  is  his  con- 
tention that  the  pensabili  exist  and  persist  outside  the  individual  con- 
sciousness, and  the  cognitive  act  does  not  create  them,  but  merely 
includes  them  in  itself.  He  has  a  profound  faith  in  the  value  of  the 
human  consciousness,  and  of  the  human  thought  that  gives  itself  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  universal  being  that  lives  in  all  things.  Im- 
portant in  itself,  the  problem  of  consciousness  is  also  significant  as 
pointing  beyond  itself  to  the  problems  of  beingJ^d  of  knowledge,  with 
which  all  these  three  thinkers  deal,  in  varying  degrees  of  fulness. 
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There  is  apparent  an  influence  of  Rosmini  on  Bonatelli  in  respect  of  the 
problem  of  being,  and  also,  I  think,  of  consciousness.  The  influence 
of  Rosmini  on  Varisco  is  observable  in  respect  of  all  three  problems, 
but  particularly  the  problem  of  being,  in  respect  of  which  Varisco 
thinks  Rosmini  "  made  perhaps  the  most  important  advance  in  modern 
philosophy."  This  consisted  in  Rosmini's  making  being  intelligible  by 
itself  and  that  from  which  all  other  concepts  derive  their  intelligibility. 
The  influence  of  Bonatelli  on  Varisco  has  been  already  remarked,  but 
that  does  not  keep  Varisco's  thinking  from  being  independent,  and 
wearing  its  own  distinctive  character  and  colour;  it  merely  keeps  it 
in  a  certain  historical  succession  and  continuity.  The  influence  of 
Rosmini  is  clearly  manifest  in  Varisco's  fine  emphasis  on  the  unity 
of  consciousness.  Says  Varisco, — "  The  unity  of  the  universe  can  be 
only  a  unity  of  consciousness.  The  only  unity  which  can  be  reconciled 
with  a  co-extensive  multiplicity,  the  only  one  which  at  the  same  time 
implies  and  is  implied  by  multiplicity,  is  the  unity  of  consciousness. 
The  extremely  varied  acts  of  which  I  become  in  any  way  aware,  are 
all  without  exception  facts  of  which  I  am  aware;  they  are  all  constit- 
uents of  one  and  the  same  unity  of  consciousness"  (Know  Thyself, 
Eng.  ed.,  pp.  177-178).  Rosmini,  when  dealing  with  the  identity  of 
being  in  its  various  modes,  had  already  emphasised  the  unity  of  man, 
the  simplicity  of  the  human  spirit.  The  influence  of  Rosmini  on 
Bonatelli  was  not  confined  to  particular  points  which  I  have  earlier 
mentioned,  but  extended  to  many  other  points,  although  there  were 
positions  not  a  few  on  which  he  was  critical  of  Rosmini.  Even  Bona- 
telli's  insistence  on  the  transparency  of  thought  or  consciousness  was 
already  substantially  present  in  Rosmini.  I  have  thought  it  interesting 
and  suggestive  to  bring  these  three  thinkers  together,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  particularly  on  the  important  subject  of  consciousness. 
I  have  been  less  concerned  to  criticise  than  to  expound  and  elucidate 
their  views  and  relations  on  this  topic.  They  do  not  leave  us — and 
that  is  no  small  part  of  their  merit — like  certain  thinkers  of  our  time, 
with  a  mere  generic  and  impersonal  consciousness,  but  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  is  positive,  individual,  perfectly  real. 

JAMES  LINDSAY. 
IRVINE,  SCOTLAND. 
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Geisteswissenschoften  und  Noturwissenschaften :  Untersuchungen  zur  Theorie 
und  Einteilung  der  Realwissenschaften.  Von  ERICH  BECHER.  Miinchen 
und  Leipzig,  Duncker  &  Humblot,  1921. — pp.  xii,  335. 
This  work  is  rather  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  or  theory  of  a 
classification  of  the  sciences  than  an  attempt  to  classify  them  in  detail.  It 
is  therefore  a  study  in  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  does  not  deal  with  the 
traditional  divisions  recognized  in  curricula  and  in  scientific  literature,  except 
as  these  may  serve  as  heuristic  guides.  At  the  same  time,  as  compared 
with  such  a  classification  as  that  of  Rickert  or  Windelband,  it  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  close  to  the  recognized  lines  of  division.  Professor  Becher 
conceives  the  problem  in  a  less  rigidly  formal  manner.  Instead  of  trying 
to  carry  through  a  classification  on  a  single  principle,  he  tries  to  show  that 
the  subject  may  be  approached  from  several  points  of  view  and  that  the 
results  so  obtained  converge  toward  a  single  conclusion.  A  work  so  con- 
ceived perhaps  lacks  something  of  formal  exactness  but  on  the  whole  it 
gains  more  than  it  loses.  Little  is  gained  by  pretending  that  results  are 
more  exact  than  the  subject  matter  permits.  Any  classification  of  the 
sciences  will  encounter  difficulties  and  the  results  are  rather  an  approxima- 
tion than  a  definitive  conclusion.  Professor  Becher  has  taken  care  not 
only  to  criticise  classifications  that  differ  from  his  own  but  also  to  point 
out  that  they  are  in  all  cases  founded  upon  really  significant  aspects  of  the 
subject. 

Professor  Becher  has  not  undertaken  a  complete  classification  of  the 
sciences.  As  the  title  indicates,  his  classification  applies  only  to  sciences 
which  have  a  subject  matter  composed  of  "reals"  (Realwissenschaften). 
He  thus  recognizes  the  traditional  two-fold  division  into  empirical  sciences 
on  the  one  hand  and  rational  or  ideal  sciences  (Idealwissenschaften)  on  the 
other.  The  latter  class  is  mainly  represented  by  pure  mathematics,  though 
it  is  not  identified  with  this  exclusively.  This  class  of  sciences  deals  not 
with  "  Sein  "  but  with  "  Sosein."  The  author  refers  to  this  two-fold  division 
only  briefly  in  his  introduction  and  then  proceeds  to  a  division  of  sciences 
of  "reals." 

His  thesis  is  that  for  this  class  of  sciences  the  old  division  into  physical 
and  mental  is  still  the  most  satisfactory.  This  division  corresponds  to  that 
between  natural  sciences  (Naturwissenschaften)  and  the  sciences  of  civiliza- 
tion or  cultur  (Geistes-  or  Kultururissenschof'.en).  His  argument  follows 
three  lines,  the  purpose  being,  as  was  said  above,  to  show  that  all  these 
lines  converge  upon  the  same  conclusion.  In  any  science,  he  maintains, 
there  are  three  main  factors:  first,  a  subject  matter  composed  of  existing 
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objects  which  are  to  be  explained ;  second,  methods  of  investigation,  proof, 
and  verification  by  which  explanations  are  built  up;  and  third,  general 
principles  of  knowledge,  categories  or  assumptions,  without  which  explana- 
tion would  be  impossible.  These  three  factors,  however,  are  not  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  or  indeed  always  easy  to  distinguish.  Methods,  for 
example,  must  be  appropriate  to  subject  matter;  objects  dictate  within  limits 
the  means  by  which  they  can  be  explained.  Conversely  the  systematic  ap- 
plication of  a  method  often  brings  to  light  aspects  of  objects  or  relations 
between  them  which  were  quite  unsuspected.  Nevertheless  the  three  factors 
may  conveniently  be  distinguished  and  a  classification  of  the  sciences  ought 
to  be  made  with  all  three  in  view.  Accordingly  the  author  starts  from  the 
following  definition:  "A  science  is  an  objectively  ordered  body  of  prob- 
lems and  of  true  or  probable  judgments,  together  with  the  investigations 
and  verifications  attaching  to  them  and  uniting  them,  referring  to  the  same 
object  or  the  same  group  of  actually  related  objects"  (p.  6).  His  book 
falls  into  three  main  divisions  dealing  respectively  with  the  classification  of 
the  sciences  from  the  point  of  view  of  subject  matter,  of  method,  and  of 
the  principles  of  knowledge. 

The  first  division  reaffirms  the  proposition  already  laid  down  in  the  in- 
troduction, that  the  division  of  subject  matter  into  physical  and  mental,  if 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  is  at  least  less  open  to  objection  than  the  criticisms 
brought  against  it.  The  author  canvasses  the  objections  brought  on  the  one 
hand  by  materialists  who  object  to  the  recognition  of  mental  objects  and 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  positivists  who  deny  a  knowledge  of  an  extra- 
mental  reality.  But  the  most  serious  difficulty  that  he  has  to  meet  is  that 
which  has  always  attended  the  dualistic  hypothesis,  the  fact  that  large  and 
important  subject  matters,  such  for  example  as  that  of  physiology,  cannot 
readily  be  divided  into  physical  and  mental  and  that  in  any  case  both  types 
of  reality  seem  to  belong  equally  to  a  single  subject  matter.  Like  others 
who  have  met  this  difficulty,  the  author  does  not  get  much  beyond  the 
recognition  that  some  physical  sciences  apparently  have  to  allow  for  mental 
factors,  just  as  all  mental  sciences  would  apparently  have  to  allow  for 
physical  factors.  While  this  is  obviously  a  compromise  with  principle,  he 
is  probably  right  in  holding  that  the  broad  distinction  of  physical  and 
mental  is  too  useful  to  abandon  and  in  any  case  not  worse  than  other  broad 
distinctions. 

The  second  division,  dealing  with  method,  is  naturally  devoted  in  large 
part  to  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  Windelband-Rickert  hypothesis  of  a 
classification  of  the  sciences  into  generalizing  or  nomothetic  and  historical 
or  individualizing  (ideographic)  sciences.  This  part  of  the  book  is  useful  be- 
cause it  supplies  references  and  a  guide  to  the  really  large  literature  which 
has  grown  up  from  the  discussion  of  this  hypothesis.  In  principle  Professor 
Becher's  chief  objection  is  that  Rickert's  argument  is  purely  methodological, 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  consideration  of  subject  matter  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
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general  epistemological  principles  on  the  other;  it  assumes  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  three  factors  in  science  which  does  not  exist.  Hence  it  is  formal. 
The  development  of  these  criticisms  is  the  most  effective  part  of  the  book. 
Professor  Becher  shows  that  an  effort  to  carry  through  Rickert's  distinction 
would  imply  a  division  of  all  existing  disciplines  which  would  not  leave 
either  history  or  science.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  interest  of  the  general- 
izing sciences  in  individual  existences  is  not  so  incidental  as  Rickert  as- 
sumes; the  individual  is  not  merely  something  which  the  scientific  law  has 
to  escape  from.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  history 
is  interested  solely  in  individuals.  It  is  forced  to  deal  with  masses ;  many  of 
its  objects  are  general  rather  than  singular;  and  in  practice  history  shows 
no  disinclination  to  generalize  if  it  can.  In  short  Professor  Becher  urges, 
quite  rightly,  that  the  operations  of  generalizing  and  of  conceiving  individ- 
uality are  closely  related  parts  of  the  explanatory  process;  they  are  by  no 
means  so  sharply  distinguishable  as  Rickert's  hypothesis  assumes.  He  is 
quite  prepared  to  agree,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  has  its  use  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  subdivision;  certain  natural  sciences  are  relatively  general  and 
others  relatively  descriptive  or  ideographic,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
mental  sciences.  Political  history  is  more  concerned  with  outstanding  per- 
sonalities than  economic  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Becher's  criticism  of  the  place  of  valuation 
in  history  (or  relation  to  value,  as  Rickert  calls  it)  is  not  equally  happy. 
At  all  events  the  hypothesis  which  he  offers  in  place  of  this  part  of  Rickert's 
theory, — that  the  principle  of  selection  used  in  history  is  "  magnitude  of 
effect," — is  too  vague.  Without  a  reference  to  values  there  is  no  historical 
measure  of  the  magnitude  of  effect.  No  doubt  the  French  Revolution  is  an 
epoch-making  historical  event  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  changes 
which  it  inaugurated  in  European  civilization,  but  these  changes  are  changes 
in  value.  There  is  no  measure  of  them  in  terms  of  any  sort  of  physical  or 
mental  energy. 

The  third  division  of  the  book,  on  the  principles  of  knowledge,  begins  as 
might  be  expected  with  the  distinction  of  objective  perception  and  intro- 
spection, on  which  the  distinction  of  physical  and  mental  science  is  based. 
It  goes  on  to  a  discussion  of  objective  reference  and  the  categories  of 
substance,  cause,  and  teleology,  and  their  use  in  the  two  kinds  of  science, 
and  closes  with  a  brief  discussion  of  evolution.  The  final  chapter  of  the 
book  deals  briefly  with  metaphysics,  which  the  author  conceives  as  the  ulti- 
mate science  of  reality,  not  included  in  either  of  his  two  main  classes. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE?" 
THE  UNIVEHSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 
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The  Rational  Good.    By  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE.    New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

1921.    Pp.  xxii,  237. 

It  seems  a  most  courageous  thing  to  have  done  to  have  written  a  book 
with  such  a  title  as  "  The  Rational  Good."  One  wonders  that  the  publishers 
allowed  it.  Rationality,  as  a  dependable  guide  in  human  affairs,  seems  to 
have  gone  out  of  fashion.  In  individual  life  the  instinct  has  been  ruling 
supreme ;  and  the  struggle  of  instincts  for  supremacy  has  become  the  absorb- 
ing indoor  sport.  In  social  life,  we  are  now  all  so  sophisticated  that  we  see 
in  the  movements  of  history  and  in  the  economic  and  political  developments 
only  the  play  and  interplay  of  unreasoned  interests;  and  if  there  is  actually 
an  appearance  of  reasoning  about  certain  situations  or  outcomes,  we  smile 
superiorly  and  say :  "  Only  a  rationalization." 

Mr.  Hobhouse  brings  us  back  to  some  degree  of  sanity  in  these  matters. 
The  impulses  and  interests  and  all  the  other  forces  that  drive  for  satisfac- 
tion are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  are  not  the  last  word.  The 
last  word  lies  with  the  order  or  system  into  which  they  fit  or  do  not  fit. 
The  real  drive  of  life — the  deep,  persistent  drive — is  towards  harmony. 
Reason  is  just  the  expression  of  this  drive.  In  the  degree  to  which  we 
recognize  it,  we  achieve  a  harmony  of  desires  and  efforts  that  is  far  reach- 
ing and  permanent ;  in  the  degree  to  which  we  do  not  recognize  it,  our  har- 
monies are  built  upon  shifting  sands. 

All  this  is  an  old  story,  but  one  which  needs  reissuing  from  the  press. 
The  distinctive  contribution  which  Mr.  Hobhouse's  book  makes — the  book 
is  only  a  more  elaborate  ethical  application  of  the  views  worked  out  in  his 
Development  and  Purpose — is  his  view  of  Reason  as  a  process  in  a  world 
which  is  neither  totally  harmonious  nor  totally  inharmonious  but  a  harmony 
in  the  making.  This  view  of  a  developing  harmony  gives  Mr.  Hobhouse  a 
unique  opportunity  for  criticism  both  of  the  Utilitarians  and  of  the  Ethical 
Idealists.  With  reference  to  the  former,  he  is  able  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  personality  as  a  principle  of  synthesis  (the  permanent  drive  to- 
wards a  harmonic  system)  and  a  sum  of  pleasurable  states.  With  reference 
to  the  latter,  he  is  able  to  show  a  divergence  in  the  respect  that  Green  in- 
sists on  treating  the  "  element  of  pleasure  in  the  good  rather  as  a  secondary 
consequence  than  as  an  integral  and  essential  element.''  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  good  is  nothing  if  it  does  not  appeal 
to  feeling.  The  complete  harmonization  of  feeling  and  effort  is  the  Ra- 
tional Good.  In  the  second  place,  moreover,  Green's  self-realization  view 
seems  to  "  suggest  too  optimistic  a  solution  of  fundamental  ethical  difficulties. 
If  indeed  the  social  harmony  were  perfect,  we  might  lay  it  down  that  the 
good  of  the  whole  would  be  the  synthesis  of  the  good  of  each  member." 
But  the  social  harmony  is  not  perfect,  but  only  on  the  way  to  becoming  less 
imperfect.  Hence,  observes  Mr.  Hobhouse  acutely,  the  actual  needs  of  the 
social  order  at  any  given  time  may  involve  the  curtailment  of  developments 
for  which  a  higher  harmony  might  find  a  place.  The  service  of  society  may 
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require  the  entire  sacrifice  of  happiness  or  life  on  the  part  of  an  individual. 
To  say  that  the  individual  so  sacrificed  realizes  his  own  highest  good  in 
sacrificing  himself  is  at  best  a  half  truth."  As  a  matter  of  fact  under  the 
imperfect  conditions  of  a  non-harmonious  social  order,  it  is  simply  the  least 
bad  thing  for  the  individual.  "  It  is  his  duty ;  and  the  worst  thing  he  can 
do  is  to  shirk  his  duty."  Hence  there  is  such  a  thing  as  self-sacrifice 
which  has  no  completely  adequate  compensations.  "  The  realization  of  the 
common  good  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  in  an  optimistic  spirit  as  a 
simple  sum  of  self-realizations." 

In  the  end  Mr.  Hobhouse  joins  forces  with  the  modern  psychologist. 
"  Psychoanalysis  tells  us  that  the  first  step  towards  reastablishing  harmony 
is  to  bring  the  hidden  discrepancies  to  light;  and  that  is  the  service  which 
a  sound  ethical  logic  performs  for  the  individual."  But  in  joining  forces 
with  the  psychologist,  he  nevertheless  reestablishes  the  rule  of  Reason — 
Reason  as  the  principle  of  harmonic  system — and  so  points  to  the  essentially 
philosophical  impulse  that  is  really  at  the  basis  of  the  modern  psychologies 
of  conflict  and  integration. 

H.   A.   OVERSTREET. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Rigveda  Brahmanas:  The  Aitareya  and  Kaushltaki  Brahmanas  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit  by  A.  BERRIEDALE  KEITH. 
(Harvard  Oriental  Series,  vol.  25.)  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  1920. — pp.  xii,  556. 

The  translation  of  these  important  texts,  which  constitute  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  oldest  extant  Indo-European  prose,  affords  an  additional 
avenue  for  an  understanding  of  the  mind  and  temper  of  ancient  India, 
which  is  now  '  on  the  map,'  so  to  speak,  for  the  student  of  the  history  of 
philosophy.  These  two  texts,  the  older  of  which  was  composed  not  later 
than  600  B.C.,  antedate  considerably  the  philosophic  speculation  that  be- 
gins in  the  Upanishads  and  culminates  in  the  later  systematic  treatises  of 
the  various  schools  of  thought.  There  is  a  single  reference  to  '  death 
over  and  over  again '  as  a  process  from  which  there  is  a  way  of  escape ; 
and  '  union  with  Brahman,'  mentioned  once,  is  a  germinal  indication  of 
what  was  later  to  become  a  cardinal  doctrine.  In  the  main,  however,  the 
texts  deal  with  various  phases  of  the  priestly  ritual  and  its  applications. 
The  story  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Sunahsepa  by  his  father  furnishes 
an  interesting  parallel  to  the  Biblical  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  The 
scholarly  quality  of  the  volume  deserves  high  praise,  and  an  appropriate 
external  form  has  been  provided  by  the  able  editor,  Professor  Lanman, 
whose  Harvard  Oriental  Series  ranks  among  the  foremost  products  of 
American  scholarship. 

A.  V.  WILLIAMS  JACKSON. 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Don  Hasdai  Crescas.  By  MEYER  WAXMAN.  New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press.  (Columbia  University  Oriental  Studies,  vol. 
XVII),  1020.— pp.  xii,  162. 

Hasdai  Crescas  (1340-1410)  is  of  interest  to  students  of  philosophy  for 
several  reasons.  With  the  exception  of  Judah  Halevi  of  the  nth  century, 
he  was  the  only  one  who  in  mediaeval  Jewry  ventured  to  compose  a  systema- 
tic refutation  of  those  Aristotelian,  or  alleged  Aristotelian,  principles  upon 
which  in  the  middle  ages  Arabs,  Jews  and  Christians  (the  latter  not  be- 
fore the  ijth  century)  based  their  principal  arguments  for  the  existence 
of  God.  Crescas  furthermore  is  in  disagreement  with  the  intellectual sm  of 
his  Aristotelian  predecessors  and  refuses  to  see  man's  salvation  in  the 
theoretical  life.  Love  of  God  is  the  road  to  happiness,  and  this  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  intellectual  aristocracy.  In  the  problem  of  the  human  will  he 
had  a  leaning  to  determinism  and  thus  had  no  difficulty  in  defending  God's 
foreknowledge.  Finally  it  would  seem  that  Spinoza  was  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  certain  ideas  of  Crescas  which  he  found  suggestive.  Joel's  essay 
on  Crescas  is  so  far  the  most  important. 

The  book  under  review  which  has  grown  out  of  a  doctor's  dissertation 
at  Columbia  University,  undertakes  to  treat  the  philosophy  of  Crescas  anew. 
The  author  takes  the  word  philosophy  in  the  narrow  sense  and  leaves  out  of 
consideration  those  parts  of  Crescas's  work,  the  "Or  Adonai "  (Light  of 
the  Lord),  which  are  concerned  with  Jewish  dogmatics  or  theology.  This 
restriction  may  give  the  reader,  who  is  not  conversant  with  these  things, 
a  false  impression  of  Crescas's  chief  interest,  which  was  not  primarily  sci- 
entific, but  theological  and  dogmatic.  The  picture  of  Crescas  is  well-known 
to  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and  the  present  work  does  not  introduce 
any  revolutionary  ideas,  which  is  a  merit.  The  author  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  reading  in  Jewish  philosophy  and  in  Aristotle.  Knowing  Hebrew  well 
he  went  to  the  original  sources,  and  intending  his  work  to  be  a  monograph 
on  Crescas,  he  gives  the  arguments  of  the  latter  at  greater  length  than  did 
Joel.  Also  he  takes  care  to  give  Crescas  his  place  in  Jewish  philosophy  by 
comparing  his  views  with  those  of  the  other  Jewish  philosophers,  especially 
Maimonides  and  Gersonides.  Wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  the  author 
discusses  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  some  of  Spinoza's  doc- 
trines  and  those  of  Crescas.  The  book  is  thus  both  useful  and  meritorious. 
Unfortunately  it  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  point  of  style  (grammar 
and  diction)  and  clearness  of  exposition. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  in  my  mind  whether  there  is  any  originality  in 
Crescas's  suggestion  (p.  53)  that  a  finite  force  in  a  corporeal  substance 
might  be  capable  of  causing  motion  of  infinite  duration.  I  find  a  similar 
suggestion  in  Thomas  Aquinas's  Summa  Contra  Gentiles,  I,  ch.  20,  8. 
"  Quarta  objectio  est  de  hoc,  quod  non  videtur  esse  necessarium,  quod  illud 
quod  movet  tempore  infinito,  habeat  potentiam  infinitam  in  illis 
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moventibus  quae  movendo  non  alterantur;  quia  talis  motus  nihil  consumit 
de  potentia  eorum :  unde  non  minori  tempore  movere  possunt,  postquam 
aliquo  tempore  moverunt,  quam  ante ;  sicut  solis  virtus  finita  est,  et  quia  in 
agendo  eius  virtus  activa  non  minuitur,  infinite  tempore  potest  agere  in 
haec  inferiora  secundum  naturam."  The  arguments  quoted  from  Averroes 
in  the  same  chapter  are  also  interesting  in  this  connection  as  indicating  that 
they  discussed  the  question  on  all  sides,  and  the  final  outcome  was  a  matter 
of  opinion  rather  than  of  originality. 

The  latter  part  of  note  157,  on  p.  99  seems  to  me  to  base  a  comment  of 
doubtful  logic  on  a  corrupt  reading.  Assuming  that  Crescas  does  read 
"  matter "  instead  of  "  sense,"  as  Gersonides  has  it,  it  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  matter  as  the  principle  of  individuation,  for  the  matter  which 
individuates  is  that  of  the  object  and  not  of  the  subject.  And  in  so  far  as 
it  may  be  said  that  matter  can  only  be  perceived  by  matter,  this  is  indicated 
alike  in  Crescas  and  Gersonides  when  they  speak  of  a  "  hylean  power." 
To  call  this  hylean  power,  matter  and  imagination  makes  no  sense.  The 
truth  is  that  the  reading  in  Crescas  is  corrupt,  and  should  read  "  sense  " 
instead  of  "matter."  In  the  Ferrara  edition  the  reading  is  "hachom.," 
which  looks  like  an  abbreviation  of  "  hachomer  "  =  matter.  It  is  really  a 
corruption  for  "  hachush  "  =  sense,  as  in  note  172  on  p.  108  of  Dr.  Wax- 
man's  book,  where  sense  and  imagination  are  similarly  joined,  as  being  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge. 

ISAAC  HUSIK. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dodi  Vc-Nechdi  (Uncle  and  Nephew),  the  Work  of  Berachya  Hanakdan. 

By  HERMANN   GOLLANCZ.     Oxford,   Oxford  University   Press,    1920.— 

pp.  xxii,  161  (English  part),  59  (Hebrew  part). 

The  work  before  us  is  of  slight  or  no  interest  to  the  student  of  mediaeval 
philosophy,  but  it  has  its  value  for  the  historian  of  mediaeval  science.  The 
basis  of  the  book  is  the  "  Quaestiones  Naturales  "  of  Adelard  of  Bath, 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  was  among  the  first 
scholastic  writers  who  drew  his  information  from  Arab  sources.  Berachya 
ben  Natronai  Hanakdan,  a  Jew  who  lived  in  England  or  France  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  made  a  Hebrew  adaptation  of  Adelard's  work 
for  the  benefit  of  Jewish  readers. 

Prof.  Gollancz,  the  editor  of  the  work,  includes  in  the  volume  under  re- 
view, an  English  translation  made  by  himself  of  the  original  Latin  of  the 
Quaestiones,  two  Hebrew  versions  of  Berachya's  adaptation  in  the  Hebrew 
text  and  English  translations  of  the  Hebrew  texts.  All  this  is  preceded 
by  an  introduction,  which  discusses  in  a  general  way  the  relation  of  the 
Hebrew  to  the  Latin,  gives  a  description  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  used  by  the 
editor,  and  calls  attention  to  some  peculiarities  of  style  and  vocabulary  of 
the  Hebrew  adapter  or  translator.  There  are  76  questions  in  the  "  Quaes- 
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tiones,"  of  which  the  following  are  specimens :  "  Why  do  not  plants  spring 
from  water,  air  or  fire  as  they  do  from  earth  ?  "  ; "  Why  do  some  animals 
ruminate  and  others  not?"  ;"Why  do  some  animals  see  more  clearly  by 
night  than  by  day?"  ;"Why  men  of  good  abilities  have  weak  memories, 
and  the  converse  ?  "  ;  "  How  is  it  that  sound  is  its  passage  makes  its  way 
through  any  obstacle  whatever?"  ;"  Why  the  fingers  are  of  unequal 
length?  "  ;  "  How  the  globe  is  supported  in  the  middle  of  the  air?  "  ;  "  If  a 
hole  were  made  straight  through  the  earth  in  what  direction  would  a  stone 
project  into  it  fall?",  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  read  the  book  through,  but  a  glance 
at  some  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ideas 
with  which  Adelard  operates  are  those  Greek  notions  which  are  familiar  to 
us  from  Aristotle  and  Galen,  such  as  the  four  elements,  the  four  primary 
qualities,  the  four  humors  of  which  human  and  animal  bodies  are  composed, 
etc.,  etc.  The  editor  and  translator  deserves  credit  for  having  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  translating  and  editing  these  inaccessible  texts,  which  may  mean 
more  to  the  historian  of  mediarval  scientific  notions  than  to  the  student  of 
philosophy,  mediaeval  or  otherwise. 

ISAAC  HUSIK. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

An  Analysis  of  Certain  Theories  of  Truth.  By  GEORGE  BOAS.  Berkeley, 
California,  University  of  California  Publications  in  Philosophy,  1921, 
Vol.  2,  No.  6,  pp.  187-290. 

This  essay  offers  a  critical  analysis  of  the  theories  implied  in  certain 
typical  attitudes  toward  truth.  Although  these  theories  have  been  only 
incompletely  formulated  historically,  they  are  here  rounded  out  into  systems 
of  theoretical  import  with  their  presuppositions  and  implications  clearly 
set  forth.  The  author  groups  the  theories  under  discussion  as  subjective 
theories  of  truth,  relational  theories  and  voluntaristic  theories.  Under  the 
first  head,  he  discusses  logical  hedonism  and  the  view  of  truth  as  "  the 
irresistible";  under  the  second,  the  correspondence  theory  of  truth,  truth  as 
formal  consistency,  and  truth  as  coherence  in  a  "  significant  whole " ;  and 
under  the  final  head,  he  presents  the  voluntaristic  views  of  a  group  of 
thinkers,  chief  among  whom  are  Royce  and  Dewey.  In  estimating  these 
respective  theories,  the  author  assumes  the  validity  of  four  criteria :  a  satis- 
factory theory  of  truth  must  be  self-critical;  it  must  not  presuppose  any 
specific  metaphysics,  psychology  or  epistemology  (although  it  must  '  pre- 
suppose ordinary  logic')  ;  it  must  account  for  falsity;  and  it  must  be  such 
that  it  can  be  applied.  In  his  treatment  of  an  admittedly  difficult  problem 
(for  the  problem  of  truth  is  certainly  that)  and  in  his  interweaving  of 
exposition  and  critical  argument,  Mr.  Boas  displays  considerable  mastery 
and  acumen.  The  subjective  theories  of  truth  are  rejected,  broadly  speaking, 
because  they  presuppose  a  sensationalistic  psychology  and  an  affective  theory 
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of  mind.  The  views  that  consider  truth  as  determined  by  a  relation  meet 
the  same  fate;  they  are  discarded  for  various  reasons,  chief  among  them 
being  that  each  theory  is  discovered  to  be  based  upon  its  own  peculiar  inter- 
pretation of  relations.  The  voluntaristic  theory  of  truth,  however,  is  ac- 
cepted and  defended  by  the  author.  It  is  called  "  voluntaristic  "  apparently 
because  it  describes  knowledge  as  selective  and  as  involving  so  many  plans 
of  action,  while  the  truth  or  falsity  of  knowledge  is  tested  by  its  successful 
application  in  practice.  "  Of  all  the  countless  things  that  can  be  said 
about  truth,  there  is  one  thing  in  particular  that  we  want  when  we  ask, 
'What  is  truth?'  It  is  the  assumption  of  this  essay  that  this  thing  is 
information  not  so  much  about  the  metaphysical  status  of  truth  but  about 
its  behavior  in  daily  life.  .  .  .  We  want  a  statement  in  empirical  terms  of 
its  habitat  and  genesis  and,  since  it  is  a  norm  of  knowledge,  we  want  it  to 
be  a  norm  which  we  can  apply"  (p.  258).  Applicability  is  put  before  every- 
thing else  as  a  requirement  of  truth;  and  it  is  the  voluntaristic  theory, 
which  not  only  meets  this  requirement  most  satisfactorily,  but  als°  '  justi- 
fies '  the  assumption  earlier  in  the  essay  of  the  validity  of  the  other  criteria 
by  showing  that  they  conduce  to  make  the  meaning  of  truth  clear  and 
practical. 

All  knowledge,  according  to  this  theory,  consists  in  the  interpretation  of 
'signs.'  Signs  are  "anything  which  has  meaning."  These  signs  differ 
from  each  other  in  structure ;  thus  both  "  red "  and  "  red  is  a  color  "  are 
signs,  but  the  former  loses  all  meaning  when  considered  in  isolation,  while 
the  latter  has  some  meaning  as  long  as  the  copula  is  known.  The  latter 
class  of  signs  are  the  only  objects  of  knowledge  (p.  269).  All  knowledge, 
both  theoretical  (descriptive)  and  practical,  proceeds  by  experimentation 
with  these  signs,  by  interpreting  them  in  terms  of  our  particular  interests 
and  by  using  them  as  guides  to  action.  Whatever  is  certain  in  knowledge 
is  simply  what  has  so  far  stood  every  test  that  we  can  devise  for  it. 

The  attempt  to  develop  such  an  experimental  theory  of  truth,  which  at 
the  same  time  rejects  immediate  knowledge  as  a  criterion  and  places  the 
claims  of  logic  over  those  of  psychologism,  is  certainly  worth  while — if  only 
as  an  experiment.  And  acknowledgment  of  its  worth  as  an  experiment  is 
presumably  all  that  Mr.  Boas  would  ask  for  his  theory.  To  those,  how- 
ever, like  the  present  reviewer,  who  cannot  accept  his  estimate  of  truth  as  a 
mere  function  of  '  knowledge-getting '  or  his  account  of  knowledge  as  the 
progressive  interpretation  of  our  particular  interests  through  experiment,  the 
voluntaristic  theory  must  ultimately  seem  to  fail  because  of  its  denial  of 
the  absolute  and  apodictic  character  of  truth  as  a  principle. 

MARIE  COLLINS  SWABEY. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 
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Space,  Time  and  Gravitation.    An  Outline  of  the  General  Relativity  Theory. 

By  A.  S.  EDDINGTON.     Cambridge,  Cambridge  University  Press,  second 

impression,  1921. — pp.  viii,  220. 

The  "  Preface ''  and  "  Prologue  "  of  Professor  Eddington's  book  furnish 
an  admirable  summary  of  the  '  popular '  accounts  of  Einstein's  work,  so 
that  the  layman  might  begin  to  wonder  what  more  there  could  possibly  be 
to  write  about.  One  soon  finds,  however,  that  in  comparison  with  this 
volume,  the  ordinary  expositions  suffer  from  over-clearness ;  that  they  cover 
up  or  pass  over  many  essential  features  of  the  Theory  because,  presumably, 
the  writers  doubt  the  ability  of  their  readers  to  comprehend  more  than  a 
modicum  of  the  results  achieved. 

Professor  Eddington,  wisely,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer,  takes  a  different  at- 
titude; he  is  more  interested  in  provoking  thought  than  in  simplification  of 
explanation.  The  unscientifically  trained  reader  will  at  least  learn  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  details  of  modern  physical  explana- 
tion, and  a  new  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  Einstein's  work.  Besides 
being  as  complete  an  account  as  could  well  be  made  at  the  present  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  consequences  of  the  Theory  though  not,  perhaps,  as 
unequivocal  on  some  points  as  might  be  desired,  and  with  some  rather 
technical  terminology  left  unexplained  for  the  average  reader,  the  book 
contains  many  interesting  remarks  of  an  extra-scientific  character.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Relativity  Theory  not  only  satisfies  the  usual  require- 
ments of  economy  of  thought  and  range  of  application,  but  also  reveals  a 
host  of  unconscious  assumptions  implied  in  earlier  theories.  "  Certain  hy- 
potheses enter  into  all  physical  descriptions  and  theories  hitherto  current, 
dating  back  in  some  cases  for  2000  years,  in  other  cases  for  200  years.  It 
can  now  be  proved  that  these  hypotheses  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
phenomena  yet  observed,  and  dc  not  afford  explanations  of  any  known  fact 
This  is  surely  a  discovery  of  the  greatest  importance — quite  apart  from  any 
question  as  to  whether  the  hypotheses  are  actually  wrong"  (p.  29). 

Perhaps  not  all  physicists  will  accept  the  author's  view  that  geometrical 
principles  are  more  fundamental  than  physical  particles;  that  the  latter  are 
not  fundamental  in  the  sense  that  they  have  no  meaning  in  themselves  but 
must  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  their  respective  '  fields.'  "  It  is  all 
a  tangle  of  relations;  physical  theory  starts  with  the  simplest  constituents, 
philosophical  theory  with  the  most  familiar  constituents.  They  may  reach 
the  same  goal;  but  their  methods  are  often  incompatible"  (p.  166).  As  an 
example  of  the  above  proposition  Professor  Eddington  might  have  cited 
the  fact  that  Kant  long  ago  taught  that  space  and  time  are  only  subjective 
ways  of  looking  at  things  and  not  independent  entities  in  the  world  outside 
us  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  This  is  of  course  also  an  implicit  con- 
clusion of  Einstein's,  though  based  upon  quite  different  considerations  from 
those  of  Kant.  The  doubt  which  arises  in  our  minds  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  formal,  i.e.,  geometrical,  quantities  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  physical 
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knowledge,  the  author  considers  baseless ;  "  Distinction  of  form  is  the  only 
distinction  that  physics  can  recognize;  and  distinction  of  individuality,  if  it 
has  any  meaning  at  all,  has  no  bearing  on  physical  manifestations  "  (p.  175). 
The  last  chapter  of  the  book,  "  On  the  Nature  of  Things,"  contains  much 
of  a  semi-philosophical  nature,  intended  rather  to  stimulate  reflection  than  to 
present  any  definite  conclusions  of  the  author.  iThere  is  also  an  appendix 
containing  some  brief  mathematical  notes  and  a  historical  note.  Written 
in  a  lively  style,  and  containing  so  many  interesting  suggestions,  the  book 
is  only  the  more  valuable  because  it  does  not  leave  the  reader  certain  that 
he  fully  understands  Einstein's  great  achievement.  And  after  all,  this  is 
only  fair;  whereas  the  popular  expositors  often  create  the  impression  that 
they,  at  least,  understand  the  Theory  fully,  the  reader  of  Professor  Edding- 
ton's  work  will  learn  that  not  even  the  initiated  are  yet  in  a  position  to 
estimate  its  real  significance  for  science  and  philosophy.  There  are  many 
details  yet  to  be  threshed  out,  and  extensions  or  modifications  to  be  initiated, 
before  a  complete  estimate  of  results  can  be  made.  One  thing,  however, 
is  fairly  certain,  namely,  that  there  is  an  objective  order  of  events  in  the 
world  outside  us,  which,  while  independent  in  a  sense  of  purely  subjective 
factors,  nevertheless  reflects  the  presence  of  a  rational  principle  in  the 
objective  universe. 

H.  R.  SMART. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received : 

Arabic  Thought  and  its  Place  in  History.  By  Dz  LACY  O'LEARY.  New 
York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1922. — pp.  viii,  320. 

The  Political  Theory  of  Dante  Alighieri.  By  JOHN  JOSEPH  ROLBIECKI. 
Washington,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1921. — pp.  156. 

Philosophy  in  the  Development  of  Law.  The  Modern  Legal  Philosophy 
Series,  vol.  XIII.  By  PIERRE  DE  TOURTOULON.  Translated  by  MARTHA 
McC.  READ.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. — pp.  Ixii,  654- 

The  Origin  of  Letters  and  Numerals.  According  to  the  Sefer  Yetzirah. 
By  PHINEAS  MORDELL.  Philadelphia,  Phineas  Mordell,  1922. — pp.  72. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Religion.  A  Sociological  View.  By  CHARLES  A. 
ELLWOOD.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. — pp.  xviii,  324. 

The  Theory  of  Mind  as  Pure  Act.  By  GIOVANNI  GENTILE.  Translated 
from  the  third  edition  with  an  introduction,  by  H.  WILDON  CARR.  Lon- 
don, Macmillan  and  Company,  1922. — pp.  xxviii,  280. 

A  Faith  That  Enquires.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  1920-1921.  By  SIR  HENRY 
JONES.  London,  Macmillan  and  Company,  1922. — pp.  x,  362. 

Benedetto  Croce.  An  Introduction  to  his  Philosophy.  By  RAFFAELLO 
PICCOLI.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1922. — pp.  xiv,  316. 

The  New  Idealism.  By  MAY  SINCLAIR.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1922.— pp.  xviii,  334. 
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Esthetic.    As  Science  of  Expression  and  General  Linguistic.     Translated 

from  the  Italian  of  BENEDETTO  CROCE  by  DOUGLASS  AINSLEE.     Second 

Edition.    London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1922. — pp.  xxxii,  504. 
The  Distichs  of  Cato.    A  Famous  Mediaeval  Textbook.     Translated  from 

the  Latin,  with  introductory  sketch.     By  WAYLAND  JOHNSON   CHASE. 
(Being  No.  7  of  the  University  of   Wisconsin   Studies   in   the   Social 

Sciences  and  History).    Madison,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1922. — pp.  44. 
Evolutionary  Naturalism.     By  ROY  WOOD  SELLARS.     Chicago,   The  Open 

Court  Publishing  Company,  1922. — pp.  xiv,  350. 

Modernism  in  Religion.    By  J.  MACBRIDE  STEKKETT.    New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1922. — pp.  xviii,  188. 
The  Modern  Idea  of  the  State.     By  H.  KRABBE.    Authorized  translation 

with  an  Introduction  by  GEORGE  H.  SABINE  and  WALTER  J.  SHEPARD.    New 

York,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1922. — pp.  Ixxxiv,  282. 
A  Handbook  of  Ethical  Theory.    By  GEORGE  STUART  FULLERTON.     New 

York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1922. — pp.  xii,  380. 
English  and  American  Philosophy  Since   1800.     A  Critical   Survey.     By 

ARTHUR  KENYON  ROGERS.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. — 

pp.  xvi,  468. 
The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.    A  Critical  Study  of  its  Progress  from 

Reimarus  to  Wrede.    By  ALBERT  SCHWEITZER.    Translated  by  W.  Mont- 
gomery, with  a  Preface  by  F.  C.  Burkitt.    Second  English  Edition.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. — pp.  x,  410. 
La  Legende  Socratique  et  les  Sources  de  Platon.     Par  Eugene  Dupreel. 

Bruxelles,  Les  Editions  Robert  Sand,  1922. — pp.  452. 
L'Art  et  La  Morale.    Par  CHARLES  LALO.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1922. — pp. 

viii,  184. 
La  Religion  et  La  Foi.    Par  HENRI  DELACROIX.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1922. — 

pp.  xii,  462. 
Les  Pensccs  de  Marc-Aurcle.    Traduction  par  A.  P.  LEMERCIER.    Nouvelle 

Edition.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1921. — pp.  xxiv,  192. 
Etudes  de  Philosophic  Medievale.     (Publications  de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres 

de  L'Universite  de  Strasbourg,  No.  3.)     Par  Etienne  Gilson.     London, 

Oxford  University  Press,  1922. — pp.  viii,  293. 
Oeuvres  de  Maine  de  Biran.     Tome   II,   Influence  de  1'Habitude   sur   la 

Faculte  de  Penser.    Accompagnees  de  Notes  et  d'appendices.    Par  PIERRE 

TISSERAND.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1922. — pp.  xxiv,  192. 
Etudes  de  Morale  Positive.    Tomes  I  &  II.    Par  GUSTAVE  BELOT.    Deux- 

ieme  Edition.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1921. — pp.  xx,  292;  iv,  288. 
Un  Romantisme  Utilitaire.    Etude  sur  le  mouvement  pragmatiste.     Tome 

III,  Le  pragmatisme  religieux  chez  William  James   et  les   Catholiques 

modernes.    Par  RENE  BERTHELOT.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1922. — pp.  428. 
Aristote.    Par  CHARLES  LALO.    Paris,  Paul  Mellottee,  1922. — pp.  160. 
Explorations  dans  I' Ultra-Ether  de  FUnivers,  et  les  anomalies  des  Theor- 
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440. 
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Meiner.     1021. — pp.  xii,  224. 
Frans   Brentano — Vom    Ursprung    Sittlicher   Erkenntnis.      Herausgegeben 
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Gelehrten.     Neu   herausgegeben   von    FRITZ    MEDICUS.     Leipzig,    Felix 

Meiner,  1922. — pp.  62. 
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Are  There  Any  Sensations?    R.  M.  OGDEN.    Am.  J.  Ps.,  XXXIII,  2,  pp. 

247-254. 

Are  we  not  ready  to  dispense  with  the  element  of  sensation  in  systematic 
psychology?  Several  lines  of  argument  suggested  by  the  present  trend  of 
psychological  investigation  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  first  is  modern 
phenomenology;  the  second  is  the  attack  of  behaviorism  on  conscious  enti- 
ties; and  the  third  is  the  newer  views  of  neurologists  like  Henry  Head. 

I.  Hans  Henning  insists  that  "  the  complications  and  structure  of  expe- 
rience cannot  be  analyzed  into  simple  qualitative  elements  and  thus  built  up 
by  joining  one  to  another,  but  that  one  must  work  constantly  with  psy- 
chical forms  (Gestalten)."  'The  investigation  of  these  formulated  struc- 
tures has  led  to  a  conception  of  psychological  integration,  the  elemental 
constituents  of  which  are  not  psychical  entities  but  aspects  of  an  attributive 
order. 

Even  the  earlier  introspectionists  were  loth  to  admit  that  consciousness 
could  be  analyzed  into  so  many  entities,  joined  like  the  parts  of  a  jig-saw 
puzzle.  Furthermore,  the  doctrine  of  mental  chemistry  has  never  been 
satisfying  because  we  can  never  carry  over  from  one  science  to  another  the 
precise  point  of  view  or  the  existential  data  and  technique  of  observation. 
Titchener  has  pointed  out  that  the  sensation  of  system  probably  never 
stands  before  us  under  a  single  comprehensive  determination,  but  that  it  is 
rather  a  logical  resultant  of  many  observations. 

Since  Titchener  wrote  this  the  investigation  of  the  psychological  nature 
of  perception  has  shown  that  perception  is  not  an  aggregate  of  sensory 
elements,  but  an  integrated  unit,  which  upon  analysis  is  reduced  to  a  number 
of  attributive  aspects,  rather  than  to  a  number  of  conscious  particles.  If 
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this  be  true,  the  elemental  sensation  can  be  experienced  only  under  a  deter- 
mination of  perception;  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  perceived  at  all,  it  is  a 
percept. 

To  be  sure,  the  perceptual  patterns  from  which  we  derive  our  awareness 
of  objects  are  not  all  of  equal  simplicity.  In  each  case  the  unit  of  sensory 
experience  remains  an  abstraction  of  certain  attributes  which  integrate  to 
form  a  conscious  quote,  and  this  quale  is  as  genuine  an  element  of  expe- 
rience as  any  other.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  primary  integration  of 
attributes  which  determines  the  original  units  of  sensory  experience  may 
embrace  either  more  or  less  than  the  full  complement  which  has  been  log- 
ically assumed  to  define  the  sensation. 

II.  Behaviorism  has  helped  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  conscious  ele- 
ment by  the  destructive  criticism  it  has  leveled  against  the  older  notions  of 
conscious  processes. 

The  behaviorist  has,  thus  far,  failed  to  control  the  mediation  between 
stimulus  and  response,  that  is,  to  attain  "a  more  complete  knowledge  and 
control  of  the  entire  psycho-physical  situation.''  Here  psychological  inte- 
gration promises  him  great  help  in  securing  such  '  knowledge  and  control.' 
It  would  also  aid  the  behaviorist  greatly  in  his  difficult  task  of  gaining 
exact  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus. 

III.  Head  maintains  that  *'  integration  occurs  as  impulses  pass  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  higher  centers;  the  change   (being)   a  constant  one 
from  a  complex  to  a  simpler  and  more  specific  grouping,"  so  that  "  sensa- 
tion, the  final  end  of  the  process,  assumes  forms  simpler  than  any  sensory, 
impulses."     This  view  invites  us  to  question  the  validity  of   sensation  as 
we  have  been  wont  to  conceive  it. 

Head's  reference  of  affection  to  the  optic  thalamus  suggests  that  affec- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  physiological  integration.  Per- 
haps, then,  the  problems  of  affection  and  of  image  would  be  less  difficult 
if  we  limited  our  investigations  to  their  phenomenological  make-up  as 
integrations  of  attributes. 

In  fine,  if  we  take  the  perceptual  pattern  as  our  basis  of  analysis  and 
study  its  attributive  aspects  under  conditions  which  we  can  control,  it  may 
be  that  the  varied  integrations  of  these  attributes  will  reveal  to  us  the 
fundamental  pattern  underlying  all  experience  Here  we  shall  be  dealing 
with  the  only  elements  of  mind  that  are  capable  of  treatment  in  isolation 
one  from  another,  and  at  the  same  time  in  intimate  dependence  upon  phys- 
ical conditions  that  can  be  exactly  measured.  Here  may  be  a  common 
meeting  ground  between  the  investigator  who  limits  himself  to  the  tangible 
data  of  the  physical  universe  and  the  investigator  who  is  restricted  to  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness. 

EDGAR  H.  HENDERSON. 
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Prolegomena  to  Psychology.1    WILLIAM  McDoucALL.    Psych.  Rev.,  XXIX, 

i,  pp.  1-43- 

Psychology  is,  or  aspires  to  become,  a  science.  Its  aim  is  to  render  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  more  exact  and  more  systematic,  in  order  that 
we  may  control  ourselves  more  wisely  and  influence  others  more  effectively. 
The  psychologist  must  study  animal  behavior,  and  in  doing  so,  he  necessarily 
enters  the  field  of  the  zoologist.  But  he  studies  animals  in  order  to  gain 
insight  into  the  problems  of  human  nature 

With  anthropology,  on  the  other  hand,  psychology  is  also  closely  allied; 
but  it  is  distinguished  from  this  more  general  science  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
concerned  with  man,  not  as  one  animal  species  among  others,  but  in  his 
distinctively  human  (i.e.,  mental)  aspect.  However,  the  definition  of  psy- 
chology as  the  '  science  of  mind '  is  not  adequate,  because  ( i )  '  mind '  is  a 
vague  term;  (2)  there  are  other  sciences  of  mind — such  as  logic,  meta- 
physic,  epistemology,  theology;  and  (3)  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  body  and  mind  and  the  manifestations  of  mind  in  and  through 
the  body. 

The  psychologist  should  employ  three  distinct  but  supplementary  methods 
of  systematic  observation  of  human  nature,  namely,  (i)  experimental  intro- 
spection, which,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  limitations  and  difficulties,  has  raised 
psychological  science  to  the  descriptive  classificatory  stage;  (2)  observa- 
tion of  the  conditions  or  occasions  of  experience,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  raise  to  the  explanatory  stage  the  purely  descriptive  psychology 
attainable  by  introspection  alone;  (3)  observation  of  modes  of  behavior 
as  expressions  of  experiences,  which  makes  it  possible  to  formulate  a 
number  of  general  rules,  stating  the  correlation  or  conjunction  of  types  of 
experience  with  types  of  bodily  expression  or  behavior. 

Stimulated  by  the  progress  and  development  of  the  other  natural  sciences, 
psychology  has  tended  more  and  more  to  differentiate  its  methods  from  the 
literary  and  traditional  treatment  of  human  nature  and  experience,  and  to 
establish  itself  as  a  science  in  its  own  right.  By  the  end  of  the  igth  cen- 
tury, this  tendency  became  so  pronounced  and  the  artificial  character  of 
the  new  science  was  carried  so  far  by  some  of  its  exponents  that  their 
writings  seemed  to  have  no  bearing  upon  practical  life.  Then  came  a  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  that  the  true  purpose  of  psychology  is 
the  improvement  of  our  understanding,  and  therefore  of  our  control,  of 
human  experience  and  behavior. 

What  is  to  be  our  attitude  toward  hypotheses  in  psychology?  Some 
would  proscribe  from  all  science.  This  is  mere  ignorance  and  pedantry. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  hypotheses  must  continually 
justify  themselves  by  successful  working  and  must  be  modified  or  aban- 

i  The  opening  chapter  of  a  forthcoming  volume  entitled  "  A  General  Intro- 
duction to  Psychology." 
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doned  at  need.  The  mischief  of  it  is  that  almost  all  psychologists  make  use 
of  hypotheses  based  upon  tradition  or  authority;  worse  still,  some  hold  to 
their  theories  dogmatically,  and  look  with  scorn  upon  all  other  types  of 
psychology. 

From  ancient  times  there  have  been  two  rival  camps  of  psychologic 
thought :  The  one,  '  faculty  psychology,'  which  in  the  nineteenth  century 
received  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the  modified  form  of  phrenology,  and  which 
has  since  been  discredited;  the  other,  the  'theory  of  ideas,'  first  clearly 
enunciated  by  Plato,  later  modified,  materialized  and  developed  by  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Herbart,  et  al.  In  the  interest  of  clear  thinking,  'ideas' 
and  the  confusing  fictions  which  they  have  engendered,  should  be  sternly 
banished  to  the  psychological  museums.  '  Consciousness '  is  another  word 
which  has  wrought  havoc  in  our  thinking.  '  Consciousness  psychology '  is 
purely  fictitious  and  fallacious,  because  based  upon  an  illusion.  No  more 
satisfactory  is  the  present-day  '  neo-realism ' — the  very  latest  form  of  ma- 
terialism. 

A  distinctive  characteristic  of  modern  psychology  is  the  influence  exerted 
upon  it  by  physiology.  This  translation  of  psychology  into  terms  of  brain 
mechanism  has  become  more  and  more  persuasive  since  the  days  of  Des- 
cartes' '  reflex  action.'  Today,  the  young  student  of  psychology  is  told  to 
discard  the  terms  '  memory '  and  '  habit,'  and  in  their  stead  to  regard  '  con- 
ditioned reflexes '  as  the  key  to  most  of  the  riddles  of  the  universe,  or  at 
least  as  the  master-key  of  human  fate !  The  most  extreme  protagonists  of 
this  view  (for  example,  John  B.  Watson)  confidently  declare  that  'expe- 
rience '  is  a  mere  illusion  about  which  we  can  know  nothing,  and  that  be- 
havior is  merely  a  sequence  of  reflex  actions  mechanically  determined. 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  the  mechanistic  psychologies  (behavior- 
ism, sensationism,  associationism,  presentationism)  is  that  the  mechanic  de- 
scription of  the  world  is  in  principle  correct  and  all-sufficient.  Although 
this  assumption  has  been  very  often  and  very  confidently  made,  its  validity 
appears  more  doubtful  now  than  it  did  a  generation  ago.  It  is  therefore 
surely  premature,  to  say  the  least,  to  assume  that  human  nature  and  human 
action  can  be  adequately  explained  or  described  in  terms  of  the  categories 
of  physical  science. 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is  not  profitable  to  substitute  the  '  brain ' 
for  the  '  mind,'  as  the  mechanistic  psychologists  seek  to  do.  The  '  mind ' 
of  the  individual  organism  is  that  which  expresses  itself  in  his  experience 
and  in  his  behavior.  The  structure  of  the  mind  is  a  conceptual  system 
that  we  have  to  build  up  by  inference  from  the  data  of  the  two  orders — 
facts  of  behavior  and  facts  of  introspection. 

Let  the  psychologist  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  other  sciences,  but 
let  him  not  capitulate  to  the  unjustified  demand  that  his  science  shall 
abdicate  in  favor  of  a  mechanistic  physiology. 

L.  S.  CRAWFORD. 
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Ethics  and  Logic.    N.  BOARDMAN.    Int.  J.  E.,  XXXII,  3,  pp.  264-271. 

The  ethical  and  the  logical  aspects  of  intelligence,  while  abstractly  isolable, 
are  necessarily  complementary  in  any  concrete  experience.  The  solution 
of  the  antithesis  between  practicality  and  ideality,  or  between  conservatism 
and  radicalism,  is  to  be  found  in  neither  an  "  empty  "  logic  nor  in  a  "  blind  " 
ethics,  but  in  a  synthesis  of  the  two.  A  conscienceless  intellect  is  as  incom- 
plete and  as  irrational  as  an  unintelligent  conscience.  The  field  of  ethics  is 
always  that  of  a  problematical  situation,  involving  social,  not  merely  logical, 
adjustment.  Ethical  ideals  must,  however,  never  be  abstracted  from  a 
specific  logical  situation  but  must  always  be  determined  in  reference  to  that 
situation. 

In  an  organized  experience,  ethics  and  logic  imply  each  other.  To 
maintain  the  proper  relation  of  the  two  is  "a  persistent  problem  of  Phil- 
osophy, of  Sociology  and  of  Education,  yes,  and  of  History."  An  abstract 
use  of  either  prevents  progress,  is  "  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  war,"  and 
leads  to  crime  and  other  unsocial  acts. 

E.  E.  COUGHLIN. 

Le  Temps  et  La  Causalite.    L.  BRUNSCHVIEG.    Rev.  de  Met.,  XXIX,  i,  pp. 

1-33- 

This  article,  an  extract  from  a  work  soon  to  be  published  under  the  title, 
L'Exptrience  humaine  et  la  causalite  physique,  confines  itself  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  time  and  causality.  For  Descartes  time  was  a  dimension  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  dimensions  of  space.  For  Newton  it  had  a  double  aspect, 
just  as  space  had:  it  was  absolute  from  the  point  of  view  of  God;  but  for 
human  experience  it  remained  hopelessly  relative.  Locke  endeavored  to 
secure  the  reality  of  time  by  basing  it  upon  the  succession  of  inner  states 
of  consciousness;  but  Leibnitz  pointed  out  that  such  a  basis  was  too  sub- 
jective for  the  stability  of  science.  In  spite  of  Kant's  abstract  treatment  of 
space  and  time  as  pure  forms,  it  was  Kant  himself  who  suggested,  in  the 
Second  Analogy  of  Experience,  the  intimate  relation  of  time  and  causality. 
There  is  a  necessary  order  of  before  and  after  in  time,  which  is  a  quality 
more  essential  than  its  flow.  This  necessary  order  makes  the  temporal  re- 
lation a  causal  one  The  application  of  the  principle  of  causality  does  not 
depend,  therefore,  upon  past  experience  and  fail  of  application  to  the 
future,  just  because  it  is  the  structure  of  time,  the  order  of  its  content, 
that  is  important.  Time  and  causality  are  conceptions  inextricable  the  one 
from  the  other;  and  neither  conception  can  be  abstracted  from  the  whole 
mass  of  concrete  filling. 

H.  H.  YOUNG. 
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Religion's  Place  in  Securing  a  Better   World-Order.     JAMES   H.  TUFTS. 

Journal  of  Religion,  II,  2,  pp.  113-128. 

Is  religion  needed  as  science,  sociology,  and  political  economy  are  needed 
in  the  task  of  securing  a  better  world-order?  The  question  is  pertinent. 
Every  great  religion  has  been  a  call  to  righteousness  and  peace.  Christianity 
especially  has  identified  love  for  fellow  men  with  the  love  and  worship  of 
God.  Christianity  is,  nominally  at  least,  the  religion  of  Europe.  How  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  recent  European  conditions  with  the  teaching  of 
Christianity?  If  no  reconciliation  can  be  made,  does  it  not  appear  that  al- 
though there  has  been  a  Christian  Church  in  Europe  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  been  negligible? 

It  may  be  that  the  actual  teachings  of  Christ  never  have  been  put  into 
practice,  that  our  so-called  Christian  Church  is  an  outgrowth  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization.  It  may  be  that  religion  is  a  force  in  human  life,  but 
not  strong  enough  to  prevail  against  the  other  forces  which  do  not  make 
for  righteousness. 

Now  religion  seeks  to  transform  society  as  well  as  to  save  souls.  Individ- 
ual and  social  religion  share  together  the  bold  assertion  of  faith.  Though 
scientific  study  of  human  nature  shows  that  man  is  weak  and  self-seeking, 
and  though  inferences  from  data  indicate  that  evil  never  can  be  eliminated 
from  human  life,  faith  attacks  the  very  premises  from  which  these  conclu- 
sions are  drawn,  believes  in  God  and  in  the  goodness  of  mankind. 

Faith  in  human  nature  would  bring  order  into  the  chaos  of  present 
society.  Without  such  a  faith,  scientific  knowledge  is  a  lifeless  tool.  Not 
scientific  method,  but  the  power  of  the  spirit  builds  civilization.  Besides 
faith  in  man,  religion  asserts  faith  in  God.  The  evidence  of  God  is  found 
only  in  the  protest  man  makes  against  a  universe  of  unmoral,  naked  power, 
in  the  insistent,  spiritual  demand  that  there  must  be  a  power  not  ourselves 
which  makes  for  righteousness.  Such  faith  in  God  is  a  strong  influence  for 
the  establishing  of  a  better  world-order. 

Coming  to  the  more  definitely  social  aspect  of  religion,  we  find  this  ex- 
pressed in  some  sort  of  community.  The  early  gods  were  gods  of  the 
family,  the  tribe,  the  small  nation.  Religion  has  always  stood  for  com- 
munity. Also  it  has  always  stood  for  a  just  society.  Christianity  has  ex- 
tended this  religious  community  until  it  includes  all  mankind.  Christian 
justice  is  justice  for  all  mankind,  not  harsh,  unfeeling  justice,  but  justice 
united  with  love. 

Christianity  applied  in  establishing  a  world-order  would  bring  about  a 
condition  in  which  justice  would  be  secured  for  all  nations  and  for  all  men. 
This  is  the  task  which  religion  should  perform,  but  consideration  of  the 
actual  situation  in  the  world  today  raises  the  doubt  whether  it  is  adequate 
to  the  task.  Perhaps  the  creeds  and  churches  are  inadequate  to  meet  human 
needs.  Yet  to  say  that  church  and  doctrine  are  inadequate  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  religion  has  failed.  It  may  be  that  religion  should  mani- 
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fest  itself  through  other  institutions.  The  institution  of  education  cer- 
tainly should  be  an  institution  of  religious  spirit  and  influence.  College  and 
university  should  serve  a  religious  function,  not  only  in  the  domestic,  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  order,  but  also  in  the  international  world-order. 

Besides  educational  institutions,  which  unify  nations  in  one  brotherhood 
of  man,  there  is  the  powerful  although  unorganized  agency  of  art  and 
letters.  Appreciation  of  the  literature  and  art  of  a  nation  carries  with  it 
sympathy  for  the  people  and  understanding  of  the  ideals  of  that  nation. 
This  community  of  feeling  furnishes  materials  for  a  wider  religious  com- 
munity than  has  been  organized  by  any  creed  or  church. 

The  recent  war  seemed  to  tear  apart  whatever  unifying  bonds  existed 
among  nations.  Yet  now  through  the  period  of  reconstruction,  many  nations 
have  been  drawn  together,  for  mutual  help  and  protection,  or  as  a  strong 
nation  has  given  succor  to  the  weak.  Thus  new  tendencies  towards  world 
unity  replace  the  old.  One  test  of  our  religious  faith  is  that  we  recognize 
religious  significance  in  social  and  political  affairs.  A  second  test  is  that 
we  find  opportunities  for  religious  expression  not  only  in  traditional  insti- 
tutions and  observances,  but  in  the  language  and  activities  of  modern  life. 

Thus  religion  is  needed  in  establishing  a  better  world-order,  because  re- 
ligion snpp'ies  the  faith  that  the  existing  order  can  and  will  be  improved. 

ANNA  FORBES  LIDDELL. 

The  Value  of  Plato's  Laws  Today.     (MRS.)  ADELA  MARION  ADAM.    Hib- 

bert  Journal,  XX,  2,  pp.  277-278. 

The  Laws  of  Plato  have  been  unduly  neglected  not  only  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  reading  the  Greek  text  or  of  securing  a  satisfactory  translation, 
but  also  because  of  this  work's  undeserved  reputation  for  dullness.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  much  in  this  dialogue  of  little  interest  to  the  modern 
reader,  if  not  actually  distasteful  to  him;  yet  even  such  uncongenial  pas- 
sages as  those  which  deal  with  the  criminal  codes  must  not  be  condemned 
too  hastily,  even  apart  from  their  historical  value.  In  accord  with  this 
general  underestimation,  the  Law s  has  been  explained  as  the  work  of  Plato's 
disillusioned  old  age.  Rather  than  any  such  later  disillusionment,  it  is 
Plato's  sane  appreciation  of  the  limitation  of  human  nature  that  causes  him 
to  supplement  his  ideal  state  with  a  more  practical  commonwealth. 

In  the  Laws,  education  is  made  of  supreme  importance;  it  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  and  is  compulsory.  In  many  ways  this  educational 
system  foreshadows  modern  education  theory.  The  education  of  the  citizen 
is  to  begin  in  his  nurse's  arms  and  is  to  continue  throughout  childhood,  youth 
and  adult  life.  From  the  time  the  child  can  walk,  he  is  trained  through 
supervised  but  spontaneous  play  with  those  of  his  own  age  to  a  participation 
in  and  appreciation  of  the  best  of  music  and  dancing.  Later  instruc- 
tion is  to  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  lyre-playing,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  further  mathematics  and  by  geography,  supplemented  with  mili- 
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tary  drill  and  service.  The  "  old  men's  choir  "  act  as  "  guardians  of  taste," — 
as  teachers  of  the  approved  songs  and  dances  and  as  censors  of  any  in- 
novations. 

Equality  with  men  is  granted  to  women  and  similar  equality  demanded 
in  the  service  of  the  state.  Private  property  is  allowed,  as  a  stewardship  for 
the  state,  but  the  amount  is  strictly  regulated  by  maximum  and  minimum 
limitations.  Begging  is  forbidden  under  penalty  of  deportation.  Retail 
trade  is  likewise  frowned  upon  and  is  restricted  to  resident  aliens,  although 
foregn  trade,  except  export  of  necessities,  is  encouraged. 

The  Nocturnal  Council  sitting  daily  from  night  to  morning,  consists  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  predecessors,  and  of  a  number  of  elders, 
each  one  of  whom  has  to  choose  a  younger  colleague.  This  body  has  as 
its  duty  the  perfection  of  the  law,  through  comparison  with  other  constitu- 
tions, in  order  to  train  and  guide  the  citizens  in  the  highest  virtue.  Indeed, 
all  of  the  institutions  in  the  Laws  are  designed,  as  in  the  Republic,  with 
the  hope  of  transforming  the  state  into  "  an  image  of  the  best  and  noblest 
life  "  such  as  is  the  character  of  all  high  and  worthy  art.  For  the  inspira- 
tion of  this  lofty  vision,  the  Laws  will  well  repay  study  today. 

EMMA  E.  COUGHLIN. 

A  Liberal  Socialist  Programme.    EUGENIO  RIGNANO.    The  Monist,  XXXII, 
i,  pp.  i-n. 

Marx  and  Engels  based  their  opposition  to  Utopian  socialism  on  the 
theory  that  the  economic  structure  of  society  determined  social  change. 
Collectivism  is,  in  the  Hegelian  sense,  a  synthesis  of  the  present  system  and 
its  shortcomings.  But  such  an  economic  fatalism  has  paralyzed  socialist 
parties  which  thus  prove  incapable  of  constructive  action.  The  remedy  is 
for  socialist  parties  to  recognize  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  gradual  and 
legal  transformation  of  society.  Such  means  could  be  employed  to  modify 
the  laws  of  inheritance  so  that  the  state  could  become  co-heir  to  as  much  as 
50%  thereof,  and  to  as  much  of  the  remainder  as  the  heir,  in  turn,  left. 
Since  such  large  sums  would  have  to  be  paid  in  goods  or  securities,  debts 
owing  to  the  state  would  be  cancelled  and  "the  principle  of  share-holding 
by  the  state  or  better  still  by  the  great  national  trade  unions  of  workmen, 
would  be  put  into  effect  in  a  gradual  way  while  gradually  the  shares  of 
limited  and  other  companies  were  inherited  by  the  State."  Liberty  would  be 
assured  by  the  State  not  exercising  any  coercive  functions  over  labor  organ- 
izations. Such  a  program  would  afford  a  basis  of  union  among  different 
classes  and  among  schools  of  thought  among  the  workingmen  themselves 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  that  resort  to  force  and  violence  which  is  in- 
volved by  the  well-to-do  insisting  too  rigidly  on  inequitable  property  rights. 

WOOL?  COHEN. 


NOTES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques,  M. 
Andre  Lalande,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  philosophical  section  to  succeed  Professor  Espinas,  deceased. 
Besides  being  co-editor,  with  Victor  Delbos  and  Xavier  Leon,  of  Les  Classi- 
ques  de  la  Philosophic,  Professor  Lalande  is  the  author  of  numerous  works 
on  philosophical  subjects,  among  the  best-known  being  Dissolution  opposfe 
a  1'evolution,  and  the  Vocabulaire  critique  de  philosophic.  Since  1914 
readers  of  the  REVIEW  have  been  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  admir- 
ably clear  and  interesting  annual  accounts  of  the  various  movements  in 
contemporary  French  philosophy. 

Dr.  John  Theodore  Merz,  LL.D.  (Aberdeen),  D.C.L.  (Durham),  died 
at  Newcastle,  England,  March  21,  1922,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Besides 
being  a  pioneer  in  the  electrical  industry  he  was  the  author  of  several 
philosophical  works,  including,  Leibniz  (In  Blackwoods  Philosophical  Clas- 
sics), 1884;  A  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
in  four  volumes,  completed  in  1914;  Religion  and  Science,  1915;  and  A 
Fragment  on  the  Human  Mind,  1919. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  periodicals: 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XXXII,  3:  Yu-lan  Fung, 
Why  China  has  No  Science;  Norman  Boardman,  Logic  and  Ethics;  Helen 
IVodehouse,  "Real  Life";  Rexford  J.  Tug-well,  Guild  Socialism  and  the 
Industrial  Future;  Robert  J.  Hutcheon,  Speculation,  Legitimate  and  Ille- 
gitimate; Daniel  Bell  Leary,  The  Modern  World  Order  and  the  Original 
Nature  of  Man. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  PSYCHOLOGY,  XXXIII,  2:  C.  Comstock  and 
H.  Kittredge,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Children  as  Observers;  H.  M. 
Halverson,  Binaural  Localization  of  Tones  as  Dependent  upon  Differences 
of  Phase  and  Intensity;  E.  B.  Titchcner,  Mach's  ''Lectures  on  Psychophys- 
ics " ;  R.  H.  Wheeler,  The  Development  of  Meaning ;  R.  M.  Simpson, 
Creative  Imagination ;  L.  B.  Hoisington,  A  Table  for  the  Graphic  Check  of 
the  Method  of  Constant  Stimuli ;  R.  M.  Ogdcn,  Are  there  any  Sensations  ? ; 
C.  Moxon,  The  Influence  of  Creative  Desire  upon  the  Argument  for  Im- 
mortality; E.  B.  Titchcner  and  S.  Feldman,  A  Bibliography  of  the  Scien- 
tific Writings  of  Wilhelm  Wundt. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XXIX,  I :  William  McDougal,  Prolegomena  to 
Psychology;  £.  C.  Tolman,  A  New  Formula  for  Behaviorism;  A.  A.  Ro- 
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back,  Intelligence  and  Behavior;  G.  S.  Gates,  The  Meaning  of  the  Term 
"  Practice  " ;  H.  R.  Crosland,  Conscious  Analysis  in  Learning 

THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL,  XX,  I :  L.  Adams  Beck,  The  Chinese  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  /.  N.  Farquhar,  Karma ;  Its  Value  as  a  Doctrine  of  Life ;  5".  Rad- 
hakrishnan,  Religion  and  Philosophy;  E.  Clodd,  Occultism;  A.  B.  Thaw, 
Psychical  Research  and  Human  Welfare;  Dorothy  Tarrant,  The  Concep- 
tion of  the  Soul  in  Greek  Philosophy;  E.  W.  Adams,  The  Philosophy  of 
Epicurus;  5".  Gaevernits,  Thoughts  on  Reparation;  B.  H.  Streeter,  Fresh 
Light  on  the  Synoptic  Problem;  Lily  Dougall,  The  Salvation  of  the  Na- 
tions; Bishop  Mercer,  Music  and  the  Muses;  /.  H.  Skrine,  Atonement  and 
New  Knowledge;  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing,  More  about  Miracles;  H.  W.  House- 
hold, Education,  the  Cure  for  Social  Discontent.  2:  F.  J.  Foakes- Jackson, 
The  Cambridge  Conference  of  The  Churchman's  Union;  H.  D.  A.  Major, 
Modern  Churchmen  or  Unitarians?;  P.  H.  Bagenal,  The  Modern  Movement 
in  the  Church  of  England;  Lachlan  Watt,  Columba;  Edward  Clodd,  Oc- 
cultism; E.  W.  Cook,  Materialism  and  Occultism;  A.  M.  Adam,  The  Value 
of  Plato's  Laws  Today;  Louis  A.  Reid,  Logic  and  the  Imagination;  Anna 
Martin,  The  Father  or  the  State ;  W.  J.  Ferrar,  The  Gloom  of  Dean  Inge ; 
C.  J.  Keyser,  The  Nature  of  Man;  W.  W.  Dairies,  Education  for  Interna- 
tionalism; H.  C.  Shawcross,  The  Question  of  Responsibility;  A.  N.  Wilder, 
Ode  in  a  German  Cemetery.  3 :  M.  D.  Petre,  Still  at  It;  The  Bishop  of 
Ontario,  Modernist  Christology  and  the  Plain  Man ;  S.  H.  Mellone,  Modern 
Churchmen  and  the  Unitarians;  C.  G.  Monte fiore,  The  Religious  Teaching 
of  the  Synoptics;  W.  S.  Hamilton,  India's  Revolt  against  Christian  Civili- 
zation; F.  S.  Marvin,  Is  The  West  Christian?;  Emile  Cammaerts,  Literature 
and  Internationalism;  /.  S.  Mackenzie,  The  Three-fold  State;  Nigel  Kcrr, 
Pestered  by  a  "  Poltergeist " ;  W.  R.  Bousfield,  Telepathy;  W.  J.  Perry,  The 
Relation  of  Class  Divisions  to  Social  Conduct;  Ikbal  All  Shah,  Sufism; 
Richard  de  Bary,  The  Relativity  of  Death;  B.  A.  Yeaxlee,  The  Churches 
and  Adult  Education;  M.  A.  Stobart,  The  Church  at  the  Crossroads. 

MIND,  XXXI,  122:  G.  C.  Field,  The  Psychological  Accompaniments  of 
Instinctive  Action;  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  An  Idealist  in  Extremis;  D.  Fawcett, 
Imaginism  and  the  World-Process;  H.  JVildon  Carr,  Einstein's  Theory  and 
Philosophy. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  RELIGION,  II,  3:  Alonzo  W.  Fortune,  The  Kentucky 
Campaign  against  the  Teaching  of  Evolution;  Carl  Zollmann,  The  Consti- 
tutional and  Legal  Status  of  Religion  in  Public  Education;  Gerald  Birney 
Smith,  Can  Christianity  Welcome  Freedom  of  Teaching?;  F.  C.  Burkitt, 
The  Religion  of  the  Manichees;  Clarence  M.  Case,  The  Dilemma  of  Social 
Religion;  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott,  The  Intellectual  and  Social  Crisis  in  China; 
L.  H.  Seelye,  An  Experiment  in  Religious  Association. 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XII,  4:  E.  C.  Oakden  and  M. 
Sturt,  The  Development  of  the  Knowledge  of  Time  in  Children;  O.  Lip- 
mann,  The  School  in  the  Service  of  Vocational  Study;  A.  H.  Gardiner, 
The  Definition  of  the  Word  and  the  Sentence;  H.  A.  Hartridge,  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Resonance  Hypothesis  of  Audition,  III ;  C.  A.  Richardson,  Note 
on  a  Method  of  Estimating  the  True  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Quotients 
of  Adults. 

THE  HARVARD  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XV,  2:  Hans  Windisch,  Literature 
on  the  New  Testament. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASE,  LV,  2:  Andrew  H. 
Woods,  Occipital  Lobe  Embolism;  Emil  Kraepelin,  The  Loss  of  the  Three 
German  Investigators,  Alzheimer,  Broadmann,  Nissl.  3:  William  Thal- 
heimer  and  George  B.  Hassin,  Clinico-Pathologic  Notes  on  Solitary  Tu- 
bercle of  the  Spinal  Cord ;  T.  Raphael  and  Sherman  Gregg,  Juvenile  Paresis 
Associated  with  Hypopituitarism  and  Sympathicotonic  Trend;  Alfred  Gor- 
don, Progressive  Cerebral  Hemiplegia,  Its  Pathogenesis  and  Differential 
Diagnosis. 

JOURNAL  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  IV,  6:  Harvey  Carr,  The  In- 
fluence of  Visual  Guidance  in  Maze  Learning;  /.  W.  Barton,  Smaller  vs. 
Larger  Units  in  Learning  the  Maze;  Knight  Dunlap,  Improved  Forms  of 
Steadiness  Tester  and  Tapping  Plate;  H.  A.  Toops,  Eliminating  the  Pit- 
falls in  Solving  Correlation — A  Printed  Correlation  Form;  R.  H.  Wheeler 
and  T.  D.  Cutsforth,  The  Role  of  Synaesthesia  in  Learning;  W.  C.  Ruc- 
diger,  Local  Signature  and  Sensational  Extensity. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  XIX,  7 :  Sterling  P.  Lamprecht,  The 
Metaphysical  Status  of  Sensations;  James  L.  Mursell,  Truth  as  Corre- 
spondence, A  Redefinition;  Theodore  de  Laguna,  The  Complex  Dilemma, 
A  Rejoinder.  8:  Raphael  Demos,  Romanticism  vs.  The  Worship  of  Facts; 
H.  A.  Wadman,  Relativity,  Old  and  New;  W.  R.  Wells,  An  Historical 
Anticipation  of  John  Fiske's  Theory  regarding  the  Value  of  Infancy; 
Helen  H.  Parkhurst,  The  Meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion— Eastern  Division.  9:  Geo.  P.  Conger,  The  Implicit  Duality  of  Think- 
ing; A.  A.  Merrill,  The  'tf'  of  Physics;  W.  T.  Bush,  The  Paris  Congress 
of  Philosophy.  10:  /.  E.  Creighton,  The  Form  of  Philosophical  Intelligi- 
bility; A.  T.  Poffenberger,  Measures  of  Intelligence  and  Char- 
acter ;  William  E.  Ritter,  The  Word  Integration,  and  a  Few  Remarks  on  the 
Paleontology  of  Words,  n:  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Mr.  Russell's  Psychology; 
Bernard  Bosanquet,  "  Implication  and  Linear  Inference " ;  Thomas  Munro, 
The  Verification  of  Standards  of  Value. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ET  DE  MORALE,  XXIX,  i :  L.  Brunschvieg,  Le 
temps  et  la  causalite ;  H.  M.  Kallen,  La  methode  de  1'intuition  et  la  methode 
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pragmatiste;  Lequyer,  Fragments  publics  par  L.  Dugas;  /.  Nicod,  Les 
tendances  philosophiques  de  M.  Bertrand  Russell;  R.  Morgue,  Un  expose 
recent  de  la  psycho-analyse. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XLVII,  3-4:  P.  Fauconnet,  L'oeuvre  pedagogique 
de  Durkheim;  A.  Ombredane,  La  psychoanalyse  et  le  probleme  de  1'incon- 
scient;  G.  Dumas,  L'expression  des  emotions;  A.  Lalande,  L'epistemologie 
de  M.  Meyerson  et  sa  portee  philosophique ;  B.  Groetuysen,  Ecrits  dur 
Leibniz  parus  en  Allemagne  depuis  1914;  G.  Richard,  La  crise  de  la  science 
economique. 
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Liberte"  et  langage. 
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Masnovo,  Gli  albori  del  neo-tomismo  in  Italia. 

RIVISTA  DI  FILOSOFIA,  XIII,  4:  C.  Guastella,  II  concetto  fenomenistico  dell' 
identita  del  me  e  dell'  incosciente;  G.  Montesano,  Psicologia  del  riso  e  del 
comico;  E.  Di  Carlo,  Tre  lettere  inedite  del  P.  Luigi  Taparelli  D'Azeglio  a 
v.  Gioberti. 
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Uno  scolio  d'Eusebio  d'Alessandria  alle  categoric  d'Aristotele  in  versione  sir- 
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ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE,  LXXXVIII,  6:  /.  Plassmann,  Psycho- 
logische  Erfahrungen  mit  einem  Zeitsignal;  Karl  Sapper,  Physikalische 
Betrachtungen  zum  Problem  der  Wirkung  psychischer  Faktoren  auf  ma- 
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ON  THE  MEANING  OF  VALUE. 

THE  interpretation  of  the  ideas  of  value  to  be  suggested  in 
this  article  may  be  best  approached  through  a  consideration 
of  the  relation  of  the  practical  to  the  theoretic  reason. 

Starting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  idealistic  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  article  will  maintain  that  the  implications  of  that  view  do 
not  appear  to  be  fully  recognised  in  any  of  the  chief  forms  of  mod- 
ern idealism,  and  that  as  a  result,  the  problem  of  the  practical  ac- 
tivity is  insufficiently  appreciated.  The  irreducible  contrast  between 
the  nature  of  mind  as  functioning  in  knowledge,  and  its  nature  as 
practical  has  not  been  affected  by  attempts  of  modern  philosophy 
to  conceive  the  essence  of  mind  as  activity,  or  as  'creative,'  irt 
the  two  forms  of  knowledge,  and  practice.  For  the  ordinary  ex- 
perience, indeed,  the  greater  part  of  which  consists  in  pursuits 
related  to  action,  such  pursuits  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge  as  are 
engaged  in,  inevitably  take  on  the  appearance  of  activity,  and  are 
attended  by  emotions  similar  to  those  concerned  in  practical 
energy.  Yet  the  highest  acts  of  knowledge,  when  abstracted 
from  the  preliminary  effort  to  adopt  the  standpoint  of  the 
knower  (which  involves  the  search  for  the  true  object  of  knowl- 
edge under  investigation)  appear  in  so  far  as  the  experience  can 
be  communicated,  to  be  characterised  by  a  state  of  steady,  effort- 
less contemplation.  And  even  ordinary  thought  may  enjoy  this 
experience  and  would,  when  induced  to  give  exact  attention  to  it, 
probably  support  the  view  that  it  is  in  the  rare  moments  of  pure 
consciousness  of  knowledge  that  the  real  nature  of  mind  as 
knowing  is  experienced,  i.e.,  its  contemplative  character. 
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Amongst  present-day  thinkers,  Professor  Hans  Driesch  has  espe- 
cially insisted  upon  the  fact  that  consciousness  in  its  essential 
nature  is  devoid  of  anything  that  can  strictly  be  described  as 
activity.1  Idealism,  in  postulating  mind  as  the  basis  of  the  uni- 
verse, seems  compelled  to  concede  that  the  whole  experience  of 
the  practical  activity  with  all  that  it  involves  has  only  a  secondary 
reality.  For  the  interpretation  which  starts  from  mind,  it  cannot 
but  be  the  original  nature  of  all  that  is.  But  mind  is  essentially 
knowledge,  consciousness  of  a  world,  contemplation  of  the  object 
which  is  its  other  aspect,  or  which  only  has  being  as  other  of 
mind.  The  world  is  idea,  ideal  object  of  mind,  all  its  changing 
properties,  the  behaviour  of  its  elements  are  the  qualities  of  a 
universe  manifesting  mind.  In  mind  there  is  nothing  analogous 
to  the  force  which  may  be  conceived,  when  thought  endeavours 
to  observe  the  universe  as  it  were  from  outside,  and  not  from  the 
beginning  in  self -consciousness — to  be  the  cause  of  all.  The  op- 
eration of  mind  in  its  original  nature  is  wholly  by  thought.  The 
eternal  difference  between  the  work  of  mind  and  any  force  con- 
ceived as  causing  movement  of  things  in  the  physical  universe, 
including  the  human  will,  is  obscured  by  the  application  to  the 
former  of  descriptions  appropriate  to  the  latter. 

As  already  suggested,  many  idealistic  thinkers  do  not  appear  to 
recognise  that  the  world  of  practice  cannot  be  fundamentally,  or 
originally,  a  part  of  the  world  of  mind.  They  accept  in  some 
shape  the  doctrine  of  the  two  forms  of  the  spirit  as  theoretic  and 
practical,  or  without  further  analysis  assume  that  the  practical 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  form  of  mind.  It  is  maintained 
in  this  paper  that  the  conception  of  the  practical  activity  as  a 
secondary  form  of  reality,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  original 
nature  of  the  real,  throws  light  on  some  unsolved  problems  in  the 
realm  both  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  that  of  practice,  and  is 
suggestive  also  concerning  the  relation  between  the  two. 

And  first  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  the  individualisation  of 
mind,  without  which  the  conception  of  a  world  of  practical  activ- 
ity is  impossible — the  necessity  of  individualisation  seems  to  fol- 
low from  the  principle  of  the  Infinity  of  Mind,  or  the  principle 
that  the  real  must  be  infinite  in  its  nature,  which  has  been  accepted 

i  Cf.  Wissen  vnd  Denken,  1919. 
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by  the  greatest  metaphysicians.  Ex  necessitate  divinae  naturae, 
infinita  infinitis  modis,  (hoc  est  omnia  quae  sub  intellectum  infini- 
tum  cadere  possunt)  sequi  debent.1  There  are  no  conceivable 
limits  to  the  forms  and  manifestations  of  mind  since  mind  is  the 
real.  This  law,  it  is  evident,  must  be  fulfilled  in  many  other  ways 
than  in  that  of  individualisation  in  finite  centres,  in  ways,  therefore, 
inconceivable  to  us.  The  relation  of  the  universe  of  finite  centres2 
of  consciousness  to  Infinite  Mind,  is  that  of  a  single  aspect  to  the 
reality  which  has  infinite  aspects.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
Spinoza,  conceiving  as  he  did  the  absolute  Infinity  of  Mind  or 
God,  and  conceiving  the  individual  as  a  mode  of  the  divine  sub- 
stance, did  not  also  recognise  that  in  order  to  make  intelligible 
this  limiting  of  itself  by  substance  in  the  knowledge  and  actions 
of  finite  modes,  he  required  the  assumption  that  Mind  in  becoming 
mode  must  become  more  than  mere  mode.  It  will  be  argued  that 
this  assumption  belongs  independently  to  the  conception  of  limited 
mind.  And  in  admitting  it,  some  explanation  is  furnished  of  the 
practical  world,  the  world  of  persons  striving  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  whole,  more  complete  than  is  given  by  Spinoza's 
doctrine  of  the  conatus,  whilst  it  brings  this  doctrine  into  a 
greater  harmony  with  Spinoza's  system.  By  means  of  the  con- 
ception that  the  mode  necessarily  exhibits  new  properties  as  a 
mode  of  mind,  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  substance  re- 
ceives a  striking  application,  must  indeed  logically  receive  it,  inas- 
much as  the  principle  of  infinity  fulfills  itself  in  every  aspect  of 
the  universe. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  conception  of  the  part  exhibiting  in 
its  distinctness  properties  which  do  not  belong  to  the  member  of 
the  whole  as  such,  seems  to  be  the  reverse  side  of  the  truth  that 
the  whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  part  separated 
from  the  whole  is  also  more  than  itself  qua  member.  This  truth 
may  be  said  to  hold  absolutely  only  of  the  relation  between  the 
ultimate  whole  and  its  parts.  The  ultimate  whole  is  therefore 
not  strictly  analogous  to  any  lesser  whole.  It  cannot  with  strict 
accuracy  be  characterised  as  an  organic  or  logical-organic  whole. 

i  Spinoza,  Ethica,  Pars.  I.  Propos:  XVI. 

*  The  term  '  finite  center '  is  used  in  this  paper  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense  from  that  of  Dr.  Bradley  and  Dr.  Bosanquet.  It  is  any  individualisation 
of  mind,  and  its  chief  instance  is  that  of  '  self.' 
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The  obscurity  of  Leibniz  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  the 
Monads,  and  the  Divine  Monad,  might  possibly  have  been  avoided 
by  recognition  of  the  truth  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn. 
In  order,  namely,  to  give  the  fullest  admission  to  the  differences 
of  the  Monads,  their  uniqueness,  and  distinctions,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  posit  any  other  condition  in  regard  to  their  separateness 
from  the  basis  of  Universal  Mind  than  the  fact  itself  of  separa- 
tion, e.g.,  the  fact  that  mind,  the  essential  nature  of  which  is  to 
be  unlimited  and  absolute  in  freedom,  becomes  finite  and  thus 
restricted  to  a  single  point  of  view  in  reality.  Although  there  can 
be  no  exact  parallel  to  this  situation  of  finite  mind,  illustrations 
may  be  noticed  in  particular  experience.  In  every  province,  phys- 
ical and  psychical,  it  seems  to  hold  good  that  a  thing  which  is  lim- 
ited or  confined  in  respect  to  those  qualities  that  belong  to  its  es- 
sence, develops  new  characters  in  the  struggle  to  reacquire  that 
which  it  has  lost,  the  first  condition  of  this  development  being  the 
struggle  itself.  Now  that  which  is  the  original  and  source  of  all 
struggle,  the  strain  of  the  finite  towards  the  infinite,  does  not  itself 
require  an  explanation,  since  it  is  the  very  nature  of  mind  finite. 
It  is  the  fact  itself  that  there  is  a  limitation  of  mind,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  thing  that  is  limited,  which  pervades  all  experience, 
as  the  strain  to  pass  beyond  the  limit.  In  connection  with  this  strain 
there  emerges  what  we  call  value.  The  worlds  of  value  are 
aspects  of  the  universe,  perceived  from  the  point  of  view  of  finite 
mind ;  mind,  that  is,  in  the  condition  of  strain  and  struggle. 

Finite  centres  thus  exist  as  forming  in  their  totality,  together 
with  the  worlds  constituted  by  their  experience,  one  aspect  of  the 
infinity  of  mind.  Their  being  is  necessary  as  source  of  innumer- 
able worlds  of  experience.  Since  in  accordance  with  idealism,  all 
actual  worlds  are  in  relation  to  consciousness,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  greatest  possible  reality,  the  actual  worlds 
are  infinite  in  number  and  diversity,  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
limit  to  forms  of  consciousness,  or  to  put  it  otherwise,  to  subjects 
having  knowledge  of  objects,  each  with  its  peculiar  differences. 
In  this  principle  we  have,  within  the  range  of  our  aspect  of  the 
universe,  the  source  of  that  infinity  in  the  kind  and  number  of  the 
experiences  of  conscious  existence  which  seems  incapable  of  re- 
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duction  to  the  orderly  and  harmonious  system  of  a  fully  rational 
universe.  The  world  of  our  experience  affords  corroboration  of 
the  thesis  of  the  metaphysical  necessity  of  many  subjects,  if  we 
grant  the  postulate  that  the  nature  of  the  real  must  be  such  as  to 
account  for  the  facts  of  experience.1 

In  the  thesis,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  find  a  ground 
of  explanation  of  the  incomplete  rationality  of  the  universe. 
When  the  world  of  experience  is  regarded  from  the  standpoint 
of  knowledge,  as  object  of  a  mind  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  to 
a  system  in  which  every  element  has  its  ordered  place,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  which  no  theory  of  knowledge  has 
satisfactorily  met,  of  an  endless  source  of  interference  with  this 
purpose,  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  fact  of  what  Aristotle  de- 
scribes as  the  existence  of  "  the  infinite  individuals."  The  law  of 
the  organic  world  is  such  that  the  number  of  individuals  of  any 
species  is  incalculable.  No  knowledge  of  the  properties,  the  quali- 
ties by  which  the  species  is  distinguished  and  defined  (its  logical 
connotation)  enables  or  determines  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
instances  of  the  kind  (its  denotation).  Dr.  Bosanquet  indeed  ap- 
pears in  his  latest  work2  still  to  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  his  Logic. 
"It  is  obvious  that  in  every  concept  the  intension  dictates  the 
extension.  .  .  .  The  intension  even  of  man,  colour,  gold,  or  other 
ordinary  general  names,  must  ultimately  and  theoretically  imply 
a  finite  numerical  aggregate  of  instances."  (Quoted  in  the  Meet- 
ing of  Extremes.)  "  It  is  the  dullest  of  anthropomorphisms  to 
suggest  that  the  universe  cannot  determine  him"  (man)  "in 
respect  of  numbers,  because  we  cannot  calculate  it." 

In  these  statements  it  does  not  seem  to  be  recognised  that  our 
ignorance  of  the  number  of  instances  means  the  complete  un- 
knowability,  for  our  intelligence,  of  a  principle  of  mind  which  is 
fundamental  for  the  determination  of  the  rationality  of  our  aspect 
of  the  Universe.  The  problem  in  fact  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  consistency  of  our  idealism,  the  degree  in  which  we  take  it  in 
'bitter  earnest.'  Where  the  instances  are  manifestations,  or 
functions,  or  members  of  universal  mind,  the  question  of  their 

»C/.  H.  Driesch,  Wirklichkeitslehre. 

*  The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philosophy. 
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number  is  a  problem  of  which,  being  totally  ignorant,  we  are 
ignorant  of  a  first  principle  in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  mind 
has  manifested  itself.  The  fact  of  conflict  and  strife  within  ex- 
perience which,  together  with  the  judgments  of  value  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  is  dismissed  by  the  Absolute  Idealist,  as  not  ultimate, 
returns  to  take  its  seat  amongst  the  realities.  For  the  problem 
must  arise  there,  and  not  at  a  lower  degree  of  reality.  What  is  it 
in  the  nature  of  mind,  which  results  in  the  development  of  myriad 
forms  of  subject-object  consciousness  whose  objects,  or  worlds 
perceived,  appear  as  partially  at  least  inconsistent  with  each  other  ? 
Reality  must  account  for  experience,  and  this  principle  is  the  more 
incontestable,  if  reality  is  mind  immanental.  For  in  every  corner 
of  experience  it  must  be  present. 

It  seems  therefore  necessary  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
problem  of  the  consistency  of  the  facts  of  conscious  existence  with 
the  postulate  that  the  universe  is  of  the  nature  of  mind  has  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  all  its  aspects.  The  primary  aspect  is 
seen  in  the  occurrence  of  innumerable  forms  of  consciousness,  for 
which  in  some  degree,  however  dim,  there  are  objects,  a  range, 
however  narrow,  of  experience.  Our  ignorance,  in  spite  of  animal 
psychology,  of  the  true  nature  of  animal  consciousness  has  com- 
pelled neglect  of  the  great  problem  of  animal  existence  by  philos- 
ophy, even  by  idealistic  theory,  for  which  it  would  seem  to  be  of 
profound  importance.  Absolutism  could,  possibly,  by  means  of 
the  powerful  instrument  of  its  dialectic,  conclude  that  implications 
of  membership  of  a  whole  increasing  in  degree  of  reality,  in  paral- 
lelism with  increase  in  degree  of  universality,  in  every  sphere  of 
organic  being,  must  be  discoverable  in  the  scientific  study  of  ani- 
mal behaviour,  similar  to  those  it  traces  in  human  thought  and 
conduct.  But  has  it  instruments  for  making  intelligible  the  facts 
of  the  limitless  variety  of  conscious  points  of  view,  from  the  most 
obscure  to  the  clearest,  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  consciousness, 
the  endless  emergence  of  new  conscious  reactions  to  the  universe, 
new  perceivable  worlds? 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  present  paper  all  forms  of  con- 
sciousness must  be  conceived  as  belonging  to  the  side  of  the  subject. 
It  does  not  appear  reasonable  to  limit  our  conception  of  conscious- 
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ness  as  the  organ  of  revelation  of  qualities  in  the  universe  to  that 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  the  logical  understanding  having  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  the  individual  universal  form.  There  are  facts 
which  point  to  the  possibility  that  if  mind  were  more  highly  de- 
veloped in  some  of  the  higher  animals,  it  would  be,  by  comparison 
with  the  human  mind,  nearer  to  the  form  of  the  intuitive  intel- 
ligence hinted  at  by  Kant,  a  possibility  which  is  indeed  suggested, 
in  a  different  form,  by  Bergson.  On  such  a  hypothesis  the  actual 
forms  of  animal  consciousness  must  inevitably  appear  to  us  more 
lacking  in  rationality  than  in  truth  they  are,  seeing  that  they 
would  represent  a  stage  in  an  order  of  reason  different  from  our 
own.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  consciousness  in  some  animals 
possesses  differences  of  kind  from  the  human.  Leibniz's  grada- 
tion of  the  Monads  in  an  order  dependent  on  clearness  of  percep- 
tion appears  to  be  characterised  by  too  great  a  simplicity  in  this 
respect.  Through  sensations  not  shared  by  man,  certain  animals 
are  evidently  aware  of  qualities  of  things  imperceptible  to  him. 
Thus  there  are  qualities  only  manifested  under  the  condition  of 
an  animal  consciousness  perceiving  them.  Colours,  unimaginable 
to  man,  may  be  revealed  in  this  way  and  connections  between  ob- 
jects unconnected  for  his  experience.  It  seems  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  social  insects  perceive  in  the  whole  to  which  they 
belong  a  palpable  unity  not  discernible  in  the  human  community. 

It  would  appear  then  that  even  our  limited  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  animal  existence  furnishes  ground  for  the  view  that  the 
immense  range  of  consciousness  opened  up  in  the  animal  world 
possesses  the  significance  that  it  involves  in  some  way  an  extension 
of  consciousness  and  its  object.  The  fact  of  the  infinity  of  forms 
of  animal  life,  which  philosophy  can  surely  not  pass  by  as  neg- 
ligible, would  thus  have  a  meaning,  seeing  that  it  would  be  shown 
to  follow  from  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  infinity  of  the  real,  as 
mind,  within  our  aspect  of  the  universe. 

If  however  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  sphere  of 
animal  being  should  appear  too  speculative,  it  must  at  least  be 
recognised  that  the  law  of  the  infinity  of  the  real  has  a  powerful 
expression  in  the  fact  that  a  large  part  if  not  the  whole  of  human 
experience  is  pervaded  by  the  qualities  of  value  and  dysvalue, 
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aspects  of  existence,  perceivable  from  the  point  of  view  of  finite 
mind,  that  is  of  mind  under  the  condition  of  strain  which  is  the 
character  of  finitude.  It  is  to  the  limitations  of  finitude  that  is 
thus  due  that  immense  enrichment  of  conscious  experience  which 
depends  on  its  realisation  of  the  worlds  of  value  and,  probably  we 
ought  to  add,  of  dysvalue,1  a  realisation  from  which  the  practical 
activity  is  inseparable.  The  chief  forms  of  the  practical,  result 
from  the  nature  of  the  struggle  of  finite  mind  to  overcome  its 
limitations.  Those  pervading  aspects  of  human  experience  which 
we  conceive  as  sources  of  value  arise  in  relation  to  these  forms 
of  practice.  Thus  the  relations  of  value  or  those  principles  which 
ultimately  determine  all  the  real  endeavour  of  practical  life  and 
the  movements  of  history,  cannot  be  thought  of  as  belonging  to 
the  nature  of  things,  if  we  conceive  this  as  prior  to  the  origin  of 
individual  existence.  They  cannot  be  attributed  to  mind  as  such 
and  its  direct  manifestations.  The  difficulties  which  have  attended 
all  attempts  at  a  metaphysic  of  value  would  thus  be  intelligible. 
Such  is,  for  instance,  the  difficulty  resulting  from  the  logical  neces- 
sity of  giving  a  place  in  the  universe  to  dysvalue — the  contrary  of 
value,  co-ordinate  with  that  ascribed  to  value.  Illustrative  of  this 
is  the  way  in  which  forms  of  idealistic  monism  have  been  driven 
first  to  conceive  evil  as  merely  relative  to  finitude,  whilst  good 
is  absolute,  then  both  good  and  evil  as  partial  appearances  to  the 
finite,  illusory  therefore  even  from  the  finite  standpoint,  finally 
to  withdraw  into  the  '  Beyond  Good  and  Evil '  in  which  both  are 
not  so  much  sacrificed,  as  merged,  or  sublimated.  There  is  also 
the  perplexity  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  truth  to  reality  tending 
to  the  result  that  truth  is  lost  in  reality  (cf.  Bradley).  Such  dif- 
ficulties inevitably  arise  on  any  hypothesis  which  does  not  recog- 
nise that,  for  a  world  of  finite  intelligences,  there  are  objects 
which  cannot  be  thought  to  form  constituents  of  the  Universe  for 
mind  as  pure  or  universal,  whilst  nevertheless  they  are  more  than 
phenomenal.2  Value,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  seen  to  be  an 

i  Cf.  Bradley.  "  Ugliness,  error,  and  evil,  all  are  owned  by  and  all  essen- 
tially contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  Absolute."  Appearance  and  Reality,  Ch. 
XXVI. 

2Cf.  Plato,  Parmenides:  "But  then,  will  God,  having  absolute  knowledge, 
have  a  knowledge  of  human  things?"  (134). 
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eternal  necessity  in  the  universe.  The  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  it  are  eternal,  since  they  are  those  which  necessitate  the 
emergence  and  continuance  of  limited  mind, — though  not  of  any 
particular  individuals.  Mind,  as  we  may  express  it  (for  want  of 
a  word  with  less  ambiguous  meaning),  becomes  spiritual  in  the 
condition  of  finitude.  If  it  were  appropriate  to  apply  criteria  of 
value  to  the  totality  of  being,  we  might  say  that  as  spiritual, 
mind  has  a  higher  value  than  as  universal.  But  strictly  we  can- 
not apply  standards  of  value  to  the  universe  as  a  whole,  since  its 
aspects  as  mind  universal,  and  mind  individualised  in  finite  centres, 
are  incommensurable.  Moreover,  the  universe  in  its  aspect  of  a 
world  of  finite  intelligences  produces  not  only  value,  but  many 
forms  of  dysvalue. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  position  does  not  preclude  as 
illegitimate  the  speculation  that  our  ideas  of  value  have  their  coun- 
terpart in  other  aspects  than  ours  of  the  universe  of  mind.  In- 
deed, since  this  must  of  necessity  be  infinitely  various,  it  would 
appear  on  reasoning  based  on  the  logic  of  Spinoza  (though  with 
an  application  he  would  probably  not  allow)  that  its  manifesta- 
tions in  one  aspect  must  recur  in  wholly  other  aspects  and  new 
relations,  in  order  that  every  manifestation  should  be  infinitely 
expressed.  The  limitations  which  condition  the  being  of  finite 
centres  may  eternally  preclude  them  from  comprehending  in  what 
form  the  ideals  of  value  could  exist  except  for  personal  beings 
limited  in  knowledge  and  range  of  experience.  It  is  however 
open  to  them  to  reflect  that  the  intensity  of  reality  with  which  the 
values  present  themselves  to  consciousness  indicate  (as  'truth 
making  itself  manifest')  their  possession  of  a  universality,  which 
argument  based  on  those  logical  relations  accessible  to  finite  intel- 
ligence cannot  attribute  to  them.  In  our  aspect  of  the  Universe 
at  least,  pure  mind  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  cognisant  of  worlds 
of  value,  except,  to  use  the  language  of  Kant  (thought  not  with 
all  his  implications),  as  foreign  or  alien  to  it,  brought  from  an- 
other source,  since  these  worlds  are  only  apprehended  through 
the  experience  of  striving. 

The  primary  form  of  the  activity  of  finite  mind  results  from 
the  elemental  need  of  mind  limited  to  reacquire  the  quality  of 
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universality.  This  then — the  pursuit  of  truth  in  all  its  expres- 
sions— is  nearest  to  reality,  amongst  the  activities  of  conscious 
beings,  although  this  fact  of  primacy  may  not  seem  to  accord 
with  first  appearances.  There  are  doubtless  kinds  of  conscious 
existence  in  which  the  effort  after  truth  is  incapable  of  expression, 
and  only  present  as  it  were  negatively  as  the  ultimate  cause  of 
many  obscure  forms  of  suffering  attendant  on  sense-experience. 
The  idea  of  truth  arises  in  connection  with  the  experience  of 
drawing  nearer  to  universal  mind,  or  attaining  the  standpoint  of 
the  universal.  Hence  the  splendour  with  which  it  is  attended, 
exceeding  that  of  the  other  values.  In  a  low  degree  the  instinct 
which  shows  itself  in  man  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  seems  to  be 
possessed  by  some  animal  species,  together  with  the  satisfaction 
of  curiosity,  affording  to  the  higher  animals,  the  less  advanced 
human  races,  and  undeveloped  individuals  in  more  advanced 
peoples,  some  experience  of  the  feelings  attendant  on  the  pursuit 
of  truth. 

In  regard  to  this  value,  therefore,  and  also  the  others,  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace  seems  to  be  in  error,  in  his  doctrine  that  they 
must  be  explained  as  special  endowments  of  man,  of  which  there 
is  no  sign  that  the  animals  possess  a  share. 

That  this  is  the  most  essential  form  of  practice,  the  most  native 
to  the  human  mind,  seems  to  have  a  witness  in  the  emotions  proper 
to  the  search  for  knowledge,  the  peculiar  exaltation  of  the  seeker, 
his  intolerance  of  or  shrinking  from  the  intrusion  of  any  other 
kind  of  activity,  his  conviction  that  this  is  the  life  most  worthy 
of  man,  or  nearest  the  divine.  The  search  for  truth  may  be  char- 
acterised as  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  mind  of  the  universe,  to  return,  so  to  speak,  to  the  standpoint 
of  pure  Intelligence.  It  takes  the  more  especially  scientific  form, 
in  the  endeavour  to  understand  the  universe,  or  a  department  of 
it  in  its  objectivity,  as  object  of  mind,  conceived  as  the  Universe 
of  all  finite  minds.  Thus  co-operation  rather  than  solitude  seems 
to  be  the  method  of  science  in  the  strict  sense.  There  is,  at  least, 
co-operation  in  thought,  through  the  endeavour  to  assume  the 
point  of  view  of  the  least  limited  finite  intelligence,  or  the  collec- 
tive mind,  free  from  obscuration  by  any  other  form  of  activity. 
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Finite  mind,  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  understand  the  world 
from  the  standpoint  nearest  to  that  of  infinite  intelligence,  neces- 
sarily inclines  to  apply  categories  of  knowledge  in  the  sphere  of 
other  forms  of  practical  activity  to  which  they  are  not  universally 
applicable.  Thus  the  postulates  required  by  scientific  method  are 
applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  activities  of  persons  in  their 
interrelations — a  frequent  source  of  fallacy,  as  will  be  illustrated 
later. 

The  experience  of  the  interrelations  of  persons  is  the  most 
general  form  of  the  strain  of  finite  mind  to  overcome  its  limita- 
tions, that  is  by  means  of  intercommunion  with  other  finite  beings. 
Under  this  condition  appear  all  the  phenomena  which  possess  the 
characteristics  of  moral  good  and  evil — to  these  belong  the  efforts 
for  closer  union,  for  sharing  in  the  experience  of  other  minds,  in 
the  many  forms  of  sympathy  and  co-operation.  But  here  also 
occur  strivings  to  obtain  command  of  the  worlds  possessed  by 
other  minds,  by  direct  domination  of  their  spiritual  points  of  view 
and  activities,  or  indirect  through  acquisition  of  their  goods,  i.e., 
the  intimate  instruments  and  objects  of  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions. Into  efforts  of  this  kind  to  transform  the  relations  of 
persons  into  one  of  subordination  to  superiority,  there  enters  the 
motive  of  self-emphasis,  which  is  an  aspect  of  what  Spinoza  de- 
scribes as  the  '  conatus'  of  the  individual  (an  attribute  of  the 
'mode'  as  noticed  above,  not  fully  consistent  with  his  own  sys- 
tem). This  may  appear  as  the  desire  to  attain  a  false  or  unreal 
extension  of  individual  being  by  imposing  its  limitations  upon 
others,  rather  than  by  passing  beyond  limitations.  Such  a  desire 
naturally  arises  through  the  illusion  that  the  pain  of  incomplete- 
ness can  be  removed  by  self -extension  over  the  mind  and  being 
of  other  incomplete  natures.  In  practical  ethics  this  means  the 
common  experience  of  seeking  satisfaction  for  the  inquietude  of 
moral  aspiration  by  grasping  for  power  over  others,  in  that  self- 
assertion  which  seems  to  give  scope  for  the  magnifying  of  the 
self  through  acquiring,  or  combining  with  its  own,  the  position 
in  the  universe  which  belongs  to  some  other  mind  or  minds. 
Thus  corruptio  optimi  pessima.  The  worst  evils  arise  out  of  the 
distortion  of  that  instinct  of  the  spirit  to  transcend  its  limits  from 
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which  proceeds  also  the  greatest  good.  A  study  of  ethics  from 
this  point  of  view  would  show  how  Justice,  individual  and  social, 
arises,  as  resistance  to  this  illegitimate  movement  of  the  spirit. 

The  religious  ideal  appears  to  be  analysable  into  the  conception 
of  a  Being  manifesting  the  highest  values  of  the  spiritual  world, 
the  world  of  finite  striving  beings,  in  union  with  the  universality 
of  mind.  The  idea  cannot  be  realised  in  this  form,  since  value 
cannot  be  manifested  in  our  aspect  of  the  universe,  except  in  and 
for  a  finite  being.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  irrationality  in 
the  conception  of  a  finite  being  infinitely  transcending  all  others 
in  the  value  or  worth  of  its  nature  from  the  finite  standpoint, 
whilst  approaching  more  nearly  than  any  other  finite  being  the 
universality  of  pure  mind.  Since  moreover  every  possibility 
must  be  manifested  in  the  Universe,  this  Idea  may  be  held  to  be 
necessary. 

The  consciousness  of  beauty  seems  to  attend  on  the  illusion 
that  the  universal  point  of  view  has  been  attained,  without  the 
struggle. 

Consideration  of  the  relation  between  Thought  and  Action  in 
human  history  [that  is],  including  the  history  of  ideas,  and  of 
action,  shows  that  history  testifies  to  the  profound  distinction  be- 
tween the  activity  of  the  reason  as  theoretical  and  as  practical 
which  is  implied  in  this  interpretation  of  value,  and  its  relation 
to  practice.  The  distinction  may  be  more  precisely  outlined  by 
use  of  the  conception  of  finite  knowledge  as  having  a  three-rela- 
tional form.  The  first  two  relations  are  (according  to  this  con- 
ception) characterised  by  the  absence  of  direct  influence  from  the 
practical  nature — or  the  least  possible  admission  of  that  influence. 
The  last  shows  the  inclusion  of  this  influence,  that  is,  not  decep- 
tively (as  in  Pragmatism)  since  it  is  necessary  to  method  in 
certain  provinces,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  certain  objects. 
We  thus  have,  in  the  form  of  knowledge  belonging  to  the  third 
relation,  the  contribution  to  knowledge  made  by  the  practical  ex- 
perience. 

The  three  relations  indicated  are: 

I.  That  of  the  knowing  consciousness  in  its  strain  to  acquire 
the  standpoint  of  Universal  Knower.  This  is  philosophical 
method,  as  seeking  pure  knowledge  of  the  universe. 
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2.  That  of  the  knowing  consciousness  in  its  effort  to  relate  it- 
self to  its  object  in  accordance  with  the  most  general  form  of  all 
finite  minds. 

3.  That  of  the  practical  consciousness  in  the  inter-relations  of 
persons. 

Amongst  the  points  to  be  emphasized  in  this  conception  of  the 
main  forms  of  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  place  of  value 
are  the  following: 

(a)  The  data  of  value  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely  subjec- 
tive, since  they  pervade  all  objects  of  knowledge  for  finite  mind 
and  are  not  less  than  the  data  of  sense  present  at  the  beginning 
of  every  process  of  knowledge,  and  concerned  in  determining  its 
direction. 

(&)  The  condition  of  the  emergence  of  value  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  experience  to  a  finite  mind, — mind,  therefore,  in  a  condi- 
tion of  strain  or  tension. 

(c)  It  is  impossible  for  finite  mind  to  abstract  altogether  from 
this  condition  of  tension  or  to  contemplate  the  world  as  un- 
coloured  by  value  or  dysvalue. 

(d)  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  these  facts  that,  when  least  con- 
sciousness of  effort  seems  to  remain,  as  for  instance  at  the  moment 
of  contemplation  of  knowledge  attained,  the  perception  of  value 
in  the  object  may  be  very  high  or  even  highest  in  degree. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  all  values  are  incommensurable. 

(e)  The  apprehension  of  objects  as  having  value,  arising  in 
connection  with  the  strain,  in  turn  determines  new  forms  of  effort. 

(/)  The  experience  of  value,  though  it  appear  wholly  relative 
to  finite  mind,  in  our  aspect  of  the  universe,  has  qualities  which 
give  rise  to  the  speculation  that  it  exists  in  some  form,  not  con- 
ceivable to  us  in  other  aspects.  Such  is  the  fact  that  the  most 
intense  apprehension  of  value,  whether  as  truth,  good,  or  beauty, 
is  attended  by  an  intuition  of  its  universality  and  eternity  com- 
parable to  no  other  in  its  intensity. 

It  is  only  possible  in  this  article  to  give  one  or  two  instances 
of  the  interpretations  of  the  history  of  ideas  of  value,  whether  in 
moral  philosophy  or  in  practice,  which  follow  from  the  general 
position.  The  comparative  failure  of  moral  philosophy  would 
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be  seen  to  be  inevitable.  For  philosophy,  in  dealing  with  practice, 
inclines  from  inherent  necessity  to  treat  the  ideas  of  value  and 
dys value,  good  and  evil,  as  objects  of  the  pure  reason.  It  fails 
to  recognise  that,  for  the  interpretation  of  these  ideas,  categories 
of  value  are  necessary.  This  does  not  imply  blindness  to  the  fact 
of  value,  without  recognition  of  which  as  in  some  sense  sui  generis, 
any  moral  philosophy  is  impossible. 

But  it  does  mean  a  failure  to  use  the  appropriate  conceptions. 
Hence  it  is  not  recognised  that  the  practical  values  involve  the 
experience  of  temporal  change,  the  fact  of  finite  personality  in 
a  sense  if  not  ultimate,  yet  not  less  ultimate  than  that  in  which 
value  is  ultimate  for  spiritual  experience.  We  cannot  retain  value 
without  these,  nor  assume  that  that  which  is  value  for  our  ex- 
perience can  be  value  for  pure  mind  contemplating  a  world  in 
which  change  is  unreal.  Thus  if  anything  of  the  essential  qual- 
ity of  value  for  finite  mind  is  retained  in  its  transformed  sig- 
nificance for  the  Absolute  of  Neo-Hegelianism,  this  would  appear 
to  be  inconsistent  with  Absolutist  logic,  taken  together  with  the 
Neo-Hegelian  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  value  for  finite 
mind.  The  Neo-Idealist  conception  of  morality  also  appears  in- 
consistent with  the  aim  of  that  philosophy  to  give  to  the  moral 
consciousness  its  full  significance. 

"The  supreme  moral  aspiration  of  our  being  as  empirical  in- 
dividuals is  to  acquire  a  harmony,  a  unity  with  all  the  others, 
and  with  all  that  is  other."  ..."  Moral  problems  arise  in  so  far 
as  we  become  aware  of  the  unreality  of  our  being  as  an  empirical 
ego  opposed  to  other  persons  and  surrounding  things,  and  come 
to  see  that  our  own  life  is  actualized  in  the  things  opposed  to  it."1 

The  moral  problems  thus  belong  to  the  unreal  distinctions  of 
the  empirical  sphere,  and  are  solved  as  the  individuals  are  unified 
in  the  one,  the  transcendental  Unity.  The  One  would  seem  then 
to  be  Beyond  Good  and  Evil,  not  less  than  the  Absolute  of  the 
Neo-Hegelians. 

A  value  which  belongs  to  a  condition  of  development  and  in- 
creases with  every  stage  towards  the  completion  of  the  develop- 
ment, does  not  therefore  remain  when  the  consummation  is 

i  Giovanni  Gentile,  Theory  of  Mind  as  Pure  Act,  trans,  by  H.  Wildon  Carr. 
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reached.  The  good  which  consists  in  the  struggle  for  unity,  or 
the  search  for  truth,  is  no  longer  found  when  absolute  unity  and 
absolute  truth  are  reached,  as  Dr.  Bradley  recognises.1  Again 
from  the  present  point  of  view  the  source  of  the  ambiguity  in 
Kant's  position  is  clearly  seen.  According  to  Kant's  conception 
of  the  Pure  Reason  it  is  disqualified  from  knowledge  of  the  real 
by  its  limitation  to  the  world  of  sense-experience.  But  pure  Rea- 
son as  practical  acquires  such  knowledge  by  means  of  an  experi- 
ence the  reality  of  which  is  conveyed  with  a  certainty  beyond  any- 
thing met  with  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  which  is  inseparable 
from  metaphysical  postulates.  This  is  the  experience  of  duty, 
carrying  with  it  freedom.  In  no  philosophy  has  the  truth  of  the 
reality  of  moral  value  been  more  axiomatically  rendered  than  in 
Kant's  attempt,  straining  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  clear  thought 
and  language,  to  express  this  truth  as  one  of  universal  knowledge. 
But  his  success  is  imperfect,  and  his  conception  has  with  justice 
been  characterised  as  mystical,  because  he  fails  to  see  that  value  is 
apprehended  only  by  mind  as  finite,  and  that  mind  is  practical 
under  no  other  condition  than  that  of  finitude.  Hence  the  prin- 
ciples acquired  by  reason  in  its  practical  use  are  handed  over  to 
pure  Reason  as  objects  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  'primacy  of 
the  Practical  Reason '  from  which  it  follows  that  truths  discovered 
in  practical  experience,  though  beyond  those  accessible  to  pure 
Reason,  can  be  accepted  by  this,  as  *  something  offered  to  it  from 
a  foreign  source,  not  grown  on  its  own  ground.'  A  strange  in- 
consistency, since  Pure  Reason  by  its  very  constitution  is  incapable 
of  knowledge  of  the  real !  Kant  appears  in  this  result  to  be  un- 
consciously passing  to  a  different  conception  of  pure  reason  from 
that  of  his  first  Critique,  a  conception  to  which  the  theory  of  this 
paper  would  approach,  viz.,  that  of  the  Universal  Mind  which 
has  knowledge  of  all  reality  and  therefore  in  a  sense  also  of 
value.  But  such  knowledge  could  not  be  knowledge  of  value  as 
it  is  for  the  practical  world  of  spiritual  beings,  that  is,  as  ex- 
perienced. The  imperfect  recognition  in  Kant's  philosophy  of 
the  relation  between  the  theoretic  and  the  practical  leads,  more- 
over, to  that  ambiguity  in  the  principle  of  the  Categorical  Impera- 
iSee  Appearance  and  Reality,  Chaps.  XXV  and  XXVI. 
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tive  which  allows  of  the  equation  of  its  universality  with  that  of 
a  Law  of  Nature.  In  fact  the  universality  of  the  moral  law  is 
of  a  different  kind.  It  is  absolute,  since  the  moral  law  depends 
upon  it  and  is  inseparable  from  it,  but  it  may  not  show  itself  in 
scientific  uniformity.  Strictly  speaking  all  cases  are  unique  in 
the  practical  world.  There  might  never  be  two  situations  to 
which  identical  maxims  would  apply,  yet  the  uniqueness  of  the 
right  motive  involves  its  universality.  If  the  same  situation  could 
recur  there  could  be  only  one  right  way  of  meeting  it.  This  is  a 
wholly  different  kind  of  universality  from  that  of  knowledge. 
Reason  would  not  necessarily  reject  a  universe  in  which  natural 
law  was  not  uniform;  though  knowledge  would  become  impos- 
sible except  for  an  intuitive  intelligence.  The  moral  law  is  in- 
trinsically more  uniform  than  the  law  of  nature,  whether  or  not 
the  uniformity  could  be  detected  by  the  external  observer.  The 
not  very  happy  attempt  to  use  the  law  of  contradiction  as  a  test 
of  the  Tightness  of  conduct  is  again  due  to  Kant's  determination 
to  show  that  the  practical  reason  conforms  to  the  same  logical 
principles  as  the  theoretic. 

If  a  study  of  the  treatment  of  the  ideas  of  value,  especially 
moral  value  in  philosophy,  suggests  the  inadequacy  of  the  method 
of  the  purely  theoretic  reason  to  their  interpretation,  its  inability 
to  provide  the  ideas  required  for  creative  work  in  the  sphere  of 
practice  is  obvious  from  consideration  of  moral  and  social  history. 
Only  one  or  two  references  can  be  made  here.  Human  history, 
as  a  history  of  thinking  beings,  may  be  described  as  a  phase  in 
the  process  of  finite  centres  of  mind  towards  the  constitution  and 
knowledge  of  values.  The  fact  that  elaborate  social  organization 
may  be  unfavourable  to  the  perfecting  of  social  relationships  fol- 
lows from  the  introduction  into  practical  life  of  methods  orig- 
inating in  the  contemplation  of  practical  phenomena  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  theoretic  or  scientific  consciousness.  This  re- 
sults in  the  endeavour  to  impose  systems,  incompatible  with  the 
true  activity  of  persons,  or  to  minimise  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
organization  of  practical  life  the  endless  differences  of  persons 
and  their  associations,  and  restrict  the  development  of  new  dif- 
ferences. 
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The  comparative  failure  of  the  ideal  of  humanitarianism  is  an- 
other example  of  the  same  fundamental  error.  Here  also  may 
be  traced  the  effects  of  the  application  of  forms  and  categories 
of  reason  not  proper  to  the  practical  sphere.  The  ideal  and  con- 
ception of  Humanitarianism  proceeds  from  the  pure  Understand- 
ing, in  whatever  way  the  sympathetic  motive  at  its  basis  may 
have  originated.  The  ideal  may  be  inspired  by  the  spiritual  in- 
stinct for  true  values,  but  the  task  of  recovering  the  universal  is 
handed  over  to  pure  reason,  and  the  ideas  which  are  applied  to 
its  realisation  are  drawn  from  the  logic  of  the  theoretic  under- 
standing in  knowledge.  The  method  that  thus  followed  inevitably 
neglects  the  principles  required  for  bringing  about  the  desired 
unity  in  the  practical  sphere.  For  this  can  only  work  through 
real  communication  in  creative  activity.  Hence  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  to  bring  nearer  the  ideal  by  external  organization,  and 
the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  increasing  communication 
by  scientific,  economic  and  industrial  interconnections.  Illustra- 
tions abound  in  the  movements  of  eighteenth  century  enlighten- 
ment and  revolution,  nineteenth  century  scientific  progress, 
twentieth  century  conceptions  of  the  unity  of  interest  in  the 
'proletariate.'  Because  the  understanding  can  contemplate,  and 
its  methods  group  together  a  mass  of  persons  as  one  body,  they 
are  not  thereby  related  as  so  many  persons,  in  the  endless  develop- 
ment,  through  their  relations,  of  personal  values — the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  unity. 

Thus,  for  example,  reformers  have  missed  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  real  basis  of  society,  already  pointed  out  by  Aristotle  in 
his  profound  sayings  about  Friendship.1  Unless  associated  with 
a  real  fraternity  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  inevitably 
come  into  conflict.  Without  this  the  essential  in  all  social  values 
is  lacking,  and  appeals  to  rational  bonds  of  organization  may  be 
likened  to  appeals  to  wash  in  the  waters  of  Abane  and  Pharfar, 
without  first  washing  in  Jordan. 

To  sum  up  it  may  be  said  that  the  idea  of  a  metaphysic  of 
value  which  has  been  outlined,  has  its  basis  in  experience,  but 
that  this  experience  is  explained  as  necessarily  following  from 

iNicomachean  Ethics,  VIII  and  IX. 
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the  principle  of  the  Infinity  of  the  Real.  In  experience,  it  is 
argued,  we  discover  the  fundamental  nature  of  mind,  and  that  it 
is  manifested  in  knowledge  in  the  widest  sense,  i.e.,  the  relation 
of  consciousness  to  its  universe.  The  facts  of  the  practical  ex- 
perience, together  with  the  perception  and  judgment  of  the  world 
as  pervaded  by  the  values  and  their  opposites,  are  thus  not  primary 
manifestations  of  mind,  but  arise  from  the  condition  of  its  limita- 
tion in  finite  centres  which  involves  the  strain  towards  the  infinite, 
and  through  this  the  cognition  of  value.  And  herein  lies  the 
dualism  of  ideal  and  actual  on  which  depends  all  practical  activity 
in  the  true  sense  of  practice.  This  interpretation  is  based  on  the 
character  of  the  human  experience  in  what  we  call  history,  as  dis- 
tinct from  happenings  in  nature. 

The  subject  which  has  been  treated  may  be  described  as  the 
evolution  of  the  experience,  and  the  consciousness  together 
with  the  object  of  value,  if  it  is  premised  that  the  term  evolu- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  a  temporal  process  but  a  method 
of  interpreting  the  relation  of  an  aspect  of  our  universe  which  is 
second  in  order  of  reality,  to  that  aspect  which  is  fundamental, 
and  upon  which  it  depends  though  exhibiting  new  qualities. 
Again  in  using  the  expression  '  our  universe '  the  implication  is — 
the  universe  which  is  accessible  to  our  experience.  Within  that 
aspect  we  may  trace  the  workings  of  the  principle  of  the  infinity 
of  the  real,  whilst  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  the  at- 
tributes (aspects)  of  reality  is  assumed.  Since  then  the  real  has 
this  infinity,  implying  the  occurrence  of  qualities  of  one  aspect, 
also  in  other  aspects  in  different  relations,  the  speculation  is 
legitimate,  if  not  necessitated,  that  what  we  know  as  the  valuable 
qualities  of  our  world  appear  in  different  forms  in  other  aspects 
of  the  Universe.  These  however  must  be  inconceivable  to  us, 
and  for  our  apprehension  value  can  only  be  thought  of  as  a 
quality  experienced  by  finite  mind  in  its  strain  to  reacquire  the 
universal  point  of  view. 

HILDA  D.  OAKELEY. 

UNIVERSITY  or  LONDON. 


THE  TRUE,  THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

I. 

IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  ordinary  men  as  well  as  phi- 
losophers speak  so  glibly  as  they  do  of  the  True,  the  Good  and 
the  Beautiful,  and  especially  that  they  rest  there.  What  is  it  in 
experience  to  which  these  categories  are  thought  to  apply  ?  Why 
do  we  naturally  accept  these  three,  and  these  three  only?  What 
is  the  basis  of  the  sense  of  finality  in  connection  with  this  accep- 
tance ?  It  involves  a  bit  of  naive  introspective  analysis  that  is  so 
general  and  so  natural  that  it  not  only  escapes  criticism  but  is 
usually  entirely  overlooked.  It  indicates  that  we  commonly  agree 
that  these  categories  are  mutually  independent,  mutually  exclu- 
sive, and  exhaustive. 

It  being  my  purpose  here  to  indicate  the  sense  in  which  this  naive 
introspection  is  warranted,  and  as  thus  found  to  be  justified  to 
consider  certain  of  its  implications,  we  may  well  examine  at  the 
start  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  when  we  make  this 
verbal  record  of  our  introspection. 

The  term  '  beautiful '  seems  to  have  but  one  meaning.  There 
are  many  types  of  beauty,  but  in  speaking  of  the  Beautiful  we 
refer  to  a  characteristic  that  is  common  to  all  of  these  types,  a 
characteristic  which  involves  a  relatively  permanent  form  of 
satisfaction. 

We  employ  the  word  'true,'  however,  in  common  speech  in 
two  ways.  We  use  it  i°  as  the  equivalent  of  the  word  real,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  true  nature  of  a  governmental  policy;  or 
2°  as  the  equivalent  of  what  we  may  call  the  valid,  as  when  we 
assert  that  the  conclusion  in  an  argument  is  true. 

Now  when  we  distinguish  the  True  from  the  Good  and  the 
Beautiful,  we  cannot  mean  to  use  the  word  true  as  the  equivalent 
of  real ;  for  very  evidently  not  only  the  True  but  also  both  the  Good 
and  the  Beautiful  are  thought  of  as  belonging  to  the  Real.  In 
making  this  distinction  then  we  use  the  term  as  the  equivalent  of 
valid,  as  becomes  at  once  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  True 
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in  our  trilogy  is  naturally  felt  to  relate  to  the  realm  of  thought,  to 
intellectual  activity,  where  validity  is  discerned.  Not  all  of  the 
Real  is  covered  by  the  True  if  we  mean  by  this  term  to  refer  to 
the  Valid ;  but  the  True  in  the  sense  of  the  Valid  is  part  of  the 
Real. 

In  like  manner  we  employ  the  word  '  good '  in  two  ways  in 
common  speech.  We  use  it  to  refer  to  what  is  useful  (this  mean- 
ing of  the  word  giving  us  the  common  phrase  '  goods '  as  applied 
to  merchandise) — to  what  brings  to  others  the  satisfaction  of 
their  desires,  and  what  we  speak  of  as  happiness;  and  satisfac- 
tion to  ourselves  in  the  contemplation  of  this  happiness  of  others. 
But  we  also  use  it  to  refer  to  motives  to  action,  to  certain  of  the 
impulses  which  govern  a  man ;  in  other  words  to  the  Moral  Good, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  only  indirectly  related  to  the  useful. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  speaking  of  the  Good  as  exclusive  of  the 
Beautiful  we  cannot  mean  to  employ  the  word  good  in  the  sense 
of  the  useful,  of  what  yields  satisfaction.  The  giving  of  satis- 
faction being  a  characteristic  of  the  Beautiful  itself,  the  Useful 
would  appear  to  be  a  sub-category  under  the  Beautiful,  a  point 
to  be  more  fully  considered  below.  With  this  meaning  of  the 
word  good  eliminated  we  have  remaining  the  meaning  which  re- 
lates it  to  moral  conduct,  and  it  will  be  agreed,  I  think,  without 
hesitancy  that  in  making  the  distinction  under  consideration  we 
actually  do  employ  it  in  the  sense  which  relates  it  to  motives  to 
conduct ;  in  other  words,  we  mean  to  refer  to  what  we  speak  of  as 
Moral  Good. 

Our  trilogy  may  thus  be  more  accurately  stated  as  '  The  Beauti- 
ful, The  Valid  and  The  Moral  Good ' ;  and  it  is  these  three  cate- 
gories that  our  introspection  tells  us  are  mutually  independent, 
and  mutually  exclusive;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
exhaustive,  that  is  to  say  that  the  three  taken  together  cover  the 
whole  of  a  certain  aspect  of  our  experience. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  three  categories,  viz.,  The  Valid,  is 
often  identified  with  The  Real  at  once  suggests  that  the  aspect  of 
experience  which  we  thus  divide  into  three  separate  parts  is  that 
which  we  call  the  Real;  and  upon  examination  this  suggestion 
seems  to  be  warranted,  for  we  discover  that  each  one  of  the  trilogy 
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is  felt  by  all  of  us  to  be  distinctly  real,  i.e.,  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Real.  Our  acceptance  of  these  three  categories  means  then  that 
we  can  conceive  of  no  part  of  the  Real  which  is  not  covered  by 
one  or  more  of  the  three.  Our  trilogy,  therefore,  appears  as 
follows : 

The  Beautiful  which  is  treated  in  Esthetic. 

The  True,  in  the  sense  of  the  Valid,  which  is  treated 

THE  REAM      •    T 

in  Logic. 

The  Moral  Good  which  is  treated  in  Ethic. 

If  we  have  stated  correctly  the  actual  meaning  of  the  terms  of 
our  trilogy,  we  then  see  the  basis  of  the  common  recognition  of  the 
three  'regulative  bodies  of  doctrine,'  ^Esthetic,  Logic,  and  Ethic, 
which  '  we  can  distinguish '  and  conceive  of  as  "  mutually  inde- 
pendent, mutually  unresolvable,  exhaustive." 1 

Deferring  for  the  moment  a  fuller  justification  of  the  above 
suggested  subsumption  of  the  Useful  under  the  Beautiful,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  our  use  of  the  terms  'true' 
and  '  good '  in  two  senses,  let  us  consider  the  basis  of  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  Real  which  is  so  commonly  accepted. 

II. 

The  consciousness  of  an  individual  in  each  moment  is  a  single 
but  complex  pulse  of  his  psychic  system,  which  is  a  complex 
system  of  minor  psychic  systems  variously  grouped  and  correlated, 
as  the  physical  system  with  whose  activities  it  corresponds  is  a 
complex  system  of  minor  physical  systems. 

The  parts  of  the  complex  physical  system  vary  in  importance 
and  correlation  with  one  another,  and  as  a  result  each  pulse  of 
its  activity  develops  certain  activities  of,  or  within,  its  minor  sys- 
tems which  are  more  emphasized  than  others.  Correspondingly, 

i  The  quoted  words  are  from  one  of  the  lectures  of  the  late  Professor 
George  Croom  Robertson  (Cf.  Mind,  N.S.,  Vol.  II,  p.  275)  who  tells  us: 
"  The  fact  that  we  can  distinguish  these  three  regulative  bodies  of  doctrine— 
mutually  independent,  mutually  unresolvable,  exhaustive — is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  decisive  argument  for  the  tripartite  divison  of  mind."  To  this  I  am  unable 
to  give  my  assent  for  reasons  given  in  Mind,  N.  S..  Vol.  IV,  p.  188.  I  look 
upon  the  tripartite  divison  of  mind  into  Knowing,  Feeling  and  Willing,  com- 
monly accepted  as  it  is,  as  altogether  misleading.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
faculty  psychology  which  has  not  yet  been  cast  off. 
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the  parts  of  the  complex  psychic  system  vary  in  importance  and 
correlation  with  one  another,  and  as  a  result  each  psychic  pulse 
develops  certain  forms  of,  or  within,  its  minor  systems  which  arc 
more  emphatic  than  others. 

Of  these  more  emphatic  psychic  phases,  some  are  subject  to 
recall,  which  enables  us  to  contemplate  them  in  reflection.  These 
fall  naturally  into  two  strikingly  contrasted  groups : 

A.  Those  that  are  related  to  what  we  speak  of  as  stimulations, 
i.e.,  to  impressions  from  its  environment  upon  the  minor  system 
involved,  the  most  distinctive  of  which  are  our  sensations ;  and 

B.  Those  that  are  related  to  the  reaction  to  the  stimulus,  the 
most  distinctive  of  which  are  our  '  instinct  feelings/  and  the  im- 
mediate antecedents  and  resultants  of  what  we  call  our  acts  of 
will.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  impression  and  reaction  occur  together 
as  an  inseparable  unity;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  psychic  cor- 
respondents.    It  is  only  in  reflection  that  the  emphasis  of  the  one, 
or  of  the  other,  leads  us  to  make  the  sharp  distinction  between 
the  two. 

In  this  reflection,  however,  we  also  find  other  important  psychic 
emphases  that  do  not  definitely  fall  into  either  of  these  two 
groups — A  and  B — and  which  form  a  class  C.  Upon  considera- 
tion these  appear  to  develop  in  correspondence  with  activities  of 
minor  physical  systems  concerned  with  the  correlation  of  recep- 
tive minor  system  groups  with  reactive  minor  system  groups. 
The  corresponding  psychic  forms  thus  appear  as  resultant  from 
the  correlation  of  impressional  psychic  systems  with  reactional 
psychic  systems,  giving  us  the  realm  of  thought. 

We  thus  find  ourselves  naturally  grouping  our  emphatic  ex- 
periences into 

A.  Those  relating  to  impressions  upon  us  in  the  realm  of  sen- 

sation ; 

B.  Those  relating  to  our  reactions  in  the  realm  of  instinct — 

feeling;  and 

C.  Those  relating  to  the  correlation  of  classes  A  and  B — the 

realm  of  intellectual  activity. 

There  are  certain  other  recognised  distinctive  psychic  forms 
which  do  not  fall  completely  in  any  one  of  these  three  groups, 
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which  seem  to  display  at  one  time  characteristics  of  two  of  the 
groups;  our  perceptions,  for  instance,  display  characteristics  of 
classes  A  and  C ;  our  emotions  and  desires  display  characteristics 
of  classes  A  and  B.  But  the  analysis  necessary  to  the  grouping  of 
these  mental  forms  is  difficult,  as  is  evident  when  we  consider  the 
lack  of  unanimity  among  psychologists  as  to  their  constitution. 
And  the  average  natural  man  does  not  concern  himself  with  their 
groupings ;  he  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  groupings  that  he  actu- 
ally finds  forcing  themselves  upon  him,  viz.,  Groups  A,  B  and  C, 
as  above  described. 

But  it  is  this  naive  man — and  philosophers  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  are  naive  men — who  makes  the  unrecognized  intro- 
spective observations  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  It  is 
the  naive  man  who  divides  the  Real  into  the  Beautiful,  the  True 
and  the  Good.  And  this  does  not  seem  strange  when  we  con- 
sider his  natural  distinction  between  the  groups  A,  B  and  C; 
for  we  note  that  the  Beautiful  is  very  definitely  concerned  with 
impressions  made  upon  us,  using  the  word  'impression'  in  its 
widest  sense ;  that  Moral  Good  is  as  definitely  concerned  with  our 
activities  in  relation  to  our  environment,  with  our  impulses  and 
with  our  acts  of  will;  and  that  the  Valid  is  concerned  with  the 
realm  of  thought,  which  involves  the  correlation  of  impression 
and  reaction.  Nor  is  the  basis  of  this  mode  of  thought  far  to 
seek. 

Nothing  is  more  disconcerting  to  the  natural  man  than  uncer- 
tainty; nothing  tends  more  to  produce  anxiety  and  fear.  He 
therefore  finds  comfort  in  what  he  feels  to  be  fixed  and  certain ; 
and  that  in  psychological  terms  means  what  has  mental  stability, 
or  the  sense  of  realness  upon  which,  when  he  becomes  more 
sophisticated,  he  bases  his  conception  of  the  Real.  Naturally  then 
he  looks  for  what  is  called  real  in  the  seyeral  fields  of  mentality 
into  which  he  divides  his  experience. 

As  this  search  is  a  matter  of  intellectual  effort,  he  must  neces- 
sarily take  especial  note  of  this  realness  in  the  field  of  thought; 
and  here  he  finds  it  in  the  appreciation  of  what  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  truth,  which  yields  what  we  describe  as  the  concep- 
tion of  the  True  in  the  sense  of  Valid.  It  is  because  this  intel- 
lectual field  is  so  broad,  and  so  fully  involved  in  his  contemplation 
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of  the  Real,  that  he  tends  to  think  of  the  two  as  identical ;  and  he 
thus,  as  we  have  seen,  not  infrequently  employs  the  word  true 
when  he  means  to  speak  of  the  Real,  and  as  frequently  uses  the 
word  real  when  he  means  to  refer  to  the  Valid. 

Again,  when  the  unsophisticated  man  contemplates  his  reactive 
psychic  realm,  he  finds  there  a  complex  field  of  desires  and  im- 
pulses which  sway  him  now  in  this,  and  now  in  that,  direction; 
and  result  in  acts  which  in  retrospect  he  at  times  approves  and 
at  times  reprobates.  But  he  finds  there  also  a  certain  group  of 
these  impulses  the  results  of  which  yield  a  relatively  permanent 
approval.  He  aims  to  make  them,  or  wishes  he  might  be  able  to 
make  them,  permanent  guides  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  He 
finds  in  them  a  stable  worth,  they  have  realness  for  him ;  and  this 
special  field  within  the  reactive  psychic  realm  gives  him  the  ap- 
preciation of  what  we  come  to  know  as  the  conception  of  the 
Moral  Good.  It  is  that  impulse  field  within  him  that  he  wishes 
he  might  make  permanently  stable  and  real.  When  he  attributes 
goodness  to  another  it  is  by  imagining  himself  for  the  moment  to 
be  that  other,  swayed  by  the  impulses  which  he  finds  stable  and 
real  and  morally  good  in  himself. 

Again,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  psychic  states  that  attract 
the  attention  of  the  natural  man  are  due  to  impressions  upon  him 
from  his  environment,  to  sensations  and  the  states  closely  allied 
to  sensations ;  and  in  these  he  finds  a  very  welter  of  variability  and 
instability.  When  he  contemplates  this  field  in  reflection,  in  the 
mood  in  which  he  looks  for  stability  or  realness,  he  must  neces- 
sarily turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  impressions  themselves 
to  some  quality  of  these  impressions,  if  such  there  be,  which  may 
under  proper  conditions  display  this  stability.  Such  a  quality  he 
finds  to  hand  in  pleasure  which,  to  use  Herbert  Spencer's  words, 
is  "a  feeling  which  we  aim  to  get  into  consciousness  and  to 
retain  there";  in  other  words,  which  we  spontaneously  try  to 
make  stable  and  real.  Specific  pleasures  are  indeed  evanescent, 
but  pleasure  fields  may  become  relatively  stable  or  real,  and  these 
pleasure  fields  bring  satisfaction  and  are  dwelt  upon.  They  are 
found  in  the  experience  of  beauty  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be 
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held  to  be,  must  be  agreed  to  be  necessarily  involved  with  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  which  we  look  upon  as  having  permanence.1 

We  thus  seem  to  discover  the  basis  of  the  naive  introspection 
of  the  unsophisticated  man,  who  naturally  makes  the  three-fold 
division  of  the  Real  into  the  Beautiful,  the  Valid  and  the  Moral 
Good;  and  at  the  same  time  the  justification  of  the  sophisticated 
man  who  accepts  this  division  without  examination  of  the  grounds, 
and  too  often  without  considering  the  import,  of  the  distinction 
he  thus  makes  within  the  Real. 

Before  making  a  study  of  this  last  point  let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  problems  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Divi- 
sion I,  but  there  passed  over. 

III. 

In  what  we  have  said  in  Division  II  above  we  seem  to  have  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  the  True '  at  times 
to  refer  to  the  Real  as  a  whole,  and  at  times  to  refer  to  that 
part  of  the  Real  which  we  have  called  'the  Valid.'  I  may  remark, 
however,  that  the  fact  that  these  two  terms,  real  and  true,  are  thus 
used  interchangeably,  the  ideas  they  convey  being  looked  upon  as 
involving  the  same  meaning,  has  led  to  not  a  few  confusions  in 
the  writings  of  metaphysical  thinkers,  and  in  my  view  in  no  small 
measure  accounts  for  many  misunderstandings  between  the  intel- 
lectualists  and  the  voluntarists  in  philosophy. 

The  basis  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  the  Good '  to  refer  now  to 
the  Moral  Good,  and  now  to  the  Useful,  or  that  which  yields 
satisfaction,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Moral  Good,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  established,  and  real,  applies  to  conduct  which,  on  the 
whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  will  prove  to  have  utility  value,  and 
to  give  the  satisfaction  which  attends  the  gain  of  what  has  this 
utility  value.  For  if  that  which  appeals  to  an  individual  as  moral 
good  is  that  in  his  impulse  life  which  he  longs  to  make  permanent, 

1 1  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  arguments  brought  forward  to  sustain 
this  contention  in  my  Pain,  Pleasure  and  Esthetics  and  Esthetic  Princi- 
ples, asking  him  to  take  for  granted  in  what  follows  that  the  contention 
is  in  fact  sustained.  I  may,  however,  remark  in  this  connection  that  a  distinct 
corroboration  of  this  theoretical  position  is  given  in  the  fact  that  it  enables 
us  to  clarify  the  matters  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 
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persistent  and  real,  he  will  evidently  sustain  by  volitional  acts  this 
particular  phase  of  his  impulse  life.  And  where  this  conception 
of  moral  good,  as  thus  sustained  volitionally,  appears  in  a  group  of 
individuals,  and  leads  to  results  that  are  useful  to  it,  that  group 
will  have  an  advantage  over  a  group  whose  conception  of  moral 
good,  voluntarily  sustained,  leads  to  what  is  useless  or  harmful. 
The  outcome  of  activities  guided  by  moral  conceptions  will  thus, 
in  general,  tend  to  coincide  with  activities  that  are  useful. 

The  connection  between  Utility  and  Moral  Goodness  will  of 
course  be  indirect  rather  than  direct;  for  the  moral  good  as  ap- 
preciated by  each  man  tells  only  of  his  personal  nature,  and  it  is 
always  a  problem  whether  his  conception  of  moral  worth  will  lead 
to  results  that,  in  the  end,  will  prove  to  have  utility  value  for  him. 
Even  where  it  yields  a  utility  value  for  the  individual  himself,  it 
may  not  yield  the  like  for  his  fellows,  and  if  this  is  appreciated 
it  will  fail  to  appeal  to  them ;  and  it  may  even  result  in  conduct 
that  is  recognized  as  disadvantageous  to  these  others,  in  which 
case  it  will  not  be  approved  by  them,  and  will  not  become  current. 
Only  will  it  gain  acceptance  and  become  current  when  in  the  long 
run  it  is  approved  by,  and  yields  conduct  that  brings  satisfaction 
to  those  who  follow  the  individual's  lead,  and  is  thus  classed  as 
useful. 

Moreover,  where  a  given  moral  conception  is  accepted  by  a 
group  it  is  subject  to  the  same  process  of  approval,  or  disapproval, 
by  the  whole  body  of  mankind  with  which  this  group  is  in  close 
relation.  If  it  yields  a  recognized  utility  value,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion attached  thereto,  among  the  members  of  this  larger  group,  it 
will  tend  to  be  sustained  by  them  and  to  become  more  or  less  firmly 
established;  while  if  it  proves  to  bring  results  that  are  felt  to  be 
disadvantageous,  and  which  give  dissatisfaction,  it  will  tend  to 
be  opposed  and  to  be  abandoned. 

If  moral  codes  thus  voluntarily  sustained  do  actually  have 
utility  value  for  the  race  in  which  they  appear,  that  race  will 
clearly  have  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  of  life  over  ones  in 
which  accepted  moral  codes  conduce  to  racial  disadvantage. 

It  is  thus  evident  (first)  that  there  is  no  ground  for  holding 
that  an  individual's  moral  insight  is  directly  related  to  significant 
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utility  value;  but,  on  the  other  hand  (second)  that  on  the  whole, 
and  in  the  long  run,  established  moral  codes  must  be  indirectly 
related  to  utility  values  and  to  the  satisfactions  these  yield. 

The  appreciation  of  this  fact  has  not  unnaturally  led  to  the  rise 
of  certain  types  of  ethical  doctrine.  Those  who  have  concentrated 
their  attention  upon  the  broad  satisfactions  yielded  on  the  whole 
by  moral  acts  have  formulated  their  moral  codes  in  terms  of  "  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number";  those  who  have 
borne  in  mind  the  relation  of  these  satisfactions  to  utility  values 
have  called  themselves  Utilitarians.  Personally  I  do  not  find  these 
doctrines  satisfactory,  for  reasons  elsewhere  stated ; x  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there ;  my  present  concern  is  merely  to  look  for 
the  basis  of  the  common  use  of  the  phrase  '  the  Good '  in  the  two 
manners  here  considered ;  and  this  I  think  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  facts  above  presented. 

We  may  note  here  again  that  the  use  of  the  word  '  good '  now  in 
the  sense  of  the  Useful,  and  now  in  the  sense  of  the  Moral  Good, 
is  most  unfortunate.  In  reading  treatises  on  Ethics  I  find  my- 
self not  infrequently  in  doubt  in  which  of  these  two  senses  the 
author  is  using  the  word  'good.'  One  must  often  judge  entirely 
by  the  context;  and  even  upon  such  examination  it  appears  so 
uncertain  which  meaning  is  intended  that  one  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  writer  may  himself  be  led  astray  by  this  laxity  of  defini- 
tion. 

The  justification  for  the  subsumption  of  the  Useful  under  the 
Beautiful  is  not  far  to  seek  if  it  is  once  agreed  that  the  Beautiful, 
in  its  essential  nature,  is  no  other  than  that  in  our  impressional 
experience,  or  in  reflection  upon  this  impressional  experience, 
which  yields  a  relatively  permanent,  and  stable  field  of  pleasure, 
which  is  therefore  felt  to  be  real.2 

This  field  of  pleasure  is  highly  complex,  and  exists  because  of 
the  summation  of  varied  pleasures  none  of  which  is  necessarily 
of  high  degree,  and  varies  in  its  content  as  the  elements  vary  to 
which  the  hedonic  quality  attaches. 

*Cf.  my  Mind  and  Conduct,  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 

2  We  always  tend  to  objectify  the  real ;  hence  Santayana's  definition  of 
Beauty  as  objectified  pleasure  appears  to  me  only  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  and  not  as  fundamental  as  the  one  I  defend. 
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The  word  '  impression '  is,  of  course,  here  used  in  a  broad  sense 
to  cover  not  only  the  direct  impression  upon  us  by  what  is  in  our 
environment,  but  also  that  which  in  our  life  of  reflection  so  holds 
our  attention  as  to  appear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  subject  of  con- 
templation. Thus  we  gain  the  aesthetic  experience  not  only  by 
the  direct  observation  of  nature  or  of  works  of  art,  but  also  by 
the  consideration  of  unrealized  ideals,  of  abstract  thoughts,  etc., 
etc. 

Within  this  latter  group  the  Useful  is  included ;  and  its  interest 
is  maintained  because  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  satisfaction  it 
brings  to  those  whom  it  serves,  and  because  we  ourselves  gain 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  this  satisfaction.  It  thus  be- 
comes an  important  element  in  the  production  of  relatively  perma- 
nent pleasure  fields  and  as  such  has  aesthetic  significance. 

IV. 

We  have  thus  seen  reason  to  hold  that  we  are  justified  in  main- 
taining that  the  Beautiful,  the  True  in  the  sense  of  Valid,  and  the 
Moral  Good  are  categories  that  are  exhaustive  as  natural  divi- 
sions of  the  Real,  and  also  that  they  are  mutually  exclusive,  and 
mutually  independent.  Let  us  consider  certain  implications  of 
the  last  two  mentioned  facts. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  each  of  the  three  has  a 
dignity  of  its  own;  no  one  of  them  can  be  held  to  be  of  preemi- 
nent significance.  It  is  not  unnatural,  however,  that  those  whose 
special  interests  are  involved  in  some  one  of  the  three  realms 
fall  into  error  in  this  regard.  The  creative  artist  is  likely  to  feel 
that  the  Beautiful  is  more  significant  than  the  Valid  or  the  Moral 
Good.  The  moralist  naturally  tends  to  subordinate  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Valid  to  the  Moral  Good ;  and  the  logician  to  subordinate 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Moral  Good  to  the  Valid.  Bearing  this  in 
mind  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Valid  to 
the  Moral  Good;  of  the  Beautiful  to  the  Valid;  and  of  the  Moral 
Good  to  the  Beautiful. 
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V.  THE  VALID  AND  THE  MORAL  GOOD. 

The  Valid  and  the  Moral  Good,  being  mutually  exclusive,  are 
also  independent.  An  act  involving  moral  goodness  may  appear 
to  us  to  be  determined  by  valid  reasoning ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  may  discover  moral  goodness  where  the  act  concerned  seems 
to  be  quite  opposed  to  rational  validity.  Obversely ;  a  valid  proc- 
ess of  reasoning  may  yield  an  act  that  we  feel  to  be  morally  good, 
or  one  that  we  feel  to  be  morally  neutral,  or  morally  evil. 

These  facts  are  so  obvious  that  no  significant  misunderstand- 
ings seem  to  have  arisen  in  connection  with  this  relation. 

VI.  THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  THE  VALID. 

The  Beautiful  and  the  Valid,  being  mutually  exclusive,  are  also 
independent.  An  impression  of  beauty  may  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  a  recognizedly  valid  process  of  reasoning;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  given  by  what  appears  to  be  wholly  invalid. 
Obversely ;  a  valid  process  of  reasoning  may  yield  an  impression 
of  beauty,  or  one  in  which  we  find  ugliness  only.  This  seems 
sufficiently  clear ;  nevertheless  the  common  use  of  the  term  '  true ' 
to  refer  at  times  to  the  Valid,  and  at  times  to  the  Real  has  led  to 
much  confusion  in  this  connection. 

The  artist,  in  the  fields  of  literature,  sculpture  or  the  graphic 
arts,  has  from  early  days  felt  that  there  is  a  very  close  relation 
between  beauty  and  what  he  thinks  of  as  truth.  This  has  led  to 
the  rise  of  the  school  of  Realists  which  is  no  new  thing  to  be  sure, 
but  which  has  had  especial  influence  in  the  late  past,  and  is  still 
pressed  upon  our  attention.  Its  devotees  would  tell  us  that  Beauty 
and  Truth  are  in  some  manner  identical,  a  view  that  is  voiced  in 
the  often  quoted  lines  with  which  Keats  closes  his  Ode  to  a 
Grecian  Vase, 

Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth  Beauty;  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth ;  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

Now,  of  course,  if  the  True,  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  are  mutu- 
ally exclusive  and  independent,  this  statement  cannot  be  correct. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  identification  of  Beauty  and  Truth 
thus  broadly  stated  is  evidently  not  of  full  application,  for  if  we 
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had  known  only  the  beauty  of  Architecture  and  of  Music  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  any  such  identification  would  ever  have 
been  suggested. 

The  difficulty  here  met  is,  I  take  it,  due  to  the  use  of  the  word 
'  truth '  in  the  two  senses  which  we  have  considered  above,  and  to 
an  unwitting  shifting  of  meaning  in  a  given  process  of  thought. 

If  by  the  word  '  truth '  in  Keats'  lines  we  mean  to  refer  to  the 
Real,  then  in  a  sense  Beauty  is  Truth ;  for  in  this  case  this  phrase 
may  be  translated  to  read  the  Beautiful  is  the  Real.  But  when 
thus  translated  this  phrase  is  at  once  seen  to  require  qualification, 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  Beautiful  does  not  exhaust  the  Real  in  as 
much  as  the  Moral  Good  and  the  Valid  are  also  parts  of  the  Real. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Beauti- 
ful is  part  of  the  Real,  a  view  which  none  will  reject. 

If  however  Keats'  word  '  truth '  means  the  Valid,  then  it  is  clear 
that  his  statement  that  Beauty  is  Truth  is  false ;  for  in  this  world 
of  pain  and  evil  there  is  much  of  what  impresses  us  as  valid  or 
factual,  which  yields  no  beauty,  and  much  which  yields  ugliness ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  much  of  beauty  that  inheres  in 
what  is  non-valid,  as  is  evident  when  one  considers  the  beauty 
of  our  dreams  in  the  imaginative  realm  of  "make  believe,"  this 
being  so  clear  indeed  that  certain  sestheticians  have  actually  held 
that  the  artist  is  essentially  a  deceiver,  one  who  deliberately  cheats 
the  intellect. 

The  common  error  involved  in  the  ready  acceptance  of  the  posi- 
tion stated  by  Keats  is  perhaps  natural  when  one  considers  that 
the  discovery  of  truth  or  validity  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of 
delights,  and  therefore,  an  important  aesthetic  element.  In  fact 
the  mathematician  Poincare,  in  one  of  his  later  essays,  remarked 
that  it  was  this  purely  aesthetic  joy  that  led  him,  and  he  thought 
all  his  fellows,  to  the  pro  founder  researches  in  science. 

And  it  is  true  that  this  delight  in  the  discovery  of  an  underly- 
ing validity  in  what  has  seemed  incoherent  has  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  true  aesthetic  creations  by  not  a  few  of  the  more  talented 
realists,  even  where  this  hidden  validity  has  been  found  in  the 
depiction  of  sordid  and  ugly  details.  But  where  the  realist  has 
taken  it  that  the  mere  expression  of  validity,  of  actual  matter  of 
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fact,  has  aesthetic  significance  he  has  been  led  astray  to  the  great 
loss  of  art. 

In  this  connection  reference  seems  called  for  to  the  widely  held 
theory  that  imitation — the  statement  in  one  form  or  another  of 
what  actually  exists — is,  or  should  be,  the  aim  of  the  artist.  The 
basis  of  this  realist  dogma  is  generally  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
and  although  he  may  have  taken  it  over  from  his  predecessors  it 
clearly  owes  its  prominence  to  his  wide  influence.  It  certainly, 
however,  would  not  have  been  interpreted  as  it  most  commonly 
has  been  had  not  men  in  general  failed  to  keep  clear  in  mind  the 
distinction  above  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  '  true.' 

No  great  art  has  ever  developed  except  through  the  slow  proce- 
dure of  copying:  copying  by  the  artists  of  one  age  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  what  had  been  done  by  those  of  preceding  ages,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  process  eliminating  sources  of  ugliness  which  ob- 
scured otherwise  appreciable  beauties,  and  making  occasional 
additions  to  these  beauties.  Thus  imitation  has  become  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  mode  of  procedure  of 
artists;  such  it  is  today,  and  has  been  from  time  immemorial; 
such  it  was  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  The  great  Greek  temples 
were  in  their  main  lines  copies  of  ancient  wooden  buildings,  and 
their  later  reproductions  in  stone  were  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  land.  Their  painters  and  sculptors  copied  models  as  our 
artists  do  today.  Their  musicians  reproduced  with  moderate 
variations  the  songs  and  their  accompaniments  that  were  for 
them  traditional;  and  their  poets  followed  in  the  same  train. 
In  those  days  without  doubt  the  master  artists  urged  upon  their 
pupils  the  importance  of  copying  the  works  of  Nature  that  seemed 
most  beautiful,  and  the  works  of  earlier  masters,  exactly  as  is 
done  today,  realizing  that  by  this  procedure  alone  can  youth  ac- 
quire sure  knowledge  of  the  general  forms  he  must  employ 
if  he  is  to  add  a  modicum  to  the  beauty  embodied  by  his  predeces- 
sors. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  these  conventional  modes  of 
thought  may  have  led  to  a  warped  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  Plato  when  he  presented  his  great  conception  of  Eternal  Ideas 
which  should  be  copied,  or  represented,  as  appreciated  in  remi- 
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niscence;  and  held  that  the  artist  recalled  in  some  measure  from 
the  blessed  eras  of  the  past  the  Perfect  Beauty,  and  attempted 
to  represent  it  in  his  copy.  At  all  events  Plato's  teachings  must 
have  served  to  direct  attention  to  the  imitative  habits  of  the  artist, 
which  were  then  quite  naturally  held  in  mind  by  Aristotle  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Beauty.  We  thus  find 
in  his  Poetics  a  theory  which  seems  to  make  Imitation  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  art ;  telling  us1  that  "  the  poet  is  an  imitator 
like  a  painter  or  any  other  artist." 

The  term  which  we  translate  imitation,  as  employed  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  seems  at  times  to  refer  to  what  we  should 
call  mere  copying,  and  at  other  times  to  what  we  should  call 
representation.  In  whichever  of  these  two  senses  the  word  is 
employed,  it  seems  impossible  to  make  imitation  apply  to  all  the 
arts.  Aristotle  indeed  does  not  speak  of  all  the  recognized  arts 
in  his  statements,  and  does  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  theory  in 
detail  except  as  regards  the  artistry  of  the  poet.  He  surely  would 
have  felt  impelled  to  hesitate  in  making  the  sweeping  statement 
just  quoted  had  he  known  Music  as  we  know  it  in  its  modern 
development,  where  imitation  cannot  refer  to  copying,  and  can 
only  be  made  to  refer  to  representation  by  what  seems  to  be  a 
forced  interpretation.  And  this  difficulty  appears  still  greater 
when  we  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  art  of  Architecture 
which  clearly  does  not  appear  to  involve  imitation  either  in  the 
sense  of  copying  or  of  representation.  The  fact  that  their 
temples  were  everywhere  seen,  and  always  reproduced  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  form,  must  have  led  to  an  appearance  of 
commonplaceness ;  and  this  probably  accounts  for  Aristotle's 
failure  to  give  prominence  to  Architecture  as  one  of  the  important 
achievements  of  the  Greek  genius,  as  we  today  see  it  to  have  been. 

Bosanquet  indeed  suggests2  that  Aristotle  meant  by  imitation 
neither  copying  nor  representation,  but  expression  of  emotion 
when  he  spoke  of  music  as  the  most  imitative  of  the  arts.  This 
position,  even  if  Aristotle  proclaimed  it,  seems  difficult  to  accept; 
for  in*  the  first  place  the  most  highly  developed  forms  of  music, 

i  Op.  dt.,  XXV. 

*  Three  Lectures  on   Esthetics,  p.   53. 
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as  in  Bach's  works,  involve  delights  of  a  purely  intellectual, 
rather  than  of  an  emotional  type ;  nor  so  far  as  music  is  of  an 
emotional  type  can  it  he  said  to  express  directly  the  emotions, 
rather  does  it  call  to  mind  objects  and  situations  which  after  the 
fact  arouse  emotion.  At  all  events,  imitation,  even  if  it  be  given 
this  meaning,  certainly  cannot  apply  to  Architecture. 

Moreover,  it  seems  improbable  that  Aristotle  would  have  de- 
fended the  position  he  seems  to  maintain  had  he  had  the  advantage 
we  have  gained  through  anthropological  and  archeological  in- 
vestigations ;  for  these  studies  indicate,  as  Andrew  Lang  has 
noted,  that  the  tracing  of  the  origins  of  art  to  the  disinterested 
expression  of  the  mimetic  faculty  is  not  confirmed  by  what  we 
know  of  primitive  art,  which  is  rather  decorative  than  mimetic. 

Aristotle  however  made  a  great  advance  in  relation  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  imitation  in  the  work  of  the  artist  by  extending  it  to 
cover  the  making  manifest  of  ideas  and  feelings,  thus  harking 
back  to  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  who  criticized  certain  artists  for 
failing  to  express  the  energies  of  the  spirit.  He  appears  to  teach 
us  that  the  artist  should  imitate  things  not  as  they  are  but  as  they 
ought  to  be.1  I  cannot,  however,  find  evidence  in  his  Poetics  in 
support  of  Sidney  Colvin's  view2  that  he  extended  the  idea  of 
imitation  or  representation  to  denote  the  expressing,  evoking,  or 
making  manifest,  of  anything  whatever,  whether  material  objects, 
or  ideas  or  feelings.  That  notion  seems  to  me  to  have  been  in- 
vented as  a  bit  of  apologetics. 

At  all  events  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  his  theory 
to  the  defence  of  very  questionable  positions.  He  appears  to 
deny,  for  instance,  that  metre  is  of  the  essence  of  poetry,  this  es- 
sence being  rather  in  selective  imitation ; 3  in  this  overlooking  the 
fact  that  selective  imitation  may  be  given  in  even  very  poor  prose, 
as  well  as  in  poetry. 

The  influence  of  Aristotle  carried  down  this  general  view  to 
later  times  with  irresistible  power.  Plutarch  shows  it  in  discus- 
sing the  relation  of  poetry  to  painting,  holding  that  they  differ 

1  Op.  dt.,  XXV. 

2  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.   X,  p.   362. 
a  Cf.  op.  cit.,  IX,  9- 
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both  in  the  materials  and  modes  of  their  imitation.1  In  Plotinus 
the  Alexandrian  mystic,  the  expositor  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we 
have  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  transition  through  symbolism  to 
the  recognition  of  the  imagination,2  which  has  become  a  favorite 
method  of  interpreting  Aristotle  among  his  modern  admirers  who 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  find  in  him  any  weaknesses  or  errors. 

The  average  man,  however,  does  not  comprehend  such  niceties, 
and  has  taken  the  Aristotelian  words  literally;  the  result  being 
that  the  notion  of  the  prime  significance  of  mere  imitation  has 
held,  with  little  thorough  criticism,  down  to  modern  times  where 
it  again  becomes  prominent.  During  the  Renaissance  especially, 
following  the  rediscovery  of  the  text  of  the  Poetics  of  which  we 
speak  below,  this  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  Imita- 
tion became  very  general,  and  formed  the  basis  of  a  vast  mass  of 
writings  of  an  inconclusive  character.  The  worship  of  the  prin- 
ciple indeed  finally  led  to  a  rigid  formalism  which  eventually  went 
so  far  as  to  teach  that  the  poet,  being  unable  to  hope  to  imitate  as 
well  as  the  earlier  masters,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  sec- 
ondary imitation  in  their  own  tongues  of  the  works  of  the  poets 
of  the  ancient  time  in  Greece  and  Rome.  To  the  influence  of  the 
rigidity  of  this  formalism  as  it  became  fixed  we  indeed  owe,  in 
later  days,  the  formidable  nature  of  the  revolt  known  as  the 
Romantic  Movement  under  the  leadership  of  Rousseau  and  his 
rontemporaries. 

Many  special  theories  developed  in  connection  with  the  almost 
•worshipful  acceptance  of  the  Aristotelian  teachings  in  this  regard, 
in  one  of  which,  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  the  doctrine  of 
Imitation  takes  a  strange  twist.  Imitation  may  be  thought  of  as 
an  attempt  to  make  us  believe  in  the  actual  reality  of  what  is  but 
a  copy,  i.e.,  to  deceive.  Holding  this  conception  in  mind,  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  we  are  considering,  the  artist  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  deliberate  deceiver,8  one  who  cheats  the  intel- 
lect rather  than  one  who  enthralls  the  imagination.  Burke  thus 
tells  us  that  "  All  art  is  great  as  it  deceives,"  and  even  the  more 

»  Cf.  Babbitt,  New  Laokoon,  p.  48. 
*  Bosanquet,  of.  cit.,  p.  62. 
»  Cf.  Babbitt,  op.  cit.,  p.  77. 
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critical  Lessing  remarks  that  "illusion  is  the  special  aim  of  the 
art  of  poetry." 

In  what  I  have  said  above  I  have  followed  the  generally  ac- 
cepted view  that  we  have  in  the  Poetics  the  matured  thought  of 
Aristotle  in  regard  to  the  subject  considered ;  and  I  have  had  the 
temerity  to  indicate  what  appear  to  me  to  be  weaknesses  in  the 
doctrines  presented  in  the  text  we  have;  weaknesses  so  marked 
that  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  value  of  the  Poetics,  as  we  have  it, 
has  been  greatly  over-estimated.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  for 
me  to  write  such  words  in  relation  to  the  work  of  so  great  a 
thinker  as  Aristotle;  but  it  is  just  because  my  admiration  for  his 
genius  is  so  profound  that  I  have  found  myself  forced  to  at- 
tempt to  understand  how  he  could  have  upheld  a  doctrine  which 
in  our  day  cannot  but  seem  crude  and  uncritical. 

In  this  attempt  I  note  that  Aristotle  in  this  work  was  writing 
a  technical  treatise  in  relation  to  the  Art  of  the  Drama  which  was 
so  prominent  in  his  time ;  and  he  was  thus  concerned  mainly  with 
classifications  of  the  diverse  types  of  poetry,  and  with  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  each,  especially  of  Tragedy.  It  should  not 
be  astonishing  therefore  that  he  took  for  granted,  and  accepted 
without  careful  criticism,  a  conception  such  as  that  of  imitation 
which  was  probably  current  at  the  time  and  which  had  only  an 
indirect  bearing  upon  the  matters  he  had  chosen  to  elucidate. 

It  is  germane,  however,  in  this  connection  to  ask  how  far  we  are 
certain  that  we  have  in  our  text  of  the  Poetics  the  actual  teachings 
of  this  great  philosopher.  A  work  on  poetry  by  him  is  referred 
to  in  the  Politics  and  in  the  Rhetoric  as  well  as  in  the  writ- 
ings of  certain  early  commentators;  it  is  included  in  lists  of  his 
writings  dating  probably  some  two  hundred  years  after  his  death ; 
but  from  that  time  until  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  some 
fifteen  hundred  years  after  Aristotle  wrote,  the  work  was  neg- 
lected so  completely  that  it  was  unknown  to  scholars  of  record 
for  about  thirteen  hundred  years.  At  that  late  period  it  appeared, 
practically  as  we  have  it,  in  a  translation,  from  a  Syrian  manu- 
script, given  to  the  world  by  Averroes  the  Arabian  philosopher. 

As  there  were  in  those  old  days  no  means  of  what  we  call  pub- 
lication, manuscripts  of  the  learned  were,  as  we  know,  transcribed 
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by  their  pupils.  When  these  pupils  in  turn  became  preceptors 
they  often  made  notes  on  their  copies ;  and  when  their  pupils  in 
turn  transcribed  their  master's  copies  they  not  infrequently  incor- 
porated these  notes  in  the  body  of  the  text.  So  it  often  happens 
that,  even  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  philosophers  which  have 
been  continuously  known  to  the  world,  only  the  highest  grade  of 
scholarship  can  determine  the  actual  text  that  left  the  master's 
hand.  And  this  difficulty  is  of  course  greatly  increased  when  all 
trace  of  the  original  document,  or  of  its  early  copies,  has  been 
lost  for  some  thirteen  centuries,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Poetics.  Consequently,  while  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  it  we 
are  dealing  with  the  thought  of  the  great  master,  it  cannot  be  said 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  the  work  as  we  have  it  is  com- 
plete in  detail,  or  that  it  does  not  contain  additions  made  by  later 
scholars  and  commentators. 

Certain  scholars  have  indeed  been  led  to  surmise  that  we  may 
have  in  our  text  no  more  than  notes  made  by  Aristotle  for  lec- 
tures which  he  delivered  with  amplifications.  If  this  conjecture 
is  accepted,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  notes  in  relation  to  the  well 
known  and  current  doctrine  of  Imitation  would  be  brief;  and 
that  they  may  have  been  no  more  than  the  basis  for  statements 
which,  if  we  had  them,  would  qualify  or  explain  the  matters  we 
find  difficult  to  accept. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  by  some  that  we  have  in  our  text 
not  even  Aristotle's  lecture  notes,  but  a  manuscript  based  upon 
notes  made  by  some  student  at  the  master's  lectures,  which  were 
filled  out  later,  and  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  looked  over 
and  approved  by  the  lecturer.  In  which  case  again  it  is  likely 
that  the  parts  relating  to  the  generally  accepted  view  as  to  artistic 
imitation  would  be  passed  over  lightly. 

I  can  lay  no  claim  to  scholarship  in  the  least  adequate  to  lead 
me  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  correct- 
ness of  any  one  of  these  suggestions;  although  there  is  one  pas- 
sage referred  to  in  the  next  division  of  this  article  which  inclines 
me  to  take  the  last  mentioned  view.  At  all  events  I  am  ready  to 
believe  that  were  Aristotle  with  us  today  he  would  elaborate,  or 
elucidate,  or  qualify,  the  statements  in  regard  to  Imitation  which 
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we  find  of  doubtful  validity,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  us  with 
a  view  of  his  work  quite  different  from  that  which  we  gain  from 
the  text  in  our  possession. 

VII.  THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  THE  MORAL  GOOD. 

The  Beautiful  and  the  Moral  Good  being  mutually  exclusive, 
are  also  independent. 

A  beautiful  object,  or  set  of  objective  conditions,  as  in  the 
depiction  of  character,  may  be  recognized  as  having  moral  impli- 
cations; but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  utterly  devoid  of  such 
moral  implications,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beauty  of  a  sunset. 

Obversely;  moral  goodness  may  be  a  source  of  beauty,  the 
"  beauty  of  holiness  "  is  proverbial ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  aesthetically  neutral,  or  may  even  yield  a  sense  of  ugliness,  as 
for  instance  when  the  moral  concepts  of  the  saint  involve  abhor- 
rent personal  uncleanliness. 

This  seems  sufficiently  clear;  nevertheless  we  discover,  in  re- 
viewing the  record  of  the  past,  from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own 
day,  frequent  statements,  or  more  often  less  careful  suggestions, 
implying  a  necessary  interdependence  between  morality  and 
beauty,  of  which  in  our  time  we  have  examples  in  the  teachings 
of  Ruskin  and  Tolstoi. 

Even  the  great  Greek  philosophers  failed  to  observe  the  mutual 
exclusiveness,  and  independence,  of  each  of  the  members  of  our 
trilogy.  Bosanquet,  whose  reading  in  this  direction  is  very  wide, 
expresses  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  discover  any  refer- 
ence to  Beauty  in  Hellenic  literature  that  is  quite  free  from  im- 
plications relating  to  the  True  and  the  Good.  And  this  seems  not 
unnatural  when  we  consider  that  the  discernment  of  truth  or 
validity,  and  of  the  good  in  conduct,  were  of  so  much  greater 
practical  importance  to  early  man  than  the  observation  of  beauty 
that  the  True  and  Good  must  have  gained  special  prominence  in 
his  thought.  This  must  be  held  in  mind  as  we  look  back  at  the 
record  of  early  thought. 

Some  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  had  held  that  the  poets 
were  originally  prophets  and  law  givers,  those  who  inspired  and 
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formulated  moral  codes.1  The  main  reason  given  by  Plato  for 
his  proposed  exclusion  of  the  poet  from  his  Ideal  Republic  was 
a  moral  one,  he  holding  that  the  drama  excites  passions,  such  as 
terror  and  pity,  which  debase  men's  spirits ;  that  it  "  feeds  and 
waters  the  passions  instead  of  drying  them  up;  lets  them  rule, 
although  they  ought  to  be  controlled,  if  mankind  are  ever  to 
increase  in  happiness  and  virtue." 2 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  views  of  Aristotle  we  have  in  the  volu- 
minous discussion  of  one  of  his  dicta  the  clearest  evidence  of  this 
very  general  tendency  to  correlate  beauty  with  morality.  Aristotle 
indeed  in  certain  of  his  teachings  implicitly  opposed  such  a  view, 
attacking  the  notion  then  current,  as  it  was  later,  that  the  function 
of  poetry  is  didactic;  nevertheless  even  he  seemed  at  times  to 
feel  that  literature  must  be  moral,  for  he  criticises  Euripides  in  a 
number  of  instances  on  moral,  rather  than  on  aesthetic,  grounds.8 
He  clearly  recognized,  however,  that  the  aim  of  poetry  is  to  give 
what  he  called  "  refined  pleasure  " ;  teaching  that  this  was  gained 
by  the  imitation  of  life. 

But  the  prevalence  of  the  didactic  view  is  shown  clearly  in  the 
fact  that  one  short  sentence  in  the  Poetics  led  to  an  enormous 
mass  of  discussion  during  a  long  period  following  the  discovery 
of  the  lost  manuscript  in  the  twelfth  century.  "Tragedy,"  we 
read,4  "  is  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  serious,  complete,  and 
of  a  certain  magnitude;  in  language  embellished  with  each  kind 
of  artistic  ornament,  the  several  kinds  being  found  in  separate 

1  Frogs,  1030  sq.     Aristophanes  taught  that  instruction  (presumably  moral) 
was  part  at  least  of  the  function  of  poetry.     Cf.  Spingarn,  Literary  Criticism 
in  the  Renaissance,  p.   n.     To  this  author's  studies,  as  given  in  this  work, 
I  am  much  indebted. 

2  Republic,   Book   X,   Jowett's   Trans.,  Vol.    Ill,   p.   322.     So   Strabo   tells 
us  that  poetry  is  a  kind  of  elementary  philosophy  and  gives  us  pleasurable 
instruction  in  regard  to  character,  emotion  and  action;  and  Horace,  of  about 
the  same  time,  insists  upon  the  mingled  instructiveness  and   pleasurableness 
of  the  art  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master.     The  same  view  is  found  also 
in  the  thought  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  who  interpreted  all  literature 
in  terms  of  the  model  writings  of  the  Bible.       Gregory  the  Great  ascribes 
three  meanings  to   poetry ;   the   literal,   the  allegorical,  and   the   moral ;   and 
Dante  follows  him  closely. 

3  Cf.  Spingarn,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
«  Poetics,  VI. 
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parts  of  the  play;  in  the  form  of  action,  not  of  narrative;  through 
pity  and  fear  affecting  the  proper  purgation  (KaQapots)  of  these 
emotions." 

This  is  his  famous  doctrine  of  Katharsis  concerning  which 
many  voluminous  tomes  were  written  during  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  long  after;  most  of  which  were  based  on  the 
notion  that  Aristotle  meant  to  imply  that  the  function  of  poetry 
is  a  moral  one. 

Plato,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had  held  that  the  Drama  was  an 
evil  influence  because  it  tended  to  excite  these  same  passions, 
terror  and  pity,  which  debase  men's  spirits ;  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son the  dramatic  poet  must  be  excluded  from  the  State.  Aristotle 
apparently  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  poet,  as 
such,  was  of  no  value  in  a  community.  He  was  showing  this,  at 
the  moment,  by  writing  a  most  serious  study  of  the  nature  of,  and 
of  the  technique  of,  poetry;  and  it  may  be  that  for  this  reason 
he  brought  forward  the  ancient  Pythagorean  conception  of  pur- 
gation, or  purification,  as  a  basis  of  opposition  to  the  Platonic 
contention. 

In  my  view  the  importance  of  this  definition  of  the  function  of 
Tragedy  has  been  greatly  overestimated;  but  taking  it  for  what 
it  is  worth  it  seems  clear  enough  that  if  the  katharsis  doctrine 
is  given  a  moral  interpretation  it  stands  in  distinct  opposition  to 
Aristotle's  rejection  of  the  didactic  nature  of  the  poet's  function- 
ing above  referred  to ;  and  those  who  are  accredited  as  the  highest 
authorities  now  hold  that  he  intended  merely  to  teach  that  the 
purgation  of  the  emotions  of  terror  and  pity  produced  by  Tragedy 
is  a  beneficial,  or  at  all  events  a  harmless,  emotional  relief  gained 
by  the  moderate,  vicarious  and  pleasurable  excitement  of  these 
emotions. 

This  latter  interpretation  of  the  doctrine,  however,  has  not  ap- 
pealed to  the  average  critic  in  the  past ;  and  this  evidently  because 
of  a  predilection  in  favor  of  a  view  which  tends  to  identify  beauty 
and  morality;  for  the  interpretation  that  was  most  influential 
during  the  Renaissance,  and  even  down  to  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,1  and  which  is  responsible  for  an  enormous  amount 
of  bootless  discussion,  was  a  distinctly  ethical  one. 

i  Spingarn,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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According  to  it,  Aristotle  intended  to  teach  that  the  value  and 
effect  of  Tragedy  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  moral  lesson  it  incul- 
cates, not  by  precept,  but  by  the  representation  of  character, 
motive  and  action.  Those  who  defend  such  an  interpretation  can 
do  so  only  because  they  tend  to  look  upon  beauty  as  subordinate 
to  morality ;  for  very  evidently  it  flies  in  the  face  of  his  words  in 
other  connections,  and  it  can  only  be  defended  on  the  supposition 
that  Aristotle's  deep  interest  in  Ethics  may  have  led  him  to  forget 
what  he  had  elsewhere  said,  feeling  at  the  moment  convinced 
that  the  excitement  of  pity  and  terror  in  the  mild  forms  induced 
by  the  representations  of  Tragedy  are  morally  beneficial  because 
they  are  of  just  sufficient  force  to  satisfy  natural  demands,  which 
if  not  allowed  moderate  play  may  express  themselves  violently 
and  immorally.1 

HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

i  This  statement  in  the  Poetics  in  relation  to  the  function  of  Tragedy  puts 
me  in  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  those  who  take  the  extreme  view  that 
we  have  in  our  text  no  more  than  the  notes  taken  by  a  student  at  the  lectures 
of  Aristotle  as  written  out  afterwards.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  state- 
ment in  relation  to  function  stands  at  the  close  of  a  definition  of  Tragedy, 
and  is  not  in  any  sense  a  part  of  that  definition.  One  can  easily  imagine 
a  student  writing  down  verbatim  the  words  of  the  definition ;  and  as  he  finishes 
finding  a  discussion  going  on  in  relation  to  Plato's  view  as  to  the  evil  effect 
of  Tragedy,  in  the  course  of  which  Aristotle  in  opposition  recalls  to  the 
students  the  Pythagorean  conception  of  Katharsis,  and  in  a  dreamy  way  sug- 
gests that  it  may  have  its  application  here.  The  student  in  such  a  case  would 
be  likely  to  take  down  the  pithy  statement  which  we  find  in  our  text  and 
in  writing  out  his  notes  fully  at  a  later  time  may  have  incorporated  it  with 
the  definition  which  it  followed. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  ARISTOTLE  AND  BACON. 

I. 

IN  opposition  to  the  realism  of  Plato,  Aristotle  did  not  regard 
universals  as  transcendent  of  the  world  of  sense,  but  as  im- 
manent in  numerically  distinct  sense-particulars.  Knowledge  of 
universals  is  obtained  by  vofc  and  arises  out  of  the  preliminary 
observation  of  sense-particulars.  For  example,  knowledge  of  the 
universal  or  type,  '  man,'  is  obtained  by  vovs  and  arises  out  of  the 
preliminary  observation  of  individual  men.  Again,  apprehension 
by  vovs  of  the  axioms  (universals)  of  astronomy  follows  percep- 
tion of  astronomical  phenomena.  To  such  intellectual  process, 
distinctly  termed  induction  ( firayuyrj ) ,  and  involving  an  ad- 
vance from-  some  particulars  to  a  universal,  Aristotle  ascribes 

certainty.    Novs  is  the  guarantee  of  truth.1 

There  is  a  different  treatment  of  induction  in  An.  Prior.,  II,  23, 

viz.,  the   Inductive   Syllogism.      This   induction   also  is  termed 
firayuryr).     It  is  known  that : 

Man,  horse,  mule  are  long-lived. 

Man,  horse,  mule  are  bileless  animals. 

Assuming  that  man,  horse,  mule  exhaust  the  class  of  bileless  ani- 
mals, we  can  formulate  this  syllogism : 

Man,  horse,  mule  are  long-lived. 

All  bileless  animals  are  man,  horse,  mule. 

All  bileless  animals  are  long-lived. 

With  reference  to  this,  Aristotle's  own  example  of  the  Induc- 
tive Syllogism,  we  assume  that,  to  convert  the  original  minor 
premise  to  "All  bileless  animals  are  man,  horse,  mule,"  Aristotle 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  examine  every  individual  man  in 
the  species  man,  every  individual  horse  in  the  species  horse,  etc. 
Such  an  exhaustion  of  instances  is  impossible,  for  at  any  one  time 
they  must,  in  regard  to  actual  observation,  be  considered  to  be 
infinite.  Obviously  impossible,  also,  is  the  observation  now  of 

i  See  An.  Post.  I,  1-3,  18,  31 ;  II,  19. 
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the  particular  instances  of  the  future.  If  the  exhaustion  of  par- 
ticular instances  were  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  uni- 
versal proposition,  no  universal  proposition  could  ever  be  estab- 
lished. And  this,  we  can  hardly  think,  was  Aristotle's  view.  Is 
not  his  doctrine  of  the  Inductive  Syllogism  an  attempt  to  show 
how  to  establish  a  universal  proposition  with  absolute  certainty? 
Whewell  adds  this  consideration :  "  Aristotle  says, '  We  must  con- 
ceive that  C  consists  of  a  collection  of  all  the  particular  cases ;  for 
induction  is  applied  to  all  the  cases.'  We  must  conceive  (  voiiv  ) 
that  C  in  the  major,  consists  of  all  the  cases,  in  order  that  the 
conclusion  may  be  true  of  all  the  cases;  but  we  cannot  observe 
all  the  cases." *  A  third  consideration  is  metaphysical.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  to  know  a  concrete  individual  is  to  know  it  as 
embodying  a  universal.  We  perceive  Kallias  in  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  concrete  individual  embodying  the  universal  '  man.' 
If,  then,  Kallias  is  bileless,  so  will  all  other  individual  men  be  on 
the  assumption  either  that  there  is  a  real  connection  between  bile- 
lessness  and  what  we  are  pleased  to  regard  as  the  connotation  of 
man  or  that  bilelessness  is  itself  part  of  that  connotation.  If 
Kallias  is  lame,  so  will  all  other  individual  men  be — this  does  not 
follow  either  because  there  is  no  real  connection  between  lame- 
ness and  the  connotation  of  man  or  because  lameness  is  not  part 
of  that  connotation.  Aristotle,  however,  has  not  shown  us  when 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  what  is  true  of  Kallias  is  true  of 
all  other  individual  men.  He  has  not  shown  us  under  what  con- 
ditions we  are  entitled  to  assume  "  that  the  nature  of  each  species 
of  beast  might  be  judged  from  the  single  specimen  dissected."2 

Aristotle,  then,  did  not  teach  the  necessity  of  exhaustion  of 
particular  instances  in  connection  with  his  Inductive  Syllogism. 
He  taught  the  necessity  of  the  exhaustion  of  types  or  species. 
And,  with  the  qualifications  just  noted,  the  examination  of  one 
individual  of  a  species  was  sufficient. 

To  Aristotle  science  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  causes 
of  things.  For  this  reason  we  may  assume  that  the  Inductive 
Syllogism  was  an  attempt  to  discover  causal  connections.  Aris- 

1  Whewell,  Philosophy  of  Discovery,  1860.     Appendix  D,  p.  453. 

2  Joseph,  Introduction  to  Logic,  1906,  p.  351. 
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totle  regarded  bilelessness  as  the  cause  of  longevity.  In  De  Part. 
An.,  IV,  2,  definite  reference  is  made  to  bilelessness  as  the  cause 
of  longevity.  Now,  according  to  Aristotle's  principles,  we  should 
not  expect  enumeration  of  instances,  even  when  exhaustive,  to 
give  absolute  certainty.  We  have  not  yet  transcended  the  con- 
tingency of  matter.  Not*  alone  can  give  absolute  certainty,  and 
probably  Aristotle  held  that  the  action  of  vows  was  the  final  and 
necessary  step  to  comprehend  a  universal  of  causation.  In  An. 
Post.,  I,  5,  Aristotle  teaches  that  enumeration  of  instances,  even 
when  complete,  does  not  give  absolute  certainty. 

We  come  now  to  a  third  kind  of  induction  taught  by  Aristotle. 
The  word  en-aywyg  is  still  employed.  It  is  the  induction  of 
dialectic  and  is  set  forth  in  the  Topics?  This  induction  recog- 
nises the  truth  for  practical  purposes  of  a  universal  proposition  if 
many  instances  support  it,  and  if  no  negative  instance  has  been 
found  to  contradict  it.  If  the  respondent  in  a  debate  questions 
the  truth  of  the  universal  proposition,  it  rests  with  him  to  bring 
forward  a  contradictory  instance  in  support  of  his  contention. 
If  he  fail  to  do  so,  the  proposition  remains  intact. 

In  conformity  with  his  theories  of  cTraywyj),  Aristotle 
emphasises  the  importance  of  paying  attention  to  the  facts  of 
experience.  "  Let  us  first  understand  the  facts,  and  then  we  may 
seek  for  their  causes." 2  "  What  could  sound  more  Baconian  than 
the  saying  with  which  Aristotle  closes  his  discussion  of  the  proc- 
ess of  generation  among  bees:  'The  facts  on  this  subject  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  ascertained;  if  ever  they  are,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trust  our  senses  more  than  our  reasonings,  and  the 
latter  only  when  the  results  are  in  agreement  with  the  phe- 
nomena.'"8 In  Aristotle's  De  Generatione  Animalium  there  is 
"  more  frequent  and  emphatic  protest  against  inadequate  observa- 
tions, against  illicit  generalizations  and  'empty '  generalities, 
against  too  far-fetched  explanations,  against  the  preference  of 
reasoning  to  fact,  against  the  arbitrary  substitution  of  plausible 
conjecture  for  the  actualities  of  perception."4  Aristotle  lays 

iSee  particularly  I,  18;  VIII,  2;  VIII,  8. 
*De  Part.  An.,  I,  i,  639. 

8  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  1912,  Vol.  IV,  p.  59. 
4/fru/.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  165. 
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emphasis  on  the  importance  of  observing  facts  of  nature,  high 
and  low,  pleasing  and  unpleasing.1  Only  by  studying  the  facts  of 
nature  can  the  principles  of  particular  sciences  be  attained.2  If 
any  sensation  is  wanting,  so  much  knowledge  is  wanting.3 

Aristotle's  recognition  of  the  importance  of  paying  attention 
to  the  facts  of  experience  is  reflected  in  his  support  of  Atomism. 
After  describing  the  opinions  of  some  earlier  philosophers,  Aris- 
totle says :  "  Thus,  proceeding  in  violation  of  sensation,  and  dis- 
regarding it,  because,  as  they  held,  they  must  follow  reason,  some 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  was  one,  and  infinite, 
and  at  rest.  As  it  appeared,  however,  that  though  this  ought  to 
be  by  reasoning,  it  would  go  near  to  madness  to  hold  such  opinions 
in  practice  (for  no  one  was  ever  so  mad  as  to  think  fire  and  ice  to 
be  one),  Leucippus,  therefore,  pursued  a  line  of  reasoning  which 
was  in  accordance  with  sensation,  and  which  was  not  irreconcil- 
able with  the  production  and  decay,  the  motion  and  multitude  of 
things."  4 

Consistent  with  his  support  of  Atomism  is  his  opposition  to  the 
Eleatics,  and  Pythagoreans.  The  Eleatic  philosophy,  he  affirms, 
does  not  conform  to  facts.  It  explains  away  the  changes  that 
go  on  in  everything  around  us.  Speaking  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
Aristotle  says :  "  Further,  they  construct  a  second  earth  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  own,  which  they  call  the  counter-earth,  and  therein 
they  do  not  look  for  theories  and  explanations,  but  corrupt  the 
facts  in  reference  to  certain  theories  and  favourite  opinions,5  and 
thus,  it  may  be  said,  they  display  themselves  as  co-operators  in 
the  creation  of  the  universe."6 

Without  reference  to  the  facts  of  experience,  Aristotle  could 
never  have  achieved  what  he  did  in  the  realm  of  natural  history. 
In  the  treatises  Historia  Animalium,  On  Colours,  On  Sounds,  he 
collected  a  large  number  of  facts.  The  first  of  these,  for  which 

1  See  De  Part.  An.,  I,  5. 

2  See  An.  Prior.,  I,  30. 
8  See  An.  Post.,  I,  18. 
*De  Gen.  et  Cor.,  I,  8. 

6  In  Baconian  phrase,  an  example  of  Jdola  Specus. 
6  Quoted  by  Gomperz,  op.  cit.,  Vol.   I,  p.   no. 
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even  Bacon  can  find  admiration,1  displays  in  special  degree  his 
powers  of  classification.  The  same  necessity  for  collecting  facts 
is  recognised  in  his  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Physics.  "  Some  of 
Aristotle's  most  important  researches  must  be  entirely  original. 
For  instance,  he  must  have  traced  the  development  of  the  embryo 
chicken  with  his  own  eyes." 2  And  then  there  are  "  his  two  great 
anatomical  discoveries,  the  central  position  of  the  heart  in  the 
vascular  system,  and  the  possession  of  a  backbone  by  all  red- 
blooded  animals." 8  Nor  was  Aristotle  ignorant  of  experiment, 
although  he  does  not  employ  it  frequently.  Lewes  gives  one  or 
two  examples,4  all  taken  from  physiology.  Aristotle  does  not 
mention  experiments  in  any  other  branch  of  science. 

It  was  Aristotle's  belief  that  truth  resulted  from  a  comparison 
of  varied  popular  views.5  What  was  generally  credited  must 
have  some  firm  foundation.  The  opinions  of  yvw/u/noi,  i.e., 
those  specially  acquainted  with  any  subject,  are  printa  facie  likely 
to  be  correct  in  relation  to  that  subject.6  He  realises,  however, 
the  danger  of  inaccuracy  in  all  'opinion.'7 

He  is  not  always  successful  in  avoiding  such  danger.  It  seems 
impossible  that  one  man  should  have  collected  at  first  hand  all 
the  facts  of  nature  recorded  in  his  numerous  writings.  He  must 
have  accepted  the  great  majority  of  them  from  popular  tradition 
with  little  or  no  further  examination.  His  analysis  of  fv8o£a 
was  not  sufficiently  critical.  And  Bacon  seems  a  little  too  gen- 
erous when  he  says :  "  Wherein  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
Aristotle  is  worthy  to  be  observed ;  that  having  made  so  diligent 
and  exquisite  a  history  of  living  creatures,  hath  mingled  it  spar- 
ingly with  any  vain  or  feigned  matter  .  .  .  excellently  discern- 
ing that  matter  of  manifest  truth,  such  whereupon  observation 
and  rule  was  to  be  built,  was  not  to  be  mingled  or  weakened  with 

iSee  Ellis  and  Spedding,  Bacon's  Works,  1857,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  288. — Advance- 
ment of  Learning. 

2  Benn,  Greek  Philosophers,  1882,  Vol.  I,  p.  327. 

» Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  328.     For  Aristotle,  see  De  Part.  An.,  II,  ix,  664  b,  u. 

*  Lewes,  Aristotle,  1864,  pp.  112-113. 

•  See  Topics,  passim,  and  consider  his  practice  in  ethics. 
"See  Topics,  I,    i. 

i  See  Kitchin,  Novum  Organum:  edited  with  English  notes,  1855,  p.  64. 
note  58  for  quotation  from  Metaph.  A.      TO  (\arrov,  ch.  3. 
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matter  of  doubtful  credit."  l  Aristotle  accepted  the  popular  Em- 
pedoclean  doctrine  of  the  four  elements  and  the  commonly  re- 
ceived notions  of  gravity  and  levity.  In  opposition  to  the  true 
view  of  Pythagoras  he  held  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  earth 
was  the  centre  of  the  universe.  He  rejected  the  '  vacuum '  of  the 
Atomists. 

Aristotle  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guage. He  uses  words  in  their  popular  acceptation  without  mak- 
ing any  attempt  to  circumscribe  their  meaning  scientifically.  Thus 
it  is  the  '  nature '  of  light  things  to  rise,  and  of  heavy  things  to 
fall,  light  things  seeking  their  kindred  nature  in  the  heavens,  and 
heavy  things  their  kindred  nature  in  the  earth.  Popular  distinc- 
tions are  identified  with  objective  truth. 

Aristotle's  frequent  apriorism  is  reducible  to  the  acceptance 
on  his  part  of  inaccurate  popular  distinctions  and  to  inaccurate  dis- 
tinctions of  his  own  making.  Take,  for  example,  his  rejection  of 
the  indivisible  atom.  According  to  Aristotle,  body  to  be  body  must 
be  regarded  as  divisible,  therefore  the  existence  of  atoms  (i.e., 
small  bodies)  was  impossible.  The  concept  (i.e.,  body)  from 
which  he  reasoned  deductively  (i.e.,  in  a  priori  fashion)  was  in- 
accurate. Reasoning  from  the  same  concept,  he  concluded  er- 
roneously that  it  is  impossible  for  all  bodies  to  fall  with  equal 
velocities.  The  heart  is  in  the  centre  of  the  body — Aristotle 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  therefore  the  seat  of  sensation. 
What,  then,  was  the  function  of  the  brain?  It  was  supposed  to 
counteract  the  heat  of  the  heart.  And  so  absurdity  follows  ab- 
surdity. 

Aristotle  frequently  '  rushes  to  conclusions.'  Man,  horse,  mule 
do  not  exhaust  the  class  of  bileless  animals.2  For  example,  the 
elephant  is  bileless.  Moreover,  man  is  not  bileless.  Lewes  in  his 
Aristotle  gives  further  examples  of  rash  generalisations.8 

There  is  one  rash  generalisation  in  particular  which  infects  his 
whole  philosophy.  He  concludes  that  all  natural  phenomena  are 
interpretable  in  the  light  of  final  causes.  Reasoning  deductively 

1  Ellis  &  Spedding,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  288. — Advancement  of  Learning. 

2  See  An.  Prior.,  II,  23. 

»  See  Lewes,  op.  cit.,  ch.  XVI,  5  399.     See  also  Fowler,  Novum  Organum, 
1878,  pp.  69f-70. 
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(i.e.,  in  a  priori  fashion)  from  this  inaccurate  notion,  he  involves 
himself  in  frequent  error.  The  formation  of  individual  living 
things  is  "  Ideologically  determined  by  the  parental  type  which 
they  are  striving  to  realise.  .  .  .  And  he1  goes  on  to  censure  Em- 
pedocles  for  saying  that  many  things  in  the  animal  body  are  due 
simply  to  mechanical  causation;  for  example,  the  segmented 
structure  of  the  backbone,  which  that  philosopher  attributes  to 
continued  doubling  and  twisting — the  very  same  explanation,  we 
believe,  that  would  be  given  of  it  by  a  modern  evolutionist."2 
"  To  Aristotle  the  unbroken  regularity  of  the  celestial  movements, 
which  to  us  is  the  best  proof  of  their  purely  mechanical  nature, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  that  they  were  produced  and  di- 
rected by  an  absolutely  reasonable  purpose."3  According  to 
Aristotle,  "the  reason  why  the  heart,  in  man,  inclines  slightly 
towards  the  left  side  is  that  it  may  temper  the  greater  coldness 
of  that  side.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  left  side  of  man 
is  not  colder  than  the  right."  *  "  It  is  a  fact  that  normally  in 
turtles  and  exceptionally  in  elephants,  horses,  and  oxen,  there  is 
an  ossification  of  the  septum  of  the  heart.  Aristotle  saw  or  heard 
of  one  of  these  '  bones '  in  the  hearts  of  a  horse  and  an  ox,  and 
forthwith  generalised  the  observation  thus :  '  The  heart  is  desti- 
tute of  bones  except  in  horses  and  in  a  species  of  ox;  these, 
however,  in  consequence  of  their  size,  have  something  bony  as  a 
support,6  just  as  we  find  throughout  the  whole  body.' "  6 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Aristotle  altogether  neg- 
lects mechanical  for  final  causes.  Theoretically  at  least  he  has 
recognised  and  described  the  former  as  the  "  servants  and  instru- 
ments "  of  the  latter.  "  Zeus,"  he  says,  "  does  not  send  rain  that 
the  plants  may  grow,  but  of  necessity.  For  the  rising  exhalations 

1 1*.,  Aristotle. 

*Benn,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  317.  For  Aristotle,  see  De  Part.  An.,  I,  i,  p. 
640,  a,  10. 

»Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  333.  For  Aristotle,  see  Phys.,  II,  p.  196,  a,  28;  D* 
Cod.,  II,  xii. 

«  Fowler,  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  Third  ed.,  p.  343,  note  85.  For  Aris- 
totle, see  De  Part.  An.,  Ill,  4. 

•  '  Support '  exemplifies  Aristotle's  use  of  final  causes. 

«  Lewes,  op.  cit.,  ch.  XVI,  9  399-     For  Aristotle,  see  Dt  Part.  An.,  Ill,  4- 
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must  cool;  when  cooled  they  must  become  water  and  sink  down- 
wards." 1 

In  scientific  enquiry  final  causes  are  not  to  be  absolutely  con- 
demned. Without  reference  to  the  final  causes  of  the  valves  in 
the  veins,  Harvey  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  the  employment  of  final 
causes  in  the  solution  of  biological  problems  is  quite  different  from 
their  employment  in  the  solution  of  physical  problems.  Life  in- 
volves a  distinction  of  kind.  Even  in  physical  problems,  however, 
a  reference  to  final  causes  is  frequently  illuminating.  It  is  the 
function  of  a  watch  to  record  fixed  intervals  of  time — once  this  is 
understood,  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
each  part  of  its  mechanism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  limit  must  be 
placed  to  the  use  of  final  causes.  What  that  limit  is  may  be 
doubtful,  but  this  at  least  is  certain — that  Aristotle  transgresses 
it,  for  we  have  already  seen  the  frequent  error  in  which  the  use 
of  final  causes  has  involved  him.  Very  frequently  in  Aristotle's 
practice  final  causes  are  alone  advanced,  and  immediate,  proximate 
causes  neglected. 

Aristotle  does  not  argue  from  final  causes  to  the  existence  of 
a  creative  God  previously  existing  and  external  to  the  universe. 
The  universe  has  existed  from  all  eternity.  Marks  of  design  in 
the  universe  are  explained  by  Aristotle's  '  Nature.'  '  Nature ' 
works  toward  an  end,  does  nothing  in  vain,  "does  not  act  with 
conscious  prevision,"2  is  "an  indwelling  power  which  pervades 
all  things,"3  "the  instinct  of  the  universe,"4  a  deus  ex  machina, 
and  an  enigma. 

While  rash  generalisation  without  verification  involves,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  example,  in  Aristotle's  use  of  final  causes,  a  ten- 
dency to  frequent  error,  it  implies  one  thing  indispensable  to 
inductive  procedure,  viz.,  hypothesis.  "  Sagacity  ( 
says  Aristotle,6  "  is  a  certain  happy  extempore  conjecture 
<ms  )  of  the  middle  term,  as  if  a  man  perceiving  that  the  moon 
always  has  that  part  lustrous  which  is  towards  the  sun,  should 

1  Quoted  by  Gomperz,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  134. 

2  Ellis  and  Spedding,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  54. 
*An.  Post.,  I,  34. 

*  Ellis  and  Spedding,  op.  cit. 
•An.  Post.  I,  34. 
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straightway  understand  why  this  occurs,  viz.,  because  it  is  il- 
luminated by  the  sun  .  .  ." — in  other  words,  a  hypothesis  is 
formed.  In  the  first  type  of  Aristotle's  induction,  hypothesis  is 
again  recognised.  There,  as  we  saw,  an  advance  is  made  from 
some  particulars  to  a  universal.  The  universal  extends  beyond 
the  particulars.  That  universal  is,  therefore,  a  hypothesis.  If 
there  is  one  thing  in  particular  which  distinguishes  Aristotle's 
scientific  achievement,  it  is  his  powers  of  classification.  This  is 
specially  evident  in  his  classification  of  facts  of  natural  history. 
Now  classification  implies  hypothesis,  several  facts  more  or  less 
unlike  being  grouped  under  one  idea. 

II. 

For  an  understanding  of  Bacon's  inductive  method  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  something  at  once  of  what  he  means  by  '  simple 
natures.'  These  were  limited  in  number,  distinct  in  kind  from 
one  another,  and  ultimate.  Every  sense-object  is  reducible  to  a 
combination  of  certain  of  these  simple  natures.  Just  as  a  limited 
number  of  letters  go  to  make  up  the  infinite  variety  of  worlds, 
so  simple  natures  go  to  make  up  the  infinite  variety  of  natural, 
phenomena. 

A  happy  characteristic  distinguishing  Bacon  from  Aristotle  is 
the  former's  sceptical  attitude  towards  popular  opinion.  Aris- 
totle, indeed,  did,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  appreciate  the  vague 
and  misleading  character  of  popular  distinctions,  but  this  apprecia- 
tion was  no  essential  part  of  his  philosophy  as  was  the  exposition 
of  idola  part  of  Bacon's.  Consequently  Bacon  recognises  the  dif- 
ficulty of  attaining  to  simple  natures  defined  with  scientific 
accuracy.  Meantime  they  are  vague,  indistinct,  inaccurate  no- 
tions— idola  fori.  Bacon  promises  aids  to  the  attainment  of 
'  bonce  notiones'  but  this  promise  he  never  fulfils.1 

Closely  connected  with  his  use  of  'simple  natures'  is  his  use 
of  'forms.'  By  '  form '  Bacon  means  the  particular  principle  of 
corpuscular  structure2  on  which  a  'simple  nature'  depends.3 
Thus  he  endeavours*  to  find  the  form  of  heat  which  is  a  simple 

»See  Nov.  Org.,  II,    19.     Cf.   I,    15. 
2  See  Joseph,  op.  cit.,  p.  364. 
»  See  Nov.  Org.,  II,  17. 
*  See  Ibid.,  II,  11-20. 
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nature.  He  employs  methods  of  exclusion,  and  aims  at  an  abso- 
lutely certain  result.  Such  and  such  a  form  is  present  where  no 
heat  is,  is  absent  where  heat  is,  varies  without  a  corresponding 
variation  of  heat — therefore  that  form  is  not  the  form  of  heat. 
It  is  excluded.  So  with  other  forms.  But  there  is  a  limited 
number  of  forms,  i.e.,  of  principles  of  corpuscular  structure. 
Now  heat  in  omnimoda  materia  et  subjecto  susceptibili1  has, 
ultimately,  but  one  form,  which  alone  remains  as  the  cause  of 
heat.  All  the  others  have  been  excluded. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Method  of  Exclusions  is  inapplicable  un- 
less we  are  acquainted  with  all  possible  forms.  How  we  are  to 
attain  such  a  knowledge  Bacon  has  not  succeeded  in  showing  us, 
any  more  than  he  has  succeeded  in  showing  us  how  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  all  possible  simple  natures  clearly  defined. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point  out 
that  the  Baconian  method  of  induction  is  not  essentially  distinct 
from  the  Aristotelian.  Aristotle's  second  type  of  induction  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  principle  of  complete  enumeration,  and  conse- 
quently involves  complete  exclusion  also.  Bacon's  method  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  principle  of  complete  exclusion.  In  Aristotle  there 
is  an  exhaustion  of  positive  instances,  in  Bacon  there  is  an  ex- 
haustion of  negative  instances.  In  both  absolute  certainty  of 
induction  was  the  aim. 

And  the  positive  instances  of  Aristotle  and  the  negative  in- 
stances of  Bacon  are  both  referable  to  form.  For  Aristotle's 
Inductive  Syllogism  it  is  necessary  to  exhaust  types  or  species. 
And,  in  Aristotelian  metaphysics,  types  or  species  are  forms. 
The  Baconian  inductive  method  proceeds  by  excluding  all  forms 
but  one,  which  is  the  form  of  the  simple  nature  investigated. 

The  same  difficulties  attach  to  both  Aristotle's  Inductive  Syl- 
logism and  the  Baconian  inductive  method.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  at  any  time  to  divide  nature  into  a  fixed  number  of  forms, 
as  both  methods  require.  Knowledge  is  dynamic  and  further 
forms  may  be  discovered.  Bacon,  perhaps,  implicitly  recognised 
this  possibility.  "Jam  vero  tempus  est,  ut  artem  ipsam  inter- 
pretandi  naturam  proponamus  .  .  .  tamen  necessitatem  ei  abso- 

i  Op.  dt.,  II,  17. 
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lutam  .  .  .  out  etiam  perfectionem  non  attribuimus."  The 
future  may  see  a  change  in  even  the  method  of  discovery. 
"  Art  em  inveniendi  cum  inventis  adolescere  posse,  statuere  de- 
bemus."  * 

Bacon  owed  to  Aristotle  his  use  of  form,  and  his  employment 
of  the.  concept  clearly  reflects  the  source.  Such  and  such  a  mode 
of  motion  is  the  form  of  heat,  says  Bacon,  i.e.,  such  and  such  a 
mode  of  motion  is  the  cause  of  heat,  i.e.,  heat  is  defined  by  its 
cause.  Now  Aristotle  too  defines  by  cause.  "The  knowledge 
of  the  what  is  the  same  as  the  knowledge  of  the  why."  2  "  But 
what  is  thunder  ?  —  the  sound  of  fire  extinguished  in  the  clouds."  8 

So  much  for  Bacon's  inductive  method  of  exclusions.  The 
difficulties  involved  —  difficulties  already  noted  —  were  not  to  be 
overcome.  Consequently,  we  find  Bacon  latterly  laying  great 
stress  on  the  inductive  value  of  Natural  History.  "  For  a  small 
and  well-ordered  Natural  History  is  the  Key  of  all  knowledge 
and  operation."  *  Bacon's  Sylva  Sylvarum  is  an  example  of  this 
recourse  to  Natural  History.  Inspired  probably  by  the  same 
spirit  as  Aristotle  when  he  wrote  his  Historia  Animalium,  Bacon 
does  not  here  show  the  same  power  of  classification  as  the  Greek 
philosopher.  The  Sylva  Sylvarum  is  certainly  not  "  well-ordered." 
On  the  other  hand  Bacon  himself  recognises  this  defect.  "  I 
have  heard  his  lordship  say,  that  if  he  should  have  served  the 
glory  of  his  own  name,  he  had  better  not  to  have  published  this 
Natural  History;  for  it  may  seem  an  indigested  heap  of  par- 
ticulars, and  cannot  have  that  lustre  which  books  cast  into  methods 
have;  but  that  he  resolves  to  prefer  the  good  of  men,  and  that 
which  might  best  secure  it,  before  anything  that  might  have  rela- 
tion to  himself."  B 

Bacon's  reliance,  latterly,  on  Natural  History  peculiarly  em- 
phasises the  importance  he  always  attached  to  observation  of  the 
facts  of  experience.  By  such  observation  he  frequently  distin- 


Org.  I,    130.     Italics  mine. 
*An.  Pott.,  II,  2. 
^1  bid.,  II,  10. 

*  See  dedication  of  Phenomena  to  Prince  of  Wales. 

8  Ellis  and  Spedding,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  335  —  Rawley  in  his  introduction 
to  Sylva  Sylvarum. 
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guishes  himself 1  from  the  apriorism  of  ancient  science,  which  we 
have  seen  many  times  exemplified  in  Aristotle's  writings.  Apri- 
orism is  condemned  as  'anticipations  of  the  mind' — idola.  In 
regard  to  the  experience  crystallised  in  popular  opinion  Bacon, 
like  Aristotle,  recognised  dangers  and  subjects  it  to  this  limita- 
tion "  Verus  enim  consensus  is  est,  qui  ex  libertate  judicii  (re 
prius  explorata)  in  idem  conveniente  consistit."2  Also  like  Aris- 
totle, and  for  the  same  reasons,  Bacon  finds  praise  for  the  atomis- 
tic school  of  Democritus.3  Again  like  Aristotle,  Bacon  emphasises 
the  need  to  observe  common,  trvial,  mean  things  in  nature. 
"  Neque  propterea  polluitur  naturalis  historia ;  sol  enim  aeque 
palatia  et  cloacas  ingreditur,  neque  tamen  polluitur."4  Unlike 
Aristotle,  Bacon  succeeds  in  avoiding  the  apriorism  which  sepa- 
rates celestial  from  terrestrial  phenomena.6  To  the  former  the 
four  elements  were  sufficient  to  explain  terrestrial  phenomena, 
but  the  dignity  of  the  stars  required  a  fifth  element,  i.e.,  quintes- 
sence. 

While  both  Aristotle  and  Bacon  emphasise  attention  to  the  facts 
of  experience,  the  facts  observed  by  Aristotle  are  usually  of  a 
different  nature  from  those  observed  by  Bacon.  Aristotle  was 
a  biologist,  Bacon  a  physicist.  Aristotle  observed  the  charac- 
teristics of  organic  bodies,  animals  and  plants;  Bacon  observed 
the  characteristics  of  inorganic  bodies.  Aristotle,  unlike  Bacon, 
failed  in  any  way  to  foreshadow  the  modern  science  of  chem- 
istry.6 

Constant  in  his  realisation  of  the  importance  of  observing  the 
facts  of  experience,  Bacon  likes  to  compare  sciences  to  pyramids 
rising  from  the  broad  plain  of  empirical  fact.  "There  are  and 
can  be  only  two  ways  of  searching  into  and  discovering  truth. 
The  one  flies  from  the  senses  and  particulars  to  the  most  general 

iSee  Nov.  Org.,  II,  52  init. 
a  Ibid.,  I,  77. 

•  See  Ibid.,  I,  51. 

•  Ibid.,  I,  120;  cf.  I,  119.     Cf.  also  Ellis  and  Spedding,  op.  cit.,  VoL  III,  p. 
332 — Advancement  of  Learning. 

»  See  Ellis  and  Spedding,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  553 — De  Aug.  Sc. 

•  See  Grant,  Aristotle,  1877,  pp.  144,  145. 
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axioms,  and  from  these  principles,  the  truth  of  which  it  takes 
for  settled  and  immoveable,  proceeds  to  judgment  and  to  the  dis- 
covery of  middle  axioms.  And  this  way  is  now  in  fashion.  The 
other  derives  axioms  from  the  senses  and  particulars,  rising  by  a 
gradual  and  unbroken  ascent,  so  that  it  arrives  at  the  most  general 
axioms  last  of  all.  This  is  the  true  way,  but  as  yet  untried."1 
Thus,  according  to  Bacon,  the  discovery  of  the  lowest  principles 
by  induction  of  particulars  precedes  the  discovery  of  the  middle 
principles  and  the  discovery  of  the  middle  principles  precedes  the 
discovery  of  the  highest  principles. 

The  process  of  discovery  is  represented  by  Bacon's  Three  Min- 
istrations.2 Aristotle  taught  that  knowledge  had  its  beginning  in 
the  senses.  Sense-experiences  are  retained  in  the  mind — hence 
next  enters  memory.  Sense-experiences  of  the  same  kind,  re- 
peated, produce  experience.  And  from  experience  arises  the 
appreciation  of  the  universal  by  ww?  or  reason.  Bacon's  Three 
Ministrations  follow  the  same  order.  They  are  the  Ministration 
to  the  Senses,  the  Ministration  to  the  Memory,  the  Ministration 
to  the  Mind  or  Reason.  But  in  contrast  to  Aristotle,  Bacon  does 
not  allow  the  same  spontaneity  to  the  action  of  reason.  The 
mechanical  certainty  of  his  method  forbids.  "  Still  the  under- 
standing, if  left  to  itself  and  its  own  spontaneous  movements,  is 
incompetent  and  unfit  to  form  axioms,  unless  it  be  directed  and 
guarded."3  In  Nov.  Org.,  II,  15,  Bacon  seems  quite  definitely 
to  oppose  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  action  of  Not* 
as  giving  truth.  "To  God,  truly,  the  Giver  and  Architect  of 
Forms,  and  it  may  be  to  the  angels  and  higher  intelligences,  it 
belongs  to  have  an  affirmative  knowledge  of  forms  immediately, 
and  from  the  first  contemplation.  But  this  assuredly  is  more  than 
man  can  do,  to  whom  it  is  granted  only  to  proceed  at  first  by 
negatives,  and  at  last  to  end  in  affirmatives,  after  exclusion  has 
been  exhausted."4 

iNov.  Org.,  I,  19.  Cf.  I,  104;  Kitchin,  Nov.  Org.  (translation),  1855,  p. 
XXVII — Translation  of  that  part  of  the  Distribvtio  0 peris  (the  outline  of  the 
"  Instauratio  Magna ")  which  relates  to  the  Novum  Organum. 

2  See  Nov.  Org.,  II,  10. 

*Ibid.,  II,  10. 

*  Italics  mine.  Aristotle,  however,  would  not  have  placed  God  and  man 
in  such  sharp  antithesis.  Nous  to  Aristotle,  was  of  divine  origin,  so  that  he 
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Bacon  so  emphasises  attention  to  the  concrete  facts  of  objective 
experience  that  he  fails  to  appraise  the  subjective  at  its  proper 
value — in  other  words,  he  fails  to  recognise  fully  the  value  of 
hypothesis  in  inductive  procedure.  Now  we  have  already  seen 
how  Aristotle's  tendency  to  '  rash  generalisation '  implies  his  recog- 
nition of  hypothesis.  Bacon  tends  by  reaction  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, to  over-emphasise  the  dangers  of  generalisation,  and  to 
omit  hypothesis  altogether.  "  Men  fly  from  the  senses  and  par- 
ticulars direct  to  most  general  axioms,1  as  to  fixed  poles  round 
which  disputations  turn;  and  from  these  everything  else  is  de- 
rived by  means  of  middle  terms:2  a  short  way,  certainly,  but 
precipitous;  one  which  Nature  cannot  tread,  though  easy  and 
smooth  for  Disputations."  8 

Unlike  Aristotle,  Bacon  does  not  (formally,  at  least)  recognise 
the  sagacity  necessary  to  the  formation  of  hypotheses.  He  con- 
sidered his  method  independent  of  such  a  faculty.  "  But  the 
course  I  propose  for  the  discovery  of  sciences  is  such  as  leaves 
but  little  to  the  acuteness  and  strength  of  wits,  but  places  all 
wits  and  understandings  nearly  on  a  level.  For  as  in  the  draw- 
ing of  a  straight  line  or  a  perfect  circle  much  depends  on  the 
steadiness  and  practice  of  the  hand,  if  it  be  done  by  aim  of  hand 
only,  but  if  with  the  aid  of  rule  or  compass,  little  or  nothing;  so 
is  it  exactly  with  my  plan."  * 

The  reason  why  Bacon  refuses  to  recognise  the  value  of  the 
formation  of  hypothesis  is  to  be  found  in  his  estimate  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  human  intellect.  "  Though  all  the  wits  of 
all  the  ages  should  meet  together  and  combine  and  transmit  their 

might  have  held  that  an  "  immediate  affirmative  knowledge  of  forms  "  could 
belong  not  only  to  God  but  also  to  man.  Yet,  like  Aristotle,  Bacon  distin- 
guishes between  the  sensible  and  rational  souls.  The  former  is  naturally 
produced,  material,  shared  by  the  brute  creation,  proceeding  '  e  matricibus  ele- 
mentorvm';  the  latter  comes  to  man  (and  to  man  only)  from  without  and  is 
of  divine  origin.  (See  De  Aug.  Sc.,  IV,  3). 

1  l.e.,  hypotheses. 

2  /.<?„  by  deduction. 

3  Kitchin,  Nov.  Org.  (translation),  p.  XXVII.     H.  C.  Ellis  and  Spedding, 
op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  151,  2.— Author's  Preface  to  the  Nov.  Org.:  Nov.  Org.,  I, 
19;  I,  69  ad  fin.;  I,  104. 

«  Nov.  Org.,  I,  61,  cf.  I,  122,  ad  fin. 
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labours,  yet  will  no  great  progress  ever  be  made  in  science  by 
means  of  anticipations ; 1  because  radical  errors  in  the  first  con- 
coction of  the  mind  are  not  to  be  cured  by  the  excellence  of 
functions  and  remedies  subsequent."2  This  estimate  of  intellect 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  Aristotle's  vovs  which  is  represented  as  the 
guarantee  of  certainty.  But  Bacon  was  not  a  sceptic.  Like  Des- 
cartes, he  doubted  not  for  its  own  sake  but  so  as  to  reach  truth. 
And,  most  of  all,  he  doubted,  in  opposition  to  Scholasticism,  the 
ipse  dixit  of  Aristotelian  authority.  Bacon's  distrust  sometimes 
tends  to  overreach  itself.  If  "  radical  errors  in  the  first  con- 
coction of  the  mind  are  not  to  be  cured,"  does  not  Bacon  veto  the 
possibility  of  reaching  truth,  not  only  by  hypothesis  but,  so  long 
as  activity  of  intellect  in  some  mode  is  necessary  to  knowledge, 
by  any  means  whatever?  Strictly,  is  not  his  own  philosophy  of 
discovery  already  refuted  ? 

Bacon's  neglect  of  hypothesis  is  further  seen  in  his  view  of  the 
relation  of  fact  and  theory.  For  the  speedy  advancement  of 
scientific  knowledge,  Bacon  proposed  a  division  of  labour.  Let 
observers  collect  facts.  Let  theorists  evolve  the  laws  governing 
the  facts.  Now  modern  science  has  taught  that  fact  and  theory 
cannot  be  severed  in  this  way.  A  '  working  hypothesis '  is  neces- 
sary. With  it  we  select  the  facts  necessary  for  its  proof  or  dis- 
proof. This  selection  of  facts  affords  a  greater  economy  of 
effort  than  Bacon,  who  supposed  natural  phenomena  limited,  in- 
stead of  infinite,  in  number,  could  have  held. 

Referring  to  Bacon's  method  of  procedure  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  of  heat,  Craik  has  said  that  that  method  "sets 
out  simply  with  a  blind  accumulation  of  instances,  no  more  col- 
lected under  the  guidance  of  any  kind  of  anticipation  or  hypothesis 
than  are  the  fishes,  great  and  small,  that  the  net  brings  up  when 
cast  into  the  sea."8  This  is  untrue.  Bacon's  method  involves 
Three  Tables  of  Instances.  These  Tables  are  formed  under  the 
guidance  of  three  corresponding  principles.  And  these  principles 
are,  as  it  were,  hypotheses  as  to  the  best  general  mode  of  induc- 

*  I.e.,  hypotheses. 

*  Nov.  Org.,  I,  30. 

»  Craik,  Bacon,  His  Writings  and  His  Philosophy,  1846,  Vol.   II,   pp.  212-213. 
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tion,  though  not  hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  heat  in  particular. 
In  Nov.  Org.,  I,  106,  Bacon  seems  to  recognise  the  modern  scien- 
tific view  of  the  relation  of  induction,  hypothesis,  deduction,  and 
verification.  "  But  in  establishing  axioms  by  this  kind  of  induc- 
tion, we  must  also  examine  and  try  whether  the  axiom  so  estab- 
lished be  framed  to  the  measure  of  those  particulars  only  from 
which  it  is  derived,  or  whether  it  be  larger  and  wider.1  And  if  it 
be  larger  and  wider,  we  must  observe  whether  by  indicating  to 
us  new  particulars  it  confirm  that  wideness  and  largeness  as  by  a 
collateral  security;2  that  we  may  not  either  stick  fast  in  things 
already  known,  or  loosely  grasp  at  shadows  and  abstract  forms; 
not  at  things  solid  and  realised  in  matter."  It  is  difficult  to  rea- 
lise the  necessity  for  this  verification  of  hypothesis  by  deduction 
of  particulars  in  a  method  which,  by  exhaustive  exclusion  of 
instances,  arrives  at  axioms  with  mechanical  certainty. 

So  far,  we  have  noticed,  in  connection  with  Bacon's  formal 
inductive  method  of  exclusions,  cases  where  he  seems  to  have 
recognised  the  value  of  hypothesis.  There  are  also  cases  outside 
that  method.  Take,  for  example,  his  "  First  Vintage  concerning 
the  Form  of  Heat." 8  First  Vintage  is  an  '  essay,'  an  "  indulgence 
of  the  understanding,"  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  heat. 
Prerogative  Instances  are  fortiora  auxilia  in  usum  intellectus* 
and  therefore  outwith  Bacon's  formal  method.  Like  the  Three 
Tables  of  Instances,  differences  in  prerogative  are  determined  by 
different  principles  which  are,  as  it  were,  hypotheses  as  to  the 
best  general  mode  of  induction.  A  Crucial  Instance5  serves  to 
decide  which  of  two  hypotheses  shall  be  accepted.  Speaking  of 
Instances  Conformable,6  Bacon  seems  to  recognise  the  sagacity 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  hypotheses.  "  In  fine,  a  certain 
sagacity  in  investigating  and  hunting  out  Physical  Conformities 

i  I.e.,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  hypothesis. 

2  "  New  particulars  "  are  deduced  from  the  hypothesis.     If  experience  veri- 
fies these  particulars,  the  hypothesis  is  established. 
»  See  Nov.  Org.,  II,  20. 
*Ibid.,  II,  19. 
6  Ibid.,  II,  36. 
d.,  II,  27. 
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and  Similitudes  is  of  very  great  use  in  very  many  cases." l  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  with  his  formal  method,  but  brings  him  into 
close  relationship  with  Aristotle.2  On  certain  of  these  analogies, 
e.g.,  the  analogy  between  the  fins  of  fishes,  the  feet  of  quadrupeds, 
and  the  feet  and  wings  of  birds;  and  the  analogy  of  the  beak  of 
birds  and  the  teeth  of  other  animals,  it  has  been  pointed  out8 
that  Bacon  did  not  add  much  to  what  he  found  in  Aristotle. 

It  is  possible  to  draw  further  significant  comparisons  between 
Aristotle's  and  Bacon's  philosophies  of  nature.  "  For  to  say  that 
the  hairs  of  the  eyelids  are  for  a  quickset  and  fence  about  the 
sight ;  or  that  the  firmness  of  the  skins  and  hides  of  living  crea- 
tures is  to  defend  them  from  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold, 
.  .  .  and  the  like,  is  well  enquired  and  collected  in  Metaphysic; 
but  in  Physic  they  are  impertinent.  .  .  .  Not  because  these  final 
causes  are  not  true,  and  worthy  to  be  enquired,  being  kept  within 
their  own  province;  but  because  their  excursions  into  the  limits 
of  physical  causes  hath  bred  a  vastness  and  solitude  in  that  track. 
.  .  .  For  the  cause  rendered,  that  the  hairs  about  the  eyelids  are 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  sight,  doth  not  impugn  the  cause  ren- 
dered, that  pilosity  is  incident  to  orifices  of  moisture  .  .  .  ;  and 
so  of  the  rest."4  From  this  passage  we  can  gather  Bacon's  at- 
titude towards  Final  Causes.  Their  consideration  is  excluded 
from  physics  and  relegated  to  metaphysics.  This  exclusion  is  in 
one-sided  opposition  to  Aristotelian  practice.5  Bacon  rushes  from 
the  error  of  one  extreme  to  the  error  of  another  extreme. 

Although  Bacon  separates  physical  from  final  causes,  he  does 
not  consider  them  inconsistent,  the  one  with  the  other.  As  to 
Aristotle,  so  to  Bacon,  the  former  were  the  "  servants  and  instru- 
ments "  of  the  latter,  for,  Bacon  held,  final  causes  necessitate  the 
existence  of  a  God,  who  realises  his  purposes  through  physical 
causes.  Bacon  substituted  God  for  Aristotle's  Nature,  which 

1  Nov.  Org.,  II,  27  ad  fin.     Cf.  Ellis  and  Spedding,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  622!- 
623 — De  Aug.  Sc.,  where  Bacon  speaks  of  Experientia  Literata  as  a  kind  of 
sagacity. 

2  See  supra,  pp.  478-9. 

•  See  Ellis  and  Spedding,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  44,  note  i. 

*  Ellis  and  Spedding,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  358-9 — Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing. 

«  See  supra,  pp.  476-478. 
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must  also  be  considered  as  realising  its  purposes  through  physical 
causes,  as,  says  the  Greek  philosopher,  "  Nature  does  nothing  in 
vain."  » 

Aristotle  so  far  recognised  the  value  of  experiment,  but  Bacon 
much  more  so.  "  And  so  to  meet  these  evils  we,  with  much  and 
faithful  service,  have  sought  out  and  gathered  helps  for  the 
Senses  from  every  side;  so  to  supply  substitutions  where  they 
fail,  rectifications  where  they  vary.  Nor  do  we  attempt  this  with 
Instruments  so  much  as  with  Experiments.  For  their  subtilty  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  Senses,  even  when  aided  by  exquisite 
instruments.  And  so  we  do  not  allow  much  to  the  immediate 
and  proper  perception  of  the  Senses;  but  make  the  Senses  judge 
only  of  Experiments,  Experiments  of  things."2  Consider  also 
Bacon's  Experientia  Literata.3  It  is  largely  Bacon's  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  experiment  which  makes  his  philosophy  of 
discovery  a  distinct  advance  on  that  of  Aristotle.  The  progress 
of  natural  science  depends  upon  experiment  more  than  upon  any 
other  factor.  Aristotle  observed  more  than  experimented,  Bacon 
did  both.  Experiment  always  works  under  hypothesis.  A  sci- 
entist experiments  so  as  to  prove  or  disprove  theory.  Now  Aris- 
totle implicitly  recognised  hypothesis  but  had  no  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessity  for  verification,*  and  consequently  of 
the  necessity  for  experiment.  Bacon  recognised  hypothesis 
(most  clearly,  no  doubt,  as  outside  his  formal  method).  But 
such  was  that  method's  fidelity  to  fact  and  avoidance  of  any  kind 
of  'anticipatio  mentis,'  that  once  Bacon  had  in  any  way  recog- 
nised hypothesis  as  an  aid  to  discovery,  he  could  not  have  carried 
inconsistency  so  far  as  to  neglect  verification.  So  Bacon  recog- 
nises experiment  also. 

It  is  true  that  in  practice  Bacon  sometimes  fails  to  experiment 
where  experiment  was  necessary.  Thus,  experiments  with  the 
air  thermometer,  which  he  mentions  in  the  Novum  Organum, 
would  have  shown  him  the  absurdity  of  the  old  theory,  to  which, 
like  Aristotle,  he  still  clings,  that  some  things  are  naturally  hot 

1  See  supra,  p.  478. 

2  Kitchin,  Nov.  Org.  (translation),  pp.  xxviii-xxix. 

3  De  Aug.  Sc.,  V,  2. 

*  Consider  for  example,  his  tendency  to  rash  generalisation — see  svpra, 
pp.  476-7. 
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and  others  cold.  It  is  true  that  a  great  many  of  the  experiments 
mentioned  by  Bacon  do  not  seem  to  have  been  original.  It  is  true 
that  a  great  many  of  the  experiments  mentioned  by  Bacon,  espe- 
cially those  in  Sylva  Sylvctrum,1  are  crude  in  character.  Never- 
theless, the  supremacy,  on  the  present  issue,  of  Aristotle  over 
Bacon  must  still  be  maintained. 

Another  interesting  contrast  between  Aristotle  and  Bacon  is 
to  be  found  in  their  respective  attitudes  towards  the  senses.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  in  itself,  sensation  gives  truth.2  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  KOVS,  which  is  always  represented  as  the  guarantee 
of  certainty,  is  frequently  likened  to  a  higher  sense.8  Bacon,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  rest  satisfied  in  the  immediate  informa- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  contrasts  himself  with  'the  logicians'  in 
this  regard.  "  For  the  senses  are  also  fallacious.  .  .  .  Where  the 
senses  lay  hold  of  a  thing,  their  grasp  is  not  particularly  firm. 
.  .  ."*  Instances  of  the  Lamp  or  of  first  Information  are  such 
as  aid  the  senses.5 

In  spite  of  Bacon's  recognition  of  Idola  Fori,  he,  like  Aristotle, 
is  frequently  led  astray  by  the  common  use  of  words.  Aristotle 
made  no  attempt  to  attach  a  definite,  scientific  meaning  to  the 
word  'hot,'  for  example.  He  did  not  get  beyond  the  vague 
meaning  attached  to  that  term  in  popular  discourse.  Bacon's  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  heat  exhibits  the  same  tendency,  albeit 
that  inquiry  was  designed  to  reach  a  scientific  result.  Thus  Bacon 
assumes  that  anything  called  hot  is  of  the  same  fundamental 
nature  as  anything  else  called  hot,  e.g.,  all  flame  has  heat,  so  also 
all  villous  substances,  as  wool,  skins  of  animals,  and  down  of 
birds.*  The  same  supremacy  of  words  accounts  for  the  belief, 
common  to  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  that  heat  and  cold  are  absolute 
qualities.  It  accounts,  too,  for  the  belief,  also  common  to  Aris- 
totle and  Bacon,  that  natures  and  appetites  are  absolute  qualities. 

1  But  see  supra,  p.  481,  for  passage  from  Rawley. 
*De  An.,  Ill,  3. 

•  Ibid.,  III.  4 ;  III,  6  ad  fin. 

<Kitchin,  Nov.  Org.  (translation),  pp.  xxviii  and  xxix.  Cf.  Nov.  Org., 
I,  67 ;  ad  fin.,  I,  69. 

*  See  Nov.  Org.,  II,  38. 
«Ibid.,  II,  ii. 
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Thus  Bacon  speaks,  for  example,  of  certain  bodies  being  in  '  sym- 
pathy' with  certain  others,  preferring  these  others  as  better,  etc. 
Gold,  he  says  again,  and  other  metals  in  leaf  do  not  '  like '  the 
surrounding  air.  Paper,  too,  and  cloth,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
do  not  'get  on  well'  with  the  air,  which  is  inserted  into  and 
mingled  with  their  pores.  So  they  '  gladly '  suck  in  water  or 
other  liquid,  and  drive  out  the  air.1  Like  Aristotle,  Bacon  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  '  nature '  of  light  bodies  to  move  upwards  from 
the  earth's  surface,  of  heavy  bodies  to  move  downwards  to  the 
earth's  surface.  And  all  this  notwithstanding  Bacon's  recognition 
that  "what  are  called  occult  and  specific  properties,  or  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies,  are  in  great  part  corruptions  of  phi- 
losophy " ; 2  his  assertion  that  "  my  logic  aims  to  teach  and  instruct 
the  understanding  .  .  .  that  it  may  in  very  truth  dissect  nature, 
and  discover  the  virtues  and  actions  of  bodies,  with  their  laws 
ay  determined  in  matter;  so  that  this  science  flows  not  merely 
from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  but  also  from  the  nature  of  things  ";  * 
and  his  theoretic  avoidance  of  anthropomorphism  in  natural 
science. 

Aristotle  and  Bacon  are  influenced  not  only  by  the  common  use 
of  words  but  also  by  popular  opinion.4  Thus,  for  example,  Bacon 
gives  credence  to  the  popular  view  that  the  moon  has  an  influence 
on  the  weather.  Again,  both  Aristotle  and  Bacon  favoured  the 
popular  belief  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the 
former  rejecting  in  his  time  the  true  view  of  Pythagoras,  the 
latter  in  his  time  the  true  view  of  Copernicus. 

Aristotle B  and  Bacon  both  rely  largely  on  second-hand  informa- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  latter,  this  is  specially  evident  in  Sylva 
Sylvarum,6  where  Bacon  "receives,  with  rare  protests  and 
doubts,  the  records  of  his  authorities,  reading  and  skimming, 
rather  than  digesting,  Aristotle's  '  Problems '  and  '  Meteorologies,' 

1  Nov.  Orff..  II,  48,  vi.     For  many  more  examples  of  natures  and  appetites 
regarded  as  absolute  qualities,  see,  in  particular,  ibid.,  48,  viii,  xvii,  xviii. 

2  Ibid.,  II,  50,  vi,  init.  cf.  II,  50,  vi  (4). 
8  Ibid.,  II,  52  init.  (italics  mine). 

*  For  Aristotle,  see  supra,  p.  475. 

•  For  Aristotle,  see  supra,  p.  476. 

6  But  see  supra,  for  passage  from  Rawlcy. 
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Pliny's  '  Natural  History,'  Porta's  '  Natural  Magic,'  Cardan's  '  De 
Subtilitate,'  and  '  Sandy's  Travels.' " 1 

So  much  for  apriorism  in  Bacon  in  so  far  as  such  apriorism  is 
reducible    to    acceptance    of    inaccurate    popular    distinctions. 
There  are  also  evidences  of  apriorism  as  traceable  to  inaccurate 
distinctions  of  his  own  making.     Thus,  in  the  De  Fluxu  et  Re- 
fluxu  Marts,  "assuming  that  all  things,  except  the  earth,  had 
some  westward  motion,  he  supposed  that  the  stars  moved  quick- 
est; the  higher  planets  less  quickly;  the  moon  less  quickly  than 
any  of  the  planets ;  and  the  water  least  quickly  of  all,  thus  lagging 
behind   the   moon."2     Bacon  assumes   also  in  his  astronomical 
treatises  that  the  air  farther  from  the  earth's  surface  is  more 
rarified  than  the  air  nearer  the  earth's  surface.     "  Since  rest  must 
not  be  taken  out  of  nature,  and  since  compactness  of  matter 
(such  as  we  find  in  the  terrene  globe),  induces  aversion  to  mo- 
tion, it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  rest  in  the  earth  if  anywhere. 
But  if  there  is  perfect  rest,  we  must  assume  there  is  also  perfect 
mobility ;  and  those  bodies  which  are  furthest  from  the  earth  will 
be  most  perfectly  mobile."3     Bacon,  like  Aristotle,  believed  that 
the  most  perfect  motion  was  circular.     Thus,  "  Those  (bodies) 
which  are  favourably  placed,  if  they  delight  in  motion,  move  in 
a  circle;  with  a  motion,  that  is,  eternal  and  infinite."4     The  or- 
bits of  bodies  farthest  from  the  earth  approximate  to  circles,  the 
orbits  of  bodies  nearest  the  earth  are  spirals,  "  for,"  says  Bacon, 
"in  proportion  as  substances  degenerate  in  purity  and  freedom 
of  development,  so  do  their  motions  degenerate." 5     There  is  here 
exhibited  not  only  Bacon's  belief  in  circular  as  the  most  perfect 
motion,  but  also  the  slightest  modification   of  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  which  required,  in  the  interests  of  dignity,  the  move- 
ments of  all  heavenly  bodies  to  be  circular.     And  many  more 
examples  of  this  kind  of  apriorism  could  be  given. 

What,  now,  is  the  comparison  Bacon  himself  draws  between  his 
own  and  Aristotle's  inductive  method?    The  Aristotelian  experi- 

*  Nichol,  Francis  Bacon — His  Life  and  Philosophy,  1889,  Vol.  II,  p.  204. 

2  Abbott,  Francis  Bacon:  Life  and  Works,  1885,  pp.  37^-373. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  375. 

*Nov.  Org.,  II,  48,  xvii. 

«  Ellis  and  Spedding,  op.  dt.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  775 — Thema  Coeli. 
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ence  is  "a  simple  and  childish  kind  of  induction,  that  proceeds 
by  enumeration  alone,  and  therefore  arrives  not  at  necessary,  but 
at  uncertain  conclusions." 1  "  For  that  Induction  of  which  Logi- 
cians speak,  which  proceeds  by  simple  enumeration,  is  a  puerile 
matter,  concludes  uncertainly,  is  exposed  to  danger  from  a  single 
Contradictory  Instance,  and  only  looks  into  subjects  to  which  we 
are  accustomed;  nor  does  it  discover  the  end."*  Now,  these 
observations  are  obviously  applicable  to  Aristotle's  third  kind  of 
induction,  the  induction  of  dialectic.  And  they  express  much 
the  same  views  as  Aristotle  himself  held.  Aristotle  never  be- 
lieved that  certainty  attached  to  the  induction  of  dialectic  and  he 
clearly  recognised  the  possibility  of  a  contradictory  instance. 
They  are  virtually  applicable  also  to  Aristotle's  first  kind  of  in- 
duction, the  induction  supposed  to  find  verification  in 
Aristotle  never  showed  in  accordance  with  what  principles 
added  its  final  authority.  Are  not  many  of  Aristotle's  theories 
of  nature,  presumably  ratified  by  i/ovs,  as  a  matter  of  fact  false? 
Bacon's  observations  are  not  applicable,  of  course,  to  Aristotle's 
second  kind  of  induction,  the  Inductive  Syllogism.  Indeed  we 
have  already  seen  the  close  resemblance  to  it  of  Bacon's  own 
formal  method.8  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Inductive  Syllogism 
there  recurs  the  difficulty  attaching  to  rows.  Whom  can  this 
faculty  now  persuade  that  bilelessness  is  the  cause  of  longevity? 

As  a  result  of  our  detailed  comparison  of  the  philosophies  of 
discovery  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  what  general  result  do  we 
reach?  Aristotle  collects  facts,  so  does  Bacon.  Aristotle  seems 
to  realise  the  value  of  hypothesis,  so  does  Bacon.  Aristotle  ex- 
perimented, so  did  Bacon.  Aristotle  and  Bacon  realise  the  danger 
of  'opinion,'  yet  accept  it  often  too  uncritically.  Aristotle  and 
Bacon  indulge  in  aprioristic  argument,  although  both  profess  to 
prefer  fact  to  '  reasoning '. 

In  regard  to  actual  discovery,  Bacon  does  not  seem  to  hold 
much,  if  any,  advantage  over  Aristotle.  Bacon  anticipated  the 
modern  theory  of  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  and,  because  of  the 
phenomena  of  friction,  rightly  rejected  the  long  held  notion  that 

1  Ellis  and  Spedding,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  608 — Cogitata  et  visa. 

2  Kitchin,  Nov.  Org.   (translation),  p.  xxvii.     Cf.  Nov.  Org.,  I,   105. 
*  See  sufra,  p.  480. 
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heat  is  a  substance,  viz.,  caloric.1  His  opinion  that  colour  is 
a  modification  of  the  rays  of  light 2  is  felicitous.  He  refers  con- 
stantly in  the  New  Atlantis  to  the  value  of  the  microscope. 
Speaking  of  Sylva  Sylvarum,  I,  Nichol  says :  "  Nowhere  do  we 
find  a  closer  approximation  to  the  true  conception  of  the  law  of 
gravity  than  when  it  is  stated  that  it  worketh  more  weakly  as  it 
recedes  from  the  earth,  'because  the  appetite  of  union  with  dense 
bodies  is  made  more  dull  by  distance.' " a  Just  as  Aristotle  made 
many  valuable  biological  observations,  so  did  Bacon  make  many 
valuable  botanical  observations.  Nicol  again,  referring  to  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  V,  VI,  VII,  says  that  Bacon's  'Georgics  of  the  Earth' 
"show  the  almost  unparalled  range  of  his  interests,  and  relate 
to  a  subject  he  had  really  studied  and  they  have  called  forth  the 
enthusiastic  praise  of  modern  botanists."  *  In  Nov.  Org.,  II,  45, 
48  (9),  Bacon  recognises  the  probable  or  possible  influence  of  the 
moon  on  tides.  But  over  against  these  favourable  instances  of 
Bacon's  achievements  in  discovery  (the  number  could  be  con- 
siderably increased)  are  to  be  set  instances  unfavourable.  Thus, 
he  still  clings  to  the  old  theory  that  some  things  are  naturally 
hot  and  others  cold.  He  erroneously  believed  that  the  moon's 
rays  are  devoid  of  heat.5  He  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  metal 
becomes  warm  more  slowly  than  air,  oil,  and  water;6  when  he 
says  that  cold  contracts  all  bodies.7  His  theory  of  windmills  in 
the  Historia  Ventorum  reveals  "looseness  of  mind."8  Iron  is 
not  ultimate  in  hardness,9  as  the  diamond  is  harder  than  iron. 
"The  want  of  attention  to  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  made  him 
commit  himself  to  an  opposition  (the  more  pronounced  as  he 
grew  older)  against  the  Copernican  theory  of  astronomy."10 
Aristotle  held  in  opposition  to  Empedocles  that  the  transmission 

i  See  Nov.  Org.,  II,  18  (14). 

•  Ibid.,  II,  aa. 

•  Nichol,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  305. 
*Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  207. 

»  See  Nov.  Org.,  II,  18. 
«  Ibid.,  II,  ia  (ao). 
i  Ibid.,  II,  ao. 

•  Abbott,  op.  cit.,  p.  403. 
»  See  Nov.  Org.,  II,  34. 
10  Abbott,  op.  cit.,  p.  413. 
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of  light  was  instantaneous,1  Bacon  puts  the  proposition  that  light 
may  take  time  in  transmission  but  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
plains it  away.2  Both  Aristotle  and  Bacon  frequently  receded 
from  true  positions  previously  held.  In  regard  to  Bacon's  dis- 
coveries, "  the  record  of  his  definite  mistakes  is  greater  than  that 
of  his  achievements," 3  possibly  because  he  had  not  so  much  the 
analytic  as  the  synthetic  mind.4 

But  to  Bacon's  advantage,  and  despite  discrepancies  between 
theory  and  practice,  it  seems  clear  that  he  had  a  much  more  vivid 
appreciation  than  Aristotle  of  the  absolute  necessity  in  discovery 
of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  objective  facts  of  experience.  It 
is  this  spirit  which  accounts  for  Bacon's  strong  emphasis  on  ex- 
periment; it  is  this  spirit  which  accounts  for  healthy  doubt  and 
the  clearly  defined  doctrine  of  idola;  it  is  this  spirit  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  fruitful  scientific  endeavour  and  which,  because  of 
Bacon's  teaching,  became  thereafter  increasingly  manifest.  Aris- 
totle constantly  rushes,  after  mere  enumeration  of  chance  in- 
stances, to  general  conclusions  which  no  vow  can  validate.  Bacon 
selects  instances,  and  herein  is  to  be  found  another  distinguishing 
mark  between  ancient  and  modern  scientific  method. 

WILLIAM  M.  DICKIE. 

HUNTLY,  SCOTLAND. 

1  See  De  Sens.,  VI,  446,  a,  26. 

2  See  Nov.  Org.,  II,  46. 

»  Nichol,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  196. 

*  Consider,  for  example,  the  bold  analogies  he  forms — really  '  max'wne  gen- 
eralia '  which  he  condemns  so  severely  in  Aristotle. 


DISCUSSION. 

7  +  5  =  12. 

IN  his  recent  very  stimulating  volume  on  contemporary  tendencies  T 
Professor  Bosanquet  has  weighed  and  found  wanting  a  point  of  view 
which  some  years  ago  I  ventured  to  outline  in  a  critical  survey  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  Bergsonian  philosophy.2  He  charges  that  the 
point  of  view  I  there  suggested  is  only  another  form  of  the  false 
infinite,  the  infinite  regress  ...  a  doctrine  attributed  by  him  to  all 
of  those  (called  by  him  "progressists")  who  would  make  time  of 
ontological  significance.  This  "hasty  and  one-sided  philosophy" 
provides  the  destiny  of  Tantalus  for  God  and  man,  does  irreparable 
violence  to  the  unity  of  reality,  in  short  spells  final  ruin.  Elsewhere 
in  the  present  number  of  this  REVIEW  I  have  indicated  some  of  the 
general  difficulties  which  in  my  mind  attach  to  his  criticisms  of  the 
progressist's  position.  In  the  present  paper  I  shall  undertake  an 
analysis  of  what  I  understand  to  be  his  basic  objection  to  my  own 
conception  of  '  creative  finalism '  as  outlined  in  the  study  referred  to 
above. 

The  criticism  that  I  desire  particularly  to  consider  is  expressed  in  the 
following  passage:  "If  you  think  that  the  ultimate  real  whole  cart 
and  must,  in  order  to  secure  change  and  freedom,  change  itself  in 
real  time — that  is  to  say,  must  fail  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  being  a 
whole — then  you  have  not  understood,  such,  at  least,  is  my  conviction, 
the  proposition  7  +  5  =  i2."3  The  context  of  the  chapter  in  which 
this  passage  occurs  makes  its  meaning  clear.  And  that  meaning  is 
this:  in  the  simplest  judgment,  such  as  the  proposition  above,  you  have 
exemplified  that  identity  within  difference  which  is  characterstic  of 
every  judgment  and  which  indicates  that  an  intelligible  whole,  in  order 
to  express  itself  in  something  new,  is  under  no  obligation  of,  indeed 
is  incapable  of,  parting  from  itself  and  issuing  in  the  absolutely  novel. 
"If  12  were  not  the  same  as  7  +  5,  the  judgment  would  not  be  true. 
If  it  were  not  different,  the  judgment  would  not  be  a  judgment.  .  .  . 
What  you  have  in  this  simplest  example,  then,  is  an  eternal  novelty. 

J  The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philosophy,  1921. 
z/i  Study  in  the  Philosophy  of  Bergson,  1916. 
'  Meeting  of  Extremes,  pp.    113-114. 
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It  is  the  expression  of  something  which,  parting  from  itself,  remains 
within  itself,  and  which,  being  always  old,  is  yet  perennially  new. 
To  consider  the  expression  impartially  is  to  recognize  in  the  simplest 
thought  this  inherent  connection.  Here  we  have  the  open  secret,  from 
which  a  hasty  and  one-sided  philosophy  runs  away.  ...  So  when 
we  find  a  doctrine  which  judges  of  ultimate  reality  on  the  basis  that 
if  novelty,  progress,  difference  are  to  be  achieved,  the  identity  of  the 
whole  as  a  whole  and  in  its  ultimate  character  must  be  abandoned, 
we  know  where  we  are.  We  are  simply  in  the  presence  of  a  blunder 
in  elementary  logic." 1  As  is  abundantly  evident  from  his  criticisms, 
Professor  Bosanquet  judges  me  guilty  of  this  elementary  logical  blun- 
der. Having  glimpsed  the  'open  secret'  (he  credits  me  with  this), 
I  have  not  been  obedient  to  the  vision  but  have  run  away  "  coerced  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age  into  an  ethical  approximation-theory  after  the 
manner  of  Kant."  2  I  must,  therefore,  in  thus  bowing  the  knee  to  the 
Zeitgeist,  have  consciously  or  unconsciously  argued  that  "  the  identity 
of  the  whole  as  a  whole  and  in  its  ultimate  character  must  be  aban- 
doned." 

There  are  mainly  two  things  which  I  wish  to  say  in  reply  to  this 
as  a  criticism  of  myself.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  never  supposed 
that  my  sin  lay  in  the  acceptance  of  the  creed  that  the  whole  changes 
by  departing  radically  from  its  own  nature.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  at  considerable  pains  to  insist  that  the  fundamental  weakness 
of  Bergson's  hypothesis  of  creative  evolution  lies  precisely  in  this 
abstraction.  And,  in  opposition  to  his  view,  I  endeavored  to  maintain 
that  every  process,  in  so  far  as  it  is  amenable  to  the  categories  of 
judgment,  involves  a  certain  identity  and  coherence  as  an  indispensable 
characteristic.  In  the  second  place,  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
aspect  of  judgment  emphasized  by  Professor  Bosanquet  and,  before 
him,  by  Hegel;  rather,  I  have  felt  myself  driven  by  it  to  conceive  of 
reality  as  dynamic  and  marked  by  change.  A  brief  discussion  of 
these  points  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  main  question  at  issue  in 
the  debate.  And  I,  at  least,  deem  this  question  of  sufficient  importance 
to  render  the  discussion  of  more  general  interest  than  would  be  the 
case  were  it  concerned  with  the  consideration  of  merely  personal  dif- 
ferences between  Professor  Bosanquet  and  myself. 

(i)  Anyone  interested  in  the  matter  may  by  turning  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters  of  the  book  on  Bergson  discover  that  my  chief  concern 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  103-104.    The  italics  are  the  author'*, 
p.  113. 
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there  is  to  show  that  reality  cannot  be  said  to  change  in  the  sense 
that  it  continuously  departs  radically  from  its  own  nature,  and  to 
emphasize  the  burden  which  such  a  view  places  upon  Bergson's  doc- 
trine of  creative  evolution.  The  argument  there  outlined  is  essen- 
tially as  follows.  The  duration  of  finite  conscious  experience  is  as 
a  matter  of  fact  not  a  pure  heterogeneity,  but  is  rather  a  self-enrich- 
ing homogeneity  in  that  there  is  an  element  of  identity  within  the 
process  which  is  progressively  expressed  by  it  and  apart  from  which 
the  process  is  not  adequately  describable.  And  from  this  statement  of 
fact,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  if  ultimate 
reality  is  to  be  defined  from  analogy  with  finite  conscious  experience 
as  Bergson  urges,  then  it  likewise  must  be  conceived  as  a  process 
involving  a  principle  of  coherence  from  which  it  does  not  wholly  de- 
part. And,  from  the  other  side,  I  have  urged  that  this  element  of 
identity  is  a  necessary  supposition  if  reality  is  to  be  regarded  as  subject 
to  the  categories  of  reason,  that  an  intelligible  process  cannot  depart 
wholly  from  its  own  essential  nature  but  must  exemplify  that  identity 
fundamental  to  judgment.  That  this  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  argue 
can  be  verified  by  reference  to  the  relevant  passages  in  the  chapters 
above  indicated. 

I  realize  now,  and  I  realized  when  the  above  argument  was  first 
written,  that  it  is  open  to  objections  from  various  angles.  Nor  am  I 
unwilling  to  have  them  indicated.  It  is  debatable,  for  example, 
whether  what  I  have  suggested  concerning  the  nature  of  conscious 
experience  results  from  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  analysis,  whether,  that 
is,  it  is  true  in  fact;  and  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  it  now  seems  to 
me  that  certain  important  features  are  omitted,  though  the  omission 
does  not,  to  my  mind,  vitiate  the  main  thesis.  Again,  the  assumption 
upon  which  the  argument  partly  rests,  namely,  that  finite  consciousness 
is  a  privileged  instance  from  which  may  be  launched  an  inference 
concerning  the  nature  of  reality,  is  itself  a  questionable  assumption. 
As  I  understand  him,  this  objection  is  suggested  by  Professor  Bosan- 
quet  in  his  statement  that  "  arguments  for  time  drawn  from  the  teleo- 
logical  character  of  finite  consciousness"  leave  him,  as  they  leave 
others,  cold.1  This  objection  now  appears  to  me  to  have  more  weight 
than  it  bore  in  my  mind  when  the  argument  was  written,  though  I  do 
not  see  even  yet  how  a  monist,  particularly  a  monist  of  the  type  of 
Professor  Bosanquet,  can  afford  to  press  it.  And  I  still  regard  the 
position  as  in  principle  correct.  But  whatever  objections  may  be 
iOp.  cit.,  p.  198. 
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raised,  certainly  there  cannot  be  included  in  the  list  the  accusation 
that  the  argument  is  designed  to  establish  the  thesis  that  the  change 
of  reality  consists  in  the  creation  of  the  absolutely  novel.  That  thesis 
I  myself  have  not  been,  and  am  not,  willing  to  accept. 

Professor  Bosanquet's  retort  here  is  rather  obvious.  He  may  urge 
that  I  am  blowing  both  hot  and  cold,  that  I  am  trying  to  support  the 
conception  of  the  ontological  significance  of  change  and  yet  am  not 
willing  to  admit  the  only  assumption  upon  which  that  conception  is 
possible,  that  it  is  utterly  meaningless  to  maintain  that  time  and  change 
are  predicable  of  reality  unless  precisely  that  violent  diremption  of 
itself  from  itself  which  I  deny  is  assumed.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  what 
he  does  say.  "  The  universe  is  all  that  exists,  and  the  question,  strictly 
stated,  is  whether  we  can  attach  any  significance  to  saying  that  this 
totality  goes  fundamentally — I  do  not  say  in  every  detail — from  its 
character  and  assumes  another."  A  still  more  explicit  and  emphatic 
statement  of  the  point  is  found  in  his  unconditional  assertion :  "  The 
whole  can  be  said  to  change  only  if  it  departs  from  its  unity  of  charac- 
ter and  value." 1  And  this  is  the  point  upon  which,  in  my  mind,  the 
basic  issue  is  joined.  The  consideration  of  it  leads  into  the  second 
remark  which  I  wish  to  expand  shortly. 

(2)  It  is  true,  as  I  think  Professor  Bosanquet  has  clearly  shown 
both  in  his  Logic  and  in  his  Implication  and  Linear  Inference,  that  the 
basic  characteristic  of  all  judgment  is  identity  within  difference.  And 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  illustrated  in  the  proposition 
7  +  5  =  12.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  furthermore,  indeed  to  insist,  that 
this  feature  of  judgment  necessitates  the  postulation  of  identity  within 
any  intelligible  process  whatsoever,  finite  or  infinite.  But  a  point 
which  needs  emphasis,  and  which  in  my  view  of  the  matter  Professor 
Bosanquet  and  those  who  think  like  him  fail  to  take  in  its  full  impli- 
cation, is  that  the  unity  of  judgment,  the  rational  nexus,  is  not  an 
abstract  identity  but  is  profoundly  modified  by  the  differents  concerned. 
To  be  sure  7+5  =  12;  but  so  do  10  -j-  2,  and  6-J-6.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  12  in  each  case  is  the  same;  but  there  is  a  very 
important  sense  in  which  it  is  different.  Even  mathematically  the 
three  I2's  are  not  identical,  to  the  extent  that  they  involve  the  addition 
of  different  numbers.  It  is  only  when  the  sum  in  each  case  is  taken 
in  abstraction  from  the  mathematical  process  which  produces  it  that 
they  are  all  regarded  as  identical.  Substitute  for  the  numbers  concrete 
individuals,  and  their  modification  of  the  nexus  is  still  more  obvious 

» Op.  dt.,  pp.  192,  193. 
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and  significant:  H2O=  a  molecule  of  water.  In  the  case  of  judg- 
ments dealing  with  organic  phenomena  the  unity  is  even  more  patently 
identical  with  the  inter  penetration  of  the  differents;  it  is  obviously 
nothing  more  than  the  activity  (in  whatever  terms  describable)  which 
is  their  interfunctioning.  The  cell-body,  axone,  and  dendrites  =  the 
neurone;  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  =  the  committee;  the  citizens  =  the 
state — here  the  unity  of  the  judgment  is  precisely  the  interpenetration 
of  the  elements  that  constitute  its  object.  Such  facts  as  these  seem 
to  lead  to  the  generalization :  the  unity  characteristic  of  judgment  is 
identical  with  the  interpenetration  of  the  differents  and  is  precisely  as 
dynamic,  and  dynamic  after  the  same  manner,  as  they  are.  I  have 
elsewhere  attempted  to  develop  this  point  in  a  somewhat  different  con- 
text.1 And  despite  the  fact  that  Professor  Bosanquet  frankly  thinks 
my  effort  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  serious  discussions  of  the  prob- 
lem,2 I  still  must  feel  that  it  drives,  however  haltingly,  at  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  And  I  am  the  less  embarrassed  to  remain 
in  this  view  since  what  I  tried  to  say  seems  to  me  in  essential  agree- 
ment with  at  least  one  aspect  of  Professor  Bosanquet's  oft-repeated 
doctrine  that  the  nisus  of  thought  is  to  constitute  a  '  world/  that  the 
basic  feature  of  judgment  is  concreteness  rather  than  abstractness.3  So 
I  beg  indulgence  while  I  attempt  to  state  how  in  my  mind  the  matter 
stands  with  reference  to  the  question  here  at  issue. 

As  I  follow  Professor  Bosanquet's  argument,  there  are  three  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  turns.  The  first,  latent  throughout  all  of  his 
writings  and  explicitly  stated  by  him  as  the  thesis  of  absolutism,  is  that 
"  reality  is  what  thought,  operating  on  and  in  the  whole  complex 
of  experience,  compels  us  to  affirm."  4  The  second  is  that  reality  is 

1  In  the  essay  on  "  Coherence  as  Organization  "  in  Philosophical  Essays  in 
Honor  of  James  Edwin  Creighton. 

2  Such,  for  example,  as  that  by  Bradley  in  his  Essays  on  Truth  and  Reality. 
See  Meeting  of  Extremes,  p.   189. 

8  This,  of  course,  is  the  familiar  doctrine  of  the  '  concrete  universal.' 
« Meeting  of  Extremes,  p.  128.  I  wish  to  remark  by  the  way  that  this 
quotation  states  with  precision  the  point  of  view,  innocently  called  '  intellectu- 
alism  '  by  me  in  my  study  of  Bergson,  for  which  Professor  Bosanquet  calls 
me  sharply  to  account.  The  same  view  is  urged  elsewhere  in  this  recent  book 
by  Professor  Bosanquet,  dogmatically  on  page  204,  for  instance.  It  therefore 
puzzles  me  no  little  to  find  him  insisting  (pp.  103,  198)  that  my  whole  argu- 
ment is  thrown  out  of  gear  by  acceptance  of  it,  and  that  the  attribution 
of  it  to  idealists  is  only  another  indication  of  the  ignorance  prevailing  among 
recent  American  writers  concerning  the  point  of  view  of  those  who,  like 
himself,  '  have  learned  from  Hegel  and  the  Greeks.'  Of  course,  I  have 
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a  systematic  totality  identical  with  an  all-inclusive  experience. l  And 
the  third  is  that  reality  cannot  without  contradiction  be  conceived 
as  changing.  Of  these  principles,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  first 
(whether  called  by  '  intellectualism '  or  by  some  other  name)  without 
reserve.  The  second  seems  to  me  at  least  debatable,  though  so  far  as 
the  present  discussion  is  concerned  I  am  willing  to  subscribe  to  it.  To 
the  third,  however,  I  am  forced  to  demur  because  of  certain  implica- 
tions that  seem  to  me  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  judgment  itself.  And  I 
may  add  that  the  first  and  third  of  these  principles  are  in  my  thinking 
inextricably  involved,  each  with  the  other. 

Assuming  that  "  what  thought  ultimately  reveals  and  expresses 
through  its  necessity  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  nature  of  things,"  2 
I  see  no  contradiction  in  the  notion  that  reality  is  changing  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  rational  nexus  in  judgment  may  itself  be  an  activity. 
And  this,  as  I  have  suggested  above,  can  I  think  be  shown.  Professor 
Bosanquet  himself  seems  to  admit  this  in  principle,  in  so  far  as  judg- 
ment is  concerned  with  partial  aspects  of  the  totality.8  Why,  then, 
should  it  not  be  true  of  the  logical  process  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
totality  of  things?  I  see  no  a  priori  reason  why  judgment  should 
break  with  its  basic  nature  when  it  passes  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  principles 
drive  us  further  to  the  conclusion  that  reality  as  an  object  of  thought 

no  solicitude  about  the  word;  the  principle,  however,  I  regard  as  important, 
and  it  seems  as  basic  for  Professor  Bosanquet  as  for  myself. 

i "  Where  there  is  no  universal  mind,  no  all-inclusive  experience,  there 
is  for  us  no  unity  of  the  universe"  (.Meeting  of  Extremes,  p.  170). 

*  Meeting  of  Extremes,  p.  204. 

8  Note  the  'eternal  novelty'  in  the  proposition  7  +  5  =  12.  Compare: 
"  What  really  happens  in  any  inference  whatever  is  that  the  data  and  premis- 
ses are  brought  together  in  a  new  whole,  and  by  reason  of  the  new  combina- 
tion of  their  respective  limitations,  as  isolated  factors,  are  pro  tanto  removed, 
and  a  new  character  is  made  explicit,  which  belongs  to  them  in  their  new 
combination.  .  .  .  This,  then,  is  the  nerve  of  logical  determination,  viz. :  the 
removal  of  error  and  contradiction  by  means  of  a  positive  union  in  which 
data  or  premisses  destroy  each  other's  defects,  and  give  rise  to  a  new  totality 
which  transcends  its  factors.  This  is  the  essential  process  of  experience 
throughout,  and  in  all  its  kinds,  and  when  traced  and  analysed  in  prepositional 
form  it  reveals  itself  as  logic — the  creative  and  originative  nexus  of  mind  as 
such"  (The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  pp.  263-364).  In  this  pas- 
sage, of  course,  Professor  Bosanquet  is  thinking  of  the  nisus  of  thought 
towards  the  whole :  my  contention  is  simply  that  within  the  whole,  if  its 
nature  be  amenable  to  thought,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  saying  that  we 
find  the  same  dialectic. 
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is  itself  in  some  genuine  sense  an  '  eternal  novelty,'  a  process  in  a  very 
concrete  way.  If  thought  be  competent  in  any  manner  to  seize  the 
whole,  it  must  not  contradict  itself  in  so  doing;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  if  reality  be  genuinely  an  object  of  inference,  it  must  not  be 
such  as  to  do  violence  to  the  necessity  of  judgment.  If  you  once 
accept  the  principle  that  "what  thought  ultimately  reveals  and  ex- 
presses through  its  necessity  "  is  the  nature  of  things,  then  I  urge  that 
you  have  no  choice  as  to  following  its  leadings;  certainly  you  cannot 
contradict  it  outright  by  conceiving  of  the  totality  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  necessitate  a  leap  beyond  inference  in  seizing  it.1 

And  this  brings  me  finally  to  a  remark  which  I  wish  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  objection  to  the  progressist's  position  that  Professor 
Bosanquet  launches  from  the  standpoint  of  the  totality.  "  The  whole 
I  take  to  mean  the  universe ;  all  that  in  any  sense  is.  It  cannot  change, 
because  any  change  introduces  something  that  is,  and  this,  ex  hypothesi, 
falls  within  the  whole.  The  whole  if  it  changes,  was  not  the  whole, 
but  something  less.  All  that  is  includes  all  that  can  be;  and  there  can 
be  nothing  more  than  it."  2  This  seems  to  me  very  much  like  a  case 
of  special  pleading.  It  sounds  strangely  like  Zeno's  ancient  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  change:  whatever  in  any  sense  is  (and  every- 
thing, of  course,  in  some  sense  is)  cannot  come  into  being  because 
it  already  is  (in  a  special  sense).  Likewise  Professor  Bosanquet: 
the  whole  includes  everything  that  in  any  sense  is  and  change  there- 
fore contradicts  its  nature,  since  were  it  to  change  something  that  is 
(in  one  sense)  would  come  to  be  (in  another  sense).  I  can  see  no 
contradiction  here,  but  I  do  seem  to  find  a  play  upon  the  words  '  all ' 
and  '  is ' ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  vagueness  vitiates  the 
argument.  Naturally,  all  that  is  must  be  said  to  be,  and  it  includes 
whatever  in  any  sense  is;  but  there  still  remains  the  important  ques- 
tion, Of  what  significance  is  the  implication  that  a  thing  may  be  said 
to  be  in  more  than  one  sense?  May  not  'is'  connote  activity,  and 
may  it  not  as  thus  conceived  modify  reality?  The  progressist  claims 
that  he  has  grounds  for  believing  this  to  be  the  case;  and  I  do  not 
see  that  you  have  finally  disposed  of  the  matter  by  assuming  as  your 
point  of  departure  that  the  dynamic  '  is '  has  no  ontological  significance. 
Again,  what  precisely  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  all '  in  this  argu- 

iThis  leap  is  made  by  Professor  Bosanquet  under  cover  of  'faith  and 
will'  (Meeting  of  Extremes,  p.  216,  for  example).  By  Mr.  Bradley  it  is 
preached  as  a  necessity  (Appearance  and  Reality,  chapter  XV,  and  else- 
where). 

»  Meeting  of  Extremes,  p.  177. 
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ment?  Some  progressists,  at  least,  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  word 
in  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  Professor  Bosanquet;  and,  once  more, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  dispose  of  the  pluralist's  claim  by  simply 
insisting  upon  the  '  totality  of  things '  defined  in  a  sense  he  is  not  in 
the  least  willing  to  accept.  In  short,  one  gets  out  of  '  all  there  is ' 
precisely  what  one  puts  into  it,  and  nothing  more;  this,  I  think,  has 
been  clearly  shown  us  by  Spinoza. 

Professor  Bosanquet  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
two  different  conceptions  of  'the  totality  of  things.'  One  is  the 
conception  of  the  whole  as  a  static  and  strictly  non-temporal  system 
which,  though  it  expresses  itself  in  phenomenal  time,  remains  unal- 
terably identical  with  itself  despite  the  fluctuations  and  radical  trans- 
formations obviously  exemplified  in  the  temporal  series  through  which 
it  realizes  itself.  The  other  is  the  view  that  the  whole  literally  realizes 
itself  within  the  temporal  series  by  changing  its  nature  through  the 
continuous  and  creative  interpenetration  of  the  differents  that  consti- 
tute it.  The  first  view  (that  of  the  'block  universe')  Professor  Bos- 
anquet regards  as  in  principle  untenable,  and  charges  that  it  has  falsely 
been  attributed  to  English  idealism  through  a  misunderstanding  ini- 
tiated by  Royce  and  exaggerated  by  James.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  many  passages  directed  against  the  progressist's  position  as 
well  as  in  the  sharp  difference  which  he  sees  between  morality  and 
religion,  the  view  seems  implicitly  accepted  and  defended.  The  second 
view  he  avowedly  rejects,  because  of  the  ruinous  change  which  fea- 
tures it.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  comes  dangerously 
near  accepting  it,  being  driven  by  the  difficulty  that  he  experiences 
in  expressing  his  conception  of  transcendence  in  purely  non-temporal 
terms.  If  Professor  Bosanquet  would  explain  precisely  how  his 
view  relates  itself  to  these  difficulties,  he  would  clear  up  a  dark  point 
which  I  at  least  feel,  and  which  I  think  has  done  much  to  cloud  the 
issue. 

In  conclusion,  I  return  to  the  main  point  I  have  tried  to  develop 
in  this  discussion.  So  far  as  I  can  see  the  chief  difference  between 
Professor  Bosanquet  and  myself  reduces  in  final  analysis  to  somewhat 
divergent  views  of  the  nature  of  thought  and  its  relation  to  reality. 
For  Professor  Bosanquet,  as  for  Mr.  Bradley,  thought  appears  to  be 
relational  and  discursive  and  always  in  pursuit  of  a  reality  which 
somehow  continues  to  lie  just  beyond  its  grasp;  hence  (despite  the 
nisus  of  thought  towards  the  whole)  the  impossibility  of  judgment's 
seizing  the  totality  of  things,  and  the  necessity  of  the  final  leap  to 
the  Absolute.  In  opposition  to  this,  I  seem  to  find  myself  driven  in 
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the  direction  developed  by  Lord  Haldane  in  his  recent  exceedingly 
valuable  book,  The  Reign  of  Relativity,  and  epitomized  in  his  thesis 
that  knowledge  is  '  foundational.' l  Thought  seems  to  me  not  re- 
lational, but  descriptive;  and  descriptive  not  of  mere  appearances  of 
an  ever-elusive  Absolute,  but  precisely  of  the  Absolute  itself.  I  must, 
therefore,  take  seriously  the  thesis  of  absolutism  that  "  reality  is  what 
thought,  operating  on  and  in  the  whole  complex  of  experience,  com- 
pels us  to  affirm."  And  by  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  I  find 
myself  driven  to  predicate  of  reality  precisely  what  affirmations 
thought  as  thus  foundational  seems  to  demand.  Among  these  affirma- 
tions I  think  I  discover  change  (continuous  and  not  discreet,  flowing 
and  not  saltatory),  because  the  rational  nexus  in  judgment,  being  de- 
scriptive of  the  dynamic,  is  itself  ipso  facto  dynamic.  "  Knowledge 
is  dynamic.  It  is  an  effort  to  transcend  the  apparently  given.  It  is 
always  pointing  beyond  itself.  And  with  the  continuous  advance 
towards  fuller  comprehension  the  object  itself  loses  its  apparently 
given  character.  It,  too,  is  dynamic  in  its  nature."2  If  Professor 
Bosanquet  can  show  that  what  thought  through  its  necessity  ulti- 
mately demands  about  the  totality  of  things  is  an  eternal  and  abstract 
identity  untouched  in  its  profound  depths  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
temporal  order,  rather  than  a  concrete  identity  and  coherence  (or- 

1  See   particularly   chapter   VI   on   "  Relativity   in    Experience   Generally." 
The  tendency  towards  inconsistency  in  Professor  Bosanquet's  argument,  sug- 
gested   above,     is    noted    by     Lord     Haldane    as     emerging    from     a   certain 
reservation    placed    by    Professor    Bosanquet    upon    his    agreement    with    Mr. 
Bradley 's  view.     "  For  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  worlds  of  our  experience 
have  been  fundamentally  transformed  and  reconstructed  by  thought,  working 
in  and  on  perception  and  general  experience.  .   .    .  Thus  a  quasi-real  world  is, 
for    Mr.    Bosanquet,    continuously   being   deposited    as   part   of   the   work   of 
thought,   and    thought    is   therefore   in   itself   not   so    far   removed   from   the 
nature  of  a  perfect  experience  as  the  exclusively  relational  view  would  lead 
us  to  think.     But  this  quasi-real  world  is  of  a  plastic  nature.     Its  aspects  never 
remain  fixed  or  static,  nor  wholly  cut  off  from  a  fuller  character  of  reality. 
Is  not  this  conclusion  one  that  comes  near  to  that  which  treats  reality  itself, 
as  well  as  our  knowledge,  as  disclosing  itself  at  a  variety  of  levels  which  form 
intelligible  stages  in  the  logical   process  of  its   self-development?     And   may 
not   truth    lie   rather   in   consistency   in   this   development    of   the   continuity 
of  the  logical   progress  from   each   level   to  the   larger  level  beyond   it.   than 
in  the  attainment  of  a  goal  which  thought  itself  cannot  define  and  which 
must    remain   for   ever   an   ideal   that   cannot   be   realised?     If   so,   it   is   the 
striving  that  contains  the  truth,  the  truth  of  quality.     And  the  ultimate  reality 
is  just  what  is  expressed  in  the  reality  of  this  striving"  (pp.  327-328). 

2  Haldane :  The  Reign  of  Relativity,  p.  140. 
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ganization,  I  should  prefer  to  call  it)  which  grows  and  changes  and 
develops  itself  from  level  to  level  through  the  time-phases  of  its 
differents — if  he  can  show  this,  then  for  myself  I  am  content  to  ac- 
knowledge my  blunder  in  elementary  logic  and  pitch  my  tent  towards 
the  ineffable  Absolute.  But  the  point  of  view  of  religion  which  is 
sharply  sundered  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  the  leadings  of  a 
'  faith '  and  '  will '  whose  findings  are  incorrigible  by  thought,  the 
unity  of  reality  whose  supernal  perfection  is  in  its  fathomless  char- 
acter and  value  incompatible  with  change 1 — these  I  must,  until  further 
enlightened,  continue  to  regard  as  inaccessible  to  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  prosaic  procedure  of  the  method  of  inference.  If  they 
do  not  provide  the  destiny  of  Tantalus  for  both  God  and  man,  they 
seem  at  least  to  throw  an  insuperable  barrier  across  the  path  of 
many  who,  like  myself,  must  perforce  solve  the  problems  of  experi- 
ence (if  at  all)  in  the  symbols  of  reason. 

G.  WATTS  CUNNINGHAM. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS. 

i  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  244.  In  this  passage  Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet  insists  upon  a  point  of  view  which,  to  my  mind,  is  identical 
with  Royce's  conception.  But  that  he  calls  the  '  block  universe,'  and  under 
that  phrase  condemns  it.  This  is  an  illustration  of  that  shifting,  noted  above, 
which  is  dark  to  me. 
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The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philosophy.  By  BERNARD 
BOSANQUET.  London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1921. — pp.  xiii,  220. 
To  all  who,  like  Professor  Bosanquet,  "  are  weary  of  the  clamorous 
and  spurious  pretensions  to  highly  significant  antagonism  on  the  basis 
of  etymology  misunderstood"  (p.  vi)  in  contemporary  thought  this 
will  prove  to  be  a  welcome  volume.  It  is  a  masterly  survey  of 
current  tendencies,  and  the  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in  turning 
the  reader's  mind  to  basic  analyses  that  tend  to  resolve  differences 
and  to  disclose  complementary  elements  among  the  different  con- 
temporary schools.  It  is  fortunate  that  one  so  well  qualified  for  the 
task  as  is  Professor  Bosanquet  has  devoted  himself  to  this  synoptic 
survey.  His  book  sharpens  issues  and  fixes  attention  upon  funda- 
mentals. No  one  who  labors  in  the  philosophical  field  can  afford  to, 
or  will,  overlook  it. 

To  say  the  whole  truth,  however,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor 
Bosanquet  did  not  conceive  his  discussion  more  objectively  and  in  a 
somewhat  less  polemical  manner.  His  constant  insistence  upon  his 
own  special  point  of  view  and  his  disposition  to  disparage  all  devia- 
tions from  it  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  are  deviations  will  doubt- 
less for  many  readers  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book.  Of  course 
a  book  must,  after  all,  be  written  from  a  point  of  view;  and  it  would 
be  a  churlish  proposal  that  an  author  should  be  expected  to  leave 
his  own  convictions  wholly  in  the  dark.  But  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Professor  Bosanquet  has  made  this  survey  more  partisan  than 
either  his  preface  promises  or  his  subject  demands.  Nevertheless,  as 
we  have  learned  to  expect  from  a  writer  so  gifted,  the  book  is  without 
doubt  a  notable  contribution  to  contemporary  thought.  It  does  much 
to  clarify  the  atmosphere  of  debate.  It  is  sane,  scholarly,  and  pi- 
quantly  suggestive.  Incidentally,  it  should  add  strength  to  those  who 
still  venture  to  hope  that  philosophical  discussion  is  not  wholly  fruit- 
less; for  it  discloses  significant  agreement  among  tendencies  which  at 
first  seem  radically  opposed. 

The  two  main  tendencies  compared  and  contrasted  are  neo-realism 
and  neo-idealism,  of  which  the  chief  exponents  are  the  Italian 
philosophers,  Croce,  Gentile,  and  their  followers.  Lying  in  the  back- 
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ground  throughout  the  discussion  and  serving  as  the  guiding  principle 
of  comparison  is  the  point  of  view  of  '  speculative  philosophy '  which 
the  author  regards  as  essentially  identical  with  the  older  or  traditional 
idealism.  The  primary  aim  of  the  discussion  is  to  show  in  what 
respects  realism  and  neo-idealism  agree  with  the  traditional  idealism 
and  in  what  respects  they  depart  from  it.  And  the  discussion,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  apparently  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
in  the  last  analysis  such  agreement  is  the  criterion  of  value. 

Neo-realism  agrees  with  speculative  philosophy  that  the  true  ac- 
tivity of  mind  is  discovery  rather  than  creation,  as  the  neo-idealist 
holds.  But  when  neo-realism  insists  that  the  final  nature  of  '  things ' 
is  definable  in  terms  of  their  independent,  isolated,  and  private  exist- 
ence it  parts  company  with  all  forms  of  idealism,  absolutism  as  well 
as  neo-idealism.  At  this  juncture  critical  realism  with  its  doctrine 
of  'essences'  joins  hands  with  the  older  idealism  against  neo-realism, 
since  this  doctrine  reduces  in  principle  to  the  contention  that  objects 
can  not  be  identified  with  the  quality  groups  familiar  to  us  as  'things.' 
But  the  absolute  severance  of  the  'what'  from  the  'that'  which 
critical  realism  makes  causes  it  to  break  with  the  older  idealism  and 
brings  it  back  into  harmony  with  neo-realism  on  the  doctrine  of 
transcendence.  The  error  here  common  to  the  two  "  is  the  confusion 
of  transcendence  of  experience  and  transcendence  of  immediacy, 
which  latter  is  the  inherent  character  of  thought,  and  includes  all  the 
recognized  cases  of  transcendence  on  which  critical  realism  relies  to 
establish  its  doctrine"  (p.  149;  see  the  whole  of  Chapter  VII). 
Again,  neo-realism  by  its  own  logic  is  led  "to  sustain  the  conception 
of  a  world  common  to  individual  finite  minds,  the  thesis  of  idealism 
and  the  antithesis  of  pluralism"  (p.  26).  Realistic  inquiries  con- 
cerning relativity  (cf.  Whitehead:  Concept  of  Nature}  lead  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  "contamination  of  nature  by  mind"  (p.  n),  that  is, 
they  drive  toward  the  conclusion  that  appearances  are  in  some  sense 
relative  to  mind.  On  the  question  of  the  structure  of  the  mind,  realism 
finds  itself  divided  in  its  counsels;  partly  it  denies  (with  neo-idealism) 
and  partly  it  supports  (with  traditional  idealism)  the  thesis  that  the 
unity  of  mind  implies  a  pure  subject  inherent  in  it.  But  it  agrees 
with  neo-idealism  that  the  subject  cannot  be  made  object  (Chapter  I). 
Both  neo-idealism  and  neo-realism  err  in  too  narrowly  limiting  the 
universe ;  the  one  "  to  the  creative  work  of  constructive  thinking," 
and  the  other  "  to  the  real  world  of  the  context  of  our  waking  bodies  " 
(p.  62;  see  the  whole  of  Chapter  II).  The  tendency  since  Kant 
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"to  seek  clues  to  the  nature  of  the  universe  in  the  more  concrete 
ranges  of  human  experience"  has  brought  about  a  further  agreement 
in  the  account  of  the  religious  consciousness  which  "seems  to  come 
to  much  the  same  in  Alexander  the  realist,  in  James  the  radical  em- 
piricist, and  in  Bradley  the  absolutist"  (pp.  63,  68-69,  and  the  whole 
of  Chapter  III). 

"  Extremes  of  thought  may  meet  in  an  error  as  well  as  in  a  truth  " 
(p.  100).  And  the  fundamental  error  in  which,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Bosanquet,  practically  all  the  currents  of  contemporary  thought 
meet,  an  error  that  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  age  and  "to  a 
really  incredible  extent  disorganizes  the  classification  and  appreciation 
of  philosophical  ideas"  (p.  100),  is  the  insistence  on  the  objectivity  of 
time  and  change  which  is  found  "  in  the  neo-idealist,  in  the  neo-realist, 
in  the  votary  of  duration,  in  the  radical  empiricist,  in  the  theorist  of 
action"  (p.  101).  This  error  arises  from  a  simple  mistake  in  ele- 
mentary logic.  7  -\-  5  =  12.  "  If  12  were  not  the  same  as  7  -\-  5,  the 
judgment  would  not  be  true.  If  it  were  not  different,  the  judgment 
would  not  be  a  judgment.  .  .  .  What  you  have  in  this  simplest 
example  is  an  eternal  novelty.  It  is  the  expression  of  something  which, 
parting  from  itself,  and  which,  being  always  old,  is  yet  perennially 
new.  To  consider  the  expression  impartially  is  to  recognize  in  the 
simplest  thought  this  inherent  connection.  Here  we  have  the  open 
secret,  from  which  a  hasty  and  one-sided  philosphy  runs  away.  .  .  . 
So  when  we  find  a  doctrine  which  judges  of  ultimate  reality  on  the 
basis  that  if  novelty,  progress,  difference  are  to  be  achieved,  the 
identity  of  the  whole  as  a  whole  and  in  its  ultimate  character  must 
be  abandoned,  we  know  where  we  are.  We  are  simply  in  the  presence 
of  a  blunder  in  elementary  logic.  We  are  confronted  by  the  belief 
that  a  whole  complex,  to  affirm  itself  in  something  new,  must,  as  a 
whole,  depart  and  recede  from  something  that  it  already  was"  (pp. 
103-104).  Not  only  do  the  progressists  commit  this  elementary 
logical  blunder,  but  they  are  guilty  of  substituting  (driven,  no  doubt, 
by  this  logical  error)  a  popular  conception  of  religion  as  "the  will 
and  endeavor  to  realize  fresh  good  by  extinguishing  what  is  identified 
with  evil "  for  the  deeper  idea  of  religion  as  "  the  union  with  a  whole 
beyond  the  finite  self,  and  self-realization  in  and  through  this  union" 
(pp.  120,  121 ).  In  short,  they  substitute  morality,  and  a  morality  of 
endless  approximation,  for  religion  (see  Chapters  VI  and  VIII). 
This  refusal  of  the  progressist  philosophy  (popular  philosophy,  Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet  in  one  place  calls  it)  to  face  the  final  paradox  of  the 
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universe,  its  'eternal  novelty,'  is  the  cause  of  the  deepest  rift  in  con- 
temporary philosophy  and  profoundly  divides  the  thinking  world :  "  On 
the  one  side  the  temper  of  the  ethical  movement,  the  Italian  neo- 
idealism,  the  humanistic  and  neo-realist  currents  of  life  with  all  that 
are  akin  to  them;  on  the  other  side  all  speculative  philosophy  which 
penetrates  and  apprehends  the  unity  which  is  grasped  by  faith,  and 
which,  while  recognizing  the  series  of  events  as  the  vehicle  of  reve- 
lation, is  aware  that  the  concrete  perfection  which  the  finite  spirit 
essentially  needs  to  lay  hold  of  cannot  appear  in  its  full  nature  within 
the  succession  of  temporal  events"  (p.  200).  The  author  concludes 
his  survey  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  even  this  division 
within  current  thought  may  be  removed.  It  will  be  removed,  however, 
only  when  the  progressist  ceases  to  evade  the  fundamental  problem, 
abandons  his  "  simple  philosophy  of  absolute  and  ultimate  progress 
in  the  real,"  and  acquires  "  a  deeper  democratic  sense  of  spiritual 
oneness  in  the  universe,  as  we  find  ourselves  compelled,  by  a  widening 
and  deepening  experience,  to  interpret  and  value  it"  (p.  217). 

This  hasty  summary  of  Professor  Bosanquefs  survey  does  scant 
justice  to  the  suggestiveness  of  his  discussion,  but  it  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  high  points  of  his  book.  There  are  two  or  three  re- 
marks which  I  desire  to  make  by  way  of  estimating  the  value  of  his 
strictures  upon  the  point  of  view  of  temporalism.  His  criticisms 
of  the  thesis  which  I  myself  have  ventured  to  suggest  in  my  Study  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Bergson  I  hope  to  consider  in  some  detail  in 
another  paper. 

As  against  temporalism  as  Professor  Bosanquet  conceives  it  he 
has,  to  my  mind,  established  his  case.  By  temporalism,  or  progress- 
ism  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  he  means  the  doctrine  that  all  that  is  as 
a  system,  or  as  a  whole,  ceases  to  be  one  thing  and  becomes  "  in  the 
main  and  in  its  profound  character  and  foundations  something  alto- 
gether different"  (p.  179;  the  same  idea  is  reiterated  frequently  in 
Chapter  IX).  As  I  understand,  such  a  view  of  reality  as  this  may 
be  accused  of  the  error  in  elementary  logic  above  exposed  and  leads 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  reality  in  its  nature  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  judgment.  It  also  substitutes  a  morality  of  approximation 
for  religion,  if  it  follows  the  leading  of  its  own  logic;  and  this  is 
not  only  theoretically  unsatisfactory  but  practically  dangerous  as  well. 
That  reality  is  mere  change,  the  progressive  creation  of  the  absolutely 
and  impalpably  new,  is  a  view  on  which  Professor  Bosanquet's  criti- 
cism is  successful. 
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But  the  question  still  lingers  whether  Professor  Bosanquet  has 
justly  stated  the  progressist's  thesis.  He  seems  to  proceed  in  his 
discussion  on  the  assumption  that  'all  that  is'  is  in  some  genuine 
sense  a  '  whole,'  a  '  system.'  And  to  this  assumption  some  at  least 
of  the  progressists  might  legitimately  demur.  For  surely  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  who  have  held  the  view  of  temporalism  have 
not  been  willing  to  subscribe  to  a  metaphysical  monism.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  that,  even  accepting  Professor  Bosanquet's  statement  of 
temporalism  as  in  principle  correct,  his  arguments  stand  four-square 
against  the  pluralists.  Furthermore,  the  progressist  may  question 
whether  his  view  necessarily  implies  that  '  all  that  is '  becomes  '  some- 
thing altogether  different.'  He  may  contend  that  it  changes  into  that 
which  is  to  be.  Of  course,  if  'all  that  is'  is  defined  so  as  to  include 
all  that  can  be  (as  is  done  by  Professor  Bosanquet  on  page  177  and 
elsewhere),  then  the  ground  is  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  the  pro- 
gressist; but  this  looks  strangely  like  begging  the  question  at  issue 
and  reduces  the  matter  to  a  definition  of  terms.  Indeed,  there  seems 
good  ground  for  holding  that  much  of  Professor  Bosanquet's  criti- 
cism turns  upon  the  vagueness  of  the  word  '  is '  in  the  phrase  '  all 
there  is.'  He  means  by  it  all-that-is-now-or-ever-can-be ;  the  pro- 
gressist, on  the  other  hand,  may,  and  generally  does,  mean  what-now-is. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  obvious  that  the  progressist  is  bound  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  dictum:  "The  whole  can  be  said  to  change  only  if  it 
departs  from  its  unity  of  character  and  value"  (pp.  192-193).  The 
progressist  might  reply,  paraphrasing  a  statement  of  Professor  Bos- 
anquet's (p.  192)  in  criticism  of  his  point  of  view:  no  one,  unless 
it  were  Heracleitus,  has  denied  that  identity  in  some  sense  character- 
izes the  temporal  order,  and  that  this  identity  in  some  measure 
reveals  its  nature. 

In  Professor  Bosanquet's  very  stimulating  discussion  of  the  age- 
old  ontological  argument  there  is  one  point  of  special  significance 
which  I  wish  particularly  to  note.  The  point  I  refer  to  is  developed 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Essence  and  Existence "  and  is  in  principle  that 
the  mind's  nature  is  to  affirm  truly  of  reality.  It  is  a  restatement  of 
the  old  doctrine  that  essence  involves  existence,  but  it  is  a  restate- 
ment which  amounts  to  a  practically  new  thesis;  it  broadens  the 
traditional  doctrine  to  include  all  judgments  and  restates  it  in  terms 
that  make  it  concrete  and  convincing.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  Prof- 
essor Bosanquet  has  here  touched  upon  a  matter  of  basic  importance. 
And  to  my  mind  the  thesis  which  he  advocates  is  one  that  we  all  in 
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one  way  or  another  in  principle  accept — unless,  indeed,  we  venture 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  intuitionist  and  presume  to  weigh  the 
value  of  thought  in  the  scale  of  a  fateful  dualism.  As  Professor 
Bosanquet  urges,  this  idea  throws  the  whole  problem  of  truth  and 
error  into  a  better  perspective,  by  making  truth  the  normal  attribute 
of  judgment  and  error  the  exceptional  feature  demanding  explanation. 
"  In  this  case  we  start  from  the  conception  that  essence,  nature,  or 
idea  involves  existence  and  account  for  error  by  reservations  upon  it " 
(p.  83).  It  also  provides  us  with  a  method  of  giving  an  intelligible 
definition  of  the  real  as  "the  object  affirmed  by  thought" — a  defini- 
tion which  includes  within  its  scope  the  ideal  as  well  as  the  actual. 
And  incidentally  but  significantly,  it  may  be  noted,  it  renders  unmean- 
ing the  old  problem  of  the  relation  between  thought  and  reality 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  the  question,  How  may  the  chasm  between 
thought  and  reality  be  bridged? — a  problem  which  some  epistemolog- 
ical  theories  make  fundamental  and  at  length  despair  of  a  solution.  Is 
it  not  the  simplest  hypothesis,  after  all,  that  truth  is  more  natural 
to  mind  than  is  error  and  a  true  judgment  qualifies  reality?  This 
to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  profound  suggestions  which  Professor 
Bosanquet  has  made  in  his  entire  book. 

In  conclusion  I  venture  to  say  that  Professor  Bosanquet's  survey 
of  contemporary  tendencies  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  a  method 
which  promises  much,  and  which  if  seriously  and  generally  pursued 
will  render  more  precise  basic  issues.  And  fortunately  there  is  not 
wanting  other  evidence  that  there  is  a  growing  disposition  among 
thinkers  to  think  thus  synthetically.  Two  points  of  view  are  better 
than  one  where  living  problems  are  under  survey. 

G.  WATTS  CUNNINGHAM. 
UNIVERSITY  OP  TEXAS. 

A  History  of  Psychology.  By  GEORGE  SIDNEY  BRETT.  Vol.  II: 
Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Period.  Pp.  394.  Vol.  Ill:  Modern 
Psychology.  Pp.  322.  London,  Allen  and  Unwin;  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1921. 

THE  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared  in  I9I2.1  The  long  interval 
of  nine  years  taken  for  its  completion  may  well  have  been  required 
to  collect  and  digest  the  enormous  amount  of  material,  much  of  it 
rare  and  difficult,  and  to  arrange  and  write  it  down.  If  so,  no  one 
will  reasonably  complain.  Conditions  arising  from  the  War  may  also 
have  contributed  to  the  delay.  They,  at  any  rate,  would  seem  to  be 
i  Cf.  this  REVIEW,  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  665-667. 
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responsible  for  the  changes  in  type  and  format,  the  later  volumes 
being  slightly  smaller  than  the  first  and  the  lines,  forty  to  the  page 
instead  of  thirty-five,  slightly  more  crowded.  The  change  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  breaks  up  the  uniformity  of  the  set;  but  one  has 
to  reckon  with  the  increased  cost  of  bookmaking.  In  general  appear- 
ance the  volumes  still  conform  to  that  of  the  series  in  which  they 
are  included,  the  Muirhead  Library  of  Philosophy.  If  the  keen  edge 
of  expectation  whetted  by  the  first  volume  had  been  somewhat  dulled 
by  the  long  waiting  for  its  successors,  it  is  gratifying  that  the 
author's  energy  did  not  flag  and  that  he  has  at  length  furnished  us  with 
the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  critical  history  of  psychology 
that  has  yet  been  written. 

The  author's  task,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  was  to  trace  in  chron- 
ological order  the  steps  by  which  the  present  stage  of  development 
in  psychology  has  been  reached  in  our  modern  world.  The  nearer 
limit  was  placed  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  this  limit 
has  not  been  exceeded  except  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  account  of  an  author  influential  before  that  date.  The 
chronological  order,  however,  could  not  be  strictly  adhered  to,  but 
gives  place,  naturally,  in  the  modern  period  to  one  partly  national 
and  partly  topical.  Even  for  the  period  relating  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  term  being  taken  here  in  its  widest  extent,  a  separate  chapter 
had  to  be  given  to  the  Arabians.  The  history  itself  is  exceedingly 
complicated.  It  is  inextricably  entangled  with  the  history  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  with  all  manner  of  metaphysical  and  theologi- 
cal speculations  relating  to  the  soul's  antecedents,  environment  and 
destiny,  and  it  ramifies  out  into  connection  with  all  the  cultural 
interests  of  humanity.  Two  dangers  beset  the  historian,  one  of  over- 
simplification, one  of  over-elaboration  and  the  pursuit  of  irrelevances. 
The  working  psychologist  has  no  need  to  take  account  of  the  history 
of  his  science  at  all,  or  even  to  have  any  very  clear  conception  of 
what  it  is  all  about.  But  whatever  the  conception  anyone  may  enter- 
tain as  to  what  psychology  is  or  ought  to  be  today,  it  is  certain  that 
that  conception  and  the  science  built  on  it  grows  out  of  a  long  history 
of  observation  and  speculation  complicated  in  the  extreme.  If  then 
the  historical  interest  is  to  be  met — and  there  are  doubtless,  even 
in  these  days  when  the  present  and  the  practical  suffice  for  the  many, 
some  who  are  intelligently  interested  in  the  movement  of  ideas — this 
complication  must  be  duly  exhibited:  the  tree  must  not  be  cut  off 
at  its  roots  or  unnaturally  lopped  of  its  branches.  At  the  same  time 
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there  must  evidently  be  selection  and  appropriate  emphasis;  the  main 
psychological  doctrines  must  be  brought  into  the  foreground,  subordi- 
nate doctrines  given  a  secondary  place,  and  only  enough  of  the  sci- 
entific, theological  and  metaphysical  setting  sketched  to  make  them 
intelligible,  while  the  temptation  to  follow  up  such  divagations  as  the 
angelology  and  demonology  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  writers  must  be 
resisted.  Moreover,  since  in  a  history  so  complicated  there  is  manifest 
danger  of  losing  one's  way  in  the  tangle  of  details,  the  whole  story 
should  be  so  set  forth  as  to  bring  out,  not  indeed  a  steady  line  of 
advance,  which  would  be  false  to  the  facts,  but  at  any  rate  the  main 
trends  of  direction.  How  successful  Mr.  Brett  has  been  in  these 
several  particulars,  readers  will  doubtless  differ  in  judging.  But 
this  at  least  may  be  said,  that  he  appears  to  have  made  a  conscientious 
effort  to  meet  the  conditions  and  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  praise  to  say 
that  he  has  not  altogether  failed.  The  reader  might  have  been 
helped  by  more  numerous  summaries  in  retrospect  of  the  achievement 
of  a  period,  the  general  character  of  which,  however,  is  usually  marked 
out  in  advance.  To  the  present  reviewer  the  author  seems  in  the 
main  to  have  shown  good  judgment  both  in  his  inclusions  and  in 
what  he  has  rejected. 

Following  a  sketch  in  Part  I  of  the  Background  of  Mediaeval 
Thought,  the  general  plan  of  the  second  volume  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  Mediaeval  Doctrines  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  Part  II,  then  in  Part  III  to  follow  out  the  movement  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  finally  in  Part  IV  to  describe 
the  psychological  development  in  the  important  eighteenth  century. 
The  reader  is  tempted  to  hasten  on  to  the  later  and  more  familiar 
phases  of  the  movement,  but  would  miss  much  that  is  both  interesting 
and  valuable  to  the  student  of  origins  if  he  totally  neglected  the  earlier. 
He  should  at  any  rate  pay  attention  to  the  chapter  on  the  Arabian 
Teachers  in  Part  I,  for,  although,  as  Mr.  Brett  says,  Europe  owes 
to  the  Arabs  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  docu- 
ments and  for  little  else,  their  mystical  and  theosophical  speculations, 
allied  to  the  Neoplatonic  line  of  thought,  represent  the  idea  of 
experience,  that  reflective  study  of  the  inner  life  from  which  new 
ideas,  as  he  also  says,  might  at  any  time  emerge.  The  reader  should 
also  pay  attention  to  the  illuminating  chapter  in  Part  II  on  the 
Groundwork  of  Mediaeval  Thought,  where  he  will  find  succinctly  set 
forth  the  leading  principles  of  matter  and  method,  physiology  and 
psychology,  and  the  other  special  subjects  of  psychological  interest, 
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or  at  least  of  interest  bearing  on  psychology,  which  dominated  the 
mediaeval  mind.  One  point  noted  on  p.  73  is  worth  calling  attention  to. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that  the  mediaeval  spiritus  had  in 
it  nothing  antithetic  to  material,  but  simply  stood  for  the  ancient 
'pneuma,'  the  material  basis  of  life;  it  is  not  so  well  understood  that 
the  '  animal  spirits/  which  figure  so  prominently  in  Descartes'  theory 
of  the  relations  of  soul  and  body,  are  for  mediaeval  writers  the  specific 
human  spirits  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  animated  and  are  the 
indispensable  basis  of  sense  and  thought.  In  the  doctrine  of  species 
in  the  theory  of  sense-perception,  species  impressa,  in  media,  and 
exprcssa — the  three  stages  of  the  process — it  is  not  so  clear  that  the 
author  is  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  final  stage:  "We  are 
said  to  apprehend  when  we  know  this  internal  object,"  the  species 
expressa;  is  not  the  meaning  rather  this,  that  we  are  said  to  know 
the  external  object  when  we  apprehend  this  internal  object?  And 
when  a  little  later,  expounding  the  doctrine  of  William  of  Conches, 
he  explains  ingenium  as  presumably  the  equivalent  of  the  modern 
'  awareness,'  he  seems  plainly  wrong,  for  the  definition  he  quotes  in 
support  of  this  interpretation,  "vis  animae  naturalis  ad  aliquid  cito 
percipiendum,"  (p.  92)  seems  rather  to  indicate  the  native  Anlage  or 
capacity  of  intelligence;  and  this  accords  better  with  his  own  account 
of  the  term  as  used  by  Isaac  of  Stella,  according  to  which  it  is  the 
name  for  the  activity  or  capacity  (vis,  intentio)  of  the  mind  to  extend 
itself  and  acquire  knowledge. 

In  the  exposition  of  doctrines  attached  to  the  names  of  the  numerous 
authors  cited  there  is  evidence  of  intimate  acquaintances  with  the 
sources  and  the  best  modern  critics  and  historians,  but  there  is  no 
claim  to  be  exhaustive,  the  author's  aim  being  rather  to  bring  out 
the  contributions  which  each  makes  to  the  general  movement  and  to 
estimate  their  significance.  In  this  he  everywhere  shows  indepen- 
dence of  judgment,  his  comments  being  often  both  penetrating  and 
profound.  Thus  in  writing  of  Thomas  Aquinas  he  refuses  to  follow 
the  common  opinion  that  Aquinas  excelled  his  master  Albertus  to  any 
great  extent  in  his  psychology,  although  he  acknowledges,  of  course, 
the  former's  superiority  in  general  in  subtlety  and  systematization. 
What  he  emphasizes  in  both  is  the  steady  restoration  of  the  Aristote- 
lian doctrine,  modified  so  as  to  conform  to  the  theology,  and  especially 
the  convergence  of  scholasticism  on  the  task  of  annihilating  the 
Arabian  doctrine  of  the  intellect  ending  in  the  clear  assertion  of  the 
immanence  of  all  psychic  powers  in  the  individual.  At  the  same 
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time  he  is  keen  to  point  out  the  dualism  in  the  revised  doctrine  of 
the  intellect,  the  inability  of  the  scholastics  to  explain  how  the 
particular  forms  of  sense  become  contents  of  thought  and  so  uni- 
versalized. Pure  empiricism  is  rejected;  Aquinas  ultimately  falls 
back  on  God  as  the  explanation  of  the  unity.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Brett 
says,  and  the  remark  is  characteristic  of  his  method,  we  have  already 
the  cleft  between  mind  and  matter  which  was  later  developed  by 
Descartes;  also,  the  Cartesian  principle  of  union  through  God;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  suggestion  of  that  later  Aristotelianism  elaborated 
by  Kant.  He  also  shows  how  in  the  analysis  given  by  Aquinas  of 
Love  we  have  the  foundations  both  of  a  rational  ethics  and  of  a 
social  psychology.  Again,  in  writing  of  Duns  Scotus,  he  brings 
out  the  fact  that  the  method  of  exposition  adopted  by  Scotus  appears 
to  anticipate  in  principle  the  later  ideas  of  a  fringe  of  consciousness. 
And  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  is  commonly 
regarded  as  representing  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  movement 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he  judiciously  observes 
that  he  could  better  be  described  as  its  last  representative,  since  the 
rule  of  the  Church  had  hitherto  been  catholic,  not  theology  alone, 
but  all  branches  of  learning  being  its  concern.  It  was  Bacon's  firm 
grasp  on  the  idea  of  experiment,  anticipated  in  a  measure  by  Albertus 
Magnus,  which  diverted  the  study  of  the  faculties  into  new  paths  empi- 
rical in  methods  and  results. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  here  the  author's  attempt  to  clarify  the 
confused  movements  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  which,  along  with 
further  elaborations  of  the  scholastic  tradition  and  an  abundant  out- 
cropping of  mysticism  and  fantastic  speculation,  there  is  yet  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  development  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  ever 
more  and  more  exert  a  dominating  influence  on  psychology.  Nor  can 
we  pause  to  consider  his  excellent  account  of  the  scientific  basis 
for  further  advance  laid  by  such  men  as  Galileo  and  Francis  Bacon, 
Kepler  and  Newton,  and  in  other  directions,  by  Van  Helmont,  Glisson, 
Wilis,  Vieussens  and  the  rest.  It  suffices *to  note  in  passing  his  view 
that  the  sixteenth  century  was  predominantly  an  age  of  destruction 
and  that  in  the  seventeenth  the  desire  is  not  so  much  to  create  sys- 
tems as  to  think  systematically  under  the  new  conditions.  This 
brings  us  to  Descartes. 

Descartes  died  in  1650,  not  1660,  as  wrongly  stated,  p.  194,  and 
implied,  p.  188.  (The  date  is  correctly  given,  p.  302).  In  the  sys- 
tematic account  which  Mr.  Brett  gives  of  the  psychology  of  this 
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thinker,  he  is  concerned,  along  with  full  recognition  of  the  new  spirit, 
to  bring  out  the  overlapping  of  the  old  with  the  new  and  to  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad.  Descartes  is  full  of  inconsistencies,  his 
doctrines  lack  unity,  fluctuating  between  the  extremes  of  rationalism 
and  naturalism,  shifting  at  different  periods  according  to  the  exi- 
gences of  controversy  and  the  conditions  of  temperament  and  pre- 
possessions. One  is  uncertain,  however,  at  times  of  the  correctness 
of  the  interpretation,  especially  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  explicit 
references.  What,  e.g.,  was  precisely  Descartes'  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas?  Many  years  ago  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick  examined  the 
subject  and  concluded  that,  as  distinguished  from  self-evident  judg- 
ments, only  one  idea  is  explicitly  accepted  by  Descartes  as  innate, 
namely,  the  idea  of  God.  Mr.  Brett  says  that  Descartes  attempted 
a  catalogue,  but  does  not  tell  us  where.  Similarly  as  regards  the 
automatism  of  animals,  he  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  treating 
animals  first  as  mere  machines  and  then,  later,  granting  them  a  kind 
of  consciousness  which  includes  sensations,  but  does  not  amount  to 
thought.  But  this  is  connected  with  his  doubtfully  tenable  view 
that  Descartes'  soul  was  identical  with  Aristotle's  reason,  and  the 
inconsistency  becomes  Mr.  Brett's  own  when  (p.  262)  he  makes 
it  a  point  of  difference  between  Locke  and  Descartes  that  the  former 
attributed  sensation  to  animals,  especially  in  view  of  his  statement 
that,  according  to  Locke,  sensations  are  physical.  A  special  section 
is  given  to  the  exposition  of  Descartes'  doctrine  of  the  '  passions ' 
followed  by  one  on  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza,  and  the  discussion  of 
both  is  acute  and  for  the  purposes  adequate.  It  is  a  pity  that  no 
such  account  was  given  of  the  doctrine  of  Malebranche,  whose  psycho- 
logical importance  in  other  respects  is  recognized.  That  the  author 
does  not  always  use  his  sources  properly  is  evidenced  first  by  his  taking 
from  Ribot  the  translation  of  Descartes'  account  of  the  process  of 
'  admiration '  instead  of  going  to  the  original,  and  then  perverting  the 
sense  by  ascribing  to  the  movement  of  'our  thought'  what  Des- 
cartes ascribes  to  les  esfrrits.  There  is  the  further  error  of  repre- 
senting Descartes  as  teaching  that  an  emotion  is  "  a  state  of  the  animal 
spirits  and  the  blood,"  when  Art.  96  of  the  "Passions  de  1'Ame" 
only  says  that  these  cause  the  five  primary  passions. 

The  four  chapters  on  the  psychology  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
where  the  national  lines  of  development  begin  to  be  significant,  deal 
respectively  with  the  British  psychologists,  continental  empiricism, 
the  beginnings  of  German  psychology  and  the  influence  and  appli- 
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cations  of  psychology  in  that  century.  The  material  is  well  selected, 
there  is  a  fine  balance  in  its  distribution  and  the  exposition  is  made 
interesting  and  instructive  by  the  epigrammatic  and  unconventional 
judgments  and  the  retrospective  and  anticipatory  allusions  we  have 
been  led  to  expect.  These  chapters  fill  about  a  third  of  the  volume. 
It  is  impossible  to  summarize  them  briefly;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  vividly  portray  in  condensed  phrase  and  pregnant  utterance 
all  the  movement  so  critically  significant  for  the  history  of  psychology 
occurring  at  this  period.  Of  the  author's  estimates  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  several  contributions,  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion ; 
certainly  not  all  would  agree  with  the  high  estimate  he  places  on 
the  systematizer  Wolff,  and  one  rubs  one's  eyes  when  reading  of 
Hartley  (p.  281)  that  he  was  the  first  to  take  serious  account  of 
the  fact  that  mental  and  bodily  processes  are  conjoined  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  senses;  one  would  suppose  that  this  much  at  least  was 
matter  of  universal  agreement.  But  in  the  main  his  judgments 
seem  to  be  acutely  just.  Thus,  e.g.,  it  throws  a  light  over  all  Hume's 
undertaking  if  we  remember  that  his  apparently  explanatory  terms 
belief,  custom,  cause,  are,  as  Mr.  Brett  explains,  nothing  of  the  sort, 
but  are  merely  descriptive  titles  for  modes  of  behavior.  And  such 
a  judgment  as  that  passed  on  Condillac's  procedure,  starting  from 
the  unscientific  concept  of  the  solitary  individual,  as  "a  new  way 
of  deducing  entities  from  nonentity,"  the  merits  of  which  "  depend 
largely  on  its  failure,"  is  both  accurate  and  entertaining. 

The  third  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Part  I  being  entitled 
The  Age  of  Transition,  and  treated  as  it  appears  in  Britain,  France  and 
Germany,  Part  II,  Modern  Psychology,  the  various  phases  of  which 
are  traced  in  connection  with  general  scientific  tendencies  in  chap- 
ters dealing  respectively  with  the  movement  from  Fechner  to  Wundt, 
with  representative  types  of  theory  among  other  German  writers,  with 
British  psychology  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  with  a  general 
survey  of  the  progress  of  psychology  in  France,  Italy  and  America. 
A  concluding  chapter  deals  with  the  scope  of  modern  psychology 
in  the  various  branches  into  which  it  has  developed.  We  are  here 
on  familar  ground,  but  the  more  familiar  the  ground,  the  greater 
the  admiration  of  the  skill  with  which  we  find  it  surveyed ;  even 
the  best  informed  may  find  here  much  to  learn,  much  to  stimulate 
fresh  discernment  and  a  finer  appreciation.  For  there  is  nothing 
in  Mr.  Brett  that  is  onesided  or  doctrinaire;  naturally  as  a  historian 
he  has  no  such  contempt  for  history  as  is  shown  by  some  of  our 
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modern  extremists  in  psychology  as  in  other  departments  of  human 
endeavor;  he  is  sympathetic  to  every  effort  both  to  exploit  and  to 
apply  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  gained  by  experience  and 
experiment.  His  learning  is  extensive  and  seems  to  be  generally 
accurate;  his  criticisms  are  acute  and  generally  sound.  And  he 
writes  with  clarity  and  incisiveness;  for  so  learned  a  book  the  work 
is  more  than  usually  readable,  although  the  condensation  is  such  that 
the  ordinary  reader  will  probably  find  it  difficult  to  take  in  more 
than  a  quite  limited  amount  at  any  one  sitting.  Hence  it  is  likely 
to  serve  better  as  a  book  of  reference  than  for  any  rough  and  ready 
getting  up  of  the  subject  for  examination.  The  work  as  a  whole 
is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  either  Klemm  or  Dessoir,  both 
of  which  were  published  after  the  appearance  of  Brett's  first  volume. 
It  is  doubtless  not  the  final  presentation  of  the  subject,  even  up 
to  date,  but  it  seems  fitted  long  to  remain  the  standard.  What  is 
now  needed  is  a  history  of  psychological  doctrines,  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs after  the  manner  of  Warren's  recent  history  of  the  doctrines 
of  association.  Such  a  series,  however,  while  it  would  supplement 
the  general  history  attached  to  men  and  movements,  periods  and 
countries,  would  depend  upon  it  and  could  never  supplant  it. 

It  is  unecessary  to  single  out  from  the  third  volume  special  points 
for  comment,  the  general  character  of  the  writing  having  been 
already  sufficiently  indicated.  It  may  be  permitted,  nevertheless,  in 
conclusion  to  note  one  special  fact  as  bearing  on  present  tendencies 
in  American  psychology.  Under  the  heading,  The  New  Synthesis, 
Mr.  Brett  devotes  ten  pages  to  the  exposition  of  the  psychology  of 
James  Ward,  a  larger  space  than  that  given  to  any  other  author 
in  the  two  volumes  except  Descartes,  Herbart,  Wundt,  Beneke, 
Fechner  and  Lotze,  and  only  twelve  pages  are  given  to  each  of  the 
last  three.  The  historical  importance  of  Ward's  article  on  Psychol- 
ogy in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  was  recog- 
nized at  the  time  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  attitude  in  British  psy- 
chology. Three  years  ago  Ward  published  his  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology, the  book  of  which  Bain,  reviewing  the  Encyclopaedia  article, 
said  that,  when  it  should  be  written,  Mr.  Ward  would  have  produced 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  human  mind.  In  England  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book  was  hailed  as  an  event  going  far  to  justify 
Bain's  prediction.  In  America  the  book,  like  Hume's  Treatise,  seems 
to  have  fallen  stillborn  from  the  press;  last  year  Ward  remarked 
to  the  present  writer  that  he  had  not  seen  a  single  review  of  it 
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from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Even  Mr.  Brett  fails  to  mention 
it.  Psychology,  we  may  suppose,  develops  in  each  country  along  the 
lines  of  the  national  genius  as  well  as  those  of  the  historical  tradi- 
tion, and  it  is  no  discredit  to  us  if  we  follow  our  bent  and  devote 
ourselves  largely  to  observation  of  the  palpable,  to  social  implications 
and  to  practical  applications.  But  it  would  be  discreditable  if  we 
totally  neglected  theory  and,  despising  the  artists,  gave  over  our 
science  to  the  artizans.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  neglect  of  Ward 
in  this  country  is  symptomatic  and  arises  from  aversion  to  the 
'  subtle/  suspicion  of  the  '  logical/  and  general  disesteem  for  '  phi- 
losophy '  so  prevalent  among  our  contemporaries.  These  prejudices 
are  happily  not  shared  by  Mr.  Brett. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 

A  History  of  English  Philosophy.  By  W.  R.  SORLEY.  New  York 
and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1921. — pp.  xv,  372. 
As  most  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  this  is  not  strictly  a  new 
book.  The  author  says  in  his  brief  preface :  "  The  book,  as  it  now 
appears,  is  based  upon  a  series  of  chapters  contributed  to  The  Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literature."  Not  only  so,  but  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  volume  was  largely  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  original  contributions  to  the  Cambridge  History.  It  was 
evidently  written,  not  for  the  mere  beginner,  nor  for  the  professional 
student  of  philosophy,  but  for  the  really  intelligent  and  informed 
general  reader.  Any  writer  is  fortunate  to  have  such  an  assured 
group  of  readers,  and,  needless  to  say,  Professor  Sorley  has  treated 
his  readers  with  respect.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  valuable  vol- 
ume has  not  been  available  before  for  those  who  did  not  own  the 
admirable,  but  bulky  and  expensive  series  to  which  the  essential  part 
was  originally  contributed. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  only  history  covering  the  whole  field 
of  English  Philosophy.  In  1912  Professor  Seth  published  his  Eng- 
lish Philosophers  and  Schools  of  Philosophy  as  a  volume  in  the 
"  Channels  of  English  Literature "  series.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if 
this  excellent  book  has  received  in  this  country  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Like  Professor  Sorley's  History  of  English  Philosophy, 
its  character  is,  to  some  extent,  determined  by  that  of  the  series 
to  which  it  belongs,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  detracting  from  its 
value.  Though  confined  to  rather  brief  space,  as  the  nature  of 
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the  series  required,  Professor  Seth  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
hurried,  and  he  gives  us  a  very  clear,  readable,  and  judicious  ex- 
position of  what  is  most  essential  in  English  Philosophy.  In  his  too 
modest  Preface,  the  author,  disclaiming  any  ambitious  intentions,  says : 
"  Such  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  subject  as  will  be  found,  so 
far  as  the  seventeenth  century  is  concerned,  in  Charles  de  Remusat's 
Histoirc  de  la  Philosophic  en  Angleterre  depuis  Bacon  jusqu'  d 
Locke,  or  in  Professor  Sorley's  admirable  chapters  in  The  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature,  lies  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  work."  So  far  as  Professor  Sorley's  chapters  are  con- 
cerned, Professor  Seth  concedes  too  much.  It  is  very  easy  to 
compare  the  scale  of  these  histories  of  English  Philosophy  as  we 
now  have  them;  for,  while  Professor  Sorley's  publishers  have 
treated  him  much  the  more  generously  as  regards  size  of  page  and 
type,  the  average  printed  page  of  the  two  volumes  contains  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  words.  It  thus  appears  without  the 
computations  usually  necessary,  that  Professor  Seth's  volume  con- 
tains nearly  twenty  per  cent  more  matter  than  Professor  Sorley's; 
and  the  difference  of  scale  is  even  greater  than  this  would  indicate, 
as  the  former  writer  confines  himself  rather  more  closely  than  the 
latter  to  the  more  prominent  figures  in  English  Philosophy.  Not 
that  this  is  necessarily  an  advantage.  To  make  a  rough  comparison 
in  four  typical  cases,  while  Locke  is  given  practically  the  same  space 
in  the  two  books,  Professor  Seth  gives  more  than  twice  as  much 
space  to  Berkeley,  twice  as  much  to  Hume,  and  nearly  three  times 
as  much  to  J.  S.  Mill  as  Professor  Sorley.  As  regards  manner  of 
treatment,  the  two  writers  do  not  differ  greatly.  Professor  Seth's 
book  may  be  a  little  more  popular  in  style,  but  it  is  not  noticeably 
so;  both  writers  keep,  in  the  main,  to  the  traditional  interpretations 
of  the  philosophers  considered,  but  that  was  almost  inevitable, 
considering  the  space  to  which  they  have  restricted  themselves. 

In  treating  of  the  history  of  English  Philosophy,  both  authors 
evidently  realize  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  great  subject.  For 
example,  there  is  none  of  the  depreciation  of  Locke  and  Hume  that 
one  finds  in  T.  H.  Green's  Introductions  to  his  edition  of  Hume's 
works,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  undue  appeal  to  national  pride. 
It  may  be  noted  that  Professor  Sorley  regards  Locke  as,  "  on  the 
whole,  the  most  important  figure  in  English  Philosophy"  (p.  102), 
while  Professor  Seth  places  Hume  at  the  head  of  the  list  (p.  149). 
Neither  writer  lays  any  particular  stress  upon  the  comparative  esti- 
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mate,  and  of  course  the  matter  is  unimportant  unless  as  suggesting 
that  there  is  no  recognized  standard  of  comparison.  Probably  no 
English  philosopher,  with  the  possible  exception  of  J.  S.  Mill,  enter- 
tained as  worthy  a  conception  of  what  philosophy  is  and  of  what 
it  means  for  human  life  as  Locke.  In  estimating  his  achievements, 
we  must  remember  not  only  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing, but  his  essays  on  toleration,  theory  of  government,  and 
education.  Though  the  least  technical  of  the  great  philosophers,  he 
founded  a  new  and  most  important  discipline  in  the  theory  of 
knowledge.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hardly  the  disinterested 
seeker  after  truth  that  we  look  for  in  the  highest  type  of  philosopher ; 
but,  though  his  ignorance  of  some  matters  pertaining  to  philosophy 
and  of  many  matters  pertaining  to  science  was  deplorable,  and  though 
not  a  few  of  his  famous  passages  contain  specious  arguments,  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  philosophical  genius  of  almost  the  highest  order. 
Of  course  his  original  premises  were  impossible,  but  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  disregard  them  when  it  suited  his  convenience.  Though 
he  chose  to  play  the  part  of  the  skeptic,  it  was  not  really  experience 
that  he  distrusted,  but  the  prevailing  rationalistic  ideal  of  knowledge 
that  even  Locke  had  accepted,  and  it  would  seem  that  Hume's  method, 
freed  from  its  original  crudities,  was  as  capable  of  constructive 
as  of  destructive  development.  Of  course  all  this  refers  to  the  first 
Book  of  the  Treatise  of  Hwnan  Nature,  which  he  unfortunately 
ruined  in  his  later  revision;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  (his  revison  of  Book 
III)  we  have  one  of  the  undoubted  classics  of  English  Ethics.  In 
any  case,  Locke  and  Hume  belong  to  the  immortals. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  of  the  histories  under  consideration 
perpetuate  the  Campbell  Eraser  tradition  of  the  preeminent  goodness 
and  greatness  of  Berkeley.  Professor  Sorley  refers  to  him  as  "  one 
of  the  most  perfect  characters  among  men  of  letters"  (p.  132)  and  he 
describes  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  as  "one  of  the  works 
which  have  had  a  critical  influence  upon  the  course  of  European 
thought"  (p.  137).  Professor  Seth  goes  almost  as  far,  though  he 
recognizes  that  Berkeley  was  rather  unscrupulous  as  a  theological 
controversialist  (p.  124)  and  criticises  some  of  his  characteristic 
arguments  in  a  way  to  reveal  their  essential  weakness.  The  difficulty 
is  not  that  Berkeley  was  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  problem; 
certainly  Butler  was  at  least  as  much  so,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  the  greatest  of  English  moralists.  There  is  some- 
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thing  mortal  about  the  works  of  all  philosophers  and  Butler  was  no 
exception;  but,  while  the  Analogy  of  Religion  seems  to  be  about  as 
dead  as  nine  out  of  the  fifteen  Sermons  are  potentially  immortal, 
one  does  not  recall  a  paragraph  in  Butler's  works  that  is  undignified 
or  unworthy.  On  the  other  hand,  Berkeley  was  first,  last,  and  always 
a  typical  theologian  of  his  rather  unlovely  generation  (so  far  as 
theologians  were  concerned),  and,  like  most  of  the  rest  of  them, 
he  was  always  spoiling  for  a  fight.  His  interest  in  philosophy  seems 
to  have  been  determined  by  what  he  thought  he  could  get  out  of  it 
for  theological  purposes.  One  does  not,  at  this  late  date,  enjoy 
being  reminded  constantly  of  the  amenities  of  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury theological  controversy,  especially  when  they  are  irrelevant,  as 
they  usually  are.  (Cf.  Berkeley's  often  quoted  characterization  of 
Shaftesbury  under  the  name  "  Cratylus "  in  the  third  dialogue  of 
Alciphron).  Berkeley  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  brilliant  men 
of  his  generation;  but  his  principal  argument,  as  he  left  it,  was 
hardly  philosophical  in  the  proper  sense,  or  only  accidentally  so. 
One  can  hardly  be  expected  to  accept  his  eighteenth-century  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Being  as  a  substitute  for  the  world  order, 
objectively  regarded.  Our  present  concern  is  with  the  behavior  of 
nature,  not  with  an  unknown  and  unknowable  substance,  presumably 
with  sinister  qualities;  and  the  question  is,  What  categories  are  we 
to  employ  in  dealing  with  nature  in  its  totality?  Berkeley's  per- 
ceptualism  can  be  worked  according  to  the  mechanical  categories 
as  well  as  according  to  the  teleological ;  in  itself,  it  is  ambiguous 
as  to  possibilities  of  development,  as  some  of  the  neo-Realists  have 
not  failed  to  point  out.  While  much  more  important  for  'associa- 
tionism '  than  has  commonly  been  recognized,  Berkeley  is  logically 
a  minor  figure  for  philosophy.  In  fact,  his  whole  characteristic 
argument  depends  upon  his  theory  regarding  'abstract  ideas,'  ac- 
cepted, indeed,  by  Hume  as  "one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
discoveries  that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of 
letters,"  but  corresponding  as  little  to  the  facts  recognized  by  modern 
psychology  as  to  the  demands  of  modern  logic.  If  Idealism  did  not 
have  deeper  and  very  different  foundations,  it  would  hardly  be 
discussed  seriously  today. 

While  Professor  Sorley's  exposition  of  the  philosophical  doctrine 
of  J.  S.  Mill  is  much  too  brief,  even  according  to  the  scale  that  he 
has  adopted,  he  goes  further  than  Professor  Seth  in  emphasizing 
his  greatness  as  a  philosopher.  He  says:  "John  Stuart  Mill  is,  on 
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the  whole,  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic  figure  in  English 
philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  century"  (p.  243).  He  is  all  this  and 
more.  Little  as  one  may  sympathize  with  some  of  Mill's  earlier 
or  even  later  enthusiasms,  modern  logic  began  with  his  epoch-making, 
if  imperfect,  work.  This  alone  was  a  very  great  contribution  to 
philosophy.  But  he  dealt  in  the  same  large  way  with  ethics  and 
political  economy  and  did  much  to  help  the  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  come  to  itself.  Too  much  is  made  of  his  incon- 
sistencies. He  is  often  called  '  the  philosopher  of  the  transition '  by 
critics  who  forget  how  much  he  had  to  do  with  effecting  the  '  transi- 
tion.' While  his  logical  theory  was  different  enough  from  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet,  he  consistently  acted  on  the  latter's  principle  that 
the  only  real  test  of  truth  is  more  truth.  In  perfect  candor  and 
largeness  of  vision,  combined  with  much  practicality  pf  the  right  kind, 
he  is  the  modern  counterpart  of  Locke. 

As  Professor  Sorley  approaches  the  end  of  his  task,  his  tendency 
toward  over-condensation  becomes  more  evident.  Less  than  nine  pages 
altogether  are  devoted  to  Spencer,  T.  H.  Green,  Bradley,  and  Bosan- 
quet, though  the  author's  treatment,  of  course,  is  not  consecutive. 
Turning  back,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Coleridge  is  not  treated  at  all, 
except  as  an  early  influence  upon  J.  S.  Mill's  development.  Doubtless 
Coleridge  was  over-estimated  as  a  philosopher  by  his  own  generation, 
but  we  can  hardly  afford  to  neglect  him  altogether.  In  short,  our 
only  real  criticism  of  Professor  Sorley  is,  that  he  has  sometimes 
given  us  less  than  we  might  expect.  As  a  handbook  this  volume  is, 
in  the  main,  admirable;  but  if  it  had  been  at  least  twice  as  long,  it 
would  have  been  more  than  twice  as  good,  and  one  may  surmise  that 
the  gifted  author  could  have  accomplished  the  task  with  a  good  deal 
less  than  twice  the  trouble. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Lotze's  Theory  of  Reality.    By  E.  E.  THOMAS.    New  York  and  London, 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1921. — pp.  1,  217. 

In  his  brief  Prefatory  Note  the  author  explains  that  this  essay  is  con- 
fined to  Lotze's  theory  of  reality,  since  the  "  theory  of  thought  has  already 
been  adequately  dealt  with  by  Sir  Henry  Jones."  He  touches,  therefore, 
on  the  doctrine  of  thought  only  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  Lotze's  meta- 
physics. Of  the  latter  he  gives  a  "  critical  exposition."  These  statements 
define  the  scope  of  the  discussion  and  its  purpose.  The  plan  does  not  in- 
clude an  exhaustive  account  of  every  element  in  Lotze's  metaphysical  sys- 
tem :  considerabl'e  divisions  of  the  Cosmology  and  the  Psychology,  even 
parts  of  the  Ontology,  are  omitted  or  given  incidental  treatment.  Nor  is 
the  order  of  the  original  argument  always  definitely  followed.  It  is 
critical  exposition  which  the  author  has  in  mind :  a  statement  of  the  theory 
of  reality  as  this  can  be  synthetically  gathered  from  the  Metaphysik,  the 
Mikrokosmos,  the  Dictate,  even  parts  of  the  Logik  when  they  are  relevant, 
and  then  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  doctrine  in  relation  to  per- 
manent issues,  in  particular  with  reference  to  the  outstanding  philosophical 
and  theological  questions  of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Thomas  begins  with  a  long  introductory  chapter  on  Lotze's  place  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  this — as  throughout  the 
\\ork — he  discovers  the  antecedents  of  Lotze's  reflective  thinking  predomi- 
nantly in  the  speculation  of  his  predecessors  in  philosophy  proper — Leib- 
nitz, Kant,  Hegel,  Herbart — above  all  in  Lotze's  relation  to  the  Kantian 
system.  The  scientific  background  of  his  ideal-realism,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bearing  of  the  scientific  movement  of  Lotze's  earlier  years  on  his  own 
thinking  and  on  the  character  of  his  conclusions,  are  given  relatively  scant 
attention.  In  the  body  of  the  treatise  the  constitutive  elements  of  the  main 
doctrine  are  considered  in  succession.  The  nature  of  reality  as  law,  as 
substance,  and  as  psychical,  the  unity  of  things  dependent  on  the  unity  of 
the  ground,  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  functions  of  the  soul,  Lotze's 
logical  conception  of  reality,  finally  the  ethical1  groundwork  of  his  meta- 
physics, are  passed  in  review,  the  doctrine  being  synthetically  woven  to- 
gether on  the  basis  of  the  author's  comprehensive  study  of  the  sources  and 
then  evaluated  by  comparison  with  his  critical  standards. 

In  principle  the  outcome  of  the  evaluation  is  negative.  There  is  an  un- 
mediated  dualism,  it  is  urged,  between  substance  as  law  and  substance  as 
psychic  unity,  while  neither  of  the  two  furnishes  a  basis  from  which  to 
construe  the  co-existence  of  qualities.  Lotze's  pluralistic  tendency  defeats 
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his  argument  from  interaction  to  the  unity  of  things ;  ill-success  attends  his 
effort  to  establish  unity  through  the  unitary  ground.  The  analysis  of  re- 
ality in  terms  of  mind  neglects  the  ideality  of  units  of  lower  types  in  order 
to  maintain  the  superior  position  of  personal  spirits.  But  no  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  purposive  interference  of  souls  in  the  mechanical 
order  of  existence.  Moreover,  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  ethical  basis  of 
the  world,  or  for  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world-ground,  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient. The  differentiation  of  finite  spirits  from  the  ground  must  be  pro- 
nounced defective.  The  concept  of  a  Deity  whose  inclusive  life  constitutes 
the  course  of  the  world  is  both  inadequate  and  untenable.  In  sum,  if  we 
compare  his  philosophy  with  the  ultimate  issues  raised  by  Kant,  "  we  shall 
find  that  Lotze  has  not  answered  Kant,  but  has  deepened  the  issue  which 
Kant  raised ;  he  has  not  healed  the  breach  between  nature  and  spirit,  but  has 
widened  it"  (p.  199).  The  effect  is  seen  in  several  tendencies  of  later 
thinking,  notably  in  the  theological  doctrine  of  value  judgments  promul- 
gated by  Albrecht  Ritschl.  In  this  sphere  also  lies  the  ultimate  Lotzean 
problem.  For  "  when  we  come  to  consider  this  realm  of  values  that  con- 
dition our  spiritual  life  we  cannot  translate  them  into  terms  of  existence. 
What,  then,  is  the  form  of  reality  that  must  be  assigned  to  the  realm  of 
ends?  This  is  the  fundamental  question  set  by  the  philosophy  of  Lotze" 
(p.  214). 

The  treatise  thus  becomes  an  essay  in  critical  interpretation.  The  dan- 
gers of  this  form  of  inquiry  are  well  known.  And  despite  the  author's 
familiarity  with  the  sources  and  the  documentation  of  his  argument,  the 
question  suggests  itself  whether  they  have  in  every  instance  been  avoided. 
At  least  the  method  of  passing  directly  from  exposition  to  criticism  involves 
a  nice  discrimination  on  the  reader's  part  between  the  views  which  are 
ascribed  to  Lotze  and  those  which  are  put  forward  as  the  writer's  own. 
Analogous  queries  beset  the  argument  considered  as  constructive  criticism. 
The  writer's  insight  enables  him  to  bring  out  the  structural  problems  of  the 
Lotzean  system.  But  Lotze's  answer  to  the  charges  of  lacunae  in  his  work 
or  of  cruces  unresolved  might  well  have  been  a  disclaimer  of  responsibility 
— that  he  had  planned  no  attempt  to  solve  several  of  these  problems,  that 
he  believed  them  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  thought.  This  position  in  its 
turn  would  be  open  to  rejoinder.  It  might  be  answered  either  by  way  of 
general  epistemological  argument  or  by  direct  elucidation  of  the  principles 
involved.  But  cogent  refutation  would  require  more  mature  and  fuller 
discussion  than  is  offered  in  the  present  treatise.  In  this  the  conclusions 
reached  are  often  given  as  suggestions  rather  than  as  developed  inferences. 
And  these  are  not  enough  when  the  issue  concerns  the  next  step  forward 
hi  reflective  thought. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 
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Common-Sense  Ethics.    By  C.  E.  M.  JOAD.    New  York,  E.  P.  Button  and 

Co.,  1921. — pp.  xvi,  207. 

Mr.  Joad  professes  a  two-fold  object  in  writing  this  book:  first,  that  of 
demonstrating  the  irrelevance  for  the  actual  problems  of  life  of  philosophi- 
cal Ethics,  and,  secondly,  of  indicating  a  method  likely  to  yield  more  prac- 
tical results.  The  failure  of  traditional  Ethics,  he  tells  us,  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  its  method,  the  method  of  apriori  reasoning  which  deduces  con- 
clusions from  metaphysical  principles.  This  is  an  interesting,  it  may  even 
be  a  fascinating,  intellectual  game,  but  the  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  life.  For  while  logical  systems  may  be  coherent  and 
complete  and  definitive,  life  is  various,  changing,  elusive ;  it  is  tentative, 
provisional,  inconclusive.  Hence  any  one  who,  like  the  author,  is  con- 
vinced that  "  Ethics  really  ought  to  have  something  to  do  with  life  "  will 
start  with  the  observation  of  life  and  be  glad  if  his  results  fall  into  any 
order  at  all.  Such  is  the  procedure  which  Mr.  Joad  believes  that  empirical 
or  '  common-sense '  Ethics  must  follow. 

While  Mr.  Joad  does  not  keep  the  impatient  reader  waiting  long  to  learn 
his  opinion  of  traditional  ethical  systems,  he  endeavors  to  justify  this  un- 
favorable judgment  by  a  hundred-page  exposition  of  Utilitarianism,  Intu- 
itionism,  and  Platonism  in  Ethics,  which,  however,  he  advises  the  reader  to 
skip  if  (as  he  seems  to  think  more  than  likely)  the  reader  dislikes  philos- 
ophy. The  advice  is  bad  and  the  reader  who  follows  it  will  miss  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  book.  The  exposition  is  keen  and  clear,  frequently  view- 
ing its  subject-matter  from  a  new  angle,  or  in  a  fresh  perspective,  that  is 
both  suggestive  and  illuminating.  In  fact  this  survey  of  historical  systems 
itself  goes  far  to  prove  what  the  experienced  reader  had  already  suspected 
— that  Mr.  Joad's  scathing  contempt  for  "apriori"  Ethics  is  largely  pose, 
betraying  the  effect  upon  his  own  thought  of  the  present  willingness  among 
self-styled  ultra-moderns  to  swallow  whole  the  sub-conscious,  psycho- 
analysis, the  vital  urge,  creative  impulse,  and  what-not,  while  totally  re- 
jecting classical  philosophy  as  theoretical  and  apriori. 

The  constructive  part  of  Mr.  Joad's  book  is  itself  an  ironical  commentary 
upon  his  introduction ;  for  his  own  "  common-sense  Ethics  "  proves  to  be 
interesting  not  as  a  summary  of  facts  culled  from  the  observation  of  life 
but  as  an  application  of  certain  conceptions  themselves  highly  theoretical, 
to  the  field  of  human  conduct.  Chief  of  these  is  that  of  Impulse,  a  term 
supremely  important  in  the  author's  account  because  it  enables  him  to  cor- 
relate such  conceptions  as  the  Life-Force  which  he  takes  from  Bergson  and 
Shaw,  with  the  facts  and  assumptions  of  Psycho-analysis.  Impulse,  he 
asserts,  is  the  dynamic  element  in  human  life,  the  principle  of  growth,  the 
source  of  change  and  progress.  It  is  a  tendency  or  urge  to  action  spring- 
ing from  the  depths  of  our  nature  and  conditioned  by  no  consciousness  of 
end  or  result.  It  is  in  fact  an  unconscious  desire:  we  are  conscious  of 
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the  prompting  to  act  but  not  of  the  result;  we  are  pushed  from  behind,  not 
pulled  from  in  front.  Some  impulses  of  course  develop  into  intelligent 
desires.  But  impulse  is  primary ;  it  rather  than  rational  desire  is  the 
source  of  human  conduct  and  the  social  order.  Morality  itself  springs 
from  an  impulse,  the  impulse  to  blame.  The  human  individual  feels  this 
impulse — then  sets  his  reason  to  work  to  find  good  grounds  for  the  cen- 
sure he  wishes  to  inflict.  In  historical  Ethics,  moral  sense  theories  glorify 
the  impulse  to  blame,  under  the  name  of  conscience.  In  protest  hedonistic 
theories  have  too  often  glorified  the  impulse  to  sensual  gratification.  Now 
in  order  that  the  human  being  shall  live  as  rich  and  varied  a  life  as  pos- 
sible his  impulses  must  be  given  full  scope  for  expansion  and  development. 
Thus  we  reach  the  principle  which  Mr.  Joad,  if  I  understand  him,  regards 
as  fundamental  to  Ethics — that  value  attaches  only  to  those  actions  and  ob- 
jects which  afford  expression  to  vital  impulses.  The  importance  and 
rightfulness  of  the  claims  of  impulse  are  witnessed  in  his  opinion  by  the 
facts  which  psycho-analysis  has  brought  to  light  regarding  the  evil  effects 
of  thwarting  or  suppressing  these  vital  tendencies.  Historically,  morality 
has  to  a  great  extent  signified  the  control  of  the  impulses  of  the  young  by 
the  impulses  of  their  elders,  i.e.,  the  control  of  our  positive  creative  im- 
pulses by  those  of  fear  and  blame.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  sex-relations, 
morality  has  taken  the  form  of  prudery,  "  the  old  woman's  caricature  of 
morality." 

Mr.  Joad  would  doubtless  deny  that  '  impulse '  as  he  uses  it  is  a  term 
deserving  of  those  very  epithets  with  which  he  belabors  metaphysics ;  he 
would  hold  it  to  be  a  fact  of  psychological  science.  In  answer  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  uncritical  and  unscientific  character  of  the  con- 
ception as  he  applies  it.  Impulse,  we  are  told,  is  unconscious  desire  (p. 
108).  There  is  apparently  an  impulse  "to  gratify  bodily  appetites"  (p. 
116).  There  is  also  an  impulse  to  blame  (p.  113).  "Most  important  of 
all  perhaps  is  the  thwarting  under  modern  conditions  of  what  may  be 
called  the  social  or  political  impulse.  All  men  have  a  strong  desire  to 
meddle  with,  and  if  possible  to  control,  the  lives  of  other  individuals  living 
in  the  same  community"  (p.  129).  The  most  of  the  native  tendencies  to 
action  thus  included  under  impulse  would  be  treated  by  modern  psychology 
as  instincts — yet  psychology  certainly  knows  nothing  of  an  instinct  to 
gratify  bodily  appetite,  or  to  censor  the  conduct  of  others,  or  a  political 
instinct  in  the  sense  intended. 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Joad's  Common-Sense  Ethics  promises  to  afford 
us  very  little  assistance  in  the  organization  of  our  lives  and  the  direction  of 
our  conduct.  To  give  expression  to  the  life-force  in  the  gratification  of 
impulses  particularly  when  these  retain  their  youthful  fire  and  vigor  seems 
the  burden  of  his  teaching.  Yet  he  is  at  pains  to  deny  that  his  theory 
justifies  any  indiscriminate  indulgence  of  impulses.  He  contrives  in  fact 
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so  to  interpret  his  first  principles  as  to  bring  his  practical  conclusions  into 
line  with  rational  morality.  This  he  is  able  to  do  because  he  introduces 
into  his  system  modifying  considerations  drawn  from  the  theories  he  re- 
jects. Why  is  it  often  right  to  curb  rather  than  to  indulge  impulse?  Be- 
cause reason  must  be  acknowledged  as  the  master  of  impulse?  By  no 
means — reason  is  always  the  servant  of  desire,  conscious  and  unconscious. 
But  it  is  true  that  there  is  an  impulse  in  human  nature  to  seek  the  good 
of  the  whole.  This  may  be  identified  with  the  will  and  since  impulses  may 
be  fairly  called  rational  according  to  breadth  and  scope  of  the  satisfaction 
they  bring  this  may  be  called  the  impulse  of  reason.  Its  expression  means 
the  fullest  possible  satisfaction  of  impulse  as  a  whole,  hence  the  best  life. 
Impulses,  furthermore,  fall  into  two  classes,  possessive  and  creative.  The 
latter  bring  the  fuller  satisfaction  because  they  do  not  prevent  but  facilitate 
the  expression  of  other  impulses  and  tend  to  create  a  social  order  offering 
more  opportunities  to  all. 

Empirical  or  Common-sense  Ethics,  as  the  author  understands,  has  two 
parts :  first,  an  investigation  of  what  men  desire,  which  is  psychological, 
and,  secondly,  an  enquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which  human  desires 
gain  satisfaction,  which  falls  within  the  field  of  politics.  He  therefore 
discusses  in  the  latter  part  of  his  book  present-day  problems  of  social  and 
political  organizations  so  far  as  these  affect  the  self-expression  of  human 
individuals.  His  treatment  though  brief  is  thoughtful  and  frequently  sug- 
gestive ;  he  is  an  alert  and  penetrating  critic  of  current  social  and  political 
tendencies. 

H.  W.  WRIGHT. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MANITOBA. 

Moral  Theory.    An  Introduction  to  Ethics.    By  G.  C.  FIELD.    New  York, 

E.  P.  Button  and  Co.,  1921. — pp.  x,  214. 

This  little  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a  text-book  of  ethics,  nor  does  it 
make  any  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  topics  conventionally  pre- 
sented in  introductory  ethical  works.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  student  in  the  subject  and  to  introduce  him  to  a 
limited  number  of  fundamental  probl'ems.  This  he  attempts  to  do  by  pre- 
senting in  the  first  half  of  the  book  (Parts  I  and  II)  a  summary  and  brief 
criticism  of  Kant's  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Morals 
and  of  Aristotle's  Nichomachean  Ethics,  and  by  developing  in  Part  III  an 
ethical  theory  based  chiefly  upon  Aristotle. 

Mr.  Field  conducts  his  discussion,  both  in  the  analytical'  and  the  con- 
structive portions  of  the  book,  in  a  dialectical  style.  The  few  concrete 
examples  which  are  employed  are  decidedly  well-chosen  and  they  cause  the 
reader  to  wish  that  the  pages  had  been  enlivened  by  a  more  liberal  use  of 
illustrative  material.  The  book  is  commendably  free  from  dogmatism. 
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An  interesting  feature  of  Part  I  is  the  view  brought  out  in  Chapter  II 
that  Kant  started  out  on  the  basis  of  several  assumptions  about  what  is 
good  and  right  which  are  thoroughly  acceptable  to  our  ordinary  ideas. 
Mr.  Field  makes  two  principal  criticisms  of  the  ethical  theory  of  Kant; 
firstly,  of  the  view  that  what  is  good  must  be  good  in  itself,  apart  from  all 
relations  to  anything  else;  secondly,  of  the  view  that  the  mere  apprehen- 
sion of  a  fact  is  sufficient  to  move  us  to  action.  In  Chapter  V,  the  only 
chapter  which  discusses  to  any  extent  the  views  of  other  writers  than 
Kant  and  Aristotle,  Mr.  Field  maintains  that  in  one  form  or  another  Kan- 
tian fallacies  are  to  be  found  in  Moore's  Principia  Ethica,  John  Stuart 
Mill's  Utilitarianism,  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  and,  though  he  is  less 
confident  in  this  case,  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons. 

The  exposition  and  criticism  of  Aristotle  are  interesting,  although  not 
marked  by  the  simplicity,  directness  and  clearness  which  lend  such  per- 
ennial charm  to  the  ethical  writing  of  Aristotle  himself.  The  following 
constitute  Mr.  Field's  most  important  objections  to  the  Aristotelian  views. 
He  considers  that  Aristotle  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the 
good  as  the  actual  object  of  desire  and  as  the  ideal  object  of  desire.  In 
the  second  place,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  Aristotle's  account  of  contem- 
plation as  the  supreme  good. 

Part  III  is  entitled  "  Towards  a  Constructive  Theory."  While,  as  is 
made  evident  in  Chapter  XV,  Mr.  Field  does  not  base  his  ethical  theory 
upon  any  particular  metaphysical  system,  it  is  equally  clear  that  his  own 
point  of  view  owes  much  to  the  idealistic  tradition  in  modern  British 
ethics.  Like  T.  H.  Green,  he  is  especially  interested  in  the  analysis  of  de- 
sire and  his  treatment  of  that  problem  in  Chapters  X  and  XI  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  book.  In  fact,  Chapters  X-XII  contain  the 
gist  of  the  author's  ethical  theory.  In  Chapter  XII  he  arrives  at  his  defi- 
nition of  the  good.  He  believes  that  the  highest  good  should  possess  the 
characteristics  of  intellectual  contemplation  and  should  have  reference, 
at  the  same  time,  to  practical'  activities.  He  considers  that  the  sentiment  of 
love  satisfies  these  requirements.  It  is,  he  holds,  a  form  of  contemplative 
activity,  it  is  complete  and  perfect  in  its  own  nature  and  is  not  made  more 
so  by  any  action  to  which  it  may  lead ;  at  the  same  time,  it  does  lead  to 
practical  activity  under  appropriate  circumstances  (pp.  144-5).  "Practi- 
cal activities  .  .  .  owe  their  value,  when  they  are  more  than  a  mere  means 
to  the  attainment  of  the  ideal,  to  their  being  the  appropriate  expression  in 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  sentiment  of  love"  (p.  145).  The  author 
thus  arrives  at  a  view  of  the  supreme  good  which  reminds  us  of  that  of 
Dante  in  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Field  attempts 
to  show  that  knowledge,  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  other  activities  are  only 
of  value  as  contributing  to  enlightened  love  are  to  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  decidedly  unconvincing.  In  fact,  many  readers  of  the  book  who 
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are  familiar  with  ethical  literature  will  feel  that  the  author's  account  of 
the  good  suffers  from  abstractness  in  that  it  has  been  arrived  at  through 
emphasizing  one  important  element  in  the  good  to  the  detriment  of  other 
elements. 

JOHN  R.  TUTTLE. 
ELM  IRA  COLLEGE. 

Georg  Sand.  Mystique  de  la  passion,  de  la  politique,  et  de  I'art.  Par 
ERNEST  SEILLJ£RE.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1920. — pp.  xiii,  456. 
About  twenty  years  ago  M.  Seilliere  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
books  (on  Gobineau,  Nietzsche,  Democratic  Imperialism,  The  Romantic 
Evil)  bearing  the  general  title  Philosophic  de  I' imperialism*,  in  which  he 
sought  to  show  that  underlying  the  most  diverse  manifestations  of  human 
action  was  the  basal  tendency  in  every  living  being  to  increase  its  power, — 
the  will  to  power,  or  imperialism,  as  he  called  it.  In  the  course  of  further 
studies  he  was  struck  by  the  close  connection,  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
as  well'  as  of  society,  between  this  impulse  and  the  phenomena  of  mysti- 
cism. He  accounted  for  this  connection  by  the  fact  that  the  mystical  ex- 
perience, the  faith,  that  is,  in  a  superhuman  alliance  which  tends  to  sustain 
us  in  our  effort  to  conquer,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  results  from  this 
conviction,  probably  constitute  the  indispensable  conditions  of  methodical 
and  persistent  action  for  the  intelligent  and  foreseeing  being.  These 
thoughts  have  given  direction  to  all  of  the  author's  later  investigations,  and 
we  have  a  host  of  interesting  volumes  from  his  pen  in  which  he  works  out 
his  thesis, — among  them :  Une  tragedie  d'amour  au  temps  du  romantisme, 
1909;  Les  mystique  du  neoromantisme  (Marx,  Tolstoi,  les  pangermanistes), 
1910;  Le  romantisme  des  realistes  (Flaubert),  1914;  Mme.  Guyon  et  Fene- 
lon,  precurseurs  de  Rousseau,  1918;  Le  peril  mystique  dans  I'inspiration 
des  democracies  contemporaines,  1918;  Les  etappes  du  mysticisme  passionnel, 
1919;  Les  origines  romanesques  de  la  morale  et  de  la  politique  roman- 
tiques,  1920. 

In  the  present  book  M.  Seilliere  applies  his  theory  to  the  life  and  work 
of  George  Sand;  she  stands  for  him  as  a  typical  example  of  Romantic 
mysticism ;  indeed,  as  one  of  "  the  educators  of  the  modern  soul."  In  her 
he  finds  revealed  the  mysticism  of  passion,  political  or  social'  mysticism, 
and  the  mysticism  of  art — a  specifically  feminine  shade  of  mysticism, 
which  he  regards  as  the  dominant  trait  of  present-day  Europe  and  a  men- 
ace to  our  civilization.  She  is,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  complete 
theorists,  one  of  the  most  supple  theologians  of  this  mysticism,  of  which 
Rousseau  might  be  called  the  Christ,  Goethe  the  St.  Paul,  Victor  Hugo 
the  John  of  Patmos,  and  George  Sand  perhaps  the  St.  Augustine.  He 
believes  that  such  mysticism  may  either  be  the  means  of  progress  or  act 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  power  of  action,  upon  the  dominion  over  nature, 
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which  is  the  goal  of  a  humanity  that  is  rationally  imperialistic  in  its  vital 
effort.  The  mysticism  of  passion,  which  makes  erotic  passion  the  voice  of 
God,  can  give  greater  stability,  grandeur,  and  seriousness  to  the  marriage 
relations ;  but  when  it  defies  the  social  rul'es  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  centuries,  it  leads  to  disorder  and  retrogression,— disorganizing  the 
family,  that  supreme  teacher  of  the  child,  who  so  successfully  adapts  the 
new  generation  to  civic  society.  And  so  social  or  demagogic  mysticism, 
which  proclaims  the  rationality  and  even  goodness  of  man,  regardless  of 
his  experience  and  state  of  culture,  may  encourage  justice  to  the  down- 
trodden and  promote  social  cooperation ;  but  it  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
paralyze  the  controls  over  subjective  nature  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
fathers  has  bequeathed  to  us,  and  open  the  gates  to  brutal  passion  and 
anarchy.  Aesthetic  mysticism,  which  makes  of  the  artist  the  interpreter, 
prophet,  and  Messiah  of  an  allied  God,  arouses  creative  activity  of  the 
servant  of  beauty  and  develops  his  sense  of  dignity  and  duty;  but  it  may 
also  tempt  him  to  spurn  '  the  long  patience,'  which  is,  surely,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  creativeness  of  the  genius;  it  may  paralyze  the  synthetic 
faculties  and  lead  to  artistic  and  social  shipwreck, — a  calamity  which  the 
present  development  of  romantic  art  reveals  to  us  and  to  which  our  author 
has  called  attention  in  other  books. 

Whether  or  not  we  accept  M.  Seilliere's  thesis  and  his  interpretation  of 
mysticism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  George  Sand  indulged  in  Gefiihl- 
schwdrmerei  all  her  life  long,  or  at  least  until  old  age  cooled  her  ardors, 
when,  as  the  author  says,  having  founded  a  family  she  became  officially 
reconciled  to  all  the  institutions  of  traditional  discipline  and  of  the  social 
hierarchy,  the  institutions  which  she  had  done  so  much  to  undermine.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  akin  to  religious  mysticism  in 
al!  enthusiasms,  be  they  sexual,  political,  social,  or  aesthetic,  and  that  un- 
disciplined enthusiasms  have  done  and  are  still  doing  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age in  the  world. 

M.  Seilliere  thinks  that  this  "  feminine  mysticism "  has  become  the  re- 
ligion of  our  age.  It  is  true,  there  is  much  shallow  individualism  abroad 
in  the  lands,  and  we  hear  much  from  young  persons  about  '  living  their 
own  lives,'  while  we  hear  very  little  of  the  '  long  patience '  needed  to  live 
one's  life  decently  and  in  order.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  faith  in 
a  supernatural  alliance,  which  constitutes  the  real  mystical  element,  accord- 
ing to  the  author.  And  perhaps  it  is  well  that  the  appeal  to  an  allied  God 
is  wanting :  "  lasst  unsern  Herrgott  aus  dem  Spass." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  conclusion,  the  judgment  of  M.  Seilliere  that 
Goethe  made  greater  concessions  to  aesthetic  mysticism  and  to  the  mysti- 
cism of  passion  than  did  George  Sand, — in  spite  of  his  factitious  reputation 
for  wisdom.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  she  is  his  equal  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  her  intellectual  effort,  in  the  wealth  of  her  lyric  verve,  and  in  the 
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freshness  of  her  poetic  intuition.  Yes,  he  says,  the  first  Lelio  is  well 
worthy  a  Faust,  and  so  on.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  German  poet 
was  not  immune  to  the  disease  of  mysticism  in  his  earlier  period;  but  he 
certainly  seems  to  have  recovered  from  Sturm  and  Drang  before  very  long; 
and  calm  reason  came  into  her  own.  "  Wenn  sich  der  Most  noch  so  absurd 
geberdet,  es  giebt  zuletzt  doch  noch  'nen  Wein."  Many  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  have  blamed  him  for  his  lack  of  political  enthusiasm.  As  to 
the  relative  worth  of  the  first  Lelia  and  Faust, — well,  a  goodly  company 
prefers  Faust. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Divine  Imagining:  An  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Philosophy.    By 

DOUGLAS  FAWCETT.    London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1921. — pp.  xxviii,  249. 

It  is  with  a  wavering  mind  that  the  reviewer  undertakes  to  introduce  to 
the  readers  of  the  Philosophical  Review  Mr.  Douglas  Fawcett's  second  ex- 
position of  his  metaphysical  enthusiasm.  Divine  Imagining  is  a  briefer 
book  than  The  World  as  Imagination,  designed  partly  to  cl'ear  away  some 
of  the  misunderstandings  in  suite  of  the  larger  volume,  but  mainly  as  a 
more  direct  exposition  of  the  author's  views.  To  be  sure  he  disposes  of 
the  past,  but  in  a  fashion  so  summary  that  its  speed  is  quite  breathless, — 
not,  let  me  haste  to  add,  that  Mr.  Fawcett  is  unappreciative  of  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  his  metaphysical  predecessors;  he  is  gracious  and  at  times 
tender;  but  his  eyes  are  above, — toward  the  fane  at  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid,  and  indeed  his  hand  is  already  on  the  curtain  which  screens  the 
Holy  of  Holies, — so  why  look  backward? 

It  is  here  that  the  reviewer's  heart  is  torn.  The  author's  very  attitude 
pleads  for  sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  no  small  thing  nowadays  to 
have  a  conviction,  a  metaphysical  conviction,  that  at  length  things  first  and 
last  are  at  the  instant  of  revelation.  As  he  himself  says,  why  be  concerned 
with  the  veils  that  glamour  the  goddess  when  the  glories  of  Neith  are 
about  to  be  exposed?  Mr.  Fawcett  is  superbly  self-convinced  and  one  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  bubble  of  his  conviction  is  a  thing  too  beautiful  in  itself 
to  be  lightly  pricked.  Even  in  his  heartless  moments  he  is  engaging :  "  The 
queen-bee,"  he  says,  "  has  been  described  as  visiting  the  cells  of  immature 
queens  and  destroying  potential  rivals.  The  World  as  Imagination  pro- 
vides a  case  of  similar  tactics.  We  selected  a  number  of  representative 
types  of  thought  directed  toward  the  solving  of  the  world-riddle  and 
pointed  out  their  fatal  defects.  Having  stung  these  rivals,  it  was  hoped, 
to  death,  Imaginism  was  able  to  pass  into  the  foreground  and  claim  ex- 
clusive attention." 

Furthermore,  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  philosophy  that — with  this 
reviewer  at  least — commands  assent.  He  is  pleading  for  the  (metaphysi- 
cal) reality  of  a  complex  world,  not  a  simplified  one.  He  is  impatient  of 
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what  he  calls  "command-concepts,"  meant  to  clarify  and  used  to  evade 
thought.  He  is  insistent  that  the  only  key  to  metaphysical  intelligibility 
which  we  possess  is  the  measure  of  intelligibility  which  we  find  in  our  own 
experience  and  powers.  And  again,  in  casting  about  for  this  measure,  he 
finds  it  in  that  function  of  imagination  in  human  beings  which,  as  he  rightly 
urges,  both  conserves  and  creates  our  own  inward  reality.  Its  insight  is 
something  more  fundamental  than  the  thing  we  call  '  truth,'  he  says, — at 
least,  when  by  '  truth '  we  mean  some  mode  of  symbolic  communication  or 
self-possession.  And  to  none  of  these  attitudes  can  the  reviewer  take  ex- 
ception. 

Then  comes  the  leap  superb, — and  can  it  be  only  some  cautious  envy 
which  prevents  us  from  taking  it  with  him?  "When  we  say  that  the 
world-principle  is  imagining,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
petty  conditioned  activity  so  named  which  shows  in  ourselves ;  we  refer 
to  it  as  the  perfect  prototype  of  this  petty  activity ;  as  the  sun  whose  rays, 
grievously  diminished  as  is  their  light,  remain  light  still  and  thus  reveal 
unambiguously  the  nature  of  their  source.  The  ocean  of  the  infinite  is  not 
a  totum  simul  for  our  direct  vision ;  nevertheless  in  every  ripple  and  wave 
we  are  able  to  descry  its  main  character.  The  Whole  lives  in  all  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  by  interrogating  these  latter,  we  propose  to  discover  much  at  any 
rate  of  the  Great  Secret." 

It  is  the  old  human  foible, — a  tugging  at  one's  boot-straps  to  get  the 
feeling  of  levitation.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  be  superciliously  critical ;  for  in 
one  form  or  another  it  is  the  trick  we  are  all  cultivating.  Seen  in  another 
it  looks  like  petty  arrogance;  felt  in  ourselves  it  takes  on  the  color  of  faith 
or  conviction.  And  before  passing  too  lightly  upon  the  frailty  it  behooves 
us  to  remember  that  in  the  ordinances  of  our  human  time  all  great  images 
of  metaphysic  have  been  achieved  by  this  same  gymnastic:  we  may  not  be 
followers  of  any  one,  as  its  author  wrought,  yet  who  among  us  could  wil- 
lingly give  up  the  store  of  human  treasure  that  is  in  them?  The  gods  of 
the  Ethiopians  are  black  and  snub-nosed ;  the  gods  of  the  Thracians  are 
blond  and  blue-eyed ;  but  the  gods  of  the  Greeks — praised  be  their  heavens  1 
— are  Olympians. 

Is  it  unfeeling,  or  a  duty,  to  add  that  when  Mr.  Fawcett  gets  to  his  mut- 
tons— the  concrete  problems  of  metaphysics — he  is  quite  futile?  He  tells 
us  many  things  that  we  know,  and  he  tells  most  of  them  in  a  coil  of  ter- 
minol'ogy  that  makes  us  long  for  a  breeze  of  fresh  and  clear  discourse.  He 
is  word-trapped,  as  is  most  of  the  metaphysical  (and  likewise  the  practi- 
cal) world ;  and  the  metaphysical  key  which  is  to  unlock  all  doors  and  free 
all  hidden  mysteries  to  a  new  sunlight  resolves  into  vain  self-trickery.  The 
"  World  as  Imagination  "  is  a  great  phrase — by  itself  a  contribution — but 
the  thing  meant,  when  Mr.  Fawcett  so  absurdly  replaces  it  by  an  exposition 
of  "  Divine  Imagining,"  becomes  a  bog  of  insubstantiality  into  which  dis- 
tinctions sink  submerged,  the  author  assuming  in  their  disappearance  their 
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resolution.  Furthermore  he  is  capable  of  unthinkable  bathos :  "  Expand 
into  Divine  Experience,  but  entertain  only  reasonable  hopes."  Let  the 
maxim  advise  the  reader. 

H.  B.  ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 

The  Emotions.  By  CARL  GEORG  LANGE  AND  WILLIAM  JAMES.  In  Psy- 
chology Classics,  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  Knight  Dunlap.  Baltimore,  Wil- 
liams &  Wilkins  Company,  1922. — pp.  136. 

The  Will  to  Beauty.  Being  a  Continuation  of  the  Philosophies  of  Arthur 
Schopenhauer  and  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  By  ABRAHAM  KANOVITCH.  New 
York,  Gold  Rose  Printing  Co.,  1922. — pp.  192. 

A  History  of  Indian  Philosophy.  By  SURENDRANATH  DASGUPTA.  Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge  University  Press,  1922. — Vol.  I,  pp.  xvi,  528. 

Chaos  or  Cosmos?  By  EDGAR  L.  HEERMANCE.  New  York,  E.  P.  Button 
&  Company,  1922. — pp.  xxiv,  358. 

Smell,  Taste,  and  Allied  Senses  in  the  Vertebrates.  (In  the  Monographs 
on  Experimental  Biology).  By  G.  H.  PARKER.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  1922. — pp.  192. 

Three  Types  of  Practical  Ethical  Movements  of  the  Last  Half  Century. 
By  LEO  JACOBS.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. — pp.  xiv, 
184. 

A  Theory  of  Monads.  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Principle  of  Rela- 
tivity. By  H.  WILDON  CARR.  London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1922. — pp. 
viii,  352. 

L'Etre  en  Puissance.  D'apres  Aristote  et  Saint  Thomas  D'Aquin.  Par 
NOELE  MAURICE-DENIS.  Paris,  Marcel  Riviere,  1922. — pp.  236. 

Le  Mcchanisme  du  Courant  de  la  Conscience.  Par  MATHIEU  GR.  PEUCESCO. 
Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1922. — pp.  192. 

La  Notion  D'Espace.  Par  D.  Nvs.  Bruxelles,  Les  Editions  Robert  Sand, 
1922. — pp.  446. 

Delia  Intelligensa  Nell'Esprcssione.  Per  LEONE  VIVANTE.  Roma,  P.  Mag- 
Hone  &  C.  Strini,  1922. — pp.  x,  230. 

Jose  Ingenieros  y  El  Porvenir  de  la  Filosofia.  Par  JULIO  ENDARA.  Buenos 
Aires,  Agencia  General  de  Libreria,  1922. — pp.  102. 

Aristotclcs  Lehre  vom  Schluss  oder  Erste  Analytik.  (Des  Organon  drit- 
ter  Teit.  Neu  ubersetz  und  mit  einer  Einleitung  und  Erklarenden  An- 
merkungen  versehen  von  EUG.  ROUES).  Leipzig,  Felix  Meiner,  1922. — 
pp.  x,  210. 

Aristoteles  Politik.  Von  EUG.  ROLFES.  (Dritte  Auflage).  Leipzig,  Felix 
Meiner,  1922. — pp.  xxxii,  341. 

Die  Philosophische  Mystik  dcs  Mittelaltcrs.  Von  JOSEPH  BERN  HART. 
Munchen,  Ernst  Reinhardt,  1922. — pp.  292. 


NOTES. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  of  St.  Andrews  University  has  appointed  Pro- 
fessor C.  Lloyd  Morgan  of  Bristol  to  deliver  the  Gifford  Lectures  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1922-23  and  1923-24.  His  subject  will  be  "  Evolution  of  Emer- 
gent and  Creative." 

Professor  Alexander  Dunlop  Lindsay,  M.A.,  C.B.E.,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Glasgow  University  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Jones.  Professor 
Lindsay  has  been  since  1910  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity has  had  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of  philosophy  there. 
Among  his  various  works  special  mention  should  be  made  of  his  Phi- 
losophy of  Bergson  (1911). 

The  Reverend  Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh  University, 
has  been  appointed  Gifford  Lecturer  by  the  Senatus  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  for  the  sessions  1923-24  and  1924-25,  at  Edinburgh.  Professor 
Paterson  has  contributed  several  important  works  to  theological  literature 
and  is  one  of  the  outstanding  personalities  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Professor  Alfred  Espinas,  member  of  the  Institute,  formerly  teacher  in 
the  Universities  of  Douai,  Bordeaux,  and  since  1893  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Paris,  died  February 
24,  1922,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  He  took  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  department  of  experimental  psychology  at  Bordeaux  and  taught 
economics  and  pedagogy  at  Paris.  He  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
philosophical  journals  and  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  philosophy 
and  related  subjects,  among  them  being  a  translation  of  Spencer's  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  (in  collaboration  with  Ribot),  the  Psychologic  ex- 
perimentale  en  Italie  (1880),  I'Histoire  des  Doctrines  Economiques  (1839), 
and  the  Philosophic  Sociale  au  XVllle  siecle. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  magazines: 
THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL,  XX,  4:  S.  Alexander,  Natural  Piety;  George 
Jackson,  What  do  we  Mean  by  the  Holy  Spirit?;  Bernard  Holland,  Rome 
and  the  Anglicans ;  Romolo  Murri,  Church  and  State  in  Conflict ;  T.  J. 
Hardy,  The  Supernatural  under  Domestication;  /.  A.  Hobson,  The  Ethical 
Movement  and  the  Natural  Man ;  G.  P.  Baker,  Faith  and  its  Expression  in 
the  Fine  Arts ;  Arthur  Gray,  The  last  Chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  as  In- 
terpreted by  Early  Christian  Art;  H.  V.  Knox,  Is  Determinism  Rational?; 
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E.  G.  A.  Holmes,  The  Confessions  and  Hopes  of  an  Ex-Inspector  of 
Schools;  Norman  MacMunn,  The  Wisdom  of  Educational  Experiment; 
John  Laird,  Moral  Responsibil'ity  and  the  New  Psychology ;  Edward  Lyttel- 
ton,  Self-Suggestion  and  Religion ;  Leonard  Hodgson,  The  Self  and  "  The 
Unconscious." 

THE  MONIST,  XXXII,  2:  Fred  Rothwell,  Emile  Boutroux;  7.  Alexander 
Gunn,  The  Philosophy  of  Emile  Boutroux;  Emile  Boutroux,  The  Trend 
of  Modern  Thought;  Milton  Harrison,  Mental  Instability  as  a  Factor  in 
Progress;  Norbert  Wiener,  The  Relation  of  Space  and  Geometry  to  Ex- 
perience, II ;  Ernst  Cassirer,  Einstein's  Theory  of  Relativity  considered 
from  the  Epistemological  Standpoint,  II. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XXIX,  2:  Margaret  Floy  Washburn,  Introspec- 
tion as  an  Objective  Method;  /.  A.  Melrose,  The  Crux  of  the  Psychologi- 
cal Problem ;  F.  H.  Allport,  A  Physiological-Genetic  Theory  of  Feeling  and 
Emotion ;  Edward  Chase  Tolman,  Concerning  the  Sensation  of  Quality — A 
Behavioristic  Account ;  James  L.  Mursell,  The  Stimulus-Response  Reaction. 
3:  James  L.  Mursell,  The  Ontogenetic  Significance  of  Instinct,  Habit  and 
Intelligence ;  Christine  Ladd-Franklin,  Practical  Logic  and  Color  Theories ; 
L.  T.  Troland,  The  Significance  of  Psychical  Monism ;  Raymond  Wheeler, 
and  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Synaesthesia,  A  Form  of  Perception ;  Thomas 
R.  Garth,  A  Comparison  of  Mental  Abilities  of  Mixed  and  Full  Blood  In- 
dians on  a  Basis  of  Education;  Victor  S.  Yarros,  Induction  and  Radial 
Psychology. 

THE  PERSONALIST,  III,  3:  R.  W.  Kauffman,  The  Religion  of  John  Bur- 
roughs ;  V.  T.  McCormick,  Ibsen's  Portraiture  of  Women ;  John  R.  More- 
land,  Life  and  Song;  C.  C.  Rasmussen,  Some  Reactions  to  Dewey's  Phi- 
losophy; James  M.  Dixon,  The  Philosophy  of  Sympathy;  John  G.  Hill, 
Lasting  Impressions  of  a  Great  Teacher. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XXXII,  4:  Edward  S.  Ames, 
Religious  Values  and  the  Practical  Absolute;  C.  D.  Burns,  Domestic  Ef- 
fects of  Foreign  Investment;  Rayna  Raphalson,  The  Hedonism  of  Disillu- 
sionment in  the  Younger  Generation;  /.  R.  Gciger,  The  Honor  System  in 
Colleges ;  Victor  S.  Yarros,  Journalism,  Ethics  and  Common  Sense ; 
Stephen  C.  Pepper,  The  Boundaries  of  Society. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  RELIGION,  II,  4:  Paul  Hutchinson,  The  Conservative 
Reaction  in  China;  Edward  L.  Schaub,  The  Present  Status  of  the  Psy- 
chology of  Religion ;  George  Cross,  The  Motive  of  Theology ;  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  The  Value  of  the  Social  Survey  for  Religion ;  Kenneth  J.  Sounders, 
Sketches  of  Buddhism  as  a  Living  Religion. 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  FRANCE,  ig2i* 

FRENCH  philosophy  lost,  last  year,  a  man  whose  name  is 
among  those  most  widely  known  outside  France,  Emile 
Boutroux.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  emeritus  Professor  at 
the  Sorbonne,  Director  of  the  Fondation  Thiers — to  mention  here 
only  his  French  titles — and  was  ranked  as  highly  on  account  of 
his  career  as  a  university  teacher  as  for  his  writings.  His  family 
included,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall,  the  most  eminent  men, 
among  them  the  great  mathematician  and  philosopher,  Henri  Poin- 
care; the  former  President  of  the  Republic,  today  Prime  Minister, 
Raymond  Poincare ;  and  his  brother  Lucien  Poincare,  late  esteemed 
rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He  left  one  son,  Pierre  Bou- 
troux, whose  work  on  L'Ideal  Scientifique  des  Mathetnaticiens  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  article,  and  who,  after 
having  taught  mathematics  at  Princeton  University,  is  today  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  the  sciences  at  the  College  de  France.2  A 
son-in-law,  M.  Villey,  whose  original  work  on  La  vie  des  Aveugles 
is  also  well  known  to  readers  of  this  REVIEW,  is  professor  at  the 
University  of  Caen. 

Boutroux  was  born  in  1845,  a°d  studied  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
from  1865  to  1868.     His  thought  formed  itself  under  the  influence 

1  Translated  from  the  French  by  Harold  R.   Smart. 

2  At  the  moment  of  submitting   this   article   for  publication   I   learn   with 
very  great  sorrow  of  the  death  of  M.  Pierre  Boutroux ;  an  event  deplorable 
not  only  because  of  its  untimeliness   (M.   Boutroux  was  scarcely  more  than 
forty   years    old),    but    also    because    of    the    further    scholarly    contributions 
which   the  sciences  and  philosophy  might  have  expected   from  so  talented  a 
personality. 
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of  Ravaisson  and  Lachelier,  and  later  under  that  of  Renouvier. 
To  these  influences  we  must  also  add  that  of  the  entire  modern 
philosophical  tradition,  French,  English,  and  German,  of  which 
Boutroux  had  the  most  extensive  knowledge.  He  was,  first  of  all, 
an  incomparable  teacher.  Those  who  have  not  heard  him  lecture 
would  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  extreme  charm  of  his  speech, 
or  the  impression  of  profound  and  penetrating  intelligence  which 
he  diffused  about  him.  His  teaching,  at  Montpellier  and  at  Nancy, 
then  at  the  Ecole  Normale  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  his  classes  he  had  the 
art  of  making  clear  the  most  difficult  theories,  even  those  most 
foreign  to  contemporary  notions,  always  expressing  the  thought  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  while  each  of  his  lectures,  admirably 
composed,  threaded  its  way  as  if  through  a  little  drama  of  philo- 
sophical ideas.  In  seminars  in  which  he  addressed  a  limited  num- 
ber of  auditors,  and  directed  the  work  of  his  advanced  students, 
or  had  them  talk  under  his  guidance,  he  would  often  suggest  in  a 
few  sentences  new  points  of  view,  always  based  on  a  searching 
knowledge  of  the  texts,  which  served  powerfully  to  stimulate  the 
thought  of  his  audience. 

It  is  regrettable  that  there  remains  of  this  rich  and  varied 
scholarship  only  a  few  very  brief  works.  These  include  an  ad- 
mirable little  volume  on  Pascal,  for  whom  he  professed  an  almost 
religious  respect;  a  collection  of  articles  assembled  under  the  title 
Etudes  d'histoire  de  la  philosophic  (Socrates,  Aristotle,  Jacob 
Boehme,  Descartes,  Kant,  the  Scottish  School) ;  and  an  edition  of 
Leibniz's  Monadologie,  preceded  by  an  extensive  preface,  which 
remained  up  to  the  work  of  Couturat  the  best  of  the  French  studies 
on  Leibniz's  system  as  a  whole.  He  has  himself  given  an  admira- 
ble expression  of  the  principles  that  guided  him  in  his  great  work 
as  an  interpreter  of  philosophical  doctrines.  "The  work  of  the 
mind  is  a  continual  oscillation  from  the  whole  to  the  parts  and 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  ...  It  is  'in  explaining  the  author 
through  his  own  mouth'  (Herder),  his  general  ideas  by  his  par- 
ticular doctrines  and  his  particular  doctrines  by  his  general  ideas, 
that  we  may  hope  best  to  grasp  his  thought.  The  historian  who 
is  in  quest,  not  of  anecdotes,  but  of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  work 
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of  a  great  man,  will  devote  himself  less  to  drawing  up  and 
manoeuvring  an  imposing  array  of  isolated  texts  than  to  penetrat- 
ing further  and  further  into  the  thought  of  the  author  by  reading 
and  re-reading  a  great  number  of  times  all  his  works.  The  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  are  living  thoughts ;  it  is  by  seeking  in  the  book 
the  means  of  resuscitating  these  thoughts  for  himself  that  one  may 
hope  to  understand  them."  x 

But  Boutroux  was  not  only  an  historian  of  philosophy.  His 
thesis  for  the  doctorate,  De  la  contingence  des  lois  de  la  nature 
(1874),  later  taken  up  again  and  developed  in  a  work  on  L'Idee 
de  lot  naturelle?  marks  a  date  in  the  history  of  contemporary 
thought.  Along  with  the  work  of  Renouvier,  which  emphasizes 
so  strongly  the  notions  of  discontinuity  and  free-will,  these  books 
represent  a  tendency  of  thought  (developed  especially  since  1890, 
but  always  operative),  which  refuses  to  recognize  scientific  truth 
as  an  absolute  standard,  and  emphasizes  the  relative,  indeed  even 
conventional  character  of  scientific  conclusions.  It  is  well  known 
how  much  Henri  Poincare  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  this 
doctrine. 

In  the  period  of  the  seventies  the  classical  determinism  of 
Spinoza  and  Leibniz,  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  of  Schopenhauer,  of 
J.  S.  Mill  (in  spite  of  some  often  ill-advised  criticisms  on  the  part 
of  the  traditional  school),  seemed  to  be  attaining  to  the  standing 
of  an  established  philosophical  principle.  Boutroux  is  one  of 
those  who  did  most  to  overcome  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  upon 
French  thought.  The  philosophy  of  Renouvier  had  gained  ground 
very  slowly  in  France  up  to  this  time,  and  it  was  largely  through 
the  influence  of  Boutroux  that  its  importance  came  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Boutroux's  life  new  problems  attracted 
him.  Traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  his  book,  Science  et  Re- 
ligion (1908).  And  he  brought  to  these  problems  the  same  spirit 
of  relativism,  and,  in  consequence,  of  conciliation,  which  desires  to 
live  and  let  live;  which  admits  diversity  of  characters,  even  intel- 
lectual ;  and  which  makes  truth  consist  in  a  harmony,  rather  than 
in  a  mere  agreement,  of  thoughts.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 

i  Etudes  d'histoire  de  la  philosophic,  pp.  8-9. 

•  Lectures  given  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1892-3,  and  published  in  1895. 
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this  spirit  of  organic  synthesis,  which  so  markedly  characterizes 
our  age,  and  which  indeed  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  eternal  cult 
of  life.  I  have  simply  wished  to  recall  how  much  the  influence  of 
Emile  Boutroux  contributed  to  extend  this  movement  in  his  native 
land. 

The  war  was  a  great  shock  to  him  and  completely  changed 
his  feelings  toward  Germany.  His  thought  had  been  developed 
through  occupation  with  the  whole  of  European  philosophy,  and 
particularly  through  the  study  of  German  philosophy.  He  had 
an  excellent  command  of  the  German  language  and  had  made 
long  sojourns  in  Germany.  In  his  teaching  he  always  took 
great  pains  to  develop  in  his  students  an  exact  knowledge  and  just 
estimate  of  German  philosophy.  He  was  therefore  overwhelmed 
by  an  aggression  he  had  believed  impossible,  and  was  perhaps  even 
more  overcome  by  the  declaration  of  unity  of  the  most  famous 
German  scholars  in  support  of  the  militarism  and  spirit  of  he- 
gemony of  their  government.  He  experienced  a  violent  reaction, 
such  as  one  passes  through  in  the  case  of  a  betrayed  confidence. 
This  expressed  itself  until  his  death  in  a  strong  indignation  di- 
rected towards  the  whole  of  modern  German  thought.  On  this 
account  some  have  accused  him  of  inconsistency,  but  this  would  be 
to  fail  to  comprehend  his  moral  attitude.  He  would  willingly  have 
repeated  of  their  philosophers  what  Paul  de  Saint  Victor  said  in 
1871  of  German  authors:  "We  shall  walk  no  more  in  the  woods 
of  the  German  idyll ;  the  V ' ergiss-mein-nicht  are  stained  with  blood. 
.  .  .  One  of  her  poets  attributed  to  Germany  dominion  of  the  air. 
We  took  his  word  for  it,  and  with  eyes  raised  towards  the  skies 
sought  this  angelic  Muse  among  the  stars.  .  .  .  And  behold! 
From  this  azure  towards  which  we  directed  our  vision  there  de- 
scends, with  open  claws,  with  voracious  cries,  a  band  of  vultures ! " 

Boutroux  was  struck  down  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  with 
another  cruel  affliction  in  the  loss  of  the  wife  who  had  surrounded 
him  with  every  care,  and  who  had  guarded  to  an  advanced  age  his 
always  delicate  health.  And  he  was  not  less  painfully  affected,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  state  of  ruin  and  weakness  in  which  France 
was  plunged,  worn  out  as  she  was  by  her  resistance  to  an  invasion 
of  four  years'  duration.  Many  of  his  former  students  had  been 
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killed.  Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  money  values,  the  Fondation 
Thiers,  of  which  he  was  the  Director,  was  involved  in  financial 
troubles.  His  anxiety  concerning  both  the  immediate  and  the 
more  remote  future  of  his  country  was  the  subject  of  which  I 
most  often  heard  him  speak  after  peace  came.  It  is  not  at  all 
doubtful  that  all  these  sorrows  and  anxieties  helped  to  bring  about 
the  fatal  result  of  the  malady  which  caused  his  death. 

II. 

In  spite  of  these  consequences  of  the  war,  which  continue  to 
make  themselves  felt  every  day  and  often  in  a  very  painful  fashion 
in  the  life  of  the  scholar-class  of  France,  the  last  year  has  revealed, 
especially  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  considerable  productive 
activity. 

M.  Andler  has  brought  out  the  second  volume  of  his  great  work 
on  Nietzsche,  of  which  we  made  mention  last  year.  This  volume 
concerns  the  youth  of  Nietzsche  up  to  the  rupture  with  Bayreuth, — 
with  a  Bayreuth  reminiscent  of  Flemish  festivities,  turning  finally 
to  the  worst  extravagances — the  time  at  which  the  Wagnerian  art, 
at  first  imagined  as  so  pure,  appeared  to  sink  into  the  grossness  of 
the  crowd  which  acclaimed  it.1 

An  intense  vitality  characterizes  the  book,  vividly  recalling  the 
figures  that  surrounded  the  child,  the  youth,  and  the  young  pro- 
fessor at  Basle.  The  author,  who  is  both  a  philosophical  scholar 
and  a  philologian,  combines  a  learned  study  on  the  Geburt  der 
Tragodie  with  a  psychological  biography  possessing  all  the  emo- 
tional qualities  of  a  novel.  This  account  of  the  young  Nietzsche's 
life  and  personality  already  explains  the  formation  of  some  of  his 
essential  philosophical  theses.  Written  in  another  tone,  but  with 
a  similar  union  of  qualities,  the  Descartes  savant2  of  our  lamented 
colleague  Milhaud  is  also  a  work  of  the  first  order.  On  one  hand 
it  is  a  penetrating  study  of  the  psychology  of  Descartes's  thought 
and  processes  of  discovery,  recounting  the  influences  which  his 
contemporaries,  whether  friends  or  adversaries,  had  upon  him.  It 
contains  an  acute  and  carefully  balanced  discussion  of  the  always 

1  La  Jeunesse  de  Nietzsche,  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  469,  Bossard. 

2  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  249,  Alcan.     Cf.  on  Milhaud,  PHIL.  REV.,  XXVIII,  pp. 
463-465. 
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debatable  question  of  his  good  faith  in  controversies  and  of  his 
sincerity  in  religious  matters.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  learned, 
painstaking  and  instructive  research  on  technical  questions  with 
which  M.  Milhaud  was  particularly  well  qualified  to  deal  because 
of  his  competence  both  as  a  mathematician  and  as  a  historian  of 
philosophy.  One  may  place  beside  this  book  one  less  profound, 
but  nevertheless  indicative  of  an  unusually  extensive  and  rich 
biographical  scholarship,  the  first  volume  of  the  Ecrivans  franco/is 
en  Hollande,1  by  M.  Gustave  Cohen,  the  major  part  of  which  con- 
cerns the  life  of  Descartes  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  book  con- 
tains, along  with  several  fine  portraits  of  Descartes,  new  informa- 
tion upon  his  relations  with  Helene  Jans,  upon  the  birth  and  death 
of  his  daughter  Francine,  and  upon  his  struggles  with  the  op- 
ponents of  his  philosophy ;  and  finally,  it  tells  of  his  departure  for 
Sweden  and  his  death. 

M.  Brehier  has  published  in  the  little  "Collection  Payot"  a 
Histoire  de  la  philosophic  allemande,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of 
brevity  and  compactness.2  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  manual, 
but  rather  a  bird's-eye  view,  grouping  biographical  information 
concerning  the  philosophers  themselves  around  a  few  general  and 
significant  ideas,  the  whole  presented  with  great  clarity  and  relief. 
M.  Brehier  is  very  familiar  with  German  romanticism,  to  which 
he  had  previously  devoted  special  attention,  and  takes  for  the  cen- 
ter of  his  exposition  the  great  period  from  1790  to  1830,  strongly 
emphasizing  the  relationship  of  this  broad  and  inclusive  idealistic 
movement  to  the  Neo- Platonic  tradition. 

Le  desir  de  Dieu  dans  la  philosophic  de  Plotin,  by  the  Abbe 
Arnou,  is  a  technical  and  learned  study  of  the  texts,  in  which  the 
various  terms  are  discussed  with  great  care  and  learning.  The 
second  volume  of  this  work  contains  the  results  of  a  special  re- 
search into  the  significance  of  the  words  7r/ja|t?  and  fltwpt'a.*  La 
thcorie  dc  la  cerliiude  chez  Newman*  a  posthumous  work  of  the 
Abbe  Bonnegent,  contains  an  exposition  and  a  rather  severe  though 

1  i  vol.,  8vo,  Champion,  1921.     Pp.  357-687  concern  the  biography  of  Des- 
cartes. 

2  i  vol.,   i6mo,  pp.   1 60,  Payot. 

>  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xix,  323  and  vii,  87,  Alcan. 
*  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  xi,  208,  Alcan. 
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quite  orthodox  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of  the  illustrious  cardinal. 
Those  little  acquainted  with  the  Catholic  teaching  often  suppose 
that  it  is  willing  to  allow  the  depreciation  of  reason  in  order  to 
exalt  faith,  but  the  Roman  church  explicitly  condemns  such  a  pro- 
cedure. It  assumes  that  one  can  and  ought  first  to  demonstrate 
rationally  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  then  may  serve  as  a  logical  basis  for  the  teachings  of  revela- 
tion as  brought  forward  by  the  Church  traditions.  The  method 
of  apologetics  which  adopts  a  kind  of  skepticism  in  order  to  make 
place  for  faith,  as  it  is  found  in  Pascal,  Lamennais,  or  Bautin — 
and,  it  seems,  in  Newman  himself,  in  spite  of  his  firm  decision  not 
to  fall  into  any  heresies — has  been  expressly  condemned  by  the 
Church  under  the  name  of  fideisme.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
dominant  attitude  is  in  this  regard  in  the  United  States,  but  French 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  on  the  whole,  remain  very  much  attached 
to  intellectualism.  As  an  example  of  this  we  may  cite  the  name 
of  Olle-Laprune,  one  of  the  French  Catholic  philosophers  most  in 
the  public  eye  about  1880.  In  his  work  on  La  Certitude  Morale 
he  had  closely  followed  the  principles  of  Newman's  Grammar  of 
Assent,  and  one  sees  in  the  preface  of  the  second  edition  how 
strongly  he  defends  himself  against  the  reproach  of  weakening  the 
rights  of  the  understanding.  M.  Le  Roy,  and  even  M.  Blondel, 
have  had  to  suffer  criticisms  of  the  same  nature,  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  how  M.  Bergson's  philosophy,  at  first  received  with  favor 
in  religious  circles,  presently  awakened  distrust  as  according  too 
great  a  place  to  "  intuitions  "  bordering,  it  seems,  on  "  real  assent " 
and  on  the  "  illative  sense." 

We  may  briefly  mention  also  several  other  books  on  the  history 
of  philosophy;  M.  Guenon  has  just  published  a  book  on  Indian 
Philosophy.1  And  we  have  also  the  first  volume  of  a  work  by 
Father  Sortais  on  the  Histoire  de  la  philosophic  modcrne  depuis 
Bacon  jusqu'a  Leibniz,2  which  contains  the  most  complete  study 
in  French  on  the  Chancellor  of  England,  the  biography  in  particu- 
lar being  unusually  complete.  There  should  be  included  here,  too, 
several  studies  on  contemporary  thinkers,  such  as  Le s  tnaitrcs  de  la 
pcnsee  fran^aise,  by  M.  Paul  Gaultier  (a  title  somewhat  too  am- 

i  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  347,  Marcel  Riviire. 
*  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  x,  592,  Lathielleux. 
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bitious  for  the  work,  which  includes  only  four  articles  on  Hervieu, 
Bergson,  Boutroux,  and  Barres).  And  Madame  Claparede's  little 
book  about  her  father,  the  philosopher  Spir,  is  a  work  which  is 
not  only  an  act  of  filial  piety,  but  which  calls  attention  to  a  writer 
too  often  neglected,  and  whose  work  anticipated  the  speculations 
at  present  of  so  much  interest,  concerning  the  application  of  the 
idea  of  identity  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  spheres.1  Of  a  simi- 
lar nature  is  the  Jean  Jacques  Gourd2  of  M.  Louis  Trial,  who  was 
a  friend  both  of  Gourd  and  of  Renouvier.  It  is  a  biography  which 
should  give  rise  to  an  increase  of  sympathy  for  J.  J.  Gourd  among 
those  who  know  his  works,  and  which  will  make  them  better 
understood.  Finally,  M.  Edouard  Claparede  has  published,  in  one 
volume,  his  attractive  study  on  Theodore  Flournoy*  illustrated 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  Flournoy  and  a  photograph  showing  him 
with  William  James,  in  1905,  in  the  author's  garden. 

III. 

The  philosophy  of  the  sciences,  always  a  favorite  branch  of 
philosophy  with  the  French,  has  this  year  produced  a  work  of  first 
rank  and  importance :  De  I' explication  dans  les  sciences,  by  Emile 
Meyerson.4  The  central  idea  of  the  work,  already  sketched  by 
the  author  fourteen  years  ago  in  his  Identite  et  Realite,  is  that  to 
explain  is  always  to  show  that  what  one  demands  explanation  for 
is  at  bottom  identical  with  some  other  thing  somehow  already 
known  or  given ;  in  a  word,  that  to  explain  means  always  to  assimi- 
late. But  since  assimilation,  in  the  end,  would  leave  nothing  ex- 
istent, inasmuch  as  only  changes  and  differences  are  to  be  per- 
ceived, it  follows  that  science  as  a  whole  tends  to  effect  the  dissolu- 
tion of  what  it  explains,  and  thus  maintains  itself  only  by  virtue 
of  an  extraordinary  antinomy.  On  the  one  hand  science  is  real- 
istic, conceiving  its  objects  as  things,  and  except  in  size,  quite  like 
the  objects  of  common  sense.  On  the  other  hand  it  aims  at  leav- 

i  Un  Prtcurseur:  African  Spir.,   i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  62,  Payot. 

*  i  vol.,  pp.  416,  Fischbacher. 

8  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  125.  (Extract  from  the  "Archives  de  Psychologic," 
Geneva,  Kundig.) 

*  2   vols.,   8vo,   pp.   xiv,    338   and   470,    Payot.     Although   M.   Meyerson   is 
Polish  by  birth  he   has   lived  at   Paris   for  a  long  time,   and  writes   French 
better  than  many  of  our  fellow  countrymen. 
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ing  nothing  unexplained ;  a  result  which  would  reduce  everything 
to  pure  movements  of  an  unsubstantial,  undifferentiated  extension. 
Thus  the  Cartesian  physics,  however  superannuated  it  may  be  as 
to  detail,  remains  in  its  general  conception  of  things  the  current 
schema  of  contemporary  scientific  explanation.  To  assure  oneself 
of  this  it  suffices  to  talk  a  little  with  modern  chemists  or  biologists. 
It  is  well  known,  moreover,  how  much  even  the  most  imprudent 
audacities  of  Cartesianism  have  aided  the  later  progress  of  the 
sciences. 

But  is  one  forced  by  this  antinomy  to  conclude  that  the  labors 
of  science  are  contrary  to  reason?  Hegel  thought  so;  M.  Meyer- 
son  adopts  the  opposite  view.  He  maintains  that  we  are  not  com- 
pelled by  this  ' epistemological  paradox'  to  beat  a  fearful  retreat 
and  to  fall  back  upon  those  views  of  the  world  constructed  after 
the  Hegelian  or  Neo-Hegelian  model.  Our  position  is  not  weak- 
ened by  the  diversities  which  mind  is  struggling  to  overcome,  and 
neither  are  we  in  danger  of  being  led  on  to  a  pitfall  of  blank 
identity,  though  we  seem  to  be  advancing  in  that  direction.  In 
short,  science  is  pursuing  the  right  course  even  though  its  pro- 
cedure implies  something  irrational  in  its  subject  matter.  For  the 
material  of  our  knowledge  is  rich  in  rebellious,  opaque  elements, 
on  which  our  endeavors  may  exercise  themselves  in  a  work  at  once 
inspiring  to  the  mind,  and  fruitful  from  the  pragmatic  point  of 
view.  Thus  we  come  to  discover  hidden  identities,  such  as  those 
of  weight  and  gravitation,  light  and  electro-magnetic  phenomena, 
mass  and  energy ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  imminent  reduction  of  the 
number  of  the  chemical  elements  which  have  long  resisted  all 
attempts  at  assimilation. 

Such  is  the  theme  developed,  with  the  aid  of  a  great  fund  of 
historical  and  scientific  knowledge,  in  L'explication  dans  les  sci- 
ences. And  this  thesis  is  closely  related  to  other  contemporary 
French  views,  especially,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  to  those 
which  I  myself  proposed  in  1899  in  La  Dissolution  opposee  a 
I' Evolution.  Indeed  M.  Meyerson  has  been  good  enough  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact  in  his  very  interesting  way,  thus  positively 
confirming  the  second  of  the  three  formulas  that  have  always 
seemed  to  me  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  knowledge :  *  "  As- 

i  He  also  in  a  certain  measure  supports  my  third  formula. 
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simulation  of  minds  to  other  minds,  and  of  things  to  other  things ; 
finally,  assimilation  of  things  with  minds."  This  agreement  de- 
rives greater  significance  from  the  fact  that  there  cannot  be  found, 
I  believe,  at  the  present  time,  a  man  better  informed  on  all  these 
questions  than  M.  Meyerson.  An  administrative  technician  by 
profession,  occupying  himself  with  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences 
for  pleasure  and  distraction,  he  maintains  towards  philosophical 
notions  that  freshness  of  mind  not  always  preserved  intact  by 
professional  philosophers.  Is  it  not  interesting  to  note  that  neither 
Comte,  Renouvier  nor  Cournot  were  teachers  of  philosophy? 

And  this  is  also  true  of  M.  Paulhan,  whose  recent  work,  Le 
Mensonge  du  Monde,1  although  it  is  rather  a  work  of  conceptual 
analysis  than  a  philosophy  of  the  sciences,  it  is  natural  to  mention 
along  with  M.  Meyerson's  book.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reintro- 
duce  M.  Paulhan.  During  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  produced 
many  valuable  works,  known  to  all  who  follow  the  movement  of 
contemporary  psychology.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  L'Activite 
mentale  et  les  elements  de  I' esprit,  and  especially  La  logique  de  la 
contradiction,  with  which  Le  Mensonge  du  Monde  is  closely  con- 
nected. The  central  idea  of  this  latter  book  is,  at  bottom,  the  same 
as  M.  Meyerson's  '  epistemological  paradox,'  considered  from  a 
slightly  different  point  of  view.  In  particular,  it  is  here  pre- 
sented in  a  more  philosophical  form;  that  is  to  say,  more  sys- 
tematically and  more  abstractly.  The  world,  for  M.  Paulhan, 
exists  only  thanks  to  a  sort  of  internal  illogicality  or  "  compromise 
between  two  voids" — that  of  pure  diversity  and  that  of  perfect 
unity.  For  him,  also,  '  irrationality '  or  the  '  irrationalities ' — con- 
stitutes the  substance  of  things.  "Only  by  accepting  the  illogi- 
cality and  contradiction  immanent  in  various  events  and  in  the 
multiple  adaptations  demanded  by  them  may  one  follow  the  pro- 
found logic  of  our  common  life  and  evolution."2  The  task  of 
thought,  then,  is  to  minimize  this  illogicality. 

The  third  chapter  of  M.  Paulhan's  book,  so  characteristically 
entitled  "  L'evanescence,"  is  devoted  to  pursuing,  with  an  in- 
geniousness  of  mind  often  reminiscent  of  Tarde,  the  phantasma- 
goric play  of  the  same  and  the  other,  of  systematization  and  di- 

l  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  362,  Alcan. 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  360. 
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versity,  of  evolution  and  dissolution.  The  term  evanescence 
signifies  the  disappearance  of  the  agent  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  its  work,  just  as  tribunals  and  policemen  would  disappear  if, 
through  their  long  existence,  they  should  succeed  in  giving  to 
society  such  a  bent  of  discipline  that  its  members  would  no  longer 
commit  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  As  for  morality  and  science,  we 
have  here,  too,  this  same  '  progress  towards  identity '  made  so  clear 
by  M.  Meyerson  in  his  analysis  of  the  nature  of  scientific  explana- 
tion. And  more  than  twenty  years  ago  I  also  attempted  to  bring 
out,  as  against  Mr.  Spencer,  the  philosophical  importance  and 
generality  of  this  principle.  Indeed  it  is  not  seldom  that  theses 
which  in  their  beginnings  encounter  mainly  only  criticism,  slowly 
find  a  place  in  the  reflections,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  con- 
temporaries, and  at  last  become  fully  developed  and  generally 
accepted.  However,  I  do  not  subscribe  without  reserve  to  all  that 
M.  Paulhan  has  to  say,  though  his  thought  is  always  very  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating.  I  would  beg  to  make  a  more  radical 
distinction  between  organization  or  unity  in  difference,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  identity  or  unity  in  similarity,  on  the  other. 
M.  Paulhan  appears  to  me  to  tend,  like  certain  partisans  of  the 
'concrete  universal/  to  subordinate  identity  to  systematization. 
We  have  here  two  procedures  often  in  conflict,  and  the  former 
does  not  seem,  of  itself,  to  tend  towards  '  evanescence.'  One  may 
easily  imagine  a  universe,  more  and  more  organized,  like  a  Levi- 
athan, which  would  continue  to  maintain  its  integral  reality  pre- 
cisely because  of  this  systematization.  Only  through  the  'same- 
ness' derived  from  resemblance,  and  not  through  that  which  con- 
sists in  participating  in  a  single  whole,  does  the  evanescence  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  the  internal  contradiction  of  things,  be- 
come manifest.  Without  doubt  there  may  exist  organisms  that 
will  disappear,  like  a  Constitutional  Assembly,  once  their  work  is 
accomplished,  but  this  is  not  the  most  ordinary  mode  of  evolution. 
On  the  contrary,  the  natural  organism  appears,  and  appears  to 
itself,  as  constituting  its  own  end.  And  do  not  even  the  artificial 
social  organisms  whose  clear-cut  function  it  is  to  serve  as  a  means 
often  tend  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  spite  of  the  public  interest  ? 
But  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  discuss  here  these  and  rela- 
ted themes,  whose  secondary  divergencies  evidently  have  less  in- 
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terest  for  the  public  than  for  philosophers  who  have  specially 
devoted  their  attention  to  them.  Let  us  return  now  to  what  is 
more  properly  history  or  theory  of  the  sciences.  M.  George 
Sorel's  book,  L'UtUite  du  Pragmatisme,1  surveys  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  but  disconnected  studies,  held  together  by  a  spirit  of 
general  opposition  to  what  he  calls  '  scientific  prejudice,'  various 
questions  for  the  most  part  relating  to  epistemology  (in  the  French 
sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  in  its  etymological  meaning).  In  repub- 
lishing  some  articles  under  the  general  title,  En  marge  de  Curie, 
de  Carnot  et  d' Einstein?  M.  Rougier — who,  by  the  way,  is  an 
indefatigable  writer — comments  upon  three  great  ideas,  which 
already  hold,  or  are  certainly  destined  to  hold,  an  important  place 
in  philosophic  thought.  The  first  of  these  is  the  principle  of  the 
degradation  of  energy  (which  it  would  be  preferable  to  call,  in 
my  opinion,  the  principle  of  the  equalization  of  energy),  which  had 
its  origin  in  Carnot's  famous  formula.  Secondly,  we  have  Curie's 
'  principle  of  symmetry,'  according  to  which  effects  are  always  at 
least  as  symmetrical  as  the  corresponding  causes — a  fruitful  prin- 
ciple, related,  moreover,  to  the  preceding,  not  only  because  of  its 
character  of  irreversibility,  but  also  because  of  the  sense  of  '  vec- 
tion'  which  it  defines.  Here  again  we  have  to  do,  in  the  large 
sense  of  the  word,  with  dissolution,  or  better,  with  involution. 
Finally,  the  third  principle  is  connected  with  a  name  that  needs  no 
comment ;  about  the  two  stages  of  relativity,  as  defined  by  M.  Ein- 
stein, there  flourishes  at  the  present  moment  in  France,  and  indeed 
in  English-  and  German-speaking  countries  also,  a  complete  litera- 
ture devoted  to  scientific  expositions  and  to  popularizations  of  the 
theory.  But  to  this  relativity  principle  we  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  later. 

To  the  same  order  of  studies  there  belongs  also  a  somewhat 
unusual  work,  written  in  French  and  published  in  France,  by  a 
native  of  Serbia,  M.  Michel  Petrovitch,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Belgrade.  It  is  entitled  Mecanismcs  communs  aux 
phenomenes  disparates?  and  though  it  has  to  do  primarily  with 

i  i   vol.,   izrao,  pp.  471,  Riviere. 

*  i  vol.,   i2mo,  pp.  269,  Chiron. 

•  i  vol.,  i2tno,  pp.  280,  Alcan. 
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scientific  problems,  it  is  yet  philosophical  by  virtue  of  its  general 
point  of  view.  The  writer  tries  to  formulate  a  generalization  of 
mechanical  principles,  extending  to  the  ensemble  of  physical  or 
social  facts  the  method  of  analogy  that  serves  to  explain,  for 
example,  the  effects  of  electric  currents  by  comparing  them,  point 
for  point,  with  currents  of  water.  In  other  words,  M.  Petrovitch 
has  attempted  to  construct  the  general  theory  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
formal  logic,  of  analogies  of  this  nature.  His  process  of  reason- 
ing is  a  happy  combination  of  the  syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning  so 
greatly  over-developed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  demonstrative, 
mechanical  method  employed  by  Descartes  and  his  followers  which 
succeeded  in  almost  entirely  eliminating  the  former  method,  in 
spite  of  that  method's  inherent  power  to  enlighten  the  mind  and 
suggest  new  discoveries.  And,  while  speaking  of  foreign  philos- 
ophers, I  may  mention  also  a  very  scholarly  study  by  a  Swiss  writer 
who,  however,  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Paris, 
Ch.  Dutoit.  His  book,  too,  takes  as  its  thesis  an  universal  anal- 
ogy— that  of  the  forms  of  energy.1  A  preface  by  M.  Philippe 
Bridel  introduces  the  author  and  recommends  the  book.8 

IV. 

The  works  on  ethical  subjects  recall  us  to  the  bitter  realities  of 
the  present  hour.  So  long  as  we  keep  our  attention  wholly  upon 
philosophy  proper  or  upon  science  we  may  forget  the  invasion  for 
the  time  being,  with  the  ruins  it  has  left  on  the  soil  of  France  and 
the  financial  difficulties  of  Europe.  We  may  forget  also  the  gen- 
eral overturning  of  social  standards  and  moral  habits,  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  necessities  of  life,  and  the  general  anxiety  for 
the  morrow  which  disturbs  the  lives  of  all  those  whose  incomes 
or  salaries  have  been  unbalanced  by  the  cataclysm.  But  for  philos- 
ophers to  stupefy  themselves  with  the  opium  of  intellectual  specu- 
lation and  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  situation  would  in  the  end 
show  a  lack  of  courage  on  their  part. 

i  L'Energie  vniverselle,   i   vol.,   i2mo,  pp.  ix,   105,  Alcan. 

*  Incidentally  I  may  mention  a  book  which  does  not  directly  concern 
philosophy,  but  in  an  indirect  fashion  touches  upon  the  logic  of  the  moral 
sciences:  L'Histoire  traditionelle  et  la  synthise  historique,  by  H.  Berr,  i 
vol.,  i2mo,  pp.  x,  146,  Alcan.  It  is  an  interesting  collection  of  articles,  the 
chief  of  which  concerns  Lacombe.  a  French  scholar  who  died  in  1919,  and 
who  occupied  himself  a  great  deal  with  the  methodology  of  history. 
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French  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  looks  the  situation  in  the 
face,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  M.  Belot's  book,  La  conscience  fran- 
faise  et  la  guerre.1  It  is  a  forceful,  far-sighted  piece  of  work,  in 
which  the  author  shows  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  denounce  evil  even 
in  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  to  measure  its  extent.  Still  greater 
in  extent  than  the  material  ruins  of  the  war  is,  to  his  mind,  the 
breakdown  of  morality.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  habits  of 
violence  and  ruse  transported  from  the  battlefield  to  daily  life;  the 
ranking  of  force  or  skill  above  law;  the  placing  of  immediate 
personal  interests  above  those  of  the  public  good.  Where  are  we 
to  look  for  salvation  from  this  reign  of  disorder?  From  a  more 
lively  consciousness  of  the  social  realities,  and  a  clearer  compre- 
hension of  social  unity;  whence,  in  turn,  will  be  born  a  superior 
moral  conscience.  "  We  can  expect  from  Society  neither  more 
justice  nor  more  advantages  unless  we  invigorate  and  strengthen 
the  moral  conscience.  And  finally  it  must  be  endowed  with  com- 
plete or  at  least  substantial  support  resting  upon  the  end  of  col- 
lective life.  What  is  essential  is  not  only  further  progress  beyond 
the  point  to  which  the  conscience  has  led  us  in  the  past,  but  rather, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  a  '  conversion,'  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  directing  the  activity  of  conscience  outward  instead  of 
inward."  Individualism  itself  was  a  social  product,  and  perhaps, 
at  a  certain  moment,  a  product  required  by  social  conditions.  But 
it  must  now  surrender  its  place,  or  at  least  subordinate  itself  to 
public  interests  which  are  more  foundational  than  it,  and  of  greater 
value. 

In  the  second  edition,  revised  and  augmented  of  his  Etudes  de 
morale  positive,  which  M.  Belot  has  just  published,2  one  of  the 
new  chapters  is  entitled  "La  valeur  morale  de  la  science,"  thus 
suggesting  one  of  the  essential  articles  of  the  author's  creed,  and 
perhaps  of  French  philosophy  taken  as  a  whole.  M.  Maurice 
Blondel  (who  is,  be  it  noted,  from  the  point  of  view  of  religious 
beliefs  at  the  antipodes  to  M.  Belot)  wrote,  this  last  year,  a  schol- 

1  i  vol.,  i2ino,  pp.  xi,  195,  Alcan. 

2  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xx,  290  and  288,  Alcan.     This  edition  contains,  among 
other  things,  a  new  preface  and  a  new   chapter  on   "  Rules  opposed  to  the 
Ethical  Motif." 
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arly  little  book  called  Le  proces  de  intelligence.1  In  it  he  clearly 
separates  his  doctrine  from  that  of  the  pragmatists.  He  might 
well  take  as  a  motto  for  the  book  the  words  of  Saint  Augustine 
as  cited  on  the  final  page — Intellectum  valde  ama. 

M.  Parodi  has  just  published  a  second,  very  much  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Le  problcme  morale  et  la  pensee  contemporaine,2  its 
most  distinctive  feature  being,  also,  the  expression  of  faith  in 
reason.     In  its  earlier  form  this  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
student's  books.     Indeed,  it  often  played  for  them  the  role  of  a 
manual  of  contemporary  'theoretical  ethics.'     It  had  its  origin  in 
a  collection  of  more  practical  studies,  under  the  general  title  of 
L'epreuve  des  faits,  touching  upon  a  series  of  moral  questions 
raised  by  the  war  and  the  coming  of  peace.     The  last  study,  "le 
rationalisme  morale,"  is  particularly  characteristic.     It  is  a  vigor- 
ous argument  against  the  so-called  intuitive  morality,  or  the  '  rea- 
sons of  the  heart,'  and  opposes  the  notion  that  we  may  dispense 
with  principles  based  on  reflection  and  general  rules  because  for- 
sooth we  are  able  to  seize  by  instinct  upon  the  unique  in  every 
situation  and  adapt  ourselves  to  it  in  the  best  possible  fashion. 
"That,"  says  M.  Parodi,  "is  to  support  equivocation,  together 
with  all  the  sophisms  of  sentiment,  egoism,  amour-propre,  and 
passion.  .  .  .  Abandon  the  rational  point  of  view  and  acts  change 
name  according  to  the  party  or  the  nationality  of  those  who  per- 
form them.     Respect  for  established  rules,  treaties,  contracts,  the 
will  of  populations,  the  rights  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves — 
these  are  duties  for  the  one  but  not  for  the  other.     Oppression, 
conquest,  annexation,  transform  themselves  when  the  roles  of 
vanquisher  and  vanquished  are  inverted.     For   (as  is  commonly 
said),  'it  is  no  longer  the  same  thing.'     Let  us  of  the  country  of 
Descartes,  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  of  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  see  to  it  that  what  we  call  justice  remain  for 
us  the  same  in  the  hours  of  victory  as  in  the  days  of  peril ;  may 
we  never  allow  morality  to  divorce  itself,  among  us,  from  clear 
and  impartial  reason."  8    It  was  not  unnecessary  to  say  this  plainly, 

i  A  brochure  in  8vo,  of  56  pages,  published  by  La  Nouvelle  Journte. 
The  title  of  M.  Blondel's  great  work,  L'Actton,  has  caused  many  misunder- 
standings about  his  doctrine. 

*  i   vol.,  8vo,  pp.  vi,  301,  Alcan. 

»  Op.  cit.,  p.  300. 
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even  '  in  the  country  of  Descartes,'  for  we  have  in  France  a  few 
enemies  of  reason — more  noisy  than  numerous,  it  is  true — who 
willingly  make  fun  of  the  '  Rights  of  Man '  while  they  speak  with 
respect  of  the  '  Rights  of  Victory.'  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  majority  of  philosophers  and  educators  in  France  agree  on 
this  point  with  M.  Belot  and  M.  Parodi.  We  have  another  ex- 
ample of  this  in  M.  Bougie's  remarkable  little  volume,  L'educateur 
laique,1  completely  permeated  as  it  is  with  this  same  rationalistic 
and  social  spirit.  It  is  a  particularly  interesting  book  for  the  for- 
eign reader,  because  it  puts  before  his  eyes,  in  the  most  vivid 
fashion,  the  moral  problems  actually  confronting  the  State  schools 
of  France,  together  with  the  solution  offered  by  one  of  the  broadest 
and  most  independent  minds  amongst  those  not  belonging  to  any 
religious  organization.2  And  indeed  one  finds  the  same  spirit 
again,  in  spite  of  difference  in  tone,  in  M.  Brunschvicg's  book, 
Nature  et  Hberte; 3  a  work  somewhat  disconnected  from  the  point 
of  view  of  subject-matter  but  nevertheless  inspired  by  one  domi- 
nating idea,  "  conformable,"  he  says,  "  to  the  order  of  which  Pascal 
speaks,  and  which  consists  in  making  digressions  on  each  point 
only  to  direct  them  all,  in  the  end,  towards  the  same  goal."  This 
goal,  for  M.  Brunschvicg,  is  the  notion  of  a  philosophy  rational 
in  spirit,  without  being  rationalistic  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
word ;  a  philosophy  which  would  reconcile  the  systems  of  Descartes 
and  Pascal,  logic  and  brute  fact,  with  their  accompanying  senti- 
ments and  tendencies.  The  conclusion  of  the  book,  however, 
smacks  more  of  Descartes  than  of  Pascal.  It  asserts  "the  re- 
ligious value  of  the  effort  by  which  man  abstracts  from  that  part 
of  his  nature  which  is  not  intelligence,  and  turns  himself  towards 
the  truth  with  his  whole  soul  (according  to  the  admirable  words 

1  i  vol.,  i2mo,  pp.  88,  Rieder. 

2  La   pedagogic   franfaise,   by    M.    Lapie,    former    rector   and   director    of 
Primary   Schools   (i    vol.,    121710,   pp.   216,   Alcan)   also   may   be   consulted   by 
those  interested  in   this  order  of  question,  though  it  is  concerned  less  with 
moral  tendencies  than  with  the  methods  of  teaching. 

8  i  vol.,  izmo,  pp.  xii,  161,  Flammarion.  One  should  read,  in  connection 
with  this  book,  the  July,  1921,  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  phi- 
losophic (A.  Colin,  publisher),  in  which  M.  Brunschvicg  has  expressed  his 
ideas  on  the  nature  of  reason,  together  with  a  discussion  by  M.  Le  Roy, 
Meyerson,  Parodi,  and  several  other  members  of  the  society. 
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of  Plato,  whose  faculty  psychology,  nevertheless,  in  the  hands  of 
eclectics  or  pragmatists,  has  led  to  a  perversion  of  this  meaning). 
To  consider  as  a  mere  word  or  a  dream  the  pure  idea — which  must 
be  pure  if  perchance  it  is  to  be  true — to  doubt  that  it  may  be  the 
source  of  noble  sentiments  and  generous  acts,  is  to  commit  a 
mortal  sin  against  the  mind  of  man." 

V. 

In  the  other  divisions  of  philosophy  there  has  been  less  activity 
this  year.  By  far  the  most  important  among  the  publications 
devoted  to  them,  it  appears  to  me,  is  Le  langage,1  by  M.  Vendryes. 
It  is  a  book  packed  full  of  material,  and  with  unusually  extensive 
references.  In  less  than  five  hundred  pages  it  covers  the  entire 
field  of  general  linguistic  science.  The  origin  of  language,  about 
which  the  author  makes  considerable  reservations,  phonetic  mate- 
rial, verbal  images,  the  grammatical  categories,  vocabularies  and 
sematology;  the  influence  of  affective  elements  oh  language,  the 
constitution  and  variation  of  languages,  their  relationships  to  one 
another;  the  strife  of  dialects,  common  tongues,  special  languages 
(such  as  those  of  trades  or  small  social  groups),  the  psychological 
relations  between  the  spoken  and  the  written  word,  the  develop- 
ment of  languages — such  are  the  numerous  interesting  questions 
for  philosophy,  in  this,  the  most  synthetic  and  general  work  con- 
cerned with  these  problems  yet  published.  The  high  authority 
enjoyed  by  M.  Vendryes,  who  is  professor  of  comparative  gram- 
mar at  the  University  of  Paris,  permits  those  who  are  not  philolo- 
gists to  make  use  of  the  facts  which  he  cites  and  the  assertions 
which  he  makes  in  the  name  of  contemporary  linguistic  science 
with  the  maximum  of  confidence  that  may  be  accorded  to  a 
scholar's  work  in  case  one  does  not  share  the  same  specialty. 

M.  Georges  Poyer,  who  is  one  of  those  who  continue  the  tradi- 
tion of  agreges  in  philosophy  later  to  become  doctors  of  medicine, 
presented  for  his  doctor's  thesis  a  work  of  a  general  nature  on 
Les  problemes  generate  de  I'heredite  psychologique*  The  au- 

i  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  xxviii,  439,  la  Renaissance  du  Livre.  The  Journal  de 
Psychologic  devoted  a  double  number  (Oct.  and  Nov.,  1921)  to  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  psychology  of  language,  considered  in  its  various  aspects. 

a  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  303  (with  an  extensive  bibliography),  Alcan. 
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thor's  extensive  acquaintance  with  other  recent  works  on  this  ques- 
tion is  highly  to  be  commended.  His  book  contains  many  inter- 
esting suggestions  and  a  useful  discussion  of  the  various  methods 
of  confronting  this  problem  at  the  present  time.  And  that  phase 
of  the  matter  concerned  with  eugenics  should  furnish  an  important 
practical  application  of  those  methods.  M.  Mentre,  in  his  Especes 
et  varietes  d' intelligence*  presents  an  historical  summary  of  the 
attempts  at  a  classification  of  the  various  types  of  minds,  and  him- 
self proposes  a  synthetic  table  of  them.  In  another  somewhat 
unusual  book,  Les  generations  societies,2  he  expounds  the  theory 
according  to  which  tastes,  ideas  and  customs  renew  themselves 
about  every  thirty  years.  He  recalls  the  ancient  origins  of  this 
doctrine,  analyzes  modern  forms  given  to  it  by  Dromel,  Ferrari, 
and  Ottokar  Lorenz,  and  finally,  adopting  it  himself,  attempts  an 
application  (more  ingenious  than  convincing)  to  the  French  gen- 
erations from  1515  to  1915.  Finally,  M.  Larguier  des  Bancels 
has  published  an  Introduction  a  la  Psychologies  in  which  he  studies 
the  object  and  methods  of  psychology,  the  various  historical  hy- 
potheses on  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body  (singularly 
enough,  since  the  book  is  dedicated  to  him,  the  ideas  of  Binet  on 
this  point  occupy  a  very  small  space),  the  relation  between  nervous 
and  mental  activity,  and  between  reflex  and  cerebral  activity. 
Two  chapters  on  instinct  and  emotion  terminate  the  volume. 
Many  facts  are  to  be  found  in  the  book,  and  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  work  of  contemporary  psychologists.  Every 
scholar  knows,  moreover,  the  author's  contributions  rendered  since 
its  inception  to  L'Annee  Psychologique. 

M.  V.  Basch  has  published  in  the  Revue  PhilosopJiique  an  article 
entitled  "  Le  maitre  probleme  de  1'esthetique,"  dealing  with  the 
psychology  of  art;  and  within  the  borders  of  sociology  another 
student  of  esthetics,  M.  Lalo,  has  given  us  a  new  work  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  preceding.  Though  still  a  young  man,  M.  Lalo 
nevertheless  appears  to  hold  a  place  in  the  front  rank  among 
French  authors  devoted  to  this  field  of  study.  His  book,  L'Art 

i  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  296,  Bossard. 
s  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  472,  Bossard. 

«  i  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  286,  Payot.  M.  Larguier  des  Bancels  is  professor  at  the 
University  of  Lausanne. 
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et  la  vie  sociale,1  treats  of  the  relations  between  art  and  non- 
esthetic  facts  which  are  on  the  same  plane — and  not  of  those  subor- 
dinate in  the  sense  that  they  belong  to  more  elementary  sciences, 
e.g.,  the  physical  theory  of  colors  or  that  of  the  role  of  memory  in 
art.  He  has  given  special  attention,  accordingly,  to  the  esthetic 
sense  in  its  relation  to  family  life,  to  trades,  social  classes,  the 
government,  and  religion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in 
spite  of  its  careful  documentation  we  are  concerned  here  with  a 
general  review  of  questions  which  demand  at  once  deeper  research 
on  certain  points,  and  a  continuation  including  other  phases  of  the 
subject — all  of  which,  indeed,  is  promised  by  the  author  himself. 
For  he  judges  correctly  that  esthetics  should  be  essentially  a  norma- 
tive science,  and  that,  as  a  result,  besides  the  non-esthetic  influences, 
certain  very  central  problems  remain  to  be  studied  concerning  the 
proper  nature  of  art  itself.  Perhaps  this,  again,  is  another  aspect 
of  that  French  rationalism  of  which  we  have  had  many  examples 
in  the  studies  on  ethics. 

VI. 

The  year  1921  ended  in  a  great  gathering,  at  the  Sorbonne,  of 
representatives  of  the  various  philosophical  societies,  American, 
English,  Belgian,  and  Italian,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Societe 
frangaise  de  la  philosophie  to  hold  a  common  session  during  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

M.  Xavier  Leon,  Editor  of  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  and  organizer  of  this  conference,  first  wel- 
comed the  foreign  delegates.  Then  M.  Leon  Brunschvicg,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Sorbonne,  recalled  the  names  of  members  of  the 
Society  deceased  during  these  last  few  years — Poincare,  Rauh, 
Lachelier,  Delbos,  Darlu,  Boutroux — and  of  those  who  were  indi- 
rectly victims  of  the  war — Couturat,  Milhaud,  and  Durkheim.2 
He  mentioned  also  the  names  of  several  young  men  killed  in  the 
war  and  who  therefore  did  not  have  time  to  acquire  a  reputation 
as  philosophical  scholars  but  who  showed  every  indication  of  a 
promising  future. 

1  i   vol.,   i2mo,  pp.  373,   Doin   (Encyclopedic   Scientifique). 

2  Ribot,  of  course,  was  a  member  of  the  Society,  but  he  did  not  care  for 
argumentation  and  almost  never  attended  the  meetings. 
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This  recalling  of  the  past  was  only  a  first,  retrospective,  and 
brief  homage  to  those  who  are  no  more.  The  fittest  way  to 
honor  them  is  to  continue  the  work  which  they  began,  and  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty  the  philosophers  met  in  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  were  not  lacking.  Indeed,  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  say  that  they  acquitted  themselves  with  too  much  zeal,  for  the 
number  of  communications  and  discussions  was  so  considerable 
that  several  meetings  had  to  be  held  at  the  same  time.  I  shall  not 
now  and  here  undertake  to  give  a  resume  of  five  days  so  replete 
with  content.  I  shall,  rather,  simply  try  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  questions  treated  and  of  the  most  interesting  meetings.1 

In  the  field  of  the  history  of  philosophy  mention  was  made  of 
several  classical  systems.  Thus  M.  Dupreel  of  the  University  of 
Brussels,  Dr.  Ross  of  Oxford,  and  Messrs.  Robin  and  Alfred 
Croiset2  took  part  in  a  discussion  concerning  some  phases  of  the 
doctrines  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  Professor  Hoernle  of  Durham 
read  a  paper  on  Berkeley,  which  was  discussed  by  MM.  Beaulavon, 
Gilson  and  Levy-Bruhl;  M.  Raymond  Lenoir  presented  some  con- 
siderations on  Fontenelle ;  MM.  Gilson  and  Pecaut  read  papers  on 
Auguste  Comte ;  and  Dr.  Blondel  of  Strassbourg  had  something  to 
say  about  Taine.  In  psychology  Dr.  Pierre  Janet  awakened  a 
lively  interest  by  a  communication  on  the  various  forms  of  the 
will  and  belief,  observed  in  a  case  of  alternating  psychasthenic 
delirium.  He  showed  that  will  and  belief  should  be  evaluated,  not 
according  to  their  strength  but  according  to  the  hierarchical  degree 
attained  by  them  in  the  development  of  human  conduct.  MM. 
Bergson,  Pieron,  and  Dr.  Georges  Dumas  discussed  this  paper. 
MM.  E.  Rignano  and  Revault  d'Allones  presented  some  remarks 
on  the  functioning  of  the  intelligence,  and  M.  Louis  Weber  on  the 
opposition  of  the  technical  and  the  verbal  functions  in  intellectual 
operations. 

Purely  scientific  questions  played  an  important  part  in  the  con- 
ference. M.  Paul  Levy,  professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 

1 1  shall  not  recall  the  titles,  offices,  or  works  of  the  philosophers  of  whom 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  in  preceding  articles  on  philosophy  in 
France.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  are  so  well  known  in  America  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  add  anything  to  their  names. 

*  Former  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  one  of  our  leading 
hellenists. 
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presented  a  new  conception  of  the  principles  of  the  calculus  of 
probabilities,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  formulated  some  considerations 
of  the  same  nature  on  the  axioms  of  Geometry.  But  in  this  order 
of  questions  the  meeting  which  attracted  the  greatest  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  caused  the  most  '  excitement,'  was  that 
presided  over  by  M.  Painleve,  and  devoted  to  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity. Miss  Wrinch  of  Cambridge  and  M.  Langevin,  professor 
at  the  College  de  France,  friend  of  Einstein  and  almost  the  official 
representative  of  his  doctrines  in  France,  explained  the  new  views 
on  the  nature  of  time,  space,  and  gravitation.  M.  Painleve  at- 
tacked them  with  vigor.  The  contrast  between  his  ardent,  bril- 
liant eloquence  and  the  smiling  and  tranquil  simplicity  of  M. 
Langevin  was  for  the  auditors  a  fascinating  spectacle.  But  there 
were  no  conclusions  reached  on  that  occasion;  the  meeting  was 
terminated  due  to  lack  of  time  to  continue  it,  the  adversaries  mean- 
while resting  their  case  and  planning  a  rendezvous  at  the  lectures 
which  Einstein  himself  was  soon  to  conduct  in  Paris.  Among  the 
listeners  who  came  out  of  curiosity  many,  it  appears,  were  com- 
pletely charmed  and  conquered  by  this  presentation  of  the  new 
doctrines. 

Almost  on  the  same  level,  from  the  point  of  view  of  interest 
awakened,  must  be  put  the  large  meeting  on  ethics  and  sociology. 
The  speakers  were  Professors  Vermeil  of  Strassbourg,  Andler, 
Bougie,  and  Lichtenberger  of  the  Sorbonne,  Elie  Halevy  of  the 
School  of  Political  Sciences,  and  Frangois  Poncet  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique.  The  discussion,  at  first  engaged  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  organization,  and  of  their  realization  among  dif- 
ferent peoples,  soon  converged  upon  a  comparison  between  the 
new  German  democracy  and  the  French  democracy.  It  then,  by 
a  new  ricochet,  became  engaged  with  the  question  of  the  intellectual 
relations  between  German  and  French  scholars.  The  general  feel- 
ing was  that,  without  forgetting  the  too  recent  and  too  sad  past — 
without  failing  to  recognize,  either,  the  presence  in  Germany  of  a 
powerful  military,  anti-democratic  party,  motivated  solely  by  re- 
venge and  the  idea  of  a  hegemony,  which  does  not  hesitate  at  any 
mode  of  action — the  reestablishment  of  scientific  relations  between 
the  two  nations  remained  highly  desirable  and  that  the  attempt 
must  be  made  to  realize  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
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But  authoritative  voices  intervened  to  point  out  that  we  were 
drifting  a  little  too  far  away  from  the  normal  program  of  a  philo- 
sophical meeting.  We  accordingly  returned  to  more  serene  ques- 
tions. M.  Chardon,  Counsellor  of  State,  presented  a  paper  on  the 
organization  of  a  democracy  and  the  administrative  reform  of 
public  service.  On  the  notion  of  a  State  and  contemporary  ex- 
periences we  heard  other  very  much  appreciated  discussions  by 
Professor  Bonnucci  of  Naples,  and  Professor  Sorley  of  Cambridge. 
On  these  themes  M.  Vidari,  rector  of  Turin  University,  and  M. 
Elie  Halevy,  added  some  interesting  remarks  of  their  own. 

In  another  meeting  of  the  same  section  M.  Parodi  talked  con- 
vincingly on  rationalism  in  ethics,  the  principle  of  which  we  ex- 
plained above.1  The  question  of  the  nature  and  transformation  of 
values  gave  vent  to  very  interesting  exchanges  of  opinion  between 
M.  Bougie,  Professor  Everett  of  Brown  University,  and  Miss 
Oakeley  of  the  University  of  London.  Finally,  Professor  Perry 
of  Harvard,  who  passed  the  winter  in  France  to  deliver  the  lec- 
tures organized  by  Mr.  James  Hyde,  outlined  some  rather  novel 
but  very  well-received  views  on  the  forms  of  social  unity,  the  rela- 
tions between  society  and  the  organism,  and  the  question  of  ascer- 
taining in  what  measure  we  might  admit  the  existence  of  collective 
representations  and  social  minds.  Such  questions  could  not  fail 
to  raise  an  echo  in  a  milieu  in  which  such  scholars  as  Espinas, 
Tarde,  and  Durkheim  were  teaching  only  a  short  time  ago.  MM. 
Raymond  Lenoir,  Fauconnet  and  Pecaut  were  the  principal  par- 
ticipants in  the  discussion  led  by  Mr.  Perry. 

So  much  by  way  of  illustrating  the  great  variety  of  opinion  and 
the  great  interest  awakened  by  these  discussions.  But  the  question 
which  occupied  the  largest  place  in  this  Christmas  conference  was 
the  very  old  and  yet  always  new  problem  of  the  relation  between 
scientific  and  ultimate  truth.  And  during  the  last  twenty  years 
interest  in  this  problem  has  been  increased  by  the  opposition  be- 
tween pragmatism  and  intellectualism.  The  sections  on  meta- 
physics, logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences,  even  that  on 
ethics,  were  each  in  turn  led  to  discuss  it.  In  the  first-named  sec- 
tion the  discussion  was  started  by  the  memoirs  presented  by  Mr. 

i  Cf.  above,  Section  IV. 
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H.  Wildon  Carr  of  London  on  "  The  Nature  of  Scientific  Knowl- 
edge," and  by  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  of  Oxford  on  "  Reality,  Fact 
and  Value."  This  group  was  presided  over  by  M.  Bergson,  and 
with  him  were  M.  Le  Roy,  his  successor  at  the  College  de  France, 
one  of  the  best  champions  of  French  instrumentalism,  and  M. 
Parodi,  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  its  most  decided  adversary.1 
From  the  very  first  day  the  Italian  representatives,  MM.  Enriques 
of  Bologna,  and  Aliotta  and  Bonnucci  of  Naples,  took  an  active  part 
in  these  discussions.  On  the  second  day  the  problem  again  arose 
in  connection  with  the  papers  by  MM.  Le  Roy  and  Aliotta  on 
"Verification  in  Metaphysics,"  and  "The  Degrees  of  Truth," 
respectively.  New  interlocutors  entered  the  fray — M.  Cresson, 
author  of  L'lnverifiable,  and  M.  Emmanuel  Leroux,  a  young 
teacher  from  the  University  of  Rennes,  who  has  just  published  a 
book  on  English  and  American  Pragmatism.  The  same  question 
appeared  once  more,  under  a  scarcely  different  form,  when  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  ethical  problems.  M.  Parodi,  having  treated, 
as  I  pointed  out  above,  of  ethical  rationalism,  provoked  a  con- 
troversy in  which  the  principal  participants  were  his  two  colleagues 
G.  Belot  and  P.  F.  Pecaut.  The  result  of  this  discussion  was  a 
decision  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  old  'rational  principles'  in 
the  domain  of  action.  The  observations  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  of 
Oxford  on  "  The  Economic  Theory  of  the  Concept,"  and  those  of 
Mr.  De  Laguna  of  Bryn  Mawr  on  "  A  Nominalistic  Interpretation 
of  Truth,"  paved  the  way  for  still  another  consideration  of  the 
same  general  problem.  A  final  discussion  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  science  to  philosophy  took  place  in 
a  meeting  devoted,  at  least  nominally,  to  the  history  of  philosophy ; 
this  time  in  connection  with  the  paper  by  Mr.  Wendell  T.  Bush  of 
Columbia  University  on  "  The  Relations  of  Science  and  Philosophy 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  that  by  M.  Enriques  on  "The 
Kantian  Theory  of  A  priori  Judgments."  Thereupon  MM.  Brun- 
schvicg  and  Langevin  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the 
ideals  of  science  and  the  modern  forms  of  rationalism.  Of  course, 
I  myself  participated  in  these  various  discussions,  the  subject  of 
which  so  closely  touched  upon  my  own  studies.  But  I  do  not 
i  Cf.  PHIL.  REV.,  XXIX,  pp.  430-435. 
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think  I  am  permitting  myself  to  be  misled  by  a  specialist's  illusions 
in  remarking  that  if  other  questions  did  provoke  more  brilliant  or 
more  exciting  debate,  none  of  them  so  completely  traversed  the 
whole  conference  from  end  to  end,  or  showed  the  existence  of  a 
more  general  interest.  Even  Einstein's  ideas,  already  mentioned, 
certainly  interested  philosophers  less  on  account  of  the  change  (a 
small  one,  moreover),  that  might  be  effected  in  our  physical  con- 
ceptions, than  on  account  of  possible  changes  in  the  modes  of 
scientific  interpretation,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  '  invariants '  which 
might  be  expected  to  endure. 

Perhaps  we  may  note  also  that  since  the  date  (say  about  1905) 
when  they  first  began  to  attract  attention  in  France  these  several 
doctrines  of  rationalism  and  instrumentalism,  intellectualism  and 
pragmatism,  have  steadily  manifested  a  tendency  to  merge  them- 
selves in  a  general  point  of  view  uniting  the  elements  of  truth 
contained  in  each  of  them.  The  lamented  philosophers  Boutroux 
and  J.  J.  Gourd  aptly  remarked  at  the  Congress  of  Philosophy  in 
1900,  in  speaking  of  other  problems,  that  it  is  not  without  result 
that  philosophers  meet  and  compare  ideas.  They  no  longer  have 
as  an  ideal  a  kind  of  individual  and  artistic  elegance.  They  have 
learned — partly,  perhaps,  thanks  to  their  closer  relations  with 
scientists — the  great  lesson  of  what  Auguste  Comte  called  intel- 
lectual convergence,  and  the  possibility  of  a  rapprochement  of 
minds,  due,  not  to  complaisant  concessions,  or  diplomatic  eclectic- 
ism, but  to  a  reciprocal  comprehension  only  the  more  fully  enriched 
by  the  factors  which  make  up  the  real  vitality  of  each  doctrine, 
and — in  consequence — to  an  internal  elaboration,  more  human, 
more  profound,  of  each  of  them.  The  social  spirit,  the  diffusion 
of  which  Mr.  R.  B.  Perry  very  aptly  remarked  upon  in  the  memoir 
already  mentioned,  today  penetrates  all  branches  of  learning.  As 
Durkheim  used  to  point  out,  individualism  itself  generally  accepts 
the  support  of  the  collective  will  as  countenancing  freedom  and 
initiative  in  the  acts  of  the  moral  person.  The  old  adage,  Veritas 
filia  temporis,  non  auctoritatis,  now  is  interpreted  in  a  new  sense. 
We  no  longer  say,  with  Descartes,  that  the  more  one  isolates  him- 
self the  more  opportunity  one  has  of  attaining  the  truth.  Or 
rather,  giving  this  idea  its  legitimate  scope,  we  recognize  the  f  unda- 
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mental  role  of  initiative,  of  action,  of  individual  creation,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  grant  the  importance,  both  of 
the  collective  judgment  as  its  necessary  verification,  and  of  the 
'  purely  intellectual '  thought,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  its  symbol  and 
limit.  For,  in  the  end,  there  is  no  better  criterion  of  truth  than 
intellectual  self -consistency  and  the  accord  of  one  mind  with  an- 
other. Or,  expressed  in  other  words,  truth  is  best  manifested  in 
that  progressive  transformation  of  diversity  into  likeness  which 
tends  to  develop  in  each  and  every  individual  center  of  conscious- 
ness the  same  realization  of  Spirit. 

ANDRE  LALANDE. 
THE   SORBONNE,   PARIS. 


ANTICIPATIONS  OF  KANT'S  REFUTATION  OF 
SENSATIONALISM. 

I. 

IN  the  Essays  in  honor  of  William  James,  Professor  Love  joy 
quotes  the  statement  made  by  James  that  "Kant  bequeaths 
to  us  not  one  single  conception  which  is  both  indispensable  to 
philosophy,  and  which  philosophy  either  did  not  possess  before 
him,  or  was  not  destined  inevitably  to  acquire  after  him  through 
the  growth  of  men's  reflection  upon  the  hypotheses  by  which  sci- 
ence interprets  nature."1  While  not  wishing  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  unqualified  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  purpose  in  this  paper 
to  adduce  additional  evidence  in  its  support,  by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  anticipations  of  Kant's  arguments  against  sensationalism 
which  are  to  be  found  in  French  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Historians  of  philosophy  agree  in  regarding  sensationalism  as 
the  dominant  doctrine  of  eighteenth-century  French  philosophy. 
Through  the  influence  of  Voltaire  and  others,  the  teachings  of 
Locke  had  been  introduced  into  France,  and  in  a  somewhat  mis- 
understood form  had  given  rise  to  the  most  extreme  form  of  sen- 
sationalism. This  doctrine  spread  rapidly  through  such  divergent 
channels  as  the  writing  of  the  Encyclopedists  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  seemed  destined  to  eclipse  completely  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  although  the  latter  doctrine  had  at  last  won  its  way 
into  the  universities  and  had  become  the  accepted  view  of  the 
Oratory  and  of  Port  Royal.  In  practically  all  the  fashionable  and 
literary  circles  of  the  day  sensationalism  was  heralded  as  the  view 
of  free  and  enlightened  minds,  and  those  who  ventured  to  question 
it  were  regarded  as  either  ignorant  or  prejudiced.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  at  least  a  few  voices  were  raised  against  this  new  dogmatism 
of  the  encyclopedists.  Not  only  were  the  followers  of  Male- 
branche  firm  in  their  uncompromising  rejection  of  sensationalism, 

i  Essays  Philosophical  and  Psychological  in  Honor  of  William  James, 
p.  265. 
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but  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  also  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  these 
apostles  of  the  'enlightenment,'  and  in  clear  terms  set  forth  the 
same  objections  to  sensationalism  which  were  later  worked  out  by 
Kant. 

II. 

Kant's  refutation  of  sensationalism  was  directed  primarily 
against  Hume's  doctrine,  while  Rousseau  had  particularly  in  mind 
the  teachings  of  Helvetius  and  Condillac;  but  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  all  three  formulations  of  sensationalism  were 
largely  the  same.  For  all,  the  mind  could  be  resolved  into  separate 
sensations  and  their  weakened  copies  or  images.  These  sensations 
and  images  were  passively  received,  and,  through  their  associ- 
ations, gave  rise  to  perception,  volition,  cognition,  etc.,  and  so 
constituted  the  complex  life  of  mind.  The  crux  of  Kant's  argu- 
ment against  this  view  is  stated  in  a  single  passage  in  the  "  Tran- 
scendental Deduction  of  the  Categories."  "  But  the  connection  of 
anything  manifold  can  never  enter  into  us  through  the  senses,  and 
cannot  be  contained,  therefore,  already  in  the  pure  form  of  sensu- 
ous intuition,  for  it  is  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  power  of  repre- 
sentation ;  and  as,  in  order  to  distinguish  this  from  sensibility,  we 
must  call  it  understanding,  we  see  that  all  connecting,  whether  we 
are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  and  whether  we  connect  the  manifold 
of  intuition  or  several  concepts  together,  and  again,  whether  that 
intuition  be  sensuous  or  not  sensuous,  is  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing. This  act  we  shall  call  by  the  general  name  of  synthesis,  in 
order  to  show  that  we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  anything  as 
connected  in  the  object,  without  having  previously  connected  it 
ourselves,  and  that  of  all  representations  connection  is  the  only 
one  which  cannot  be  given  through  the  objects,  but  must  be  carried 
out  by  the  subject  itself,  because  it  is  an  act  of  its  spontaneity."  * 
Thus  according  to  Kant,  without  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  mind, 
sensations  would  remain  utterly  separate  and  chaotic,  a  mere  con- 
glomerate of  unrelated  particulars,  and  the  experience  of  objects 
would  be  impossible. 

It  is  this  principle  which  we  find  stated  repeatedly  by  Rousseau. 
His  main  contention  is  that  the  mind  is  essentially  active,  and  that 

i  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  and  edition,  p.  129.  M.  MUller,  Trans.  Sup. 
XIV,  p.  744. 
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without  its  activity,  experience  as  we  know  it  would  be  impossible. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  Rousseau  makes  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning his  arguments  against  sensationalism:  "A  few  years  ago 
at  the  first  appearance  of  a  celebrated  book,  I  resolved  to  attack 
the  principles  which  I  regarded  as  dangerous.  While  I  was  carry- 
ing out  this  enterprise,  I  learned  that  the  author  was  being  perse- 
cuted. At  once,  I  threw  my  papers  into  the  fire,  judging  that  no 
duty  could  justify  the  baseness  of  joining  the  crowd  in  overwhelm- 
ing an  oppressed  and  honorable  man.  When  everything  was  set- 
tled, I  had  occasion  to  state  my  opinion  on  the  same  subject  in 
other  writings,  but  I  stated  it  without  mentioning  either  the  book 
or  the  author."1  This  allusion  to  other  writings  is  doubtless  to 
the  Profession  de  Foi  du  Vicavre  Savoyard,  as  we  find  there  in 
connected  form  practically  the  same  objections  as  those  expressed 
in  Rousseau's  notes  on  Helvetius's  work  De  I'esprit.  It  is,  there- 
fore, from  those  two  sources  that  the  following  arguments  are 
taken. 

Rousseau  identifies  the  activity  of  the  mind  with  judgment,  and 
declares  it  to  be  distinct  from  and  irreducible  to  sensation.  Thus 
in  reply  to  Helvetius's  assertion  that  judgment  can  be  reduced  to 
sensation  he  writes :  "  You  have  proved  nothing  with  regard  to  this 
point  unless  you  add  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  sense '  the  mean- 
ing which  we  give  to  the  word  'judge.'  You  combine  under  a 
single  word  two  essentially  different  faculties."2  He  maintains, 
furthermore,  that  the  work  of  judgment  may  be  discovered  in  all 

i  Rousseau,  "  Lettres  de  la  Montagne,"  Lettre  i,  (Evvres,  Paris,  Hachette, 
1905.  Tome  III,  p.  122. 

Rousseau  kept  his  annotated  copy  of  L'Esprit  and  gave  it  into  the  keeping 
of  Dutens  with  the  instruction  that  the  notes  should  not  be  made  public 
until  after  his  death.  Dutens  remained  true  to  his  promise,  in  spite  of  Hel- 
ve"tius's  desire  to  see  the  notes.  Extracts  from  them  were  published  in  the 
later  editions  of  Rousseau's  works,  but  the  complete  series  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1911,  when  it  appeared  in  Masson's  article,  "Rousseau  centre 
Helv6tius  " — Rev.  d'hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  Tome  18,  pp.  103  ff.  Masson's 
notes  were  taken  directly  from  Rousseau's  copy  of  L'Esprit  now  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale.  All  other  editions  were  apparently  taken  from  the 
extracts  published  by  Dutens  in  his  Lettres  a  M  de  Bure.  Cf.  Rousseau, 
CEuvres,  Geneva,  1782.  Supplement,  Tome  XXVIII,  pp.  99  f. 

»  Rev.  d'hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  Tome  18,  pp.  103  ff.  Rousseau's  note  on 
p.  41  of  L'Esprit. 
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perception  of  relations,  e.g.,  in  comparison  and  enumeration,  as 
well  as  in  the  working  out  of  abstract  general  ideas.  To  the  state- 
ment that  comparison  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  bare  presence 
of  diverse  objects  in  the  mind  either  simultaneously  or  successively, 
Rousseau  retorts,  "To  perceive  objects  is  to  sense,  to  perceive 
relations  is  to  judge." *  Again,  "  The  comparison  of  yellow  and 
red  is  neither  the  sensation  of  yellow  nor  that  of  red."2  Simi- 
larly the  acts  of  counting  and  of  measuring  are  additional  to  the 
mere  presence  of  different  objects  before  the  mind.8  Rousseau's 
whole  position  is  set  forth  so  clearly  and  concisely  in  the  Profes- 
sion de  Foi  that  I  venture  to  quote  it  at  length.* 

"  To  perceive  is  to  sense,  to  compare  is  to  judge.  To  judge  and 
to  sense  are  not  then  the  same.  By  sensation  objects  present 
themselves  to  me  separated  and  isolated  as  they  are  in  nature;  by 
comparison  I  move  them,  I  carry  them  over,  so  to  speak,  I  super- 
pose them  one  upon  the  other  in  order  to  formulate  a  judgment 
on  their  differences  or  their  likenesses  or  in  general  their  relation- 
ship. .  .  .  This  passive  being  may  perceive  each  object  separately, 
or  may  even  sense  the  whole  object  formed  from  the  two,  but 
having  no  power  to  fold  one  back  upon  the  other,  it  will  never 
compare  them,  it  will  not  judge  them  at  all." 

"  To  see  two  objects  at  the  same  time  is  not  to  see  their  relation- 
ships, nor  to  judge  of  their  differences.  To  perceive  several  ob- 
jects separate  from  each  other  is  not  to  count  them.  I  may  have 
at  the  same  moment  the  ideas  of  a  large  and  of  a  small  stick  with- 
out comparing  them,  without  judging  that  one  is  larger  than  the 
other,  as  I  may  see  my  whole  hand  at  one  time  without  counting 
my  fingers.  These  comparative  ideas,  greater,  smaller,  as  well  as 

1  Op.  cit.,  note  on  p.  9. 

2  Ibid.,  note  on   p.  9. 

•  Ibid.,  note  on  p.  9. 

*  Rousseau.     Profession   de   Foi   du    Vicaire   Savoyard.     Edition    Critique, 
Masson,  Paris,  1914,  pp.  71-91.     CEuvres,  Hachette,  Tome  2,  pp.  240-242. 

According  to  Masson  this  section  of  the  Profession  was  interpolated  in 
the  manuscript  after  the  reading  of  De  L'Esprit,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the 
earliest  manuscripts.  Cf.  Masson,  Profession  de  Foi,  pp.  71  f.,  note  2;  "  Rous- 
seau centre  Helve'tius,"  Rev.  d'hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  Tome  18,  pp.  103  ff. 
The  present  paper  is  greatly  endebted  both  to  Masson's  critical  edition  of 
the  Profession  and  to  his  article  for  critical  and  historical  notes  concerning 
Rousseau's  arguments. 
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the  numerical  ideas,  one,  two,  etc.,  are  certainly  not  sensations 
although  my  mind  produces  them  only  upon  the  occasion  of  sen- 
sations." 

"Let  them  give  this  or  that  name  to  that  power  of  my  mind 
which  brings  together  and  compares  my  sensations ;  let  it  be  called 
attention,  thought,  reflection,  or  whatever  one  pleases;  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  in  me  and  not  in  things,  that  it  is  I  alone  who 
produce  it,  although  I  only' produce  it  on  the  occasion  of  impres- 
sions made  upon  me  by  objects." 

The  activity  of  judgment  is  shown  also  in  the  working  out  of 
abstract  general  ideas.  In  this  conclusion,  Rousseau  is  in  verbal 
agreement  with  the  views  of  his  opponents,  for  abstraction  was 
almost  universally  regarded  as  the  main  work  of  judgment.1  But 
the  same  fundamental  difference  exists  here  as  in  the  case  of  com- 
parison. For  Helvetius  and  the  other  sensationalists,  the  work  of 
abstraction  is  explicable  in  terms  of  successive  or  simultaneous 
sensations  and  images,  while  for  Rousseau  sensations  and  images 
remain  always  merely  particular  sensations  and  images,  and  are 
utterly  incapable  of  yielding  abstract  general  ideas.2 

The  agreement  of  Rousseau's  position  with  that  of  Kant  is, 
moreover,  even  greater  than  the  above  passages  have  indicated. 
Rousseau  not  only  sees  that  judgment  is  essential  for  comparison, 
but  also  realizes  that  without  judgment  any  experience  of  an  ex- 
ternal object  is  impossible.  Thus  he  maintains  that  it  is  solely 
through  judgment  that  the  mind  combines  sense  data  received 
through  various  senses,  and  so  constructs  the  experience  of  a 
single  object.  "If  we  were  purely  passive  in  the  use  of  our 
senses,  there  would  be  no  communication  between  them ;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  know  that  the  body  which  we  touch  and  the  object 
which  we  see  are  the  same.  We  should  either  never  sense  any- 
thing external  to  us  or  there  would  be  five  sensible  substances  of 
which  we  should  have  no  means  of  perceiving  the  identity."  *  In 

i  For  the  sensationalistic  account  of  the  formation  of  ideas,  cf.  Condillac, 
Essai,  Pt.  I,  Sect.  II,  Ch.  VI,  §§SS-6o;  Sect.  IV,  Ch.  II,  §25.  Bonnet, 
Essai  Analytique  sur  les  Facultes  de  I'Ame,  Chs.  XIV-XV. 

*  Cf.  Profession  de  Foi,  pp.  89,  500-501.  (Euvres,  Tome  II,  pp.  76,  175  f., 
343. 

» Profession  de  Foi,  p.  89. 
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one  of  the  manuscript  variations  of  the  text,  Rousseau  strengthens 
the  point  by  adding  the  following  statement:  "There  is  a  point 
where  (all)  our  sensations  are  united,  but  it  is  we  ourselves  that 
must  bring  them  to  it."1  He  apparently  sees,  furthermore,  that 
this  unifying  activity  of  judgment  is  essential  for  genuine  predica- 
tion, and  for  the  distinction  between  objective  connection  and 
merely  subjective  conjunction,  for  he  states :  "  In  my  opinion,  the 
distinctive  faculty  of  an  active  or  intelligent  being  is  his  ability  to 
give  meaning  to  the  word  '  is.'  I  seek  in  vain  in  a  purely  receptive 
being  for  that  intelligent  power  which  superposes  and  then  con- 
cludes " ;  or,  as  he  puts  it  in  one  of  the  text  variations,  "  that  intelli- 
gent power  which  unites."  2 

The  activity  of  mind  is  demonstrated  also  in  the  very  existence 
of  error.  Rousseau  accepts  the  orthodox  Cartesian  doctrine  that 
error  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  mind  keeps  to  sensations.  Sen- 
sations are  what  they  are  and  error  arises  only  when  the  mind 
makes  judgments  about  them.  "When  the  two  sensations  to  be 
compared  are  perceived,  their  impression  is  made,  each  object  is 
sensed,  both  are  sensed,  but  their  relationship  is  not  thereby 
sensed.  If  the  judgment  of  this  relationship  were  merely  a  sen- 
sation and  came  to  me  from  the  object  alone,  my  judgment  would 
never  deceive  me,  since  it  is  never  false  that  I  sense  what  I  sense." 8 
With  this  doctrine  Kant  is  in  substantial  agreement. 

Although  Rousseau  anticipates  Kant  in  his  main  contention,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  neither  attempts  to  prove  his  point  by  carefully 
sustained  arguments  nor  works  out  the  positive  side  of  his  doc- 
trine. He  is  satisfied  with  pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of  the 
current  sensationalistic  teaching,  without  analyzing  the  function 
which  he  himself  attributes  to  judgment.  Thus  he  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic  use  of  reason,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  discover  nor  to  classify  the  various  forms  of 
the  relational  activity  involved  in  experience.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  Rousseau's  mind  was  intuitive  rather  than  analytical, 
and  as  he  was  not  primarily  interested  in  logical  and  epistemologi- 

i  Op.  dt. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  8 1  and  78. 

•  Cf.  Profession  de  Foi,  pp.  85  f.     (Euvres,  Tome  II,  pp.  175  f. ;  241. 
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cal  problems.  Moreover,  in  his  early  thought,  he  himself  had  not 
kept  wholly  clear  from  sensationalistic  psychology.  In  the  Dis- 
course on  Inequality,  he  implies  that  sensations  themselves  give 
rise  to  ideas,1  and  even  in  the  Entile  he  sometimes  seems  to  regard 
thought  as  a  complex  sensation  due  to  an  inner  sense.2 

In  spite  of  these  limitations  in  Rousseau's  teaching,  the  funda- 
mental agreement  of  his  position  with  Kant's  doctrine  remains. 
Like  Kant,  he  teaches  that  thought  is  distinct  from  sensation,  and 
that  its  work  consists  in  the  building  up  of  experience  through  the 
unification  of  sense  data  passively  received  by  the  mind. 

The  argument  against  sensationalism  which  has  been  set  forth 
is  not  the  only  line  of  criticism  suggested  by  Rousseau.  He  also 
attacks  the  view  that  memory  is  weakened  sensation.  This  point 
is  of  crucial  importance,  since  no  sensationalist  was  blind  to  the 
fundamental  role  of  memory  in  all  experience.  For  example,  the 
author  of  the  article  on  "Evidence"  in  the  Encyclopedic  writes: 
"  Without  memory  the  sensit'  :e  being  would  have  only  the  sen- 
sation or  idea  of  the  present  moment,  he  could  not  derive  from 
this  sensation  the  proof  of  his  own  existence,  for  he  would  not  be 
able  to  deduce  the  relation  of  this  sequence  of  ideas,  /  think,  there- 
fore I  am.  He  would  sense,  but  he  would  know  nothing  ...  he 
would  be  in  a  state  of  stupidity  which  would  exclude  all  attention, 
all  discernment,  all  judgment,  all  intelligence,  all  evidence,  real 
truths,  etc." 8  If  then  it  can  be  shown  that  memory  is  not  derived 
from  sensation,  the  reduction  of  mind  to  sense  impressions  fails. 

iCEuvres,  Tome  I,  p.  89. 

In  this  passage  Rousseau  differentiates  will  as  active  from  sensation  as 
passive,  and  classes  understanding  with  sensation.  In  the  Entile,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regards  understanding  as  active  and  states  /that  it  is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  will.  Cf.  Profession  de  Foi,  pp.  187  ff.  (Euvres,  Tome 
II,  p.  251. 

2  Cf.  (Euvres,  Tome  II,  p.  129.  "This  sixth  sense  .  .  .  results  from  the 
well  ordered  use  of  the  other  senses.  ...  It  has  no  particular  organ,  it  re- 
sides only  in  the  brain,  and  its  sensations  (purely  internal)  are  called  per- 
ceptions or  ideas." 

«  Encyclopedic,  Briasson,  Paris,  17 sr.  Tome  VI,  article,  "Evidence,"  8  40. 
For  similar  statements  by  other  sensationalists  see  also,  Condillac,  Essai, 
Part  I,  Sect.  II,  Ch.  V,  847;  Ch.  XI,  8  107;  Sect.  IV,  Ch.  II,  825;  Pt.  II, 
Sect  II,  Ch.  IV,  8  53.  Traitt  des  sensations,  Part  III,  Ch.  Ill,  8  14.  Hel- 
vitius,  De  L'Esprit,  Liv.  I,  Disc.  I,  Ch.  I,  pp.  60  ff.  Fr6ret,  "  Lettre  de 
Thrasibule  a  Leucippe,"  (Euvres,  Paris,  1796,  Tome  20,  pp.  107  ff. 
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The  grounds  upon  which  Rousseau  bases  his  argument  for  the 
distinction  between  memory  and  sensation  are  three :  ( I )  there  is 
a  difference  in  consciousness  between  a  present  sensation  and  the 
memory  of  that  sensation,  (2)  sensations  do  not  persist,  (3)  the 
physiological  conditions  in  the  two  cases  are  different.  Thus  in 
criticism  of  Helvetius's  assertion  that,  "  Memory  is  only  a  sensa- 
tion continued  but  weakened,"  he  writes :  "  Not  so.  Memory  is 
the  faculty  of  recalling  a  sensation,  but  sensation  even  weakened 
does  not  last  continuously."  x  And  again :  "  I  know  well  that  to 
sense  an  object  that  is  present  and  to  sense  an  object  that  is  absent 
are  two  distinct  operations  whose  differences  ought  to  be  carefully 
examined." 2  "  If  a  sensation  is  an  impression  transmitted  by  an 
external  organ  to  an  internal  organ,  even  granting  that  the  state 
of  the  internal  organ  were  the  same,  if  the  excitation  of  the  ex- 
ternal organ  were  lacking,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish memory  from  sensation.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  condition  of  the  internal  organ  is  the  same  in  memory  and  in 
sensation.  Otherwise  it  would  be" Impossible  to  distinguish  the 
memory  of  a  sensation  from  the  sensation  itself.  The  author 
saves  himself  by  an  'almost.'  Yet  a  condition  of  the  organ  which 
is  only  'almost'  the  same  should  not  produce  exactly  the  same 
effect."3 

Rousseau's  insistence  upon  the  distinction  between  memory  and 
sensation  does  not  lead  him  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  memory.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  judgment,  he  is  content  with 
categorical  denials  and  with  more  or  less  disconnected  observations 
in  place  of  proofs.  There  is,  moreover,  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  Rousseau  was  even  dimly  aware  of  any  such  fundamental  role 
for  memory  as  is  suggested  in  Kant's  "  Synthesis  of  Reproduction 
in  Imagination." 

While  the  work  of  Rousseau  was  both  striking  and  influential, 
the  arguments  quoted  above  were  by  no  means  original  with  him. 
He  only  put  in  his  own  vigorous  fashion  doctrines  that  were  widely 
held  at  the  time  by  the  followers  of  Malebranche.  He  himself 

1  Revue  d'hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  Tome  18,  pp.  103  ff.     Rousseau's  note  on 
p.  2  of  L'Esprit. 

2  Ibidv  note  on  p.  6. 
'Ibid.,  note  on  p.  7. 
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declares  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  found  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  Oratory  and  of  Port  Royal  particularly  con- 
genial to  his  way  of  thinking,  and  expresses  especial  delight  in 
B.  Lamy's  work,  Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences.1  There  is  little 
doubt,  then,  that  he  was  influenced  by  these  writers,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  seek  for  the  sources  of  his  view  in  the  works  of  these 
little-known  philosophers. 

III. 

In  his  history  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  Bouillier  sets  forth 
the  praise  of  the  Oratory -in  glowing  terms:  "To  have  defended 
the  great  cause  of  idealism  not  only  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
also  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  have  suffered  for  Descartes,  to 
have  brought  Malebranche  to  birth,  this  is  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory." z  In  their  adherence  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes  and  of  Malebranche,  the  Oratorians  were  at 
one  with  the  philosophers  of  Port  Royal.  Both  groups  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  tenacious  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  their  mas- 
ters in  the  face  of  keen  opposition  and  of  actual  persecution.8 
The  prime  motive  of  their  attempts  to  stem  the  tide  of  sensational- 
ism was  their  determination  to  establish  the  validity  of  knowledge 
and  to  secure  an  eternal  basis  for  morality.  Like  Kant,  they  saw 
that  the  view  that  sense  experience  is  the  sole  source  of  knowledge 
leads  inevitably  to  scepticism.  Their  zeal  to  establish  universal 
and  necessary  judgments  and  in  particular  their  interest  in  the 
validity  of  mathematics  brought  them  nearer  Kant's  own  problem 
than  Rousseau  ever  came,  but  their  solutions  for  the  most  part 
were  still  based  on  the  old  rationalistic  lines  from  which  Kant 

1  (Euvres,  Tome  VIII,  p.   165. 

For  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  B.  Lamy,  see  Querard,  La  France 
Litteraire,  Tome  IV.  Nouvelle  Biographic  G£n&rale,  Tome  29.  His  prin- 
cipal philosophical  works  are :  La  Rhetorique  on  I'art  de  parler,  4th  ed.  Paris, 
1701.  Other  editions,  Paris,  1715,  1741,  1757.  The  first  three  editions  ap- 
peared anonymously  in  Paris  from  1670-1687.  Entretien  sur  les  sciences, 
3d  ed.,  Lyon,  1700.  Other  editions,  Lyon,  1706,  1724,  1752. 

2  Bouillier,  Historic  de  la  Philosophic  Cartesienne,   1854,  Tome  II,  p.   14. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Jesuits'  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the  Ora- 
tory, see  Niceron,  Memoires  des  Hommes  Illustres,  Tome  VI,  pp.  96-119; 
Haureau,  Histoire  Litteraire  du  Maine,  pp.  117-165;  Franck,  A.,  Dictionnaire 
det  Sciences  Philosophies,  Tome  III,  p.  498. 
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attempted  to  escape.1  Of  the  many  arguments  against  sensational- 
ism set  forth  by  members  of  this  group,  the  clearest  and  best 
worked  out  are  perhaps  those  contained  in  the  writings  by  Pere 
Roche,2  and  Lignac,8  which  were  directed  specifically  against  the 
teachings  of  Helvetius,  Condillac,  and  Locke. 

Holding  the  most  extreme  occasionalistic  position,  Pere  Roche 
maintains  that  all  of  our  ideas,  even  those  of  sense,  are  given  to 
us  directly  by  God.  With  Malebranche,  he  teaches  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  sciences  imply  an  idea  of  the  infinite  not  derivable 
from  sensation,  and  that  the  object  of  all  knowledge  consists  in  an 

1  Among  followers  of  Malebranche,  Bossuet,  Andre,  Lamy,  F.,  Lamy,   B., 
D'Aguesseau,   Gerdil    (Cardinal)    may  be   mentioned.     For  a   brief   statement 
of  their  teaching,  see  Bouillier,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Cartesienne ;  Olle 
La-Prune,  La  Philosophic   de  Malebranche,   1870;   Damiron,  L'histoire  de  la 
philosophic  en  France  au  XVII  siecle,   1846. 

2  Roche   (1'abbe  Antoine  Martin).     An  obscure  priest  of  the  Oratory  and 
a  professor  of  philosophy.     He  died  in   1755  at  the  age  of  about  fifty.     His 
book  was  published  four  years  later,  by  Abbe  Gourlin,  under  the  title,  Traite 
de  la  nature  de  I'Ame  et  de  I'origine  de  ses  connoissances  centre  le  systeme 
de  M.  Locke  et  de  ses  partisans.     Amsterdam,  1759.     (So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  there  is  no  copy  of  Roche's  work  in  the  United  States  nor  in 
the  British   Museum.     It  is  apparently  still   available  as  it  is  quoted  several 
times  by  Masson  in  his  critical  edition  of  La  Profession  de  Foi  du   Vicaire 
Savoyard).     Cf.  Memoires  pour  I'Histoire  des  Sciences  et  Beaux  Arts,   Tre- 
voux,  Avril-Juin,   1759,  p.    1532;  Querard,  La  France  Litteraire,  Tome  VIII; 
Bouillier,  Phil.  Cartesienne,  Tome  II,  pp.  345  ff ;  Olle  La- Prune,  La  Phil,  de 
Malebranche,  Tome  II,  pp.  208  f. 

s  Lignac,  Joseph  Adrien,  Le  Large  de,  was  born  in  Poitiers  1710,  died 
in  Paris  1762.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  but  became  a  member  of 
the  Oratory.  He  was  interested  in  science,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  theology,  and  maintained  that  knowledge  was  an  aid  to  faith.  His 
principal  philosophical  works  are :  Lettres  a  un  Ameriquain  sur  I'Histoire 
naturelle  de  Buff  on,  Hambourg,  Paris,  1751  ;  Elemens  de  metaphysique  tires 
de  I'experience,  ou  Lettres  a  un  materialiste  sur  la  nature  de  1'ame,  Paris, 
'753;  Examen  serieux  comique  des  Discours  sur  I'Esprit,  Amsterdam,  1759; 
Le  temoignage  du  sens  intime  et  de  {'experience,  oppose  a  la  foi  profane  and 
ridicule  des  fatalistes  modernes,  Auxerre,  1760;  An  unpublished  manuscript 
entitled  De  {'Analyse  des  sensations.  Cf.  Querard,  La  France  Litteraire. 

Franck,  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Philosophiques,  Tome  III,  pp.  572-580. 

Michaud,  Biographic  Universelle,  Paris,  1819;  Radier,  Dreux  du,  Biblio- 
theque  historique  and  critique  du  Poitou,  Paris,  1754,  Tome  V,  pp.  40-70. 

Of  Lignac's  works,  only  the  Lettres  d  un  Americain  can  be  obtained  in 
America.  A  copy  of  the  Elemens  is  in  the  British  Museum  while  the  Examen 
and  Le  Temoignage  are  both  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  According  to  L« 
Goff,  De  la  Philosophic  de  I' Abbe  de  Lignac,  Introd.,  p.  ix,  the  unpublished 
manuscript  has  not  been  discovered. 
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intellectual  world  subsisting  in  God.  He,  however,  dissents  from 
the  teaching  of  his  master  that  the  mind  is  passive  in  understand- 
ing, i.e.,  in  the  perception  of  ideas  and  their  relations,  affirming  on 
the  contrary  that  the  mind  is  essentially  active  in  all  such  per- 
ception.1 

With  this  view  of  the  activity  of  mind,  L'Abbe  de  Lignac  was 
in  entire  accord.  The  Abbe  was  a  tireless  opponent  of  sensational- 
ism and  continued  to  write  philosophical  refutations  of  the  fash- 
ionable doctrine  even  when  he  realized  that  it  was  of  little  avail. 
His  works  were  buried  in  oblivion,  and  few  histories  of  philosophy 
include  even  a  mention  of  them.  Yet,  as  Cousin  points  out,  his 
thought  is  of  considerable  interest,  since  he  tries  to  work  out  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  the  philosophy  of  Malebranche  and 
that  of  Locke.2  Like  all  the  followers  of  Malebranche,  he  is  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  explaining  experience  solely  in  terms 
of  sensations,  but,  unlike  most  of  his  school,  he  agrees  with  Locke's 
teaching  that  we  have  no  ideas  prior  to  sense  experience.8  In  this 
respect  Lignac  comes  closer  to  Kant  and  Rousseau  than  do  any 
other  members  of  this  group. 

A  comparison  of  Lignac's  examination  of  Helvetius's  work  with 
Rousseau's  notes  on  it  discloses  an  almost  startling  resemblance 
between  them.  The  fundamental  points  of  the  arguments  are 
practically  identical,  but  Lignac  carries  his  view  somewhat  farther 
than  does  Rousseau  and  develops  his  argument  in  a  more  systematic 
manner. 

Like  Rousseau,  Lignac  challenges  Helvetius's  identification  of 
sensation  with  judgment,  maintaining  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  a  merely  passive  impression  and  an  act  of  judg- 
ment. "  It  was  not  wrong,  ...  as  the  author  maintains,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  faculty  of  judgment  from  the  capacity  of  receiving 
impressions,  although  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  is 

i  Cf.  Traite  de  la  nature  de  I'ame,  II;  II,  pp.  5  and  6;  II,  pp.  484-495 — 
cited  from  La  Profession  de  Foi,  Masson,  p.  81. 

»  Cf.  Cousin,  Philosophic  Moderne,  Paris,  1846,  Tome  I,  Ch.  XVIII,  pp. 
150-159- 

*  Cf.  Temoignage  du  sens  intime  et  de  I'experience,  Part  I.  Cited  by 
Franck,  Dictionnaire,  p.  580 ;  Bouillier,  Phil  Cartesienne,  Tome  II,  p.  623 ; 
Le  Goff,  p.  58.  For  other  differences  in  their  position  see  Cousin,  Phil. 
Moderne,  I,  p.  158;  Le  Goff,  pp.  62-68 
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sensed  as  the  impressions  of  objects  are  sensed." l  "  To  sense  one- 
self comparing,  affirming,  denying,  willing,  not  willing,  is  to  sense 
oneself  producing  something  by  one's  own  activity;  to  sense  by  the 
organs  of  sense  is  to  sense  impressions  made  upon  one,  and  it  is 
always  with  this  meaning  that  the  verb  '  sense '  is  understood.  The 
author  therefore  falls  into  a  confusion  which  is  altogether  too 
dangerous  in  not  distinguishing  two  meanings  as  different  as  that 
of  sensing  what  one  is,  what  one  wills,  and  what  one  produces, 
and  that  of  sensing  impressions  in  which  one  is  purely  passive."3 

Judgment  is  essential  for  comparison.  "This  is  the  point  of 
difference.  He  [Helvetius]  would  have  it  that  judgment  is  a  sen- 
sation ;  he  maintains  that  to  judge  is  never  anything  but  to  sense. 
But  a  sensation  is  an  impression  made  upon  us.  When  I  distin- 
guish red  from  yellow,  it  is  neither  the  sensation  of  red  which 
compares  itself  with  that  of  yellow  nor  the  second  which  compares 
itself  with  the  first.  The  comparison  is  made  by  a  third.  It  is 
not  the  impression  of  either  of  the  two.  The  yellow  only  tells  me 
what  it  is  and  has  no  relation  to  the  red.  To  compare  ...  is  not 
an  effect  which  is  received,  it  is  an  act  (on  the  part  of  the  self),  and 
is  not  a  sensation."  8 

Further  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  found  by  Lignac 
as  by  Rousseau  in  the  working  out  of  general  ideas.  Ideas  have 
a  universality  which  distinguishes  them  from  sensations  having 
only  a  particular  content.  According  to  Lignac's  ingenious  but 
unconvincing  theory,  this  universality  is  derived  from  an  act  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  mind  by  which  it  unites  the  particular 
content  given  through  sensation  with  the  idea  of  the  infinite  cre- 
ative power  of  God  and  thus  transforms  the  particular  into  a  type 
or  species.  "  The  omnipotent  is  always  present  to  me,  and  I  in- 
cessantly feel  his  action.  I  can  relate  my  modifications  to  their 
cause ;  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  generalize  all  the  particular  no- 
tions which  I  have  discovered  in  these  phenomena.  I  sense  that 
I  exist  by  the  operation  of  an  omnipotent  cause  whose  will  is 
known  to  me  as  infinitely  productive.  This  single  observation  is 

i  Examen  serieux  and  comique  des  discours  sur  I'Esprit,  Amsterdam,  1759, 
Tome  II,  p.  261. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  266-267. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  270-272. 
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sufficient  to  make  me  recognize  that  an  infinite  number  of  beings 
like  myself  are  possible.  My  own  substance  becomes  at  a  flash  a 
type,  a  model,  corresponding  to  which  I  can  not  doubt  that  the 
Omnipotent  might  have  produced  an  infinite  number  of  other  be- 
ings like  myself,  either  after  me  or  before  me,  or  simultaneously 
with  me.  This  consideration  renders  the  notion  that  I  have 
of  myself  universal.  It  becomes  idea  and  includes  all  possible 
souls." *  Thus  the  idea  is  never  an  image  or  a  picture,  it  always 
involves  a  relation  between  the  finite  and  infinite.  It  is  never 
given  or  sensed,  but  always  formed  by  the  relational  activity  of 
the  mind.2 

The  distinction  between  thought  and  sensation  furnishes,  fur- 
thermore, the  only  ground  for  the  discrimination  between  truth 
and  error.  The  understanding  is  able  to  doubt  concerning  objects 
of  sensation,  to  correct  errors  concerning  sensational  data,  and  to 
learn  much  that  sensations  by  themselves  never  reveal.  For  ex- 
ample, mathematical  judgments  far  surpass  in  precision  and  cer- 
tainty any  judgments  derived  from  sensations.  Lignac,  indeed, 
like  most  rationalists,  emphasizes  particularly  the  importance  of 
mathematics,  and  claims  that  sensationalists  have  never  given  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  subject,,  and  have  never  succeeded  in  ex- 
plaining the  mathematician's  procedure  and  conclusions.3 

The  most  glaring  inadequacy  of  sensationalism  consists,  how- 
ever, according  to  Lignac,  in  its  failure  to  account  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  self.  For  Lignac  the  self  is  the  central  fact  of 
experience.  Without  the  supposition  of  a  single  permanent  self, 
the  combination  of  diverse  simultaneous  or  successive  sensations 
would  be  impossible.  Lignac's  views  concerning  the  self  are  re- 
iterated so  frequently  throughout  his  works  that  it  is  difficult  to 
select  the  passages  which  set  them  forth  most  concisely  and  forci- 
bly. The  following  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  that  might  be 
cited,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  clearly  the  substantial  agree- 
ment of  his  position  with  that  of  Kant. 

1  Elemens  de  metaphysique,  Paris,   1753,  p.   34. 

2  Cf.  Ibid.,  pp.  56  ff.     Ttmoignage,  Tome  II,  pp.  21   ff . ;  Tome  I,  pp.  306 
ff.;  p.  356. 

*  Cf.  Lettres  a  un  Ameriquain,  Hambourg,  1751,  Lettre  VIII,  pp.  54  f. 
Temoignage,  Tome  II,  pp.  7-24.  Cf.  Franck,  Dictionnaire,  Tome  III,  p.  575. 
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"  I  hear  a  sound,  I  see  a  picture,  I  feel  grief.  Which  of  these 
three  impressions  informs  me  of  my  individual  existence?  How 
does  the  sensation  of  sound  which  I  can  not  confuse  with  the  other 
two  sensations  that  I  am  experiencing  at  the  same  time  tell  me 
that  I  am  the  same  being  who  sees  and  who  suffers?  Each  of 
three  quite  distinct  beings  could  have  only  one  of  these  modalities 
.  .  .  one  would  hear  a  sound,  the  second  would  perceive  a  picture, 
the  third  would  feel  grief.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  each  might 
learn  of  its  particular  existence  through  the  modification  with 
which  it  is  affected,  but  surely  the  sound  could  not  show  me  that 
the  person  who  hears  is  the  person  who  sees  and  who  suffers.  The 
unity  of  my  personality  could  not  be  disclosed  to  me  by  three  such 
different  modifications,  if  I  did  not  know  it  in  some  other  way."  * 

"This  reasoning  will  be  perhaps  still  more  convincing  if  we 
apply  it  to  the  succession  of  our  sensations.  I  was  cold,  I  am 
getting  warm,  the  sensation  of  warmth  succeeds  that  of  cold. 
How  could  the  sensation  of  warmth  teach  me  that  I  am  the  same 
being  who  was  disturbed  by  the  cold?  The  sensation  of  cold  is 
destroyed,  nothing  remains  of  it,  that  of  warmth  commences. 
But  the  new  modification  does  not  constitute  a  new  individual — a 
new  person.  .  .  .  All  that  memory  recalls  of  ourselves  from  our 
infancy  to  our  present  age  implies  that  we  sense  the  absolute  and 
individual  existence  of  a  substance  which  has  successively  experi- 
enced a  prodigious  number  of  different  states  of  being.  Modifi- 
cations which  succeed  each  other,  provided  only  that  the  succeeding 
supplants  the  preceding,  could  never  give  us  the  notion  of  our 
individuality,  did  we  not  possess  it  in  some  other  fashion."  * 

"  Each  present  sensation  which  I  have,  even  those  to  which 
memory  is  attached,  is  new  to  me.  It  could  appear  new  only  to  a 
being  who  senses  itself  to  be  older  than  it.  It  could  not  give  to 
the  subject  the  feeling  of  preexistence  which  you  can  not  deny. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  sense  of  the  individual  continuity  of 
my  being  is  in  the  subject  itself  which  never  perishes,  and  not  in 
the  states  of  being  of  which  one  is  not  the  other,  which  are  not 
always  the  same,  which  continually  form  different  combinations 

i  Element,  pp.  43  ff . 
</.,  pp.  44  ff. 
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with  one  another,  which  perish  and  are  renewed,  and  without 
which  I  realize  that  I  might  still  remain  the  same  individual." 1 

The  necessity  for  a  permanent  abiding  self  is  perhaps  brought 
out  most  clearly  in  Lignac's  analysis  of  recognition.  "I  saw  a 
person  for  the  first  time  a  year  ago  and  since  that  first  interview  I 
have  not  thought  of  him.  I  see  him  again  today  and  I  recognize 
him.  I  see  him  in  the  same  way  that  I  saw  him  the  first  time. 
But  what  is  there  in  this  new  perception  which  tells  me  that  this 
is  the  same  person  that  I  saw  a  year  ago?  .  .  .  Recognition  is  a 
relation  between  the  present  sight  of  this  man,  and  the  image 
which  has  remained.  This  resemblance  is  a  relation.  But  is  this 
relation  a  sensation?  ...  By  sensation  one  understands  usually 
an  impression  made  upon  the  soul  upon  the  occasion  of  an  object 
traced  in  the  brain  indicating  the  presence  of  an  external  object. 
The  soul  contributes  nothing,  it  is  perfectly  passive.  In  this  sense 
the  perception  of  a  relation  is  not  a  sensation.  This  thought  that 
I  see  today  the  same  man  that  I  saw  a  year  ago,  this  thought,  I 
say,  is  neither  the  impression  this  man  made  upon  me  a  year  ago, 
nor  that  which  his  presence  occasions  at  the  present  moment.  It 
is  a  third  thing  which  has  compared  the  two  terms.  It  is  not  the 
two  terms  which  compared  themselves  with  each  other,  as  occurs 
when  two  persons  compare  their  height — this  third  is  the  ego 
which  compares  the  two  perceptions  that  it  has  had  of  the  same 
man,  which  experiences  them  both,  and  which  by  itself  performs 
through  attention  the  act  of  comparing.  I  sense  in  truth  that  I 
compare  and  that  in  so  doing  I  am  active,  and  that  I  add  something 
to  my  two  perceptions  which  does  not  come  from  either  of  them. 
Thus  the  judgment,  the  object  of  the  sensation  which  I  had  a  year 
ago,  and  that  of  the  one  which  I  have  at  present  is  identical,  could 
not  belong  to  either  of  these  two  sensations,  nor  could  it  be  their 
effect. — To  sense  oneself  pronouncing  the  identity  of  their  object 
is  then  a  different  thing  from  receiving  the  impressions  concerning 
which  one  judges." 2 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lignac's  views  anticipate  in  so  large  a 
measure  the  teachings  of  Kant,  there  are  between  the  two  doctrines 

lExamen,  Tome  II,  pp.  316  f.     Cf.  also  pp.  270-271,  311,  313,  331.     Cf. 
Elemens,  pp.  22  ff. ;  T&moignage,  Tome  I,  pp.  349-350 ;  Tome  III,  p.  337. 
2  Examen,  Tome  II,  pp.  258  ff. 
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significant  differences  which  should  not  be  ignored.  Lignac  ap- 
parently still  holds  to  the  conception  of  the  self  as  a  kind  of  sub- 
stantial entity.  He  maintains  that  we  may  be  directly  aware  of 
the  self  and  may  even  have  at  times  an  immediate  awareness  of  it 
without  any  sense  impressions  whatsoever,  i.e.,  in  moments  of 
contemplation  and  of  dreaming,1  whereas  Kant  maintains  that  the 
self  can  never  be  given  as  an  object  of  consciousness.  Yet  this 
teaching  of  Lignac's  may  be  abandoned  without  affecting  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  contention  that  the  unifying  activity  of  a  single 
abiding  self  is  involved  in  all  experience  of  a  changing  manifold. 
It  is  this  phase  of  Lignac's  doctrine  that  is  of  particular  interest, 
as  it  anticipates  one  important  point  in  Kant's  argument  that  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Rousseau's  writings.  If  Rousseau  had  seen  the 
importance  of  Lignac's  insistence  on  the  permanence  of  the  self, 
he  might  have  greatly  strengthened  his  own  arguments  against  the 
identification  of  memory  and  sensation. 

For  the  rest,  Lignac's  refutation  of  sensationalism,  as  has  been 
shown,  proceeds  on  practically  the  same  lines  as  those  followed  by 
Rousseau's  thought.  Both  affirm  that  sensations  cannot  by  them- 
selves account  for  (i)  the  perception  of  relations,  (2)  the  forma- 
tion of  general  ideas,  and  (3)  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
error.  Since  all  three  are  necessary  aspects  of  experience,  the 
inadequacy  of  sensationalism  is  evident. 

IV. 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  establish 
any  influence  of  Rousseau  or  of  Lignac  upon  Kant,  but,  in  the 
light  of  the  similarity  between  the  three  arguments  it  is  tempting 
to  raise  the  question  whether  Kant  may  not  have  directly  derived 
some  of  his  arguments  from  these  two  thinkers.  In  the  case  of 
Rousseau,  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  such  a  claim.  Rousseau 
was  one  of  the  few  contemporary  writers  to  whom  Kant  specifi- 
cally acknowledged  an  obligation.2  While  Kant's  words  refer 
primarily  to  Rousseau's  social  and  moral  teachings,  his  debt  may 

i  Element,  p.  23. 

*Sammtliche  Werke,  Rosenkranz  edition.  Vol.  XI,  Vergl.  Fragmente, 
p.  240. 
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not  have  ended  there.  We  have  Herder's  words  to  show  that 
Kant  was  already  familiar  with  the  Entile  in  1764,  six  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  Dissertation.1  As  the  Emile  contained  the 
passages  which  we  have  quoted  above,  it  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  these  passages  may  have  contributed  some- 
thing to  Kant's  position.  In  the  case  of  Lignac  the  situation  is 
quite  different.  His  works  were  so  little  known  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Kant  ever  read  them.  Furthermore,  Kant  was  so  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  general  point  of  view  of  Malebranche  and  his 
followers2  that  he  probably  would  not  have  looked  for  light  upon 
his  problem  in  the  works  of  an  obscure  member  of  the  Oratory. 
Any  influence  Lignac  may  have  had  must  have  been  exerted  in- 
directly through  the  channels  of  Rousseau's  writings. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  three,  the  fact  remains  that  the  main  outlines  of  Kant's  refu- 
tation had  long  been  clear  to  lesser  men.  His  achievement  lay  in 
taking  ideas  which  had  been  largely  impotent,  and  in  using  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  demolish  forever  the  old  formulation  of 
sensationalism. 

GERTRUDE  C.  BUSSEY. 

GOUCHER  COLLEGE. 

1  Cf.  "  Briefe  zur  Beforderung  der  Humanitat,"   Werke.,  Ausg.     Suphan, 
XVII,  p.  404.     Quoted   in   Paulsen,  Immanuel  Kant,  pp.  40   f. 

2  Cf.  Letter  to  Herz.     Quoted  in  Caird,  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  179  ff. 
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THOUGH  Sir  Francis  Bacon  denied  "sense"  to  material 
bodies,  he  appears  to  have  lingered  in  an  animistic  estimate 
of  them.  "  They  have  perception,"  he  remarks,  they  have  "  a  kind 
of  election  to  embrace  that  which  is  most  agreeable,  and  to  exclude 
or  expel  that  which  is  ingrate,"  and  "  all  bodies  would  be  alike  to 
one  another"  if  perception  did  not  precede  operation.1  The  lin- 
gering animistic  tradition  appears  to  lurk  in  these  sentences. 
When  "  the  loadstone  draweth  iron  "  it  selects  it  for  operation  by 
a  "  perception,"  as  when  a  man  chooses  an  orange  from  a  dish  of 
fruit  he  selects  it  by  observing  its  qualities.  If  bodies  "  embrace  " 
the  "most  agreeable"  or  "expel  that  which  is  ingrate"  they  are 
conceived  in  psychical  terms  and  compared  to  conscious  beings 
who  are  pleased  or  displeased.  Since  the  animistic  habit  pervaded 
the  early  stages  of  human  thought  and  was  stamped  deeply  into  it", 
il  can  be  encountered  in  Bacon  without  surprise. 

Animism  refers  all  causes  to  personal  agents,  or  supposes  non- 
personal  things  to  interact  as  if  they  were  conscious  beings. 
Whether  it  was  "  an  artificial  conception  of  certain  things  "  which 
was  shaped  in  Egypt  and  dispersed  far  and  wide,  as  Elliot  Smith 
suggests,2  or  whether  men's  imaginations  universally  "began  to 
falsify  the  relations  of  things  and  the  powers  of  nature"  at  a 
certain  stage  of  development,  into  magic  and  animism,  as  Carveth 
Read  apparently  implies,8  or  whether  the  animistic  habit  was  in- 
evitably involved  in  the  beginnings  of  human  consciousness,  an- 
imism is  a  prevalent  characteristic  of  human  thinking.  An  ani- 
mist  need  not  always  think  animistically  and  animism  could,  and 
did,  coexist  with  non-animistic  conceptions.  But  animistic  habits 
of  thinking  constantly  reveal  themselves  in  the  practices  and  be- 
liefs of  pre-scientific  thought. 

They  pervade  a  vast  assemblage  of  explanatory  myths.  Four 
men,  runs  a  Gold  Coast  legend,  slew  a  python  and  restored  a  child 

1  Nat.  Hut.,  IX,  p.  800. 

2  The  Evolution  of  the  Dragon,  p.  32. 

»  The  Origin  of  Man  and  of  His  Superstitions,  pp.  67,   148,  193- 
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to  its  parents  from  the  stomach  of  the  snake.  To  decide  their 
quarrel  over  the  skin  it  was  tossed  up  in  the  air  to  see  upon  whom 
it  would  fall.  It  stayed  up  to  form  the  sky  and  (for  the  economi- 
cal principle  of  making  the  most  of  materials  is  appreciated  in 
mythology),  its  head  became  the  sun,  its  tail  became  the  moon  and 
its  spots  became  the  stars.1  This  myth  is  typical  of  the  animistic 
habit  of  explaining  by  stories.  The  Babylonian  myth,  in  which 
Marduk  fashions  the  sky  from  Tiamat,  raises  the  story  to  a  super- 
natural plane  and  human  into  superhuman  actors.  As  Poseidon 
stirred  the  watery  world  upon  Odysseus,  so  for  animism  natural 
events  are  urged  by  spiritual  beings ;  as  the  souls  of  men  are  be- 
hind their  actions,  so  conscious  beings  are  behind  natural  occur- 
rences. Where  science  sees  only  non-personal  causes  or  a  succes- 
sion of  events  without  any  conscious  relation  to  one  another, 
animism  imagines  personal  agents  or  beings  who  behave  as  if  they 
were,  in  some  degree,  conscious  like  human  beings.  Even  if  the 
fear  of  ghosts  or  spirits  is  not,  or  was  not,  one  of  the  four  great 
motives  of  human  action,  as  Sumner  says  it  was,2  the  early  world 
was  peopled  animistically  by  conscious  agents — from  great  gods  to 
subordinate  and  minor  spirits.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  when 
savages  enquire  into  causes  they  take  "the  turn  into  magic  and 
animism,"  and  that  when  boiling  water  fails  to  cook  at  high  alti- 
tudes the  animistic  mind  blames  the  devil  in  the  cursed  pot.8 
Since  primitive  thinking  is  distinguished  from  "  scientific,"  to  use 
an  intelligible  though  vague  word,  by  its  animistic  content,  ani- 
mism has  been  strained  out  during  the  evolution  of  thought.  The 
straining  process  is  perceptible  in  Bacon:  the  ubiquitous  spirits, 
conscious  volitional  personal  beings,  have  fled  the  scene,  but  things 
still  "  perceive  "  one  another,  they  still  have  their  mutual  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  thus  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  shadow  of  departing 
animism. 

The  departure  of  animism  has  left  one  group  of  personal  agents, 
of  conscious  beings  who  frequently  distinguish  objects  through 
their  perceptions  before  they  act,  and  have  both  preferences  and 

1  Cardinal!,   The  Natives  of  the  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
P-  24- 

2  Folkways,  9  21, 

•  Hoernli,  Studies  in  Contemporary  Metaphysics,  p.  93. 
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dislikes.  Animism  means,  for  most  of  us,  a  peopling  of  the  world 
by  minds,  or  souls,  other  than  human  minds,  and  its  departure 
implies  that  human  minds  stay  as  surely  as  that  non-human  minds 
go.  Modern  behaviourism  seems  to  demand  that  human  minds 
be  bundled  after  the  others — to  assert  that  the  spirits,  ghosts  and 
psychically  endowed  physical  bodies  of  animistic  thought  have  the 
same  status  as  human  minds  and  that  all  must  go  together.  It  is 
startling  to  discover  Holt  writing,  "  Now  the  inscrutable  '  thought 
behind '  the  actions  of  a  man,  which  is  the  invisible  secret  of  his 
actions,  is  another  myth,  like  the  myths  of  the  nature  gods  and  the 
vis  viva,"  and  reminding  us  that  " '  myth '  is  the  accepted  term  to 
apply  to  an  entity  which  is  believed  in,  but  which  eludes  empirical 
enquiry." x  Carveth  Read  defines  "  imagination  beliefs  "  as  false 
beliefs  depending  on  unverifiable  imagination,  and  by  classing  ani- 
mism as  an  "imagination  belief,"  justifies  its  condemnation  as  a 
myth.  When,  however,  he  says  that,  with  qualifications,  "true 
beliefs  seem  to  rest  on  perception  or  inferences  verified  by  percep- 
tion," 2  he  does  not  contemplate  the  engulfing  of  human  minds  in 
animism  and  their  expulsion  with  it  because  "  the  '  secrets  behind ' 
phenomena  lie  in  the  phenomena  and  are  to  be  found  out  by 
observing  the  phenomena  and  in  no  other  way."3  The  spiritual 
agents  of  animism  have  been  dismissed  because  they  cannot  be 
perceived  in  the  events  they  are  supposed  to  control ;  Holt  includes 
human  minds  in  the  dismissal  because  they  cannot  be  perceived  in 
events  either.  He  offers  a  substitute  for  the  "  ghost-soul "  in  the 
"  attitude  and  conduct "  of  "  the  body  "  but  the  "  metaphysical  sub- 
ject "  and  "  its  swarming  progeny  of  egos  "  must  go.4 

This  extension  of  animism,  as  a  false  belief,  to  include  human 
minds,  seems  to  make  of  it  an  unfathomable  mystery ;  for  human 
beings,  if  the  extension  is  justified,  seem  to  be  unable  to  conceive 
either  spirits  or  their  existence.  Turgot  would  have  stared  at  the 
behaviouristic  commentary  on  his  "  Before  man  understood  the 
causal  connection  of  physical  phenomena,  nothing  was  so  natural 
as  to  suppose  they  were  produced  by  intelligent  beings,  invisible 

1  The  Freudian  Wish,  pp.  85,  158. 

2  The  Origin  of  Man  and  of  His  Superstitions,  p.  72. 
'  The  Freudian  Wish,  p.  85. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  48,  200,  177. 
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and  resembling  ourselves;  for  what  else  could  they  have  resem- 
bled?"1 He  would  have  stared  because  animism  seems  to  be  a 
mistaken  ascription  to  physical  phenomena  of  mental  entities  be- 
hind them  which  resemble  the  psychical,  or  spiritual,  existents 
experienced  in  themselves  by  human  beings.  The  animist  appears 
to  model  external  phenomena  on  himself — to  discern  in  them  be- 
ings who  feel,  desire,  propose  ends,  enter  upon  actions  and  think 
as  he  does.  He  does  spontaneously  what  Alexander  reflectively 
advises  as  a  method  of  studying  the  universe — consults  his  own 
mind.2  He  consults  without  discretion,  but  his  animism,  indis- 
crete though  it  may  be,  seems  to  depend  upon  consultation  and 
consultation  depends  upon  something  to  consult.  Animism  is  an 
intelligible  error  as  an  uncircumspect  choice  of  a  model ;  it  appar- 
ently becomes  an  unintelligible  mystery  if  there  is  no  model  to 
choose. 

"  Primitive  man's  distinction  between  the  body  and  its  ghostly 
duplicate  is  simply  the  first  crude  formulation  of  that  later  distinc- 
tion between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  which  in  one  form  or 
another  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  fundamental." '  Animism  im- 
plies in  the  animist  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  model.  It 
magnifies  for  our  inspection  a  belief  in  personal,  conscious  exist- 
ences which  are  private  centres  of  experience,  with  their  own 
thoughts,  their  own  feelings,  their  own  desires,  their  own  inten- 
tions and  their  own  course  of  conscious  life.  Alexander,  after 
sympathising  with  Holt's  endeavours  as  they  are  described  in  The 
Concept  of  Consciousness,  remarks  that  his  doctrine  does  not  ex- 
plain how  a  fire  can  be  "my  fire."4  The  animist  believes  in  an 
extra-human  population  of  beings  who  can  think  of  "my"  pur- 
pose, "  my  "  pain  or  "  my  "  desire,  who  can  believe  and  rejoice  and 
control  the  events  of  nature.  Thus  animism  acts  as  a  magnifying 
glass  through  which  we  may  clearly  perceive  the  original  human 
belief  in  private  personal  centres  of  conscious  experience.  The 
animist's  rash  belief  in  a  multitude  of  non-human  souls  shows  his 
conviction  that  he  himself  is  a  soul. 

1  Bury,  The  Idea  of  Progress,  p.  157. 

2  Space,  Time  and  Deity,  I,  pp.   8-9. 

8  Kemp  Smith,  Phil.  Rev.,  XXIX,  p.   17. 
*  Space,  Time  and  Deity,  II,  pp.  HI. 
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If  the  behaviourist  doctrine  is  sound,  it  can  explain  how  animism 
succeeded  in  projecting  upon  the  universal  frame  a  picture  of 
man's  belief  in  his  soul ;  it  must  explain  why  "  primitive  thinking, 
among  savage  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  invariably  bases 
itself  upon  a  distinction  between  soul  and  body." l  Its  substitute 
for  the  soul  must  explain  how  that  substitute  succeeds  in  believing 
itself  to  be  a  soul,  or,  at  least,  it  must  be  relieved  from  a  necessary 
preclusion  of  that  success.  If  men  believe  wrongly  that  they  have 
souls,  the  behaviouristic  equivalent  for  these  souls  must  provide  the 
possibility  for  this  belief. 

Behaviourism  is  recognised  by  the  direction  of  its  gaze  and  the 
field  of  its  search,  as  Mammon  (whose  cliaracter  need  not  be 
imputed  to  the  behaviourist)  was  known  by  his  downward  look. 
Social  psychology  inclines  to  an  emphasis  on  the  study  of  biologi- 
cal laws  which  govern  human  activity  at  the  expense  of  an  analysis 
of  consciousness : 2  the  sociologist  turns  from  men's  conscious  ex- 
periences to  their  actions.  The  eyes  of  the  biological  psychologist 
wander  to  the  actions  of  animals  because  he  cannot  observe  their 
conscious  processes  and  he  keeps  to  this  habit  when  he  studies 
human  minds.  He  thus  inclines  to  identify  the  method  of  study- 
ing John  Smith's  height  or  body  temperature  with  the  method  of 
studying  his  toothache  (as  distinct  from  his  tooth)  or  his  thinking 
of  9  X  7  =  63,  and  to  reduce  the  distinction  between  knowledge  of 
men's  bodies  and  knowledge  of  their  minds.3  Behaviourism  stud- 
ies actions — including  gross  bodily  movements,  such  as  running; 
all  greater  or  lesser  movements  of  body  or  limbs  or  features  that 
can  be  comprised,  because  they  are  apparent  to  the  eye,  under 
gesture,  such  as  the  blow  of  anger  or  the  lightening  of  the  counte- 
nance or  a  barely  perceptible  tremor ;  those  more  concealed  move- 
ments which,  like  the  quickening  of  the  pulse,  require  special  ex- 
amination to  discover,  or  like  the  slight  delay  in  a  criminal's  an- 
swer to  a  question  emotionally  connected  with  his  crime,  special 
apparatus  to  reveal;  and,  finally,  all  those  processes  within  the 
body  that,  like  the  effects  of  anger  upon  secretions,  would  be  usu- 
ally described  as  physiological.  The  pure  behaviourist  is  com- 

1  Kemp  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

2  Ellwood,  Sociology  in  its  Psychological  Aspects,  Ch.  6. 
•  Thorndike.  Animal  Intelligence,  pp.   7  and   12. 
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pletely  absorbed  in  the  study  of  bodily  processes:  his  mental  eye 
leaves  "  states  of  consciousness  "  entirely  for  the  observation  of 
actions  that  can  reveal  themselves  to  sense.  The  goal  of  psychol- 
ogy becomes  the  "ascertaining  of  such  data  and  laws  that,  given 
the  stimulus,  psychology  can  predict  what  the  response  will  be ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  given  the  response,  it  can  specify  the  nature  of 
the  effective  stimulus." *•  He  studies  "  man  in  action,"  avoids  the 
"  discussion  of  consciousness,"  and  has  need  for  "  no  reference  to 
such  terms  as  sensation,  perception,  attention,  will,  image  and  the 
like."2  An  emotion  is  for  him  simply  "an  hereditary  pattern- 
reaction  involving  profound  changes  of  the  visceral  and  glandular 
systems."  8  Thinking  is  "  subvocal  talking  " ;  *  "  dreams  are  a  part 
of  a  person's  sum  total  of  reactions  "  °  and  when  he  studies  "  im- 
plicit bodily  processes  "  he  is  "  studying  thought."  6  It  is  certainly 
surprising,  after  animism  has  revealed  in  human  beings  a  convic- 
tion that  they  have  minds  which  think  and  feel  and  will,  to  hear 
that  thought  is  "highly  integrated  bodily  activity  and  nothing 
more."7  All  behaviourism  is  not  as  pure  as  Watson's  when  he 
assigns  the  functioning  of  separate  organs  to  the  physiologist  and 
reserves  for  psychology  their  combined  functioning  in  the  whole 
man.8  But  there  is  a  distinct  behaviourist  tendency  in  thought 
which  reduces  conscious  or  mental  phenomena  to  phenomena  ap- 
parent to  sense.  Its  direction  is  indicated  by  the  pure  behaviourist 
substitution  of  "  sub-vocal  talking "  for  thinking,  though  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  different  forms  and  with  different  degrees  of 
approach  to  the  pure  behaviourist  ideal,  and  though  it  is  deter- 
mined by  other  causes  than  the  necessity  for  observing  men's 
actions  as  clues  to  their  thought  which  has  induced  many  be- 
haviourists to  stop  at  the  actions  and  identify  them  with  conscious- 
ness. But  all  thinkers  who  have  dropped  into  behaviouristic 
habits  will  apparently  have  difficulty  in  explaining  the  existence 
of  animism. 

1  Watson,  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist,  p.  10. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  p.  i. 

»  Loc.  cit.,  p.  195. 
« Loc.  cit.,  p.  14. 
o  Loc.  cit.,  p.  209. 
8  Loc.  cit.,  p.  236. 
t  Loc.  cit.,  p.  325. 
*Loc.  cit.,  p.  ao. 
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When  a  dream  stood  at  the  head  of  Adam  "whose  inward  ap- 
parition gently  moved  "  his  "  fancy  to  believe  "  he  "  yet  had  being 
and  lived  "  and  when  he  waked  to  find  "  all  real,  as  the  dream  had 
lively  shadowed," l  Milton  prepared  a  problem  for  pure  behaviour- 
ism. Adam  reveals  in  Milton,  as  animism  reveals  in  the  animist, 
a  belief  in  his  private  course  of  consciousness,  in  the  existence  of 
his  own  mind  or  soul.  A  dream  is  private  to  the  dreamer,  belong- 
ing to  his  own  mind,  and  the  enquiring  psychologist  interviews  the 
dreamer,  not  the  dream.  Dreams  seem  to  be  so  obviously  with- 
drawn from  the  "  sum  total  of  reactions,"  unless  "  reactions " 
signify  those  conscious  reactions  which  the  pure  behaviourist  de- 
nies, that  the  pure  behaviourist's  account  of  them  seems  unintelli- 
gible. His  verbal  description  to  the  enquiring  psychologist  does 
not  seem  to  the  dreamer  to  be  his  dream.  His  dream  appears  to 
him  to  be  the  same  whether  he  reacts  to  questioning  in  English, 
Greek  or  Latin — whether  he  writes  it  out  in  prose,  sings  it  in  verse 
or  portrays  it  with  his  pencil.  If  his  dream  is  identical  with  all, 
or  any  one  of,  these  reactions  or  with  any  other  reaction  selected 
by  the  pure  behaviourist  to  be  the  dream,  why  does  the  dreamer 
persistently  insist  that  the  dream  is  precisely  what  cannot  be  ob- 
served? If  the  behaviourist  could  watch  every  change  in  the 
dreamer's  brain,  even  to  the  subtlest,  by  a  highly  delicate  instru- 
ment, the  dreamer  carries  public  approval  with  him  in  believing 
that  his  dream  has  not  been  inspected.  Nor,  if  his  dream  is 
emotional,  will  he  be  satisfied  with  a  cold  reference  to  a  "  pattern- 
reaction,"  profound  and  spreading  though  it  may  be.  If  Daedalan 
skill  constructed  a  moving  figure  so  subtly  that  it  acted  fear  or 
rage  or  affection  in  perfect  simultation  of  human  expression  it 
would  not  be  afraid  nor  raging  nor  affectionate.  If  the  mech- 
anism answered  a  shove  with  a  blow  it  would  be,  on  behaviourist 
principles,  angry;  in  the  inveterate  estimate  of  ordinary  men  it 
would  be  merely  an  automatic  contrivance.  If  dreams  and  emo- 
tions are  not  conscious  experiences  distinct  from  any  neural  or 
other  process,  however  subtle,  though  closely  associated  with  such, 
why  is  such  character  ascribed  to  them?  If  there  are  no  con- 
scious minds  that  have  thoughts  and  feelings,  how  did  the  animistic 

i  Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  8. 
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notion  arise?  Pure  behaviourism  must  resolve  it  into  a  complex 
of  actions — rites,  ceremonies,  personal  vows,  prayers,  songs  of 
praise,  confessions  of  faith  and  scattered  talk.  There  may  be  no 
beings  on  which  these  human  actions  centre,  but  animists  believe 
there  are.  If  they  themselves  are  such  beings,  or  similar  beings, 
their  animism  is  an  intelligible,  though  mistaken,  extension  of  a 
belief  that  applies  only  to  themselves.  Perry  thinks  that  "the 
notion  of  consciousness,  of  an  inner  mental  life,  different  from, 
though  mysteriously  related  to,  the  bodily  life  "  is  a  superstition.1 
But  if  consciousness  is  physical  response,  if  it  "is  merely  the 
assumed  metaphysical  explanation  of  behaviour,"  as  Swabey  de- 
scribes the  behaviouristic  criticism  of  consciousness,2  it  is  clear 
neither  why  it  was  assumed  nor  how  it  was  possible  to  assume  it. 
There  is  nothing  anywhere  but  integrated  bodily  or  physical  re- 
sponses, says  the  pure  behaviourist,  and  this  applies  to  the  belief 
in  an  inner  consciousness.  This  argument  "that  our  knowledge 
of  ourselves  is  no  different  in  kind  from  our  knowledge  of  other 
people  " 8  and  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  no  different,  in  essence,  from 
our  knowledge  of  an  effectively  working  machine,  seems  to  con- 
flict with  both  an  irref ragible  experience  and  consistent  logic.  We 
habitually  distinguish  between  our  consciousness  and  any  inte- 
grated system  of  reaction  which  may  express  that  consciousness, 
and  no  mere  integration  of  bodily  or  physical  responses  seems  to  be 
competent  to  regard  itself  as  the  expression  of  an  inner  conscious- 
ness and  then  to  submerge  that  belief  again  in  an  integrated  system 
of  reaction.  A  pure  behaviourism  that  "can  get  along  without 
consciousness  "  *  seems  quite  incompetent  to  explain  why  animism 
insisted  on  its  ubiquity.  "  Given  the  propulsive  energy  of  life  in 
any  animal  that  is  endowed  with  imagination,  it  is  clear  that  what- 
ever he  finds  propitious  to  his  endeavours  he  will  call  good,  and 
whatever  he  finds  hostile  to  them  he  will  call  evil."5  Pure  be- 
haviourism can  explain  propitiousness  as  harmonised  reactions  and 
"hostile"  as  unharmonised  reactions;  the  animist,  whatever  his 

1  Swabey,  Monist,  July,  1920,  On  Realism. 

2  Ibid. 

»  Bertrand  Russell,  The  Analysis  of  Mind,  p.  29. 

••Watson,  op.  cit.,  p.  i. 

*  Little  Essays  from  the  Writings  of  George  Santayana,  p.  4. 
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errors,  realises  that  actions  can  be  found  to  be  propitious  and 
called  good. 

All  behaviourism  is  not  pure  and  all  behaviouristic  thinkers  do 
not  discard  or  ignore  consciousness.  They  resemble  one  another, 
however  they  have  been  attracted  by  behaviourism,  in  reducing  the 
status  of  consciousness  and  confining  its  pretensions.  Holt  re- 
duces the  mind  to  a  "relation."1  Consciousness  is  the  relation 
between  the  living  organism  and  the  environment  to  which  it 
specifically  responds  and  the  organism's  behaviour  is  a  constant 
function  of  this  relation.2  The  body  knows  and  environing  ob- 
jects are  known.  The  objects  or  aspects  to  which  the  body  re- 
sponds, with  purposive  action,  are  contents  of  consciousness,  and 
between  the  body  and  these  contents  there  is  a  cognitive  relation 
of  "awareness."8  A  behaviouristic  animist  who  adopted  Holt's 
version  of  mind  would  assign  this  cognitive  relation  of  awareness 
to  interacting  systems  which  do  not  contain  a  human  or  other  liv- 
ing body.  The  "  perception  "  of  one  another  allotted  by  Bacon  to 
interacting  bodies  would  correspond  to  such  behaviouristic  ani- 
mism, though  Holt  might  not  admit  that  "  perception,"  or  "  aware- 
ness," could  "precede  operation." 

Though  modern  thought  may  estimate  the  animist  as  a  perverse 
being,  this  perversity  may  be  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness 
if  he  confutes  the  behaviourist.  The  dreamer,  raised  from  dis- 
honour to  honour  by  the  psycho-analyst  who  has  discovered  his 
faculty  for  self -revelation,  can  be  called  after  the  animist  as  a 
second  witness  to  discredit  the  behaviouristic  denial  of  minds  or 
consciousnesses.  A  third  witness  is  "  Laughter  holding  both  his 
sides."  This  third  testimony  seems  to  turn  the  verdict  as  success- 
fully against  behaviourism  as  the  testimonies  of  animism  and 
dreaming.  If  Laughter  only  held  his  sides  he  could  be  behaviour- 
ism's own  witness  and  behaviourists  have  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  he  does  no  more.  Freud,  Watson  reminds  us,  connects 
the  smile  and  the  laugh  with  the  release  of  repression,4  and  Holt 
adds  that  he  refers  them  to  a  diversion  of  the  censor's  energy  as 

1  The  Freudian  Wish,  p.  99. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  p.  96. 

3  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  96-7. 

*  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist,  p.  201. 
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he  relaxes  his  hold  on  a  suppressed  wish.  Holt  himself  considers 
the  laugh  to  be  an  overflow  of  energy  from  the  suppressed  wish 
into  the  facial  muscles.1  He  defines  the  "  wish  "  as  "  a  course  of 
action  which  some  mechanism  of  the  body  is  set  to  carry  out, 
whether  it  actually  does  so  or  not." 2  Now,  though  laughter  is  "  a 
course  of  action,"  the  pure  behaviourist,  who  thinks  it  is  only  "  an 
hereditary  pattern-reaction,"  seems  wilfully  to  ignore  the  mental 
or  conscious  aspects  of  the  relaxation  from  effort  that  is  the  core 
of  the  mechanical  motions  in  laughing.  The  titter  is  the  essential 
ground  plan  of  the  laugh  which  often  descends  completely  to  it. 
We  brace  ourselves  for  effort  by  taking  breath  and  we  breathe  out 
when  relief  comes — laughter  is  a  series  of  inspirations  interrupted 
by  expirations  which  repeats,  in  rapid  alternation,  the  preparation 
for  effort  by  breathing  in  and  the  release  of  breath  in  relaxation 
that  express  an  original  relaxation  from  effort.  A  preparation  or 
"  set "  of  the  organism  to  react  on  its  surroundings,  a  relief  from 
the  necessity  of  so  reacting  and  energy  expended  on  motions  con- 
fined to  the  body  are  the  essence  of  laughing.  McDougall  notes 
that  the  impulse  of  laughing  aims  at  "  no  change  in  the  relation  of 
the  organisms  to  the  outer  world"  and  "terminates  in,  and  finds 
its  satisfaction  in,  the  bodily  changes  produced  by  laughter." 8 

Now,  though  the  mechanics  of  laughter  is  always  essentially  the 
same,  it  seems  too  evident  that  we  laugh  very  differently  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  for  the  behaviourist  to  be  successful  and  ade- 
quate in  his  description  of  laughing.  "Laughing,"  wrote  Bacon, 
"  hath  its  source  from  the  intellect,"  *  and  Max  Beerbohm,  repeat- 
ing the  same  thought  in  other  words,  writes  "  The  physical  sensa- 
tions of  laughter,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reached  by  a  process 
whose  starting-point  is  in  the  mind." 8  "A  choir  of  small  voices," 
wrote  Washington  Irving,  "  chanted  forth  an  old  Christmas  carol  " 
outside  his  door.  When  he  looked  out  his  "  sudden  appearance 
frightened  them  into  mute  bashfulness,"  then  "they  scampered 
away  "  and  he  "  heard  them  laughing  in  triumph  at  their  escape."  • 

1  The  Freudian  Wish,  pp.   19-20. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  p.  4. 

8"  A  New  Theory  of  Laughter";  Psyche  (N.S.)  ii,  4,  p.  303. 

*Nat.  Hist.,  Ch.  viii,  p.  721. 

•  And  Even  Now:  Laughter. 

«  The  Sketch  Book :  Christmas  Day. 
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If  the  children  had  run  round  the  corner  into  a  behaviourist  he 
could  have  guessed  that  they  laughed  from  relief.  He  might  have 
perceived  the  scorn  in  the  laughter  of  "the  country  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  even  unto  Zebulun,"  as  "  the  post  passed  from  city 
to  city," 1  and  he  might  distinguish  between  the  laugh  of  triumph, 
the  laugh  of  contempt  and  the  laugh  of  sheer  joy  or  elation.  He 
can  realise  also  that  when  friends  laugh  as  they  meet  they  are  not 
amused.  But  how  can  all  these  varieties  of  laughter  be  distin- 
guished if  laughter  is  only  "  a  course  of  action  "  ?  If  "  laughter  is 
equally  the  expression  of  extreme  anguish  and  horror  as  of  joy  " 2 
the  pure  behaviourist  must  appeal  to  the  differences  of  "  pattern- 
reaction  "  round  the  central  mechanism  of  laughter  which  centres 
such  opposite  emotions  on  a  single  mode  of  expression.  If  it  still 
seems  possible  to  distinguish  behaviouristically  between  laughing 
exultantly  and  laughing  otherwise,  the  sense  of  amusement  ends 
the  hesitancy.  Amusement,  or  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  or  comi- 
cal, seems  to  escape  entirely  from  the  net  of  behaviourism.  Bacon 
and  Max  Beerbohm  rightly  and  without  fear  of  reproof  direct  us 
here  to  the  mind  itself.  If  "Aristotle  has  already  excellently 
defined  the  laughable"  as  "consisting  of,  or  depending  on,  what 
is  out  of  proper  time  and  place,  yet  without  danger  or  pain"8 
amusement  apparently  supervenes,  in  a  manner  quite  unlike  a 
bodily  mechanism,  on  a  sense  of  inappropriateness  and  of  danger- 
lessness  which  also  supervene  upon,  without  being  contained  in,  a 
mechanical  motion. 

Amusement  often,  if  not  always,  depends  upon  a  sense  of  incon- 
gruity and  it  depends  upon  a  sense  of  relative  insignificance  or 
dangerlessness.  Laughter  may  express  a  preparation  for  unre- 
quired  effort  which  is  evident  to  the  behaviourist  in  its  "pattern- 
reaction,"  but  the  amused  realisation  of  an  unnecessary  purpose 
requires  Sydney  Smith's  recipe  for  the  improvement  of  humour 
by  civilisation — "  it  must  be  humour  of  the  mind,  not  the  humour 
of  the  body."  *  The  outward  signs  of  a  dull  man  and  a  wise  one 
are  the  same,  Sydney  Smith  again  remarks,  and  also  of  a  frivolous 

i  Chr.  II,  xxx,  10. 

*  Coleridge,  Lects.  and  Notes  on  Shak.  and  other  Eng.  Poets. 
»  Coleridge.  Lect.  on  Wit  and  Humour. 

*  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.   149- 
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and  of  a  witty  one.1  The  outward  signs  of  laughter  mark  many 
different  experiences  which  cannot  be  identified  with  them  because 
they  can  neither  be  appreciated  nor  expressed  merely  by  consulting 
them.  If  "  surprise  is  as  essential  to  humour  as  it  is  to  wit " 2  and 
appears  as  an  element  in  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  or  the  incon- 
gruous, though  it  is  associated  with  an  arrest  of  bodily  activity  it 
is  not  identified  with  that  arrest.  A  dispassionate  and  unemo- 
tional cosmic  eye  that  perceived  only  the  arrest  of  the  body  would 
have  no  more  notion  of  surprise  than  we  attribute  to  a  machine 
when  it  pulls  up  with  a  sudden  jerk.  When  we  realise  how  com- 
pletely the  amused  sense  of  relief  or  incongruity  would  be  con- 
cealed from  such  an  eye,  however  meticulously  it  observed  the 
outward  manifestations  of  laughter,  we  also  realise  how  fatal  to 
the  behaviourist  is  the  testimony  of  "  Laughter  holding  both  his 
sides." 

Animism,  dreaming  and  laughter  witness  against  pure  behaviour- 
ism. The  behaviourist  seeks  the  mental  among  the  physical  and, 
failing  to  find  it,  says  there  is  only  the  latter.  There  is  plenty  of 
"  man  in  action  "  and  the  student  of  the  "  course  of  action  "  in  the 
"mechanism  of  the  body"  can  engross  apprehension  with  "pat- 
tern-reactions "  till  his  eye  becomes  blind  to  the  mental  and  the 
conscious.  The  remedy  is  a  redirection  of  apprehension,  and  ani- 
mism, dreaming  and  laughter  insist  on  this  redirection.  The 
animist,  by  his  too  enthusiastic  use  of  his  model  and  by  his  very 
errors,  directs  us  to  the  mind  that  behaviourism  ignores;  the 
dreamer  is  admitted  to  a  world  where  the  behaviouristic  formulae 
obviously  do  not  apply,  and  the  amusement  of  laughter  is  neither 
a  system  of  bodily  changes  nor  contained  in  it.  Simple  experi- 
ence refutes  behaviourism — and  animism,  dreaming  and  laughter 
simply  remind  us,  in  a  specially  forcible  way,  of  the  refutation 
contained  in  it. 

JOSHUA  C.  GREGORY. 

BRADFORD,  ENGLAND. 

1  Loc.  cit.,  p.   150. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  p.   137. 


DISCUSSION. 
7  +  5  =  12. 

I  should  like  to  offer  some  remarks  on  Professor  Cunningham's 
paper  (Philos.  Review,  XXXI,  pp.  495-504)  with  the  above  title. 

I  begin  by  thanking  him  for  his  appreciative  review  of  my  book 
(The  Meeting  of  Extremes  in  Contemporary  Philosophy),  especially 
with  reference  to  my  treatment  of  essence  and  existence,  to  which  I 
attach  great  importance. 

Then  I  will  try  to  put  clearly  my  difficulty  about  his  own  views, 
mainly  as  regards  the  temporal  character  of  reality,  by  a  positive 
statement  embodying  what  I  meant  and  now  mean  to  say,  whether  I 
have  previously  conveyed  a  correct  impression  or  not. 

1.  One  word  on  '  Speculative  Philosophy.'    Even  more  friendly  critics 
than  Professor  Cunningham  have  taken  me  to  be  identifying  it  with 
my  own  point  of  view ;  so  I  must  have  given  plausible  ground  for  the 
misconception.     But  I  meant  by  it,  and  mean,  what  I  spoke  of  on 
p.  VI  of  my  preface,  that  'whole'  philosophy,  always  of  course  in 
formation,  to  which  we  are  learning  to  recognize  that  every  philo- 
sophic effort,  and  not  only  idealism  or  any  other  one  '  -ism/  contributes, 
in  as  far  as  it  sincerely  appreciates  and  applies  the  range  of  ex- 
perience which  it  commands.     Here  as  in  other  respects  I  find  my 
position  at  least  akin  to  that  of  Professor  Alexander,  whose  recent 
paper  "Natural  Piety"  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  (XX,  4)  throws  light 
on  this  idea  as  also  on  the  sense  in  which  novelty  can  be  said  to 
emerge  in  reality  without  indeterminateness  of  connexion,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  without  any  '  X  '  being  required  to  complete  the  con- 
structive synthesis.     But  Alexander,  I  shall  be  told,  is  a  temporalist. 
Yes,  and  so  far  I  differ  from  him.    But  I  take  him  to  be  less  of  a 
temporalist  than  he  supposes.     I  can  not  pursue  the  point  here.     It  is 
treated  in  my  book. 

2.  About  Professor  Cunningham's  temporalism  I  was  frankly  puz- 
zled; and  I  expressed  my  puzzle  on  p.  113,  and  made  the  best  attempt 
I  could  to  solve  it.     I  will  restate  my  difficulty. 

The  antithesis  which  is  fundamental  for  me  on  the  subject  of 
temporalism  is  that  between  the  self-revelation  of  the  universe  in  a 
temporal  succession  of  events,  which  is  only  one  among  other  aspects 
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of  its  being,  such  as  betray  themselves  to  thought  by  many  signs; 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  only  real  that  there  is,  which  in  that  case 
can  hardly  be  a  universe,  with  a  series  of  successive  events,  in  which, 
and  in  nothing  beyond  their  momentary  becoming,  it  consists.  In  the 
former  case  the  temporal  series  is  one  expression  of  a  whole  which 
supplies  and  supports  a  continuous  and  determinate  synthesis,  issuing 
from  and  expressing  its  own  inexhaustible  nature.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  support  or  continuous  synthesis,  and 
that  the  successive  events  which  arise  and  pass  away  as  discontinuous 
novelties  (for  by  the  hypothesis  they  possess  or  express  no  deeper 
and  common  source),  must  imply  some  creative  agency  which  pro- 
duces the  later  out  of  the  earlier,  such  as  has  been  assumed  in  inde- 
terminate '  freedom,'  or  vital  force,  or  &lan  vital,  or  Driesch's 
'  entelechy,'  or,  I  was  forced  to  fear,  Professor  Cunningham's  '  Crea- 
tive Finalism.' 

These,  as  I  see  the  problem,  are  the  alternatives.  Now  I  have  to 
restate  my  reason  for  suggesting,  as  I  did  on  p.  113,  that  Professor 
Cunningham  does  not  really  grasp  and  apply  the  former  alternative, 
that  is,  the  principle  of  a  real  whole,  synthetic  in  its  nature,  which  I 
exemplified  in  the  expression  7  +  5  =  12. 

Why,  I  had  to  ask  myself,  does  he  want  anything  more  than  the 
conception  of  inherently  synthetic  reality,  in  which  ab  initio  I  imag- 
ined we  were  agreed?  Why  may  I  not  simply  acquiesce  in  his 
criticism  of  Bergson,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  I  accept?. 

He  has  given  him,  on  this  basis,  as  I  understand  it,  a  series  of 
events,  which  can  not  end;  and  he  has  also,  revealed  in  and  through 
these,  the  nature  of  an  inherently  synthetic  whole,  which  expresses  in 
them  a  reality  not  fully  contained  within  them. 

With  all  this  given  him,  in  the  first  alternative,  in  which  I  had 
supposed  we  were  agreed,  why  need  he  go  on  to  postulate  a  further 
successive  character,  such  as  to  be  creative,  not  with  the  inherent 
synthesis  of  the  real  whole,  but  by  something  analogous  to  finite  voli- 
tion, attaching  differences  to  the  real  whole  beyond  those  to  which 
its  identity,  as  we  agreed,  inherently  gives  rise? 

Surely  I  am  justified  in  arguing  that  he  must  be  taking  this  line 
because  he  wants  more  novelty,  creativeness,  or  freedom,  than  he 
thinks  the  inherently  creative  and  continuous  reality  will  give  him. 
It  is  a  common  line  to  take,  as  I  think  my  allusions  have  shown.  It 
is  taken  because  people  hold,  for  example,  that  the  conditions  do  not 
give  the  consequent,  the  premisses  do  not  give  the  conclusion,  the 
total  factors  do  not  give  the  consequent  new  quality,  without  some- 
thing more,  what  I  call  an  '  X,'  adding  or  doing  or  thinking  or  willing 
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something. inexplicably  fresh;  something  which  is  needed  to  get  the 
consequence  out  of  the  conditions,  the  whole  out  of  the  parts.  I  have 
just  been  studying  a  typical  argument  of  the  kind  in  the  French 
writer  Parodi  (La  Philosophic  contetnporaine  en  France,  Ch.  XII), 
cited  on  pp.  116  ff.  of  my  friend  Signer  Leone  Vivante's  book,  Delia 
Intelligenza  nell'  Espressione.  I  set  against  all  ideas  of  this  type,  e.g., 
Alexander's  description  of  the  emergence  of  a  new  quality  in  reality, 
in  the  paper  above  referred  to.  He  takes  the  instance  of  life  as  the 
new  quality  emergent  from  certain  cases  of  a  physico-chemical  com- 
plex. The  point  is  that  it  comes  as  12  comes  out  of  7  +  5-  It  is  a 
new  quality,  creatively  emergent,  though  analy sable  without  remainder, 
without  the  operation  of  any  'X/  into  its  physico-chemical  condi- 
tions. It  is  just  a  case  of  the  inherently  synthetic  being  which  all 
truth,  all  reality,  all  experience,  exhibit;  not  moving  away  from  itself, 
nor  being  enlarged  by  any  discontinuous  creation,  but  simply  reveal- 
ing out  of  itself  its  determinate  nature,  so  far  as  temporal  succession 
can  receive  it. 

Consider  our  common-sense  judgments  in  life.  They  are  not  final 
on  a  philosophical  problem ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  defy  them.  Surely 
we  always  understand  events  in  time  as  appearances  which  indicate 
some  whole  reality  behind  and  beyond  them.  If  a  man  exhibits  in 
action  good  or  bad  temper,  strength,  ability,  we  think  we  have  learned 
from  the  event  something  about  the  man.  That  is  its  interest  and 
value.  It  goes  to  tell  us,  though  only  in  some  degree,  what  the  man 
is.  So,  following  Alexander,  I.e.,  I  say  that  when,  e.g.,  the  democratic 
spirit  comes  into  the  world,  that  is  not  a  novelty  tacked  on  to  the 
universe  by  a  vital  process  or  unmotived  volition  or  entelechy  or  any 
other  '  X.'  It  is  a  revelation  of  what  the  universe  had  in  it  to  produce 
under  a  determinate  complication  of  conditions;  a  new  quality,  but 
only  new  as  12  is  new  to  7  +  5,  or  rotatory  to  rectilinear  motion  in  a 
machine.  It  makes  no  difference,  I  think,  that  there  are  many  com- 
positions of  12.  That  merely  corresponds  to  the  fact  recognized  in 
the  so-called  plurality  of  causes,  namely  that  on  a  first  analysis  of  a 
concrete  consequent  you  get  alternative  sets  of  conditions,  none  of 
which  is  convertible  with  it.  All  this  is  familiar  ground. 

Why  not  interpret  the  universe  on  these  same  lines?  Why  admit 
the  rule  of  identity  in  difference,  but  yet,  by  saying  as  Professor  Cun- 
ningham now  does  (my  italics),  that  "there  is  an  element  of  identity 
within  the  process  "  or  "  a  certain  identity  and  coherence,"  or  that  an 
intelligible  process  "  can  not  depart  wholly  from  its  own  essential 
nature,"  suggest  that  in  as  far  as  difference  is  achieved  it  is  so  depart- 
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ing,  and  that  thus  the  ideal  conservation  of  identity  would  be  the 
exclusion  of  difference,1  and  that  therefore  we  must  account  for  such 
difference  or  novelty  by  something  which  is  not  the  essence  of  the 
whole,  i.e.,  by  some  such  '  X '  as  I  have  referred  to.  If  we  took  7  -f  5 
=  12  in  its  full  normal  meaning,  as  we  do  without  hesitation  in 
common  life  (I  pointed  this  out  above),  we  should  recognize  that  the 
deeper  the  differences  the  fuller  the  identity  and  the  profounder  the 
self-revelation.  It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  Professor  Cunningham 
compromises  here,  and  here  compromise  is  fatal.  If  reality  is  in- 
herently synthetic  no  change  from  itself  is  needed  at  all  to  account 
for  differences  which  are  novel  and  creative  with  perfect  continuity. 
If  it  is  not  inherently  synthetic  then  every  change  involves  a  new 
departure  in  the  sense  of  another  new  and  disconnected  reality.  His 
question,  "  why  should  it  not  be  true  (namely  that  the  rational  nexus 
in  judgment  is  an  activity)  when  applied  to  the  totality  of  things?" 
is,  I  agree,  precisely  to  the  point  The  answer,  I  think,  is  decisive. 
All  rational  activity  is  continuous;  all  continuous  activity  is  already 
connected  within  the  coherent  self-revealing  synthesis  exhibited  by 
the  universe.  On  this,  as  I  understood,  we  were  ab  initio  agreed. 
Anything  added  on  or  attached  to  this,  to  the  synthetic  self -revealing 
totality,  beyond  its  inherent  self-revelation,  means  ex  hypothesi  a  new 
totality,  a  cut  in  the  tissue  of  the  real,  and  a  fresh  departure.  Now 
the  notion  of  two  or  more  discontinuous  realities  makes  nonsense  of 
our  universe  and  our  experience.  How,  at  any  moment,  could  you 
tell  to  which  world  your  presentations  belonged,  by  what  standard  you 
were  to  judge  them? 

That  was  my  puzzle  about  his  view,  and  the  solution  to  which  I 
found  myself  driven,  as  I  stated  on  pp.  113  ff.  I  knew  that  he  admitted 
identity  in  difference,  but  I  could  not  see  that  he  had  grasped  it.  And 
my  difficulty  has  not  been  removed. 

On  the  special  conception  of  creative  finalism  I  need  only  recall 
what  I  said  in  Extremes,  p.  114,  with  the  passage  from  Principle  of 
Individuality,  there  referred  to.  I  may  add,  however,  from  another 
extreme  of  philosophy  Mr.  Russell's  useful  insistence  in  the  Analysis 
of  Mind  that  an  end — I  use  my  own  language — can  only  operate 
through  a  whole  system  and  situation,  i.e.,  that  it  acts  by  being  a 
necessity  due  to  the  nature  of  a  whole  and  not  an  extension  of  it.  In 
other  words,  it  is  always  a  partial  and  derivative  factor. 

i  Lower  down,  where  Professor  Cunningham  lets  himself  go  in  his  po- 
lemic, he  clearly  identifies  the  idea  of  a  completely  maintained  identity  with 
a  total  exclusion  of  difference.  It  seems  plain  that  this  old  fallacy  against 
which  our  philosophy  is  a  sustained  polemic  persists  within  his  mind. 
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3.  Of  course  I  accept  Professor   Cunningham's  account  of  the 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term  "intellectualist";  and  so  far  I  do 
not  call  it  dyslogistic  or  object  to  its  being  applied  to  me.    But  it 
comes  into  line,  I  think,  with  the  dyslogistic  significance  which  it 
commonly  bears,  when  it  is  associated  with  the  opinion  of  creative 
progression  to  which  he  appears  to  me  to  be  leaning;  because  his 
meaning  lies  in  alleging  that  we,  who  take  the  view  of  thought  which 
has  just  been  stated,  are  led  by  it  to  ignore  those  '  X's,'  '  freedom,' 
indeterminate  volition,  entelechies,  vital  forces,  the  elan  vital,  which 
are  held  necessary  by  some  thinkers  to  make  something  new  out  of 
the  given   ("Conditions  do  not  give  their  consequences." — Parodi). 
For  us,  the  operation  of  thought,  as  above  defined,  pervades  with  its 
nisus  the  utterances  of  will  and  feeling  and  is  understood  as  including 
their  fullest  value.    And  therefore  we  object  to  being  called  intel- 
lectualist if  that  means  that  we  take  thought  to  operate  only  in  the 
sphere  of  judgment  and  inference,  and  that  we  neglect  volition  and 
feeling. 

4.  In  the  treatment  of  religion  we  come  to  the  supreme  test.    "  In- 
tellectualist "  would  be  indeed  a  dyslogistic  term,  in  my  opinion,  if  it 
indicated  an  attitude  in  which  the  religious  experience,  which  for  me 
is  the  very  definite  and  specific  emotion  which  recognizes  the  funda- 
mental unity  implied  in  all  thought  and  reason,  could  be  spoken  of  in 
the  language  which  Professor  Cunningham  adopts  in  the  closing  para- 
graph of  his  paper  and  in  a  footnote  above.     If  this  language  is  due 
to  any  provocation  I  have  given,  I  am  unfeignedly  sorry.      But  what 
strikes  me  as  so  strange  is  that  the  whole  religious  attitude,  both 
theoretical  and  emotional,  seems  to  him  not  merely  untenable  but  un- 
familiar and  intellectually  surprising,  as  it  does  also  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  leading  Italian  idealists.    To  fall  back,  for  example,  without 
a  very  special  theoretical  explanation  and  defence,  into  the  Kantian 
ethical  attitude  of  the  sollen  (Italian  '  dover  essere'),  seems  to  me 
a  most  extraordinary  philosophical  attitude  at  this  time  of  day.    And 
the  same  seems  to  me  true  of  abandoning — more  than  abandoning, 
rather  ignoring  and  seeming  to  see  no  reason  in,  the  very  familiar 
idea  that  all  experience  and  inference  presuppose  our  unity  with  a 
whole  greater  than  ourselves,  the  obvious  central  characteristic,  I  had 
always  maintained  and  supposed,  alike  of  life  and  of  thought.     Instead 
of  its  theoretical  aspect  being  the  essential  foundation  of  inference, 
it  seems  to  him  to  be  a  "leap,"  "a  faith  whose  findings  are  incor- 
rigible to  thought."     I  can  not  argue  this  matter  in  a  line  or  two;  I 
would  only  say  that  one  need  not  go  for  its  recognition  to  the  Platonist 
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or  "idealistic  succession,"  one  gets  it  in  any  thinker  who  has  a  fairly 
wide  and  synthetic  view  of  experience,  e.g.,  definitely  from  William 
James  and  Alexander. 

I  ought  not  to  be  annoyed,  it  may  be  retorted,  at  a  fact  which  so 
strikingly  confirms  my  own  opinion  of  the  narrowness  and  slightness 
of  the  basis  on  which  the  modern  '  ethical '  attitude  rests.  But  I  am 
annoyed  at  it,  because  this  very  fact  at  the  present  stage  of  philosophy 
is  amazing;  no  less  than  I  am  when  Gentile,  who  like  Professor  Cun- 
ningham is  supposed  to  have  studied  in  the  school  of  Hegel,  concludes 
that  Christianity  has  its  value,  not  in  its  sheer  religious  aspect,  but 
in  its  nature  as  an  ethical  philosophy  (cited  in  Extremes,  p.  123).  I 
have  not  the  least  dislike  of  criticizing  Christianity,  a  process  which 
seems  to  me  very  necessary.  But  I  think  that  any  student  of 
metaphysics  or  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  who  is  alive  to  the  ex- 
perience now  possessed  on  the  question,  will  reject  these  conse- 
quences, and  with  them  the  premisses  which  lead  to  them.  I  may 
say  that  I  attach  great  importance  to  Alexander's  recognition,  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  that  the  ethical  standpoint,  taken  in  abstraction 
from  that  of  religion,  is  inadequate  (Extremes,  pp.  186-7). 

I  have  preferred  a  positive  statement  to  detailed  controversy.  But 
one  point  I  must  call  attention  to.  Professor  Cunningham  ascribes 
three  principles  to  me.1  The  first  he  accepts  without  reserve.  To 
the  third  he  demurs.  Yet  he  says  the  first  and  third  are  inextricably 
involved  with  each  other.  Is  there  a  clerical  error? 

BERNARD  BOSANQUET. 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  HERACLITUS. 

MAY  I  be  permitted  at  this  late  date  to  correct  some  misstatements 
which  appear  in  Professor  Robinson's  discussion  of  "  Conflicting  In- 
terpretations of  Heraclitus,"  2  which  deals  in  part  with  my  paper  on 
"The  Importance  of  Heraclitus."8 

According  to  Professor  Robinson,  the  central  contention  of  that 
paper  is  "that  Heraclitus  was  really  the  first  great  anti-idealistic, 
relativistic  thinker,  the  very  first  outstanding  representative  of  scien- 
tific philosophy"  (p.  64).  No  such  contention  was  made,  and  I  do 
not  believe  anything  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  accept  as  true  Diels's  statement  (quoted  by  Professor  Robin- 
son), that  Heraclitus  is  "the  profoundest  thinker  before  Plato"  and 

1  PHIL.  REV.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  499~5°o- 

2  Ibid.,   January,    1922,   Vol.   XXXI,   pp.   63-67. 
*Ibid.,  May,  1921,  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  238-255. 
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that  he  is  the  "joint  founder  with  him  of  the  Idealism  which,  under 
the  influence  of  Plato  and  Christianity,  has  prevailed  over  other  sys- 
tems." My  paper  is  largely  devoted  to  showing  the  identity  of  some 
of  the  most  important  teachings  of  Heraclitus  with  fundamental  tenets 
of  the  Socratic-Platonic  tradition.  This  identity  holds,  I  believe,  of 
the  general  theory  of  science,  of  the  theory  of  the  universal  flux,  of 
the  theory  of  the  alternation  of  opposites,  of  the  theory  of  human 
survival  after  death,  of  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  cosmos.  It 
also  holds  of  what  I  have  called  Heraclitus's  intellectual  asceticism 
and  his  intellectual  aristocracy.  There  are  many  differences  in  detail 
between  Dr.  Diels's  interpretation  of  the  fragments  and  that  which 
I  have  ventured  to  adopt;  but  the  conception  of  his  general  historical 
position  is  nearly  the  same.  I  regret  deeply  that  anyone  should  have 
interpreted  me  as  suggesting  that  those  who  follow  Diels  "  ignore  the 
more  deeply  significant  aspect  of  the  matter."  It  is  surprising  to 
read:  "Thus  do  philosophers  call  each  other  names  and  claim  for 
themselves  a  profundity  which  they  deny  to  their  opponents ! "  when 
no  names  were  called  and  there  is  a  fundamental  agreement  between 
Diels's  contention  and  mine. 

Professor  Robinson  has  evidently  not  given  my  article  a  very  care- 
ful reading,  or  he  would  not  represent  me  as  saying  that  "  for  the 
Ephesian,  science  is  not  mere  information,  but  a  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular facts  through  direct  observation"  (p.  63),  which  I  believe  to  be 
clearly  false.  (Heraclitus  does  say  that  much  knowledge  of  par- 
ticulars is  necessary  for  science;  which  is  a  very  different  thing). 
He  is  wrong  also  in  saying  that  according  to  me  Heraclitus  "  empha- 
sizes both  the  logical  and  the  spatial  separateness  of  wisdom  from 
fire";  and  it  is  this  preposterous  statement  which  I  am  said  to  call 
"the  more  deeply  significant  aspect  of  the  matter"  (p.  64).  What 
I  said  was  that  while  the  phrase,  "wisdom  is  apart  from  all,"  must 
be  taken  in  both  a  logical  and  a  spatial  sense,  the  former  sense  is  the 
more  deeply  significant  and  ought  not  to  be  ignored. 

Professor  Robinson  says  that  I  make  out  Heraclitus  to  be  a  "man 
of  science."  *  I  do  not  object  to  the  expression,  which  I  think  I  have 

i  Some  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  I  rendered  ffo<f>tij 
by  'science,'  while  Diels  (or  his  English  translator)  uses  'wisdom.'  Yet  I 
wrote:  "There  is,  however  [in  Heraclitus],  no  distinction  between  theoret- 
ical and  practical  knowledge.  SO<£/T»  is  at  once  knowledge  of  natural  law  and 
practical  wisdom — especially  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  government "  (p. 
239  n.).  And  I  called  attention  to  the  relation  of  this  fact  to  the  teaching 
of  Socrates. 
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used  elsewhere,  though  not  in  this  paper.  But  Heraclitus  is  a  man 
of  science  only  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  it  is 
synonymous  with  philosopher.  His  special  physical  theories  show 
little  originality  or  insight.  My  critic  proceeds:  "Professor  de  La- 
guna  admits  that  he  [Heraclitus]  had  nothing  to  say  about  scientific 
method,  and  one  might  answer  his  whole  contention  with  the  query: 
What  is  science  without  a  method?"  I  should  say  that  a  theory  of 
science  which  defined  it  in  relation  to  its  aims  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  its  contents,  but  took  no  account  of  its  methods,  was  a  very 
naive  and  undeveloped  theory;  but  I  find  nothing  more  than  this  in 
Heraclitus,  and  I  have  ascribed  nothing  beyond  this  to  him.  To  con- 
tinue the  quotation :  "  But,  as  I  have  already  implied,  Professor  de 
Laguna  holds  that  the  great  Ephesian  had  a  method  even  though  he 
did  not  say  a  word  about  it.  That  method  is  scientific  observation 
and  induction  from  the  observed  facts"  (p.  64).  If  this  means  more 
than  that  Heraclitus  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  intelligent  obser- 
vation, and  that,  like  other  rational  beings,  he  sometimes  reasoned 
inductively,  I  can  not  subscribe  to  it. 

Again :  "  Professor  de  Laguna  obviously  thinks  that  the  fact  that 
this  generalization  [that  change  is  universal  and  continual]  is  part 
and  parcel  of  our  educated  common-sense  is  highly  in  its  favor  as  a 
scientific  fact,  since  he  holds  that  it  is  a  basic  truth,  valid  for  all 
time"  (p.  64).  What  I  think  is  unfortunately  not  so  obvious  as  my 
critic  supposes,  though  I  have  tried  to  write  clearly.  I  do  not  hold 
that  the  generalization  in  question  is  a  "basic  truth,  valid  for  all 
time,"  and  I  have  never  said  that  I  did.  Even  when  he  quotes  me 
directly,  Professor  Robinson  mangles  the  sense.  Thus  he  quotes: 
"We  accept  the  universality  of  change,  not  because  it  is  proved  but 
because  it  appeals  to  us,"  which  seems  to  commit  me  to  an  aestheticism 
which  is  foreign  to  my  way  of  thinking.  The  sentence,  as  I  wrote 
it,  concluded:  "and  it  appeals  to  us  because  it  lies  in  the  direction 
of  our  expanding  knowledge"  (p.  243). 

And  so  I  might  continue;  but  I  prefer  to  pass  at  once  to  Professor 
Robinson's  conclusion:  "The  truth  about  these  conflicting  interpre- 
tations, then,  is  just  this,  that  both  men  are  reading  their  own  meta- 
physical predilections  into  the  writings  of  Heraclitus"  (p.  66).  That 
is,  of  course,  a  familiar  charge — easy  to  make,  and  generally  difficult 
to  refute.  But  in  my  own  case  it  happens  to  be  ridiculous.  Hera- 
clitus is,  according  to  me,  one  of  the  sources  of  a  philosophical  tradi- 
tion to  which  I  am  earnestly  opposed.  I  do  not  accept  the  distinction 
between  science  and  experience  as  absolute;  I  regard  the  principle  of 
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the  alternation  of  opposites  as  a  delusion;  I  am  neither  an  intel- 
lectualist  nor  an  ascetic,  neither  an  aristocrat  nor  a  militarist;  and 
I  have  little  sympathy  with  either  optimism  or  pessimism.  But  on 
all  these  points  Heraclitus  and  Plato  are  substantially  at  one.  If  I 
have  read  anything  into  Heraclitus  it  is  Platonism.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  appears  to  be  that  Professor  Robinson  has  read  into  my  ar- 
ticle all  manner  of  things  which  he  supposed  a  " positivistic  thinker" 
ought  to  say,  but  which  I  have  not  said  nor  dreamed  of  saying. 

THEODORE  DE  LACUNA. 
BRYN  MAWK  COLLEGE. 

AWARENESS  AND  BEHAVIORISM. 
APROPOS  OF  PROFESSOR  LOVEJOY/S  CRITIQUE. 

IN  a  recent  critique  of  Behaviorism  i  Professor  Lovejoy  seeks  to 
confute  this  system  by  demonstrating  its  logical  inconsistency.  The 
behaviorists,  he  points  out,  limit  themselves  to  the  study  of  stimuli 
and  responses,  and  ignore  certain  intervening  occurrences  (percep- 
tion, knowledge)  which,  according  to  the  critic,  are  essential  links 
in  the  chain.  Behavior,  in  a  word,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
behaving  organism  "  is  apprehending  objects  external  to  itself  and  is 
aware  of  stimuli."  2  This  "  idea  of  cognition  ...  is  wholly  alien  to 
the  psychology  of  behaviorism."8  Now  if  the  awareness  factor  be 
ruled  out  altogether,  it  will  follow  that  "  no  organism  can  ever  know 
what  it  is  doing  or  what  object  evokes  its  response,  and  therefore  no 
psychological  investigator  can  possess  such  knowledge."4  Hence, 
the  "  thinking  behaviorist "  is  a  logical  paradox,  and  the  behaviorist's 
ground-hypothesis  proves  to  be  self-refuting  and  absurd. 

There  are  two  features  of  this  critique  to  which  the  constructive 
psychologist  of  any  school  may  take  exception:  (i)  the  value  of  im- 
plications drawn  from  a  demonstrated  self-contradiction,  when  used 
to  determine  questions  of  fact;  and  (2)  the  concept  of  awareness 
adopted  by  the  critic. 

i.  The  plan  of  attack  in  Dr.  Lovejoy's  article  is  typical  of  the  tradi- 
tional dialectical  method  of  solving  problems.  It  contrasts  with  the 
procedure  of  empirical  science.  The  philosopher  seeks  to  establish 

»"The  Paradox  of  the  Thinking  Behaviorist,"  PHIL.  REV.,  XXXI,  1922. 
pp.  I35-U7. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  141. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  146. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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truth  by  reasoning  about  concepts;  the  scientist  pins  his  faith  on 
observation  of  nature.  In  the  present  case  the  starting-point  is  a 
certain  dogmatically  assumed  concept  of  awareness.  Taking  for 
granted  that  his  readers  will  accept  this  definition,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  that  behaviorism  rests  on  a  self-contradictory  basis. 
The  argument  does  not  appeal  to  empirical  evidence  in  support  of 
its  fundamental  hypothesis.  It  sets  out  from  a  certain  concept  and 
advances  by  the  route  of  logic  to  an  obvious  destination. 

It  is  natural  that  an  empiricist,  reviewing  the  discussion,  should 
challenge  the  value  of  Professor  Lovejoy's  procedure.  If  his  con- 
clusions demonstrate  an  essential  self-inconsistency  in  the  theory  at- 
tacked, may  not  the  absurdity  be  due  to  some  error  in  the  primary 
assumption,  for  which  the  critic  and  not  the  behaviorist  is  responsible  ? 
To  take  a  classical  example :  The  opponents  of  the  Copernican  theory 
proved  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a  spherical  earth,  by  pointing  out 
that  the  inhabitants  on  the  under  side  would  inevitably  fall  off  and 
the  earth  itself  sink  into  the  nether  abyss.  The  conclusion  was  log- 
ical according  to  the  premises,  but  the  notion  of  gravity  on  which  it 
rested  was  factually  erroneous.  With  the  revision  of  that  notion  the 
argument  proved  valueless.  May  it  not  be  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  notion  of  awareness  needs  revision,  and  that  with  the 
proper  amendment  the  paradox  will  vanish? 

Whether  the  behavioristic  standpoint  is  true  or  false  is  a  question 
of  fact — a  problem  to  be  empirically  determined.  No  scientist,  I  be- 
lieve, will  concede  that  it  can  be  settled  by  a  train  of  argument  alone. 
And  for  this  reason  the  critique  before  us  can  not  but  impress  the 
scientific  worker  unfavorably.  The  entire  history  of  science  teaches 
us  to  beware  of  this  type  of  reasoning.  When  a  certain  theory  is 
shown  to  be  'absurd'  or  'impossible'  or  'self-refuting,'  the  very  use 
of  such  terms  instills  doubt  as  to  the  basis  of  the  critic's  argument. 

2.  Coming  now  to  the  foundations  of  Professor  Lovejoy's  critique. 
His  argument  hinges  on  the  notion  of  awareness.  The  view  which 
he  seems  to  hold  is  that  the  individual  is  immediately  aware  of  objects 
outside  the  body.1  These  external  things  are  the  "objects  of  con- 
sciousness." 

But  is  this  position  substantiated  by  empirical  evidence?  On  the 
contrary  the  study  of  neurology  indicates  that  prior  to  perception  the 
stimuli  affect  the  sense  organs  and  a  nerve  impulse  is  conveyed  to  the 

i  Note  the  following  expressions :  "  He  observes  .  .  .  things  not  con- 
tained within  hit  own  skin"  (p.  141);  "the  organism  is  .  .  .  aware  of 
stimuli"  (p.  141);  apprehension  of  external  objects"  (p.  142). 
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brain.  If  we  are  to  combat  the  behaviorist  contention  on  empirical 
grounds,  we  seem  forced  to  shift  the  locus  of  the  perceptual  process 
to  the  brain  and  more  specifically  to  the  cortex.  The  immediate  "  ob- 
jects of  consciousness"  are  not  objects  or  stimuli  outside  the  body, 
but  certain  events  in  the  cortical  centers,  which  these  stimuli  have 
generated.  The  "content  of  consciousness"  includes  the  entire  in- 
ventory or  make-up  of  our  perceptual  and  other  experiences. 

I  have  quoted  these  two  phrases,  because  they  seem  needlessly 
abstruse  and  even  misleading.  Consciousness  is  an  abstract  term ;  the 
concrete  fact  or  event  is  an  experience.  The  notion  of  a  "  content  of 
consciousness  "  has  always  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  present 
writer.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  content  (or 
ingredients)  of  an  experience — but  the  content  of  the  characteristic 
of  experiencing  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  And  so  with  the  other 
phrase:  The  term  objects  of  experience  dearly  means  the  objects 
which  generate  experience;  but  what  is  an  object  of  consciousness? 

Restating  the  assumption  of  the  introspectionist  in  these  terms, 
awareness  may  be  defined  provisionally  as  the  generation  of  certain 
data  (perceptual  or  other  experiences),  due  to  the  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain objects  of  experience  (cortical  states).  Accordingly,  the  philo- 
sophical problem  of  awareness  is,  What  is  the  relation  between  these 
contents  of  experience  and  these  cortical  objects  of  experience? l  This 
is  a  real  metaphysical  question — the  sort  of  issue  which  every  scientist 
would  gladly  avoid.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  the  psycholo- 
gist to  escape  this  particular  problem  altogether,  for  he  is  directly 
concerned  with  these  experiences  and  with  the  stimuli  which  generate 
the  cortical  conditions.  He  must  adopt  some  attitude,  if  only  by  way 
of  working  hypothesis. 

Let  us  run  hastily  over  the  alternative  views  that  have  been  formu- 
lated, (i)  The  parallelistic  hypothesis  is  an  effort  to  escape  the 
problem  of  awareness  altogether — it  is  mere  agnosticism.  The  other 
historic  theories  make  at  least  an  attempt  to  solve  it.  (2)  Mentalism 
or  spiritualism  (traditionally  called  idealism)  views  the  objects  of 
experience  as  mere  phases  of  the  contents  of  experience.  (3)  Mate- 
rialism suggests  that  there  are  no  contents  of  experience,  but  merely 
objects.  The  behavior  psychology  is  a  special  phase  of  this  theory; 
it  shifts  the  emphasis  from  'cortical  conditions'  to  'responses.'  (4) 
Interactionism  is  a  legitimate  attempt  at  complete  dualism;  it  regards 

*  These  two  statements  cover  thought  experiences  as  well  as  perceptual 
experiences,  if  we  admit  that  the  objects  of  thought  are  cortical  events. 
There  is  abundant  empirical  evidence  for  this  view. 
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the  objects  of  experience  and  the  contents  of  experience  as  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  phenomena  (or  noumena)  working  one  on  the  other.  (5) 
Double-aspect  monism,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  the  objects  of  ex- 
perience and  the  contents  of  experience  are  actually  one  single  set 
of  events,  observed  in  two  different  ways.  When  we  experience  these 
occurrences  directly  they  are  'content';  when  we  observe  them  indi- 
rectly, through  their  working  on  our  sense  organs,  they  are  '  objects.' 

One  might  possibly  devise  other  conceptions  of  awareness,  but 
these  appear  to  be  the  chief  historic  hypotheses.1  In  choosing  between 
them  the  scientist  will  be  guided  chiefly  by  the  way  in  which  they 
agree  with  the  observed  facts,  bearing  in  mind  also  the  canon  of 
simplicity. 

Idealism  does  not  appeal  to  the  present-day  scientist.  It  seems  to 
contradict  the  data  of  astronomy,  which  reveal  a  long-enduring  uni- 
verse, in  parts  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  'experience.' 
Furthermore,  organic  evolution  points  to  a  beginning  of  life  on  our 
planet,  prior  to  which  time  there  was  no  'knower' — and  yet  there 
were  occurrences.  Materialism  on  the  other  hand  leaves  out  of 
account  the  intimate  events  of  our  personal  life.  It  does  not  appeal 
to  any  school  of  psychologists  with  the  exception  of  the  behaviorists. 
The  interaction  theory,  as  I  have  elsewhere  argued,2  offends  the 
canon  of  simplicity.  The  double-aspect  theory  seems  open  to  none  of 
these  objections.  It  has  been  called  incomprehensible  and  meaning- 
less,3 impossible  and  absurd.*  But  none  of  these  criticisms  are  suf- 
ficient refutation.  They  are  probably  due  in  large  part  to  awkward- 
ness in  stating  the  view  and  in  some  measure  to  lack  of  constructive 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  critics. 

To  the  interactionist,  at  least,  the  double-aspect  view  should  be 
comprehensible.  The  interactionist  defines  awareness  as  the  effect  of 
something  material  (brain  processes)  on  a  personal  being.  The 
double-aspect  monist  holds  that  awareness  consists  in  living  these  very 
events.  The  essential  fact  in  awareness  is  cortical  reception,  with 

i  Professor  J.  B.  Pratt  in  a  recent  article  broadens  the  field  of  mate- 
rialism to  include  the  present  writer's  view.  ("  The  New  Materialism,"  /. 
of  Phil.,  1922,  19,  pp.  337-351.)  I  believe  this  simplification  of  the  alterna- 
tives unwarranted.  The  five  standpoints  seem  essentially  distinct ;  it  should 
help — not  hinder — our  survey  of  the  problem  to  recognize  their  differential 
points. 

2 "  Psychology  and  the  Central  Nervous  System,"  Psychol.  Rev.,  1921, 
pp.  28,  252  ff. 

»  Cf.  A.  P.  Weiss,  in  Psychol.  Rev.,  1922,  pp.  29,  334  ff. 

«Cf.  W.  McDougall,  Body  and  Mind,  pp.  155  ff. 
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the  integrating  and  other  processes  that  accompany  this  reception. 
The  same  occurrences  are  at  once  cortical  events  and  personal  ex- 
periences. There  is  no  knower  apart  from  the  known.  Or,  in  psycho- 
logical terms,  our  personality  is  the  sum-total  of  our  cortical  ex- 
periences— not  a  separate  entity  which  views  or  is  affected  by  the 
occurrences  in  our  brain  centers. 

Now  whether  the  interaction  view,  or  the  behaviorist  view,  or  the 
double-aspect  view,  or  some  other  view  represents  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  the  universe,  is  to  be  determined  by  weighing  the  factual 
evidence  rather  than  by  dialectic.  Professor  Lovejoy's  refutation  of 
the  behaviorist's  position  depends  upon  a  certain  view  of  awareness 
and  thinking,  which  is  not  the  only  interpretation  of  these  processes. 
His  critique  does  not  satisfy  those  of  us  who  start  with  a  radically 
different  concept — who  regard  awareness  as  the  individual  organism 
"living  through"  certain  occurrences  in  the  brain  centers. 

Like  Professor  Lovejoy  we  challenge  the  behaviorist's  rejection  of 
consciousness — but  on  very  different  grounds.  We  question  it  because 
we  find  reason  to  believe  that  certain  receptive  and  integrative  proc- 
esses occur  in  the  brain  centers — processes  which  each  human  indi- 
vidual, as  he  lives  the  life  of  his  own  particular  organism,  calls  his 
own  perceptions  and  thoughts.  A  large  body  of  psychologists  are 
interested  in  investigating  these  neural-personal  events.  The  be- 
haviorist on  the  other  hand  rules  these  events  out  of  science  alto- 
gether, or  admits  them  only  as  implicit  responses. 

Is  the  behaviorist's  assumption  right  or  wrong?  This  is  surely  a 
matter  for  empirical  determination.  The  solution,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  hinges  on  the  nature  of  the  so-called  implicit  responses,  which 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  investigated.  Are  they  actually  re- 
sponses, or  are  they  occurrences  in  the  cortical  centers? 

HOWARD  C.  WARREN. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Common  Law.    By  ROSCOE  POUND.    Boston,  Mar- 
shall Jones  Company,  1921. — pp.  xv,  224. 

For  many  years  our  courts  have  been  subjected  to  criticism  by 
men  of  progressive  ideas,  and  all  kinds  of  reforms  have  been  recom- 
mended to  give  expression  to  the  popular  will  for  'social  justice.' 
Legislatures  and  executives  who  favored  the  enactment  of  laws  aim- 
ing at  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  found  themselves  balked 
by  the  judiciary;  and  judges  came  to  be  regarded  not  as  impartial 
dispensers  of  justice  but  as  the  prejudiced  champions  of  the  interests 
of  a  class  to  which  they  themselves  were  said  to  belong.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  industrial  development  of  modern  life  had  brought  with 
it  social  conditions  which,  seemingly,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  by  the  old  legal  tradition.  The  popular  attacks  directed  against 
the  courts  were  generally  unreasonable,  and  the  remedies  proposed 
to  realize  'social  justice'  ill-advised.  As  Professor  Pound  says: 
"  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  law  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  law  of  the  period  of  legal  development  on  which  we 
have  entered  is  not  in  the  least  due  to  the  dominance  of  sinister  inter- 
ests over  courts  or  lawyers  or  jurists.  ...  It  is  a  conflict  of  ideas, 
not  of  men;  a  clash  between  conceptions  that  have  come  down  to  us 
and  entered  into  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  our  institutions  and 
modern  juristic  conceptions  born  of  a  new  movement  in  all  the  social 
sciences.  Study  of  fundamental  problems,  not  reversion  to  justice 
without  law  through  changes  in  the  judicial  establishments  or  ref- 
erenda on  judicial  decisions,  is  the  road  to  socialization  of  the  law" 
(pp.  191  f).  What  was  needed  was  an  understanding  of  our  legal 
system  in  its  relation  to  our  entire  civilization,  a  study  of  its  spirit 
and  its  growth,  and  an  appreciation  of  its  capacity  for  further  develop- 
ment in  the  solution  of  the  new  problems  presented  by  a  new  order 
of  society.  Such  a  task  could  have  been  undertaken  only  by  a  wise 
and  learned  jurist,  by  a  man  of  wide  historical  knowledge  and  deep 
insight,  by  a  scholar  like  Professor  Pound  who  has  given  us  in  this 
interesting  and  instructive  book  an  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-American  law,  and  has  shown  us  what  factors  have  contributed 
to  shape  it.  There  was  need  of  a  man  "  to  examine  the  legal  tradition 
on  which  [the  lawyer]  relies,  to  ascertain  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
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made  up,  to  learn  its  spirit,  and  to  perceive  how  it  has  come  to  be 
what  it  is,  to  the  end  that  we  may  know  how  far  we  may  make  use 
of  it  in  the  stage  of  the  legal  development  upon  which  the  world  has 
now  entered"  (p.  10). 

Professor  Pound  finds  that  of  the  seven  important  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  shape  our  law,  all  but  one,  the  feudal  law,  made 
strongly  for  individualism,  and  that  it  is  this  obstinate  individualist 
element  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  socialization  of  the  common 
law.  Our  legal  tradition,  he  declares,  is  concerned  not  with  social 
righteousness  but  with  individual  rights;  it  is  so  zealous  to  secure 
fair  play  to  the  individual  that  often  it  secures  very  little  fair  play 
to  the  public.  The  isolated  individual  is  the  center  of  many  of  its 
most  significant  doctrines.  The  feudal  doctrine  of  rights  and  duties 
incident  to  certain  relationships  fell  into  disfavor  in  the  nineteenth 
century;  while  Puritanism,  the  attitude  of  protecting  the  individual 
against  government,  the  eighteenth-century  doctrine  of  the  natural 
rights  of  the  abstract  individual  man,  the  insistence  of  the  pioneer 
upon  a  minimum  of  interference  with  his  freedom  of  action,  and  the 
nineteenth-century  deduction  of  law  from  a  metaphysical  principle  of 
individual  liberty — all  combined  to  make  jurists  and  lawyers  think  of 
individuals  rather  than  of  groups  or  relations.  In  short,  according 
to  our  author,  an  ultra-individualism  is  peculiar  to  Anglo-American 
thinking,  an  uncompromising  insistence  upon  individual  interests  and 
individual  property  as  the  focal  point  of  jurisprudence.  Puritanism 
gave  added  emphasis  to  individualist  ideas  in  the  United  States  and 
kept  them  alive  and  active  fifty  years  after  English  legal  thought  had 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  (p.  37).  The  good  and  bad  sides  of  all  this 
are  clearly  brought  out  by  Professor  Pound  (pp.  44  ff)  ;  and  it  is 
shown  that  "it  is,  after  all,  not  fundamental  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, but  traditional  principles  of  Puritanism  operating  out  of  their 
sphere  with  which  American  legislators  are  struggling"  (pp.  58  f). 
Similar  results  are  reached  with  respect  to  the  other  factors  which 
have  helped  to  shape  our  law:  we  learn  what  a  profound  influence 
conceptions,  ideals,  ethical  and  political  theories  have  exercised  upon 
the  law. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  to  Professor  Pound  "  that  legal  systems  do 
and  must  grow,  that  legal  principles  are  not  absolute,  but  are  relative 
to  time  and  place,  and  that  juridicial  idealism  may  go  no  further  than 
the  ideals  of  an  epoch."  This  may  seem  a  somewhat  sceptical  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  common  law,  which  has  so  often  been 
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lauded  as  the  expression  of  eternal  truth  and  justice.  The  reader 
may  also  be  puzzled  by  the  emphasis  laid  in  the  book  upon  "judicial 
experimentation,"  "judicial  experience,"  and  "judicial  empiricism," 
as  well  as  by  the  pragmatist  leanings  which  the  author  seems  to  reveal 
in  his  recommendations  concerning  the  future  development  of  the 
law.  But  it  is  the  language  and  not  the  thought,  the  labels,  and  not 
the  ideas  they  stand  for,  that  arouse  misgivings.  Professor  Pound 
has  no  thought  of  destroying  the  certainty  of  the  law.  Indeed,  he 
holds  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  success  of  our  common-law  doctrine 
of  precedents  as  a  form  of  law  is  that  it  combines  certainty  and  power 
of  growth  as  no  other  doctrine  has  been  able  to  do.  Both  the  doctrine 
of  precedents  and  the  doctrine  of  supremacy  of  law,  the  two  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  common  law,  "  represent  the  Germanic  idea 
of  law  as  a  quest  for  the  justice  and  truth  of  the  Creator.  The 
common-law  doctrine  is  one  of  reason  applied  to  experience.  It 
assumes  that  experience  will  afford  the  most  satisfactory  foundation 
for  standards  of  action  and  principles  of  decision.  It  holds  that  law 
is  not  to  be  made  arbitrarily  by  a  fiat  of  the  sovereign  will,  but  is  to 
be  discovered  by  judicial  and  juristic  experience  of  the  rules  and 
principles  which  in  the  past  have  accomplished  or  have  failed  to 
accomplish  justice"  (pp.  181  ff).  It  is  true,  the  references  to  "ex- 
perience" in  the  above  quotation  and  elsewhere,  and  statements  like 
the  one  on  page  182  that  "  causes  are  to  be  judged  by  principles 
reached  inductively  from  the  judicial  experience  of  the  past,"  are 
misleading  or,  at  least,  ambiguous  unless  they  are  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  illustrations,  given  by  Professor  Pound,  of  "  judicial  em- 
piricism." The  meaning  is  that  the  judge  applies  reason,  standards, 
principles,  to  experience;  he  tests  them  by  their  experienced  results. 
Experience,  for  example,  shows  that  the  principle  of  individualism 
conceived  abstractly  and  applied  abstractly  results  in  injustice  and 
must  be  modified.  The  truth  of  a  principle  depends  upon  what  it 
accomplishes — this  is  what  the  '  sociological '  jurists  are  fond  of  call- 
ing the  pragmatist  element  in  their  teaching — but,  be  it  remembered, 
what  it  accomplishes  in  realizing  justice.  The  'sociological'  judge 
approaches  his  task  with  predetermined  premises,  principles,  stand- 
ards, ideals,  but  he  does  not  ride  his  principles  to  death;  he  uses 
judgment  in  applying  them,  just  as  common-sense  morality  uses 
judgment  in  applying  ethical  principles  in  daily  life:  it  often  happens 
that  a  principle  applied  abstractly  destroys  the  very  purpose  of  the 
principle:  summum  jus  sumtna  injuria. 
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It  is  evidently  because  of  the  fruit  fulness  of  the  method  employed 
by  juristic  science  that  Professor  Pound  considers  Anglo-American 
law  fortunate  in  entering  upon  a  new  period  of  growth  with  a  well- 
established  doctrine  of  law-making  by  judicial  decision.  He  declares 
that  if  the  causes  of  the  backwardness  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
social  problems  are  to  be  found  in  the  traditional  element  of  our 
legal  system,  the  surest  means  of  deliverance  are  also  to  be  found 
there.  "  Given  new  premises,"  he  says,  "  our  common  law  has  the 
means  of  developing  them  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  justice  and  of 
molding  the  results  into  a  scientific  system"  (p.  185).  Indeed,  he 
finds  that  "a  shifting  was  in  progress  in  our  case  law  from  the  in- 
dividualist justice  of  the  nineteenth  century  ...  to  the  social  justice 
of  today  even  before  the  change  in  our  legislative  policy  became  so 
marked  " ;  and  he  enumerates  eight  noteworthy  changes  in  the  law  in 
the  present  generation  which  are  in  the  spirit  of  recent  ethics,  recent 
philosophy  and  recent  political  thought  (p.  185).  This  infusion  of 
social  ideas  into  the  traditional  element  of  our  law  must  go  on,  for 
"  a  body  of  law  which  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  society  of 
today  can  not  be  made  of  the  ultra-individualist  materials  of  eight- 
eenth-century jurisprudence  and  nineteenth-century  common  law  based 
thereon,  no  matter  how  judges  are  chosen  or  how  often  they  are  dis- 
missed. .  .  .  The  way  must  be  prepared  by  juristic  science  and  by 
careful  legislation,  worked  out  consistently  and  upon  a  clear  program, 
as  the  legislation  of  the  reform  movement  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  framed  on  the  basis  of  Bentham's  doctrine  of 
utility"  (p.  190).  What  juristic  science  will  have  to  do  in  the  future 
is  to  add  to  its  method  by  studying  the  social  operation  of  rules  and 
doctrines  and  the  effects  which  they  produce  in  action,  in  order  to 
determine  how  far  they  achieve  the  ends  of  law. 

All  this  sounds  reasonable;  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  philosophy 
of  utilitarianism,  which  received  its  warmest  welcome  in  the  home  of 
the  common  law,  exercised  such  little  influence  upon  the  common  law, 
and  that  all  theories  of  the  law  should  have  remained  individualistic 
until  the  coming  of  Jhering  who  drew  his  inspiration  from  English 
utilitarianism.  Professor  Pound,  who  points  out  that  the  votaries  of 
the  social  sciences  not  so  long  ago  confirmed  the  lawyers  in  the  ideas 
they  found  in  their  lawbooks,  would  most  likely  reply  that  even  teleo- 
logical  moralists  like  Mill  and  Spencer  who  set  up  the  general  happi- 
ness as  the  supreme  end  in  their  ethics,  were  individualists  in  law  and 
politics.  They,  too,  like  the  jurists,  were  dominated  in  their  legal  and 
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political  thinking  by  the  eighteenth-century  doctrines,  and  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  social  legislation ;  and  they,  too,  confirmed  the  lawyers 
in  their  extreme  individualist  ideas.  Old  conceptions  die  hard,  par- 
ticularly when  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  them  and  they  have 
accomplished  so  much  for  human  kind  as  the  individualistic  ideal  has 
accomplished.  Besides,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  coming 
generation  will  go  in  the  socialization  of  the  common  law.  The  fear 
of  communistic  socialism  has  already  led  to  political  reaction  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  check  the  progress  of  the  new  movement 
in  the  law.  That  would  be  a  calamity,  for  there  is  nothing  revolu- 
tionary in  the  new  school  as  represented  by  men  like  Professor  Pound 
and  Judge  Cardozo,  whose  illuminating  little  book  on  The  Nature  of 
the  Judicial  Process  has  recently  appeared.  Their  aim  is  not  to  intro- 
duce into  the  common  law  a  socialistic  theory  but  to  infuse  into  it  a 
social  spirit,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Their  purpose  is  not  to 
destroy  individualism,  but  to  temper  it  with  justice, — to  enable  a 
greater  number  of  human  beings  to  be  individuals.  They  are  the  true 
individualists. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

History.  Its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  BENEDETTO  CROCE.  Author- 
ized Translation  by  DOUGLAS  AINSLIE.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company.  1921. — pp.  317. 

This  is  volume  IV  of  the  systematic  works  of  Croce,  which  bear 
the  general  title  of  "  Philosophy  of  Spirit."  Its  contents  originally 
were  published  in  large  part  in  proceedings  of  Italian  academies  and 
in  Italian  journals,  but  its  first  appearance  in  book  form  was  in  Ger- 
many in  1915  under  the  title,  Zur  Theorie  und  Geschichte  der  His- 
toriographie.  The  present  translation  is  from  the  second  edition  of 
the  Italian  edition,  which  has  the  title,  Teoria  e  Storia  delta  Storio- 
grafia.  The  American  edition  of  the  English  translation  has  been  given 
a  somewhat  modified  title,  while  in  England  it  has  appeared  as  Theory 
and  History  of  Historiography.  This  change  of  title  may  easily  be- 
come the  source  of  some  confusion. 

As  the  author  points  out,  the  theory  of  history  does  not  form  a 
new  systematic  part  of  his  philosophy,  but  was  already  outlined  in 
certain  chapters  of  his  Logic.  The  form  of  historical  comprehension 
is,  as  it  were,  the  ideal  form  of  theoretical  intelligibility  towards  which 
all  his  discussions  of  the  forms  of  spiritual  life  have  pointed.  "  In  a 
certain  sense,  therefore,  this  resumption  of  the  treatment  of  historiog- 
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raphy  on  the  completion  of  the  wide  circle,  this  drawing  forth  of  it 
from  the  limits  of  the  first  treatment  of  the  subject,  was  the  most 
natural  conclusion  that  could  be  given  to  the  whole  work"  (p.  6). 
The  book  falls  into  two  parts:  the  first,  with  ten  chapters  or  sections 
and  three  shorter  "Appendices,"  dealing  with  the  theory  of  History; 
and  the  second,  with  eight  chapters,  dealing  with  Historiography. 
The  second  part  illustrates  by  a  historical  survey  the  influence  of 
historical  theories  upon  the  actual  form  of  writing  history  at  various 
times,  and  so  tends  to  illustrate  and  make  concrete  the  author's  the- 
oretical conclusions. 

There  are  two  propositions  that  at  once  attract  attention  on  taking 
up  this  volume:  first,  that  all  true  history  is  contemporary  history, 
and  second,  that  history  is  thought  and  as  such,  philosophy, — the  only 
genuine  philosophy.  These  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  theses  of 
the  work  around  which  the  whole  discussion  revolves  and  of  which 
the  other  conclusions  are  deductions  or  further  elaborations  and  quali- 
fications. Croce,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  literary  artist  of  rare  quality, 
gifted  with  insight  and  imagination.  There  is  scarcely  a  dull  page  in 
the  book  and  one  is  swept  along  by  the  brilliancy  and  suggestiveness 
of  his  writing  and  only  on  a  second  reading  feels  inclined  to  assume 
a  critical  attitude  in  regard  to  his  theories.  Indeed,  even  if  in  the 
end  it  has  to  be  maintained  that  certain  assumptions  can  not  be  ac- 
cepted without  qualification  or  that  certain  conclusions  have  been 
asserted  rather  than  established,  one  has  still  to  acknowledge  himself 
as  the  author's  debtor  for  valuable  instruction  and  suggestion. 

By  history  Croce  means  both  the  actual  process  of  living  and  the 
activity  that  in  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  inseparable  from  this,  of 
interpreting  or  bringing  the  reality  lived  to  self-consciousness.  His- 
tory is  not  a  product,  but  the  process  of  development  itself  and  lives 
the  life  of  the  spirit.  Its  centre  and  life  is  in  the  present,  and  there 
is  no  past  except  what  is  connected  with  and  springs  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present.  The  past  as  something  that  is  dead  and  gone 
is  abstract  and  transcedent — an  unmeaning  '  thing-in-itself.'  This  en- 
ables us  to  understand  the  distinction  between  true  history  and  chron- 
icle, which  once  indeed  was  alive  and  may  yet  live  again.  "Thus 
great  tracts  of  history  which  are  now  chronicle  for  us,  many  docu- 
ments now  mute,  will  in  their  turn  be  traversed  with  new  flashes  of 
life  and  will  speak  again.  These  revivals  have  altogether  interior 
motives,  and  no  wealth  of  documents  or  of  narratives  will  bring 
them  about;  indeed,  it  is  they  themselves  that  copiously  collect  and 
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place  before  themselves  the  documents  and  narratives,  which  without 
them  would  remain  scattered  and  inert.  And  it  will  be  impossible 
ever  to  understand  anything  of  the  effective  process  of  historical 
thought  unless  we  start  from  the  principle  that  the  spirit  itself  is 
history,  maker  of  history  at  every  moment  of  its  existence,  and  also 
the  result  of  all  anterior  history"  (p.  25). 

Croce  distinguishes  between  true  history  and  what  he  calls  '  pseudo- 
histories,'  distinguishing  among  the  latter  various  species,  such  as 
"philological  history,"  "rhetorical  history,"  "poetical  history,"  "so- 
ciological history."  All  of  these  have  their  relative  justification  in 
certain  relations  or  practical  situations  and  are  '  false '  only  when 
they  are  mistaken  for  genuine  history. 

It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  true  concept  of  history  that  its  identity 
with  genuine  philosophy  becomes  evident.  The  ideal  of  history  is 
not  that  of  universality  in  the  extensive  sense — the  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  all  facts  belonging  to  every  period  in  the  life  of  the  world,  or 
even  such  a  list  of  facts  as  that  of  a  single  nation  or  individual.  It 
is  upon  such  a  mistaken  view  of  the  task  of  history  that  historical 
scepticism  rests.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  demand  becomes  clear 
when  we  reflect  that  if  all  such  interrogations  were  answered  and  we 
were  in  possession  of  such  an  infinite  array  of  facts  "  there  would 
be  nothing  else  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  clear  our  minds  of  them,  to 
forget  them,  and  to  concentrate  upon  that  particular  point  alone  which 
corresponds  to  a  problem  and  constitutes  living,  active  history,  con- 
temporary history"  (pp.  53-54).  Scepticism  in  regard  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  fulfilling  the  demands  of  history  is  simply  another  form  of  the 
scepticism  in  regard  to  the  thing-in-itself.  But  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  universal  history  is  not  to  deny  the  universal  in  history.  For  since 
that  which  is  known  by  history  is  determined  by  thought,  the  uni- 
versal is  immanent  in  it.  In  its  essential  form,  history  expresses 
itself  in  individual  judgments,  which  are  the  inseparable  syntheses  of 
universal  and  particular.  The  subject  of  the  history  of  poetry  is 
not  Dante  or  Shakespeare,  or  Italian  poetry  or  English  poetry,  but 
poetry,  i.e.,  a  universal.  Similarly,  the  subject  of  political  or  social 
history  is  not  that  of  any  particular  nation  or  time,  but  culture,  civil- 
ization, progress,  liberty  (pp.  60-61). 

When  we  hold  fast  to  this  conception  of  history  as  not  concerned 
with  a  dead  past,  but  with  the  thoughts  of  the  living  present,  and 
also  realize  that  as  thinking  it  moves  in  the  realm  of  the  concrete 
universal,  we  are  able  to  understand  the  author's  identification  of 
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history  and  philosophy.  This  identity  reveals  itself  "provided  always 
that  the  dualism  of  ideas  and  facts  has  been  superseded,  of  verites  de 
raison  and  z'critcs  de  fait,  the  concept  of  philosophy  as  contempla- 
tion of  verites  de  raison,  and  that  of  history  as  the  amassing  of 
brute  facts,  of  course  verites  de  fait"  (p.  61).  It  is  in  realizing  the 
nature  of  their  inquiry  as  immanent  and  renouncing  transcendency 
that  history  and  philosophy  find  their  unity.  "And  since  history, 
properly  understood,  abolishes  the  idea  of  a  universal  history,  so 
philosophy,  immanent  and  identical  with  history,  abolishes  the  idea 
of  a  universal  philosophy — that  is  to  say,  of  a  closed  system.  The 
two  negations  correspond  and  are  indeed  fundamentally  one  (because 
closed  systems,  like  universal  histories,  are  cosmological  romances), 
and  both  receive  empirical  confirmation  from  the  tendency  of  the 
best  spirits  of  our  day  to  refrain  from  '  universal  histories '  and  from 
'definitive  systems,'  leaving  both  to  compilers,  to  believers,  and  to 
the  credulous  of  every  sort"  (p.  62). 

The  chapter  on  "The  Philosophy  of  History"  exposes  the  unten- 
ableness  of  the  standpoint  and  assumptions  known  as  '  philosophy  of 
history'  (the  search  for  some  transcendental  end)  and  of  historical 
determinism  through  causes.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  that  has  al- 
ways existed  between  these  two  positions,  they  rest  in  the  end  upon 
the  common  error  of  transcendency.  "Take  any  deterministic  his- 
torical work  and  you  will  discover  in  it,  explicit  or  understood,  tran- 
scendency (in  Taine,  for  example,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  'race'  or 
siede,  which  are  true  and  proper  deities) ;  take  any  work  of  'philos- 
ophy of  history'  and  dualism  and  naturalism  will  be  found  there  (in 
Hegel,  for  example,  when  he  admits  rebellious  and  impotent  facts 
which  resist  or  are  unworthy  the  dominion  of  the  idea)  "  (p.  68).  As 
historically  thought  the  fact  has  no  cause  or  end  outside  itself,  but 
in  itself,  coincident  with  its  real  qualities.  To  affirm  a  fact  as  real 
by  thought  is  to  know  it  in  its  determinate  qualities  (pp.  76-77).  The 
true  historical  procedure  is  not  that  of  judging  the  facts  externally 
through  subjective  reflection,  'explaining'  them  by  means  of  external 
causes,  or  'justifying'  by  reference  to  ethical  ideas  of  good  and  evil, 
but  rather  that  of  the  speculative  concept  which  grasps  the  facts  in 
their  dialectical  movement — the  following  the  march  of  the  subject 
matter  itself.  From  the  standpoint  of  thought  good  and  evil  are  not 
independent  entities,  but  moments  in  the  process  of  development. 
History  is  always  positive,  not  negative.  There  can  be  no  such  a 
thing  as  history  of  death  and  decadence.  Every  particular  form 
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perishes,  even  particular  truths  when  they  are  not  transformed  by 
being  included  in  a  system  of  wider  truth,  but  "  what  is  preserved 
and  enriched  in  the  course  of  history  is  history  itself,  spirituality  " 
(P-  90- 

When  history  is  thus  recognized  as  the  work  of  man,  the  develop- 
ment of  spirit,  it  becomes  enfranchised  from  transcendent  forces  and 
from  the  necessity  of  natural  causes.  Pragmatic  history  in  its  revolt 
from  these  agencies  tends  to  seek  its  subject  matter  in  the  actions  of 
abstract  individuals.  But  in  actual  working  out  it  always  finds  that 
this  position  can  not  be  maintained,  and  is  driven  to  invoke  other 
agencies  like  fortune,  nature,  chance,  or  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  criticism  of  pragmatism  has  led  to  the  conception  of  an  ideal  mind 
or  reason  that  constructs  history  and  whose  'astuteness'  or  'provi- 
dence' uses  the  acts  of  particular  men  to  contribute  to  an  end  of 
which  they  are  ignorant.  History  on  this  view  is  not  the  work  of 
empirical  individuals  taken  in  their  abstractness,  but  of  the  eternal 
spirit  individualizing  itself.  Its  principle  of  explanation  is  sought 
"  in  the  process  itself,  which  is  born  of  thought  and  returns  to 
thought  and  is  intelligible  through  the  auto-intelligibility  of  thought" 
(p.  100).  This  is  in  general  the  doctrine  of  Vico  and  Hegel,  and 
although  Croce  sympathizes  with  it  as  a  correction  of  the  pragmatic 
view,  he  finds  in  its  mode  of  expression  a  tendency  towards  tran- 
scendency that  he  thinks  it  important  to  correct.  Hegel,  for  example, 
speaks  of  the  individual  as  led  by  illusion  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  reason. 
Now  the  real  truth  is  that  the  illusion  is  not  that  of  the  individual 
who  loves  and  strives,  but  of  the  person  who  thinks  that  the  individual 
is  deluded.  Such  an  appearance  of  illusion  there  may  seem  to  an 
outside  observer  to  be  on  the  first  superficial  reflection,  but  in  the  fullness 
of  concrete  consciousness  the  individual  discovers  "that  there  is  no 
end  that  has  not  been  realized,  as  well  as  it  could,  in  the  process,  in 
which  it  was  never  an  absolute  end — that  is  to  say,  an  abstract  end, 
but  both  a  means  and  an  end"  (p.  104).  True  history  does  not  move 
on  the  plane  of  the  abstract  universal,  assuming  the  form  of  sociolog- 
ical or  institutional  history  below  which  there  exists  the  abstract  his- 
tory of  individuals.  Two  abstract  halves  do  not  make  a  whole.  What 
is  essential  is  the  understanding  that  "  true  history  is  the  history  of 
the  individual  in  so  far  as  he  is  universal  and  of  the  universal  in  so 
far  as  it  is  individual"  (p.  107). 

In  following  the  development  of  the  author's  theories  one  is  likely 
to  have  reserved  certain  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  treatment  to  be 
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accorded  to  physical  nature,  and  to  this  subject  is  devoted  section  ix 
of  Part  I  of  the  volume.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  known  as  '  history 
of  nature '  or  '  natural  history '  is  history  only  in  name.  Constructions 
of  this  sort  depend  upon  types  and  abstractions  and  proceed  by  anal- 
ogies. There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  their  utility  and  importance 
as  classificatory  schemes.  But  they  sometimes  take  their  imaginary 
historicity  too  seriously  and  set  up  as  naturalistic  systems  of  meta- 
physics— as  evolutionism.  Nevertheless,  although  nature  taken  thus 
as  separate  from  mind  can  be  the  object  only  of  a  pseudo-history,  it 
does  not  follow  as  some  have  supposed  that  nature  falls  outside  the 
realm  of  history.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  crucial  point  for  Croce's 
whole  theory  of  the  identity  of  history  and  philosophy,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  he  fairly  meets  the  issue.  The  general  principle 
that  he  announces,  that  nature  is  not  something  outside  of  and  apart 
from  thought,  one  may  accept;  but  there  is  another  truth  regarding 
the  'otherness'  and  opposition  of  nature  to  thought  that  requires  to 
be  brought  into  relation  to  this  principle.  There  are  a  good  many 
indications  in  Croce's  'Philosophy  of  Spirit'  (of  which  this  is  one) 
that  his  system  in  its  fear  of  the  transcendent  has  remained  within 
the  bounds  of  subjectivism  and  has  not  realized  the  need  of  what 
Schelling  called  the  "  Durchbruch  zur  Realitat." 

Part  II  of  this  volume,  entitled  "The  History  of  Historiography," 
has  eight  sections  in  which  the  progress  of  writing  history  is  traced 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day.  This  part  of  the  work  is 
brilliantly  executed,  and  although  merely  an  outline  is  characterized 
by  both  sound  scholarship  and  fine  insight  into  the  essential  issues. 
The  emphasis  throughout  these  sections  is  upon  the  development  of 
history  as  the  thinking  of  the  facts  of  human  life  by  the  human  spirit 
itself.  It  is  a  history  of  progress  in  coming  closer  to  the  real  facts 
and  dispensing  with  the  mythology  that  tends  to  substitute  itself  for 
them,  and  the  author's  interest  is  in  showing  the  elements  contributed 
toward  this  end  by  the  different  periods  and  schools.  Thus,  "  Ro- 
manticism had  abolished  historical  dualism,  for  which  there  existed 
in  reality  positive  and  negative,  elect  and  outcast,  facts.  Positivism 
repeated  that  all  facts  are  facts  and  all  have  an  equal  right  to  enter 
history"  (p.  303). 

Through  the  influence  of  positivism  history  learned  to  take  account 
of  facts  hitherto  neglected,  psychological  and  economic  facts,  and  to 
recognize  material  interests.  But  even  representatives  like  Taine  and 
Buckle  were  compelled  to  be  historical  against  their  will  and  to  recog- 
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nize  other  influences  than  those  which  were  consistent  with  their  theo- 
ries. Croce  believes  that  '  a  new  historiography '  which  has  developed 
from  the  efforts  of  the  past  and  has  learned  to  avoid  the  onesidedness 
and  errors  of  former  schools  is  already  being  realized.  As  a  summary  of 
his  general  theory  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  concluding 
pages  of  his  volume,  may  be  quoted :  "  In  the  philosophy  that  we  have 
delineated,  reality  is  affirmed  to  be  spirit,  not  such  that  it  is  above  the 
world  or  wanders  about  the  world,  but  such  as  coincides  with  the 
world :  and  nature  has  been  shown  as  a  moment  and  a  product  of  this 
spirit  itself,  and  therefore  the  dualism  (at  least  that  which  has  troubled 
thought  from  Thales  to  Spencer)  is  superseded,  and  transcendency  of 
all  sorts,  whether  materialistic  or  theological  in  its  origin,  has  also 
been  superseded  with  it.  Spirit,  which  is  the  world,  is  the  spirit  that 
develops,  and  is  therefore  both  one  and  diverse,  an  eternal  solution 
and  an  eternal  problem,  and  its  self-consciousness  is  philosophy,  which 
is  its  history,  or  history,  which  is  its  philosophy,  each  substantially 
identical  with  the  other"  (p.  312). 

As  will  have  become  quite  evident  from  the  foregoing  account,  the 
central  principle  to  which  Croce  has  constant  recourse  for  solving 
problems  is  that  of  repudiating  all  forms  of  transcendency.  The  gen- 
eral frame-work  of  his  system  he  has  taken  from  Hegel,  who  did  more 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  lead  men's  minds 
to  the  notion  of  historical  development.  But  although  acknowledging 
his  debt  to  Hegel,  especially  in  regard  to  the  dialectical  movement  of 
historical  development,  Croce  finds  frequent  occasion  to  criticize  his 
conclusions,  finding  in  the  former's  view  of  history  a  reference  to 
transcendent  forms  and  ideas.  His  general  relation  to  Hegel  was  stated 
at  length  in  some  essays  published  a  few  years  ago  in  an  English  trans- 
lation under  the  title,  What  is  Living  and  What  is  Dead  in  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Hegel.  Whether  Croce's  criticisms  of  Hegel's  position  are  well 
founded  is  an  historical  question  to  which  an  adequate  answer  could 
be  given  only  after  detailed  investigation  and  argument.  But  quite 
apart  from  any  such  problem  of  historical  interpretation,  one  must,  I 
think,  differ  from  Croce's  view  of  experience  as  something  to  be  read 
in  terms  of  mere  immanency.  What  is  wholly  disconnected  from 
thought  is,  of  course,  a  subject  only  for  myth;  but  it  is  a  fundamental 
mistake  not  to  recognize  also  that  spirit  is  no  merely  natural  process, 
but  genuine  development,  and  that  as  such  it  consists  precisely  in 
going  beyond  itself  and  recognizing  freely  the  claims  of  that  which 
lies  outside  of  its  merely  natural  life.  In  human  experience  it  is  not 
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either  logically  or  practically  satisfying  to  divide  these  phases  of  ex- 
perience sharply  from  one  another:  failing  to  recognize,  that  is,  that 
in  the  immanent  there  is  also  a  moment  of  transcendency  necessary 
to  complete  it,  just  as  the  transcendent  is  made  real  only  because  it 
constantly  expresses  itself  in  what  is  immanent.  If  this  is  true,  re- 
ligion can  not  be  assigned  to  the  realm  of  myth  and  the  '  false  tran- 
scendent,' but  must  be  recognized  as  a  phase  of  concrete  experience 
that  has  its  own  place  of  justification.  With  transcendent  realities  we 
can  have  no  concern,  and  no  interest  in  the  claims  of  closed  systems 
of  philosophy  or  history.  But  'the  spirit  that  is  conscious  of  itself 
as  spirit'  recognizes  that  its  true  life  both  includes  and  lies  beyond 
what  is  merely  natural,  and  that  the  path  of  development  leads  in  the 
direction  of  a  fuller  expression  of  that  unity.  Abstract  immanency 
easily  turns  into  naturalism,  which,  as  Signor  Croce  himself  recog- 
nizes, is  just  the  counterpart  of  abstract  transcendency  and  tends 
constantly  to  fall  into  the  same  dualism. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTOK. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

A  Handbook  of  Ethical  Theory.    By  GEORGE  STUART  FULLERTON.    Henry 

Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  1922. — pp.  xi,  380. 

Professor  Fullerton's  handbook  offers  a  well-organized  and  judicious  pres- 
entation of  the  subject-matter  it  announces — the  outstanding  issues  of  ethi- 
cal theory.  In  point  of  content  it  differs  somewhat  from  most  other  recent 
texts  in  ethics.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  trace  the  development  either  of 
morality  or  of  ethical  theory,  or  to  analyze  at  any  great  length  the  concrete 
problems  that  confront  individuals  in  their  daily  life.  Nevertheless  it  puts 
to  constant  and  skillful  use  the  facts  which  such  students  as  Westermarck 
and  Hobhouse  have  assembled  in  the  field  of  comparative  morality.  It* 
references  to  historical  ethical  systems,  moreover,  are  numerous,  and  an  en- 
tire section,  Part  VII,  is  devoted  to  "  The  Schools  of  the  Moralists,"  the 
chapters  being  entitled  "  Intuitionism,"  "  Egoism,"  "  Utilitarianism," 
"  Nature,  Perfection,  Self-Realization,"  "  The  Ethics  of  Evolution,"  "  Pes- 
simism," and  "  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Nietzsche."  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, furthermore,  numerous  concrete  ethical  problems  are  touched  upon, 
and  there  are  brief  chapters  on  "  The  Ethics  of  the  Individual "  and  "  Inter- 
national Ethics."  Fairly  consistently,  however,  all  this  material  is  utilized 
to  introduce  general  ethical  questions  and  to  vindicate  either  specific  answers 
or  at  least  the  use  of  certain  principles  and  methods  for  the  discovery  of 
such  answers. 

Part  I  illustrates  the  divergencies  manifested  both  in  the  ideals  of  com- 
munities and  in  the  codes  of  the  classical  moralists,  and  argues  that,  if  we 
would  not  make  our  estimates  of  comparative  worth  arbitrarily,  we  must 
assume  the  critical  and  reflective  tasks  of  the  ethicist.  The  nature  of  ethics, 
its  method,  materials  and  aims,  are  discussed  in  Part  II.  This  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  man's  nature  and  the  material  and  social  environment  in 
which  it  takes  form  and  expresses  itself.  Part  IV,  "  The  Realm  of  Ends," 
centers  about  the  nature  and  the  relation  to  one  another  of  impulse,  desire 
and  will,  and  likewise  of  intention  and  motive.  Parts  V  and  VI  are  of 
pivotal  significance:  the  one  describes  the  characteristics  and  the  expressions 
of  the  social  will  and  considers  the  question  as  to  who  are  properly  sharers 
in  it ;  the  other  discusses  "  The  Real  Social  Will "  under  the  chapter  head- 
ings "  The  Imperfect  Social  Will,"  "  The  Rational  Social  Will,"  and  "  The 
Individual  and  the  Social  Will."  Following  Part  VII,  mentioned  above, 
are  seven  concluding  chapters  brought  together  under  the  title,  "  The  Ethics 
of  the  Social  Will." 

6x8 
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The  author  espouses  an  "  Ethics  of  Reason  " — reason,  however,  not  in  the 
rationalistic  sense  but  as  a  principle  organizing  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  progressively  expressing  itself  in  institutions,  customs,  traditions,  and 
laws.  The  impulsive  and  volitional  nature  of  man  are  regarded  as  basic 
while  yet  it  is  maintained  that  ethical  judgments  can  be  passed  only  on  be- 
ings who  possess  reason.  This,  it  is  indicated,  involves  membership  in  a 
community  which  is  itself  rational  in  the  sense  that  its  opinion,  laws  and 
organizations,  however  darkly  or  imperfectly,  exhibit  structure,  prohibit  and 
enjoin  modes  of  conduct,  conspire  to  certain  ends,  and  themselves  more  or 
less  consistently  take  form  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  reason.  Wis- 
dom and  morality  alike,  it  is  contended,  dictate  a  deep  respect  for  the  actual 
historical  development  of  the  community  life  and  for  the  forms  it  has  come 
to  assume.  Yet  the  actual  social  will  is  not  ultimate;  it  must  itself  appear 
before  the  higher  tribunal  of  reason,  "  the  reason  of  the  race — the  reason  ap- 
propriate to  the  race  as  enlightened  and  freed  from  the  shackles  of  local 
prejudice  and  restricted  sympathy"  (p.  175).  What  are  the  aims  of  the 
rational,  as  distinct  from  any  actual,  social  will  ?  They  are :  "  ( I )  The  har- 
monious satisfaction  of  the  impulses  and  desires  of  man.  (2)  Such  an  un- 
folding of  these  powers  as  will  increase  their  range  and  variety,  broaden 
man's  horizon,  and  give  him  an  increased  control  over  erratic  impulses. 
(3)  The  bringing  about  of  a  social  state  in  which  the  will  of  each  individ- 
ual within  a  community  counts  for  something,  and  not  merely  the  will  of 
a  chosen  few.  (4)  The  broadening  of  the  conception  of  what  constitutes 
a  community,  so  that  ever-increasing  numbers  are  regarded  as  having  claims 
that  must  be  recognized.  (5)  The  taking  into  consideration  of  the  whole 
of  life;  the  whole  life  of  individuals  and  of  communities,  so  that  the  in- 
sistent present  shall  not  be  given  undue  weight,  as  against  the  future  ' 
(p.  174). 

Professor  Fullerton's  central  doctrine  is  that  of  the  "  Rational  Social 
Will."  It  seems  to  be  essentially  the  teaching  of  Hegel,  though  stated  in 
clear  and  modern  language  and  modified  under  the  pressure  of  subsequent 
psychological  and  historical  developments.  To  be  sure,  the  page  devoted 
to  the  ethics  of  Hegel,  and  other  occasional  references,  might  give  the  im- 
pression not  so  much  of  a  debt  to  this  thinker  as  of  a  departure  from  him. 
Yet  the  difficulties  found  in  Hegel  do  not  seem  to  be  successfully  escaped. 
True,  the  author  not  only  avoids  sarcasms  and  diatribes  in  discussing  the 
rights  and  the  rationality  of  the  conscience  and  the  '  reason  '  of  tne  Indi- 
vidual, but  in  fact  gives  these  a  very  definite  recognition ;  and,  though  stress- 
ing the  fundamental  rationality  of  the  actual  social  order,  is  clear  in  his  in- 
sistence on  its  limitations,  imperfections  and  irrationalities — in  short,  its 
distinction  from  the  rational  social  will.  But,  if  sentences  are  taken  in 
their  context,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  Hegel,  too,  distinguished  be- 
tween the  actual  and  the  real,  and  insisted  that  only  the  latter  is  rational  in 
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any  ultimate  sense  of  the  term,  whether  metaphysical  or  ethical.  And  this 
carries  with  it  a  recognition  of  the  need — indeed,  for  Hegel,  the  inevitability 
— of  reform.  Of  course,  events  have  made  us  more  critical  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  nationalism  and  more  sceptical  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the 
collective  life  generally  has  become  an  expression  of  reason  and  right. 
Surely  Professor  Fullerton  is  entirely  '  safe  and  sane '  when  he  writes : 
"  That  the  individual  may,  and  if  he  is  properly  equipped  for  the  task,  ought, 
to  examine  critically  his  own  moral  intuitions  and  those  of  the  community 
in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  should,  with  becoming  modesty  and  hesita- 
tion, now  and  then  suggest  an  innovation,  means  no  more  than  that  he  and 
the  community  are  not  dead,  but  are  living,  and  that  progress  is  a  possi- 
bility, at  least"  (p.  289).  The  Hegelianism  of  tradition  finds  an  echo  in 
such  sentences  as  these:  "  To  be  sure,  the  court  of  last  resort  is  the  Rational 
Social  Will.  What  is  best  for  the  State,  and,  hence,  for  those  who  com- 
pose it?  What  is  practicable  in  the  actual  condition  in  which  a  given  state 
finds  itself  at  a  given  time?  It  seems  too  easy  a  solution  of  our  problems 
to  seek  dogmatic  answers  to  our  questionings  by  having  recourse  to  the 
'natural  light,'  that  ready  oracle  of  the  philosopher,  Descartes"  (p.  324; 
see  also  p.  326).  It  is  argued  (p.  352),  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  an  American 
to  recognize  himself  as  a  Christian  rather  than  as  a  Mahometan  or  a 
Pagan  "  for  the  reason  that  "  I  think  we  may  be  called  a  Christian  nation." 
A  genuine  departure  from  Hegel  does  occur  when,  refraining  from  a  de- 
tailed solution  of  particular  ethical  problems,  the  author  suggests  as  guides 
"tradition,  intuition  and  reflective  reasoning"  (p.  362)  s:nce  "man  has 
three  counsellors:  (l)  The  "objective"  morality  of  his  community — cus- 
tom, law,  and  public  opinion,  which  certainly  deserve  to  be  taken  very  seri- 
ously; (2)  his  moral  intuitions,  which  may  be  of  the  finest;  and  (3)  his  rea- 
son, which  prevents  him  from  making  decisions  without  reflection"  (p. 
302).  What  to  do  when  these  guides  and  counsellors  differ  does  not 
clearly  emerge. 

Professor  Fullerton  distinguishes  two  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  and 
function  of  reason:  the  Kantian  conception  of  reason  as  the  source  of  ulti- 
mate moral  requirements,  as  an  independent  law-giver,  and  the  view  that 
reason  "  serves  its  whole  purpose  in  holding  before  the  mind  all  its  impulses 
and  desires,  revealing  their  interrelations,  and  making  possible  an  enlight- 
ened and  deliberate  choice  from  among  them"  (p.  119).  The  latter  view 
he  regards  as  preferable.  Reason  is  likened  to  "  the  presiding  officer  of  a 
deliberative  assembly,  who  insists  that  all  the  members  shall  be  heard  from, 
all  proposals  seriously  considered,  and  that  the  ultimate  dec:sion  shall  justly 
represent  the  true  will  of  the  deliberative  body  as  a  whole"  (p.  120).  De- 
sire is  given  a  monopoly  on  motivating  power,  on  the  impelling  forces  that 
drive  on  to  action.  But  in  this  case  how  can  reason  do  as  much  even  as 
restrain  a  desire  from  immediate  expression  and  maintain  a  free  and  open 
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field  within  which  congruous  desires  may  come  to  its  reinforcement  while 
conflicting  desires  have  an  opportunity  to  array  themselves  in  opposition 
until  one  group  has  established  its  supremacy  by  vanquishing  the  other? 
And  if  this  represents  the  role  of  reason  why  speak  of  the  outcome  as  ra- 
tional instead  of  as  an  index  of  the  relative  strength  of  desires?  These 
difficulties  suggest  the  need  of  an  interpretation  of  reason  left  unmentioned 
by  the  author,  an  interpretation  in  which  reason  is  less  sharply  sundered 
from  desire. 

The  book  is  attractive  in  form  and  has  been  carefully  edited.  The  refer- 
ence on  p.  357  to  the  author's  own  The  World  We  Live  In  should  read 
xvi  instead  of  vi;  and  as  the  text  stands  James's  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  is  referred  to  as  a  later  work  than  his  Pragmatism. 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Religion:  A  Sociological  View.    By  CHARLES  A. 

ELLWOOD.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1922. — pp.  xv,  323. 

"  Even  now,  after  two  thousand  years  of  slow  emergence  from  barbar- 
ism," Professor  Ellwood  writes,  "  the  world  seems  about  to  relapse  back  into 
it.  ...  From  the  first  so-called  Christian  civilization  has  been  a  very  mixed 
affair.  Much  even  in  the  Christian  church  has  been  non-Christian,  or 
rather  stark  paganism"  (p.  98).  In  recent  decades  new  forces  have  arisen 
which  have  stimulated  selfishness  while  they  have  at  the  same  time  weak- 
ened external  authority.  Hence  there  has  been  a  trend  away  from  genu- 
inely social  and  humanitarian,  that  is  to  say  Christian,  ideals.  The  quest 
for  power  or  for  pleasure  has  deternrned  the  character  of  the  present  po- 
litical, economical  and  social  life;  and  these  ideals  have  found  championship 
in  literature,  science  and  philosophy.  Just  prior  to  the  Great  War  this  was 
conspicuously  the  case.  Therefore  the  terrible  calamities  that  befell  the 
world  and  the  dissent  ions  and  disasters  which  today  threaten  to  destroy 
Western  civilization. 

Where  lies  the  salvation?  In  vital,  humanitarian  religion,  and  this,  the 
author  affirms  rather  than  demonstrates,  is  represented  by  Christianity 
alone.  But  the  Christian  church,  he  contends,  has  quite  generally  been 
kept  by  its  strong  infusion  of  paganism  from  discerning  the  fundamental 
teaching  of  its  founder  or  from  estimating  aright  its  real  mission;  indeed, 
it  has  often  manifested  a  serious  social,  even  moral,  insensibility — the  pre- 
war trend  away  from  humanitarianism  "  was  appreciated  by  practically  all 
careful  students  of  Western  civilization — yet  the  Christian  church  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  its  leaders,  remained  strangely  blind  in  the  matter " 
(p.  94).  Thus,  while  civilization  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  power 
of  Christianity,  the  latter  must  itself  be  reconstructed.  More  particularly, 
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it  must  become  "  transfused  with  the  spirit  and  transformed  by  the  method 
of  modern  science"  (p.  viii)  and  come  into  harmony  with  democracy. 
"  The  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  reconstruction  of  religion  is  to  make 
it  rational"  (p.  3).  By  this  the  writer  does  not  refer  to  a  modification  of 
creed  or  dogma;  these  he  regards  as  at  best  of  secondary  importance.  He 
refers  to  the  acquirement  of  a  scientifically  informed,  as  well  as  an  eager, 
concern  for  all  that  will  promote  justice,  understanding  and  co-operative 
good-will  among  men.  The  affairs  and  values  of  human  life  are  for  him 
the  religious  problem  of  today.  "  The  religious  revolution  which  we  are 
now  undergoing  .  .  .  concerns  the  transition  from  theological  to  ethical 
monotheism"  (p.  26). 

In  chapters  devoted  to  the  family,  the  economic  order,  the  political  life, 
and  social  pleasure,  Professor  Ellworth  sets  forth  in  clear,  direct  phrase 
and  with  suggestiveness  the  need  for  a  radical  transformation  of  spirit  such 
as  only  a  thoroughly  socialized  religion  can  achieve;  the  final  chapter  de- 
fines the  opportunity  of  the  church  as  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion  and 
conscience  such  as  shall  make  prevail  a  universal  order  of  righteousness  and 
good  will,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  "  A  Christian  world,"  the  book  con- 
cludes, "  is  not  only  practicable ;  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  found  that  no  other 
sort  is  practicable"  (p.  306). 

The  volume  gives  reinforcement  to  those  who  have  been  proclaiming  that 
Christianity  can  save  itself  only  as  it  devotes  itself  to  the  necessary  task  of 
saving  the  world;  only  if  concern  for  theological  propositions,  rites  and 
forms,  and  victory  over  rival  sects  are  discarded  for  social  ministry — a 
ministry  guided  by  the  finest  insight  and  the  clearest  vision  of  the  facts 
and  their  bearing.  In  the  rank  and  file  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  there 
are  doubtless  still  many  to  whom  this  message  will  come  as  a  revelation. 
Those,  however,  who  are  conversant  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  or 
are  in  touch  with  present-day  movements,  though  receiving  moral  stimulus 
from  the  book  will  gain  little  in  the  way  of  knowledge.  Indeed  careful 
students  will  read  the  book  with  disappointment.  It  may  be  asked  whether 
it  really  touches  upon  its  subject,  the  reconstruction  of  religion.  Does  it 
not  deal  with  reconstruction  in  religion?  Or  more  narrowly,  with  recon- 
struction in  Christianity?  Indeed,  does  it  advocate  reconstruction  at  all? 
For  Christianity  is  defined  as  the  "  religion  of  Jesus "  (without  serious 
consideration,  be  it  said,  of  divergent  views)  and  though  the  need  for  re- 
construction and  for  "  some  new  form  of  Christianity "  is  repeatedly  as- 
serted, it  is  no  less  frequently  maintained  or  implied  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  may  be  regarded  as  adequate  and  ultimate,  that  "  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity  .  .  .  are  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  social  science,  and  the  world  needs  only  to  develop  and  apply  those 
principles  to  have  a  religion  in  accord  with  modern  social  science"  (p.  92). 
But  to  proceed.  If  this  be  true,  why  must  religion  look  to  social  science  for 
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direction?  Yet  the  merit  which  the  author  claims  is  for  contending  that 
"  it  must  be — the  social  sciences  to  which  the  world  must  look  more  and 
more  for  guidance  and  hence  to  which  religion  also  must  look"  (p.  x). 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relation  of  religion  and  social  science  is  variously 
described.  Generally  the  former  is  thought  to  furnish  the  motivating 
power  and  the  latter  the  program;  sometimes,  as  just  stated,  both  are  held 
to  have  or  to  imply  programs  which  correspond  so  that  social  science  con- 
firms religion;  again,  religion  is  said  to  concern  itself  with  ends  while 
science  must  indicate  and  evaluate  the  means  (cf.  p.  185)  ;  we  also  read, 
"  The  World  is  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  human 
beings  should  live  together.  The  church  holds  one  key  to  this  knowledge, 
the  social  ideals  of  Jesus,  and  the  social  sciences  the  other"  (p.  304). 

In  view  of  the  weight  of  scholarly  opinion  to  the  effect  that  eschato- 
logical  motives  were  prominent  in  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  defence  which 
Professor  Ellwood  gives  of  the  view  that  Jesus's  objective  corresponds  with 
that  of  modern  social  science  is  pitiably  weak — indeed,  the  war  being  over, 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  out  of  date  to  ascribe  the  rejected  interpretation  to 
"  the  German  theologians  "  and  then  account  for  it  by  saying  that  "  it  was 
quite  natural  that  such  a  view  should  grow  up  in  Germany  (especially) 
where  for  a  long  time  any  attempt  to  apply  humanitarian  ideals  was  re- 
garded with  disfavor  by  authorities  in  both  church  and  state"  (p.  84n). 
Again,  the  author  claims  that  Christianity  is  "  a  religion  of  humanity  "  mak- 
ing humanity  "the  supreme  object  of  loyalty"  (p.  183)  and  teaching  that 
"  it  is  the  Great  Community  of  humanity  to  which  men  have  to  adjust  them- 
selves, and  by  which  all  their  values  must  finally  be  tested  "  (ibid).  Is  this 
satisfactorily  accurate?  If  it  would  be  one-sided  to  describe  the  thought 
and  life  of  Jesus  as  theocentric  must  one  not  nevertheless  recognize  that 
for  him  there  were  two  great  commandments?  Professor  Ellwood  himself 
speaks  of  "moral  and  religious"  ideals  (as  e.g.,  p.  281;  ital.  mine).  More- 
over, apparently  regardless  of  the  position  above  suggested,  he  contends 
that  "  ultimately  reality "  "  must  be  the  supreme  object  of  religion "  (p. 
124)  ;  that  man's  reverence  and  valuations  "  rise  from  man  to  the  ultimate 
reality  which  lies  behind  both  man  and  physical  nature"  (p.  133). 

Should  a  scholar  permit  himself  to  say  that  "  nature  has  furnished  man 
with  both  egoistic  and  altruistic  impulses,"  that  the  former  are  in  the  "  nat- 
ural "  man  no  doubt  the  stronger  and  that  this  underlies  the  need  of  a  re- 
ligion to  promote  "altruism  rather  than  egoism"  (pp.  180  and  181)? 

It  is  a  central  contention  that  a  religion  of  humanity  alone  can  furnish 
the  proper  and  the  adequate  motivation  for  humanitarian  conduct,  yet  the 
lack  of  precise  psychological  analysis  leaves  the  contention  unsatisfactorily 
supported.  Indeed  it  is  far  from  obvious  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
explanation  given  as  to  why  the  new  social  Christianity  (which  is  said  to 
be  identical  with  the  religion  of  Jesus)  will  work,  namely,  because  "self- 
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seeking  impulses  are  not  the  strongest  human  motives.  .  .  .  Self  has  never 
been  able  to  inspire  the  devotion  which  unselfish  ends  have  called  forth  "  (p. 
3°S)-  Questions  and  difficulties  increase  when  one  turns  from  the  account 
of  the  indispcnsability  of  Christianity  as  the  motivating  power  to  the  thesis 
that  social  science  must  furnish  the  program  of  action.  The  term  social 
science,  however,  is  used  so  variously  and  so  loosely  as  to  make  criticism 
in  this  matter  impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  brief  notice. 

To  the  present  reviewer  the  author's  account  of  the  nature  of  Christi- 
anity is  not  convincing  in  its  historical  aspects  and,  in  its  philosophical 
implications,  seems  erroneous  and  religiously  pernicious,  however  closely 
in  accord  with  much  of  the  current  preaching. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  author  doubtless  aimed  not  so  much 
at  rigid  scholarship,  the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge,  or  philosophic 
truth,  as  at  the  promotion  of  reform  in  the  religious  thinking  and  practice 
of  those  individuals  and  organizations  who  are  still  enmeshed  in  the  ways 
of  medievalism  or  of  the  subsequent  individualistic  outlook.  And  this 
aim  he  has  carried  out  with  an  effectiveness  that  merits  high  commen- 
dation. 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

A  Student's  Philosophy  of  Religion.    By  WILLIAM  KELLEY  WRIGHT.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. — pp.  xii,  472. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  interest  of  this  book  is  primarily  pedagogical. 
It  grew  out  of  a  series  of  class-room  lectures  given  at  Cornell  University 
from  1913  to  1916,  and  was  put  in  form  at  the  request  of  the  original 
hearers.  But  in  adapting  himself  to  the  undergraduate,  the  author  has  not 
sacrificed  the  scholar's  concern  for  exact  and  copious  use  of  authorities. 
He  directs  the  beginner  on  from  the  simple  explanations  and  descriptions 
of  the  text  to  the  great  traditional  sources :  the  scriptures  of  the  various 
religions,  the  Church  fathers,  the  mystics,  and  to  such  significant  contem- 
porary writers  as  Wundt,  Durkheim,  Fowler,  Westermarck,  Frazer,  Kings- 
ley,  Robertson  Smith — to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  scores  of  names  appear- 
ing in  the  twenty-two  pages  of  references  and  notes. 

The  subject-matter  falls  into  three  main  divisions:  Religion  and  the  Con- 
servation of  Values ;  Religion  and  the  Self  ;  and  Religion  and  Reality.  The 
content  of  the  first  part  is  drawn  mainly  from  anthropology  and  the  com- 
parative study  of  religions;  of  the  second  from  psychology,  and  of  the  third 
from  metaphysics.  The  last  part  is  the  attempted  answer  to  the  question 
that  the  student  asks  first:  Is  religion  true?  But  this  question,  the  author 
says,  cannot  be  answered  until  the  origin  and  development  of  belief  and  cus- 
tom have  been  traced  and  characteristic  experiences  analyzed.  Thus  the 
account  begins  with  "  religion  in  its  lowest  terms "  among  the  Australians 
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and  Todas  when  the  behavior  described  is  scarcely  recognizable  as  religion 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  fetiches, 
amulets,  ghosts,  magic,  and  the  evolution  of  deities,  sacrifice,  and  prayer. 
The  religions  of  civilized  peoples,  as  Buddhism,  Brahminism,  Judaism, 
and  Christianity,  are  set  forth  with  conscientious  impartiality.  As  against 
thirteen  chapters  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  only  four  are  devoted  to 
the  psychology  of  religion.  The  student  is  first  given  a  slight  back- 
ground of  recent  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  subconscious,  suggestion, 
sympathy,  etc.,  and  he  is  then  told  more  particularly  of  the  role  of  the 
subconscious  in  adolescent  awakenings  and  of  the  nature  of  prayer  and 
ecstasy.  The  curiosities  and  abnormalities  of  religious  practice  such  as 
glossolalia  and  stigmatization  are  briefly  described  and  related  to  the  nor- 
mal phenomena.  In  part  three  the  author  returns  to  the  student's  original 
question,  Is  religion  true?  and  outlines  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
existence  of  God,  Human  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  and  connects  the 
argument  with  the  positions  of  contemporary  philosophical  '  schools.' 

The  book  is,  however,  more  than  a  compilation  of  facts  and  opinions;  it 
expresses,  partly  explicitly  and  partly  implicitly,  a  single  point  of  view. 
Whatever  the  matter  in  hand,  whether  the  interpretation  of  conversion 
or  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  writer  always  gives  his  own  conclusions, 
and  they  are  uniformly  moderate  and  liberal.  His  attitude  is  distinctly 
favorable  to  orthodox  enlightened  Christianity,  and  is  thus  more  construc- 
tive than  that  of  a  writer  like  Dr.  Leuba.  But  the  idea  which  gives  funda- 
mental unity  to  the  book  is  the  definition  of  religion :  "  Religion  is  the 
endeavor  to  secure  the  conservation  of  socially  recognized  values  through 
specific  actions  that  are  believed  to  evoke  some  agency  different  from  the 
ordinary  ego  of  the  individual,  or  from  other  merely  human  beings,  and 
that  imply  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  this  agency"  (p.  47).  This 
definition  is,  I  believe,  crucial  for  one's  estimate  of  the  speculative  value 
of  the  work.  Attention  is  focused  on  the  utility  and  drawn  away  from 
the  esthetic  quality  of  this  supreme  human  function.  "The  differences 
between  religion  and  art  are  so  great  that  confusion  is  not  likely  to  occur. 
Religious  endeavor  in  sacrifice  and  prayer  is  never  exactly  exclusively  an 
end  in  itself;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  future  spiritual  or  material  benefits" 
(P-  55).  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  utilities  emphasized 
are  "  the  highest  values  known  to  man  in  his  personal  life  and  social  rela- 
tionships" (p.  56),  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  religion  is  through- 
out conceived  of  as  for  the  sake  of  some  reward,  and  the  pragmatic  view 
leads  to  unfortunate  suggestions,  as  in  the  following:  "The  problem  for 
the  adolescent  is  therefore  to  secure  for  himself  an  adequate  enlargement 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  so  that  the  religion  of  his  elders  may  truly  be- 
come his  religion,  so  that  he  may  share  in  their  public  worship  and  get 
out  of  it  what  they  do"  (p.  240  italics  mine).  The  author  argues  that  if  a 
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religious  experience  were  an  end  in  itself  it  would  degenerate  into  pleasure 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  thrills.  But  the  concept  '  end '  has  to  be  interpreted 
in  this  setting  a«  comprehensively  as  the  concept  '  means.'  Is  not  the  whol« 
question  as  to  whether  religion  is  the  one  thing  or  the  other  an  artificial 
one?  Anything  that  could  be  designated  as  either  a  religious  end  or 
means  would  seem  to  be  an  episode,  more  or  less  essential,  in  the  indivisible 
unity  of  the  devoted  life,  and  the  value  of  this  whole  scarcely  to  be  weighed 
in  terms  of  anything  outside  itself.  On  the  whole,  however,  Dr.  Wright's 
interpretation  of  religion  is  as  adequate,  and  as  sensitive  to  the  precise  quali- 
ties of  experiences,  as  a  theory  which  makes  of  it  a  specialty  and  not  a 
universal  experience  akin  to  art  (see  p.  115),  could  well  be.  For  example, 
he  insists  on  the  difference  between  true  prayer  and  "  other  means  of 
tapping  subconscious  energy"  (p.  266),  and  between  the  Christian  mystic's 
experience  and  hypnotism  and  suggestion  (p.  294). 

KATHERINE  GILBERT. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Benedetto  Croce:  An  Introduction  to  His  Philosophy.    By  Raffaello  Piccoli. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1922. — pp.  x,  315. 

In  reading  a  book  like  this  it  is  natural  to  recall  Hegel's  saying  that  the 
obligation  a  great  man  lays  upon  his  time  is  that  of  understanding  him. 
It  is  perhaps  seldom  that  this  obligation  is  fulfilled;  even  the  disciples  of 
the  great  man  are  likely  to  seize  upon  certain  of  his  striking  words  and  to 
interpret  his  doctrine  in  a  one-sided  way  that  prevents  it  from  having  a 
free  course  in  the  life  of  the  time.  This  was  notably  true  in  the  case  of 
Hegel  himself,  and  it  has  also  been  on  the  whole  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Croce.  Signor  Piccoli  in  his  Preface  tells  of  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in 
Italy  by  the  appearance  of  Croce's  main  works  between  the  years  1900- 
1910.  "To  the  generation  who  opened  the  eyes  of  their  intellect  in  the 
dawn  of  the  century,  he  had  revealed  what  seemed  to  be  the  only  safe  path 
between  the  two  precipices  of  a  pseudo-scientific  materialism  on  one  hand; 
and  of  a  mysticism  on  the  other,  which  in  all  its  many  forms  .  .  .  could  not 
be  anything  less  than  an  abdication  of  thoughts  for  the  sake  of  the  emo- 
tions" (p.  4).  He  himself,  however,  had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  first 
enthusiasm  before  writing  his  book,  having  studied  in  England  for  some 
years  and  afterwards  taken  part  in  the  war.  When  he  was  invited  by  the 
publishers  during  a  visit  to  America  to  write  an  exposition  of  Croce's  ideas, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  study  of  the  writings  of  this  author 
and  to  reconstruct  for  himself  the  whole  system.  The  result  is  that,  while 
still  convinced  of  the  profound  significance  of  Croce's  ideas,  Signor  Piccoli 
is  able  to  look  at  the  system  he  is  expound'ng  in  an  objective  and  critical 
way,  with  an  appreciation  of  its  difficulties  and  the  weakness  of  certain  of 
its  principles.  This  appears  not  from  any  external  criticism,  but  rather 
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internally  in  the  thinking  that  finds  expression  through  the  course  of  the 
exposition  itself,  the  author  thus  showing  finely  that  he  has  made  his  own 
Croce's  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  history  and  genuine  criti- 
cism. 

The  book  gives  a  complete  survey  of  the  principles  of  Croce's  philosophy 
in  their  relations  to  different  phases  of  experience,  and  is  thus  more  than 
a  popular  account  of  the  philosopher's  main  doctrines.  It  seems  to  me 
particularly  valuable  because  it  traces  the  development  of  his  thought  from 
his  first  appearance  as  a  writer,  and  enables  one  to  understand  the  ideas  that 
were  working  in  his  mind  and  the  intellectual  influences  of  the  time  against 
which  his  doctrines  were  a  reaction.  So  far  as  matter  and  arrangement 
goes  I  do  not  see  how  the  book  could  be  improved.  The  form  of  expres- 
sion is  however  not  quite  idiomatic,  and  at  times  even  a  little  puzzling. 
One  might  wish  that  the  publishers  had  given  Signor  Piccoli  the  assistance 
that  he  needed  in  the  difficult  undertaking  of  writing  in  a  foreign  language. 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  not  without  vigor  of  style,  and  its  defects  of  form 
are  not  great  enough  to  interfere  seriously  with  its  usefulness. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Fichte  et  son  Temps.    I.  fitablissement  et  Predication  de  la  Doctrine  de 

la    Liberte.    La    Vie   de    Fichte    jusqu-au    Depart    d'lena    (1762-1799). 

Par  XAVIER  L£oN.     Paris,  Armand  Colin,  1922. — pp.  xiv,  649. 

M.  Xavier  Leon,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Mttaphysique 
et  de  Morale,  already  well  known  for  his  excellent  book,  La  Philosophic  de 
Fichte,  which  appeared  in  1002,  has  just  published  this  fine  volume  as  the 
first  part  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Fichte.  He 
tells  us  that  the  book  was  completed  in  1913  and  the  printing  begun  in 
1914  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  that  the  only  change  has  been  the 
addition  of  an  Appendix  made  necessary  by  the  discovery  in  1914  of  some 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Fichte.  M.  Leon's  work  is  intended  to  be 
exhaustive,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  and  will  fall  into  three  parts :  the 
first,  which  is  given  in  this  volume,  embraces  the  life  of  Fichte  until  his 
departure  from  Jena  in  1799;  the  second,  dealing  with  the  years  1800-1805 
and  Fichte's  struggles  and  achievements  in  Berlin  before  the  opening  of 
the  University  there ;  and  the  third,  embracing  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
from  1806  to  1813.  The  author  hopes  to  be  able  to  publish  the  second  vol- 
ume during  1923  and  the  concluding  one  during  the  following  year.  One 
can  only  recognize  gratefully  the  importance  of  this  undertaking,  which 
has  already  cost  the  author  the  labor  of  thirteen  years,  and  hope  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  plans  for  bringing  it  to  completion. 

One  result  of  the  publication  of  a  work  so  thorough  and  scholarly  that 
reproduces  and  utilizes  letters  and  other  documents  hitherto  unpublished  or 
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at  least  in  large  part  unutilized  in  the  ordinary  accounts  of  Fichte,  is  to 
make  clear  how  great  a  mistake  was  committed  in  representing  him  as 
sharing  in  the  idea  that  the  mission  of  Germany  was  to  dominate  other 
nations  by  force.  From  his  youth  until  the  day  of  his  death,  M.  Leon 
points  out,  Fichte  was  the  upholder  and  fervent  disciple  of  the  ideals  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  this  he  believes  the  evidence  presented  in  his  book 
abundantly  makes  clear.  He  protested  against  the  domination  and  tyranny 
of  Napoleon  and  against  the  German  princes  who  favored  his  imperialism, 
while  appealing  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  liberty  to  be  found  in  the  German 
people  and  trying  to  rouse  them  to  a  consciousness  of  their  mission. 
Nevertheless  M.  Leon  believes  that  Fichte  "  in  inculcating  upon  the  Ger- 
man nation  pride  in  its  divine  mission  doubtless  favored  the  development 
of  that  '  diabolisme '  which  he  had  so  energetically  denounced  in  Napo- 
leon" (p.  xii). 

J.  E.  C. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 

De  Caelo  and  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione.  (The  Works  of  Aristotle 
translated  into  English).  Translated  by  J.  L.  STOCKS  and  HAROLD  H. 
JOACHIM  respectively.  Oxford,  at  The  Clarendon  Press,  1922. — pp.  vi, 
and  268a-338b. 

The  Philosophy  of  Humanism.  By  VISCOUNT  HALDANE.  New  Haven, 
Yale  University  Press,  1922. — pp.  xiv,  304. 

Progress  and  Science.  Essays  in  Criticism.  By  ROBERT  SHAFER.  New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1922. — pp.  xii,  244. 

Bergson's  Doctrine  of  Intuition.  The  Donnellan  Lectures  for  1921.  By 
A.  A.  LUCE.  London,  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
1922. — pp.  iv,  122. 

Dreams  and  the  Unconscious.  An  Introducton  to  the  Study  of  Psycho- 
analysis. By  C.  W.  VALENTINE.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1922.— pp.  144. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Psychology.  Revised  Edition.  By  W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. — pp.  xvi,  590. 

The  Ethics  of  William  Wollaston.  By  CLIFFORD  GRIFFITH  THOMPSON. 
Boston,  Richard  G.  Badger,  1922. — pp.  236. 

Economic  Motives.  A  Study  in  the  Psychological  Foundations  of  Economic 
Theory,  with  some  References  to  Other  Social  Sciences.  (Harvard 
Economic  Studies,  vol.  xxiv).  By  ZENAS  CLARK  DICKINSON.  Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  University  Press,  1922. — pp.  xii,  306. 

Elements  of  Human  Psychology.  By  HOWARD  C.  WARREN.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1922. — pp.  x,  416. 

Principia  Ethica.  Second  Impression.  By  G.  E.  MOORE,  Cambridge,  Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  1922. — pp.  xxviii,  232. 
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Spiritual  Energies  in  Daily  Life.    By  RUFUS  M.  JONES.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1922. — pp.  xx,  180. 
The  Theory  of  Ethics.    By  ARTHUR  KENYON  ROGERS.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1922. — pp.  viii,  198. 
La  Filosofio  di  Giovanni  Gentile.    Per  EMI  no  CHIOCCHETTI.    Milano,  So- 

cieta  Editrice  "  Vita  e  Pensiero,"  1922. — pp.  xvi,  478. 
Le  Ragioni  del  Fenomenismo.    Volume  Secondo.    Per  COSMO  GUASTELLA. 

Palermo,  Priulla  Emanuele,  1922. — pp.  632. 
La    Teoria   delta    Relativita.    Volgarizzazione    e    Critica.     Per    GUISEPPE 

GIANFRANCESCHI.    Milano,   Societa  Editrice  "Vita  e  Pensiero,"   1922.— 

pp.  viii,  64. 
Aristoteles  Lehre  vom  Beweis.     (Des  Organon  Vierter  Teil),  Oder  Zweite 

Analytik.    Ubersetz,  mit  einem  Einleitung  und  erklarenden  Anmerkungen, 

von  EUGENE  ROLFES.    Leipzig,  Felix  Meiner,  1922. — pp.  xviii,  164. 
BibKographie  der  Philosophic  und  Psychologic  des  Jahres  1921.    Von  WIL- 

HELM  HEIMS.    Leipzig,  Wilhem  Heims,   1922. — pp.  56. 
Immanuel  Kant:   Vermischte  Schriften.    Von  KARL  VORLANDER.    Leipzig, 

Felix  Meiner,  1922. — pp.  lii,  324. 

Geschichte  des  Vitalismus,    Zweite  Auftage.    VON  HANS  DRIESCH.    Leip- 
zig, Johann  Ambrosius  Earth,  1922. — pp.  x,  214. 


NOTES 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUMOR. 

May  I  say  a  very  brief  word,  mainly  in  acknowledgment  of  the  very 
kindly  article  (PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  XXXI,  4,  pp.  352-368),  signed 
Katherine  Gilbert,  upon  my  treatment  of  humor — or  perhaps  my  want  of 
treatment  of  it? 

I  think  there  is  something  in  her  criticism.  I  will  just  plead  two  things 
in  extenuation.  First,  I  felt,  I  believe,  throughout,  that  the  main  truth 
was  fairly  self-evident,  and  was  carried,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  by  my 
treatment  of  it  in  the  History  of  Aesthetic  to  which  my  good  natured 
critic  referred.  I  may  now  point  also  to  my  Three  Lectures  on  Aesthetic 
(Macmillan,  1915),  p.  92,  which  puts  more  point  in  the  view. 

Secondly,  I  think  as  regards  the  relation  of  humor  to  tragedy,  both  in 
truth  and  in  Hegel,  my  critic  has  not  got  it  quite  absolutely  straight. 
Does  she  recognize  adequately  how  near  humor  is  to  tears,  and  how  no 
tragedy  of  the  full  inclusive  modern  type  is  complete  without  it?  I  reen- 
f  orce  this  comment  by  suggesting  that  her  remark — "  It  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dissolution  of  art  and  so  is  inferior  to  the  other  forms "  (p. 
360-1) — is  not  sound  according  to  Hegel.  The  dissolution  of  a  form  of 
experience  comes  by  its  passing  into  something  higher,  i.e.,  in  the  case  of 
art,  into  philosophy  (see  the  article,  p.  363)  ;  not  that  it  dies  and  ceases 
historically;  but  that  in  the  organization  of  experience  there  is  a  phase 
which  includes  it  and  into  which  it  rises.  It  ceases  when  it  is  at  the  top 
of  its  bent.  See  my  paper  on  "Croce:  Aesthetic,"  with  Special  Appendix 
on  his  extraordinary  misconception  about  the  dissolution  of  Art  in  Hegel ; 
British  Academy  Proceedings.  The  paper  can  be  had  separately  from  the 
Clarendon  Press.  Compare  also  my  remark  in  the  Three  Lectures,  p.  93, 
that  the  comedy  is  all  killed  dead  if  you  lose  the  seriousness  at  bottom  of 
it.  It  is  essentially  at  the  top  of  tragedy,  not  coordinate  with  it. 

Such  is  my  extenuation,  but  I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  over-generous 
critic. 

BERNARD  BOSANQUET. 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

Has  Chesterton  never  read  the  Paradisof  Humor  is  not  the  only  form 
of  happiness;  and  he  is  speaking  of  happiness  in  general.  With  reference 
to  this  his  comment  on  Dante  (p.  365),  seems  to  me  quite  unappreciative. 

B.  B. 
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A  joint  meeting  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Divisions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association  will  be  held  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  December  27,  28  and  29.  Professor  John  Dewey  will 
deliver  four  Paul  Carus  Lectures. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  periodicals: 
JOURNAL  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  V,  2:  Blanche  M.  Towne,  An 
Individual  Curve  of  Learning — A  Study  in  Typewriting ;  E.  S.  Robinson  and 
F.  Richardson-Robinson,  Effects  of  Loss  of  Sleep.  II ;  Edward  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  Practice  Effects  in  Intelligence  Tests;  Hulsey  Cason,  The  Conditioned 
Pupillary  Reaction;  Sugi  Mibai,  The  Effects  of  Repetitions  upon  Retention. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XXIX,  4:  Shepherd  I.  Frans,  Psychology  and 
Psychiatry;  B.  H.  Bode,  What  is  Psychology?;  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  Sugges- 
tions for  a  Compromise  of  Existing  Controversies  in  Psychology;  /.  R. 
Kantor,  An  Analysis  of  Psychological  Language  Data;  L.  M.  Terman,  A 
New  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Genius;  R.  O.  Filter,  A  Practical  Defini- 
tion of  Character. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XIII,  I :  William  Phillips,  John 
Locke  on  the  General  Influence  of  Studies;  C.  Spearman,  Recent  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Theory  of  '  Two  Factors ' ;  Ernest  Jones,  Some  Problems  of 
Adolescence;  C.  R.  G.  Cosens  and  H.  Hartridge,  A  Vindication  of  the  Res- 
onance Hypothesis  of  Audition,  IV;  C.  S.  Meyers,  Individual  Differences 
in  Listening  to  Music;  G.  H.  Thompson,  Age  Standards  for  the  Separate 
Northumberland  Tests ;  Camille  Nony,  The  Biological  and  Social  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Expression  of  the  Emotions. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASE,  LVI,  2:  C.  Burns 
Craig,  and  L.  Bcverley  Chancy,  Spinal  Drainage  Following  Intravenous 
Arsphenamine ;  Frank  A.  Ely,  Memory  Defect  of  Korsakoff  Type,  Ob- 
served in  Multiple  Neuritis  Following  Toxaemia  of  Pregnancy ;  /.  H.  Leiner, 
Two  Cases  of  Epidemic  Encephalitis,  Showing  Unusual  Neurological  Find- 
ings. 3 :  N.  D.  C.  Lewis,  A  Case  of  Congenital  Megacolon  Associated  with 
Mental  Disorder  and  Terminal  Cerebellar  Hemorrhage;  Emil  Kraepelin, 
German  Research  Institute;  Ales  Hrdlicka,  Anthropology  and  Insanity. 

THE  MONIST,  XXXII,  3:  James  Lindsay,  The  Philosophy  of  Possibility; 
T.  V.  Smith,  Dewey's  Theory  of  Value;  C.  Detisle  Burns,  History  and 
Philosophy;  Norbert  Wiener,  The  Relation  of  Space  and  Geometry  to  Ex- 
perience (Concluded);  /.  E.  Turner,  The  Failure  of  Critical  Realism; 
Ernst  Cassirer,  Einstein's  Theory  of  Relativity  Considered  from  the  Epis- 
temological  Standpoint;  C.  O.  Weber,  The  Psycho  Genesis  of  Space. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  RELIGION,  II,  4:  E.  W.  Lyman,  The  Rationality  of 
Belief  in  the  Reality  of  God;  Kenneth  Sounders,  The  Passing  of  Paternal- 
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ism  in  Missions;  Harry  F.  Ward,  Social  Science  and  Religion;  Samuel 
Guy  Inman,  The  Religious  Approach  to  the  Latin-American  Mind;  Carl 
S.  Pattern,  Did  Jesus  Call  Himself  The  Son  of  Man?;  A.  M.  Sanford, 
Theological  Doctrines  and  Social  Progress;  A.  S.  Woodburne,  Can  India's 
Caste  System  Survive  in  Modern  Life? 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  XIX,  16:  Theodore  de  Laguna,  The  Nature 
of  Space,  II;  William  Ernest  Hocking,  Fiske  Re-Anticipated;  17:  Theodore 
de  Laguna,  Point,  Line  and  Surface,  as  Sets  of  Solids;  Ray  H.  Dotterer, 
Doing  Without  Distribution  in  Formal  Logic.  18:  Maurice  Picard,  Value 
and  Worth;  Henry  Bradford  Smith,  Mind  in  the  Mechanical  Order;  Mary 
Whiton  Calkins,  The  Ancient  Landmarks :  A  Comment  on  Spiritualistic 
Materialism.  19:  Arthur  O.  Love  joy,  Time,  Meaning  and  Transcendence; 
Joshua  C.  Gregory,  Dr.  McTaggart  and  Causality.  20:  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy, 
Time,  Meaning  and  Transcendence ;  John  J.  Toohey,  The  Predicate  Term ; 
James  L.  Mursell,  Behaviorism  and  the  Programme  of  Philosophy. 

RIVISTA  TRIMESTRIALE  DI  STUDI  FILOSOFICI  E  RELIGIOSI,  III,  2:  E.  Boun- 
aiti,  Luigi  Duchesne;  G.  Fur/am,  Sul  trattato  di  Sergio  di  Res-ayana  circa 
le  categoric;  A.  Pini,  Modernismo  anglicano;  A.  Bonucci,  Sogettb  e  Spazio- 
Tempo  (A  proposito  della  filosofia  dell' Alexander). 


PRESENT  PHILOSOPHICAL  TENDENCIES 

By  RALPH  BARTON  PERRY,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  $3.50  net. 

"A  very  stimulating  and  suggestive  criticism  of  the  philosophical  teachings 
now  most  under  discussion  in  the  academic  world.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  as  a  book  that  every  serious  reader  of  current  philosophical  literature 
ought  to  become  familiar  with." — Educational  Review. 
MEMORIES  AND  STUDIES 

By  WILLIAM  JAMES.    8vo.    $1.75  net. 

"We  can  see  from  this  refreshing  and  stimulating  book  just  wherein  the  per- 
sonality of  a  man  like  James  is  different  from  that  of  the  academic  philosopher, 
and  why  therefore  his  philosophy,  if  it  is  less  complete,  lesssynthetised,  moves 
us  more  as  an  utterance  of  truth." — English  Review. 
MYSTICISM  AND  LOGIC  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

By  the  Hon.  BERTRAND  RUSSELL,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    8vo.     Fourth  Impression.    $3.00  net. 
"The  philosophical  studies  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  book  con- 
tain some  of  Mr.  Russell's  best  work,  and  are  all  eminently  readable." — Cam- 
bridge Magaxine. 

"ft  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  find  philosophical  and  scientific  problems  handled 
with  such  admirable  literary  skill." — Westminster  Gatette. 
A  STUDY  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BERGSON 

By  GUSTAVUS  WATTS  CUNNINGHAM,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Middlebury  College.  Crown  8vo.  $1.25  net. 

ARISTODEMOCRACY:  From  the  Great  War  Back  to  Moses,  Christ  and  Plato 
By  SIR  CHARLES  WALSTON  (WALDSTEIN),  Lrrr.D.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  late  Reader  in  Classical  Archaeology  and 
Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Cambridge.     Third  Edition.    8vo.    $2.50  net. 
"Aristodemocracy  is  so  remarkable  a  production  of  this  war  and  its  philoso- 
phy that  no  one  can  have  a  fair  idea  of  English  thought  at  this  momentous 
period  without  taking  its  existence  and  its  tenets  into  account." — 

Field  (London) 
PATRIOTISM,  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL:  An  Essay 

By  SIR  CHARLES  WALSTON  (WALDSTEIN).  Crown  8vo.  $1.00  net. 
"We  must  revise  our  conception  of  Patriotism  as  a  great  social  virtue,  elimi- 
nating what  is  false  and  vicious,  and  preserving,  enlarging  and  strengthening 
its  vitality  as  a  passion  which  makes  for  higher  wings,  until  International  Pat- 
riotism is  effectively  established  among  us.  This  is  the  immediate  aim  of  this 
book." — From  Preface. 

EPISTEMOLOGY,  OR  THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE :  An  Introduc- 
tion to  General  Metaphysics 

By  Rev.  PETER  COFFEY.  PH.D.  (Louvain),  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, Maynooth  College,  Ireland;  Author  of  "Ontology,"  etc.,  etc. 
In  a  vols.  8vo. 

Vol.  I:  The  Nature  of  the  Inquiry — Intellectual  Knowledge:  Judgment 
— Intellectual  Knowledge:  Conception.  $4.50  net. 

Vol.  II:  The  Data  of  Intellectual  Knowledge:  Sense  Perception — Truth  and 
Certitude:  Their  Criteria  and  Motives.    $4.50  net. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  ETHIC  OF  WAR 

By  the  REV.  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Hackney  College. 
8vo.  $2.00  net. 

"  'The  Christian  Ethic  of  War'  is  the  work  of  a  devout  Christian  and  a  deep 
thinker.  It  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  a  great  theme,  and  placet  the  moral 
issue  of  the  present  war  on  a  lofty  and  inspiring  plane." — Daily  Telegraph. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.        New  York 
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CHAPTERS  FROM  MODERN  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  JAMBS  ROWLAND  ANGBLL,  President  of  Yale  University.     New  Impres- 
sion.    8vo.     $1.50. 

"A  very  illuminating  and  competent  survey  of  the  science  of  psychology  as  it 
exists  to-day.  .  .  ."—Educational  Review. 

INDIVIDUALISM 

By  WARNBR  FITB.  Ph.D..  Stuart  Professor  of  Ethics  in  Princeton  University. 
Crown  8vo.     $2.00  net. 

"  The  trenchant  clearness  and  fairness  of  Professor  Kite's  dialectic  will  attract 
even  those  who  differ  most  widely  from  his  conclusions.  We  wish  this  eminently 
constructive  work  a  wide  reading." — The  Nation. 

"It  is  a  book  that  other  men  besides  those  who  are  interested  in  psychology 
and  sociologic  works  should  read." — The  Inter-Ocean. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  STUDY  OF  ETHICS 

By  WARNBR  FITS,  Ph.D.     Fourth  Impression.     Crown  8 vo.     $1.75. 
Professor  Fite's  aim  is  (1)  to  define  the  moral  problem  as  presented  in  our 
modern  life  ;  (2)  to  state  and  criticise  the  leading  types  of  ethical  theory  ;  and 
(3)  to  propose  a  method  for  estimating  the  worth  of  theories  and  for  dealing  with 
practical  problems. 

HUMAN  PERSONALITY  and  Its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death 

By  FRBDBRIC  W.  H.  MYBRS.     Edited  and  abridged  by  his  son,  LBOPOLD 
HAMILTON  MYBRS.     Fifth  Impression.     8vo.     $5.00  net. 

"No  words  of  ours,  nothing  short  of  the  study  of  the  volume  from  end  to  end, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  wide  research,  the  wealth  of  old  and  new  learning,  of 
the  profound  philosophic  grasp,  of  the  almost  eerie  insight,  and  of  the,  at  times, 
celestially  soaring  language  with  which  the  great  theme  is  handled." 

—Christian  World 

HUMAN  PERSONALITY  and  Its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death 

By  FRBDBRIC  W.  H.  MYBRS.     Edited  and  abridged  by  S.  B.  and  L.  H.  M. 

Crown  8vo.     $2.50  net. 

In  this  further  abridgment  the  text  is  very  materially  condensed  and  the 

greater  part  of  the  appendices  have  been  omitted. 

WORKS  BY  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD,  LL.D. 

WHAT  CAN  I  KNOW? 

An  Inquiry  Into  Truth,  Its  Nature,  the  Means  of  Its  Attainment,  and  Its  Ha- 
lations to  the  Practical  Life 

Crown  8vo.    $1.75  net. 

WHAT  OUGHT  I  TO  DO? 

An  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and  Kinds  of  Virtue  and  Into  the  Sanctions,  Alms, 
and  Values  of  tbe  Moral  Life 

Crown  8vo.    $1.75  net. 

WHAT  SHOULD  I  BELIEVE? 

An  Inquiry  Into  tbe  Nature,  Grounds  and  Value  of  the  Faiths  of  Science,  Society, 
Morals  and  Religion 

Crown  8vo.    $1.75  net. 

WHAT  MAT  I  HOPE? 

An  Inquiry  Into  the  Sources  and  Reasonableness  of  the  Hopes  of  Humanity, 
especially  tbe  Social  and  Religious 

Crown  8vo.     $1.75  net. 

THE  SECRET  OF  PERSONALITY 

The  Problem  of  Man's  Personal  Life  As  Viewed  In  the  Light  of  an  Hypothesis  *f 
Man's  Religious  Life 

Crown  Kvo.     $1.75  net. 
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